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"A knowledge of tlic commonplace, nl least, of Oncnlnl literature, pliilo 
eoplir nnil religion ta ns nccer^nrj to tlic goncml rtnilcr of the jircsint ilny 
vs an acquaintance witli the Ijaliii nntl Creek cliLssica was n generation or so 
ago linincnsc atndcs hn\c heen made mtlilii the present century in these 
hranches of learning , Kanskrit has heen hrouglit w ithin the range of accunitc 
philologv, and its insaliiahlc ancient literatiiro thnroughh inacHtigatcd , the 
language and sacred Iwoks of the Zoroastnniis has e liccn laid hare , Lgyptinn, 
Assyrian, and other recoiats of tlic remote jiast have liccn deciphered, and a 
group of scholars speak of still nioro recondite Accadian and Ilitiite monu- 
ments , hut the results of all the scholarship that has been doiolcd to these 
subjects lia\c been almost inucccssihlo to the public lictausc tlicj svere coii- 
tainctl for the most part in learned or expensne works, or scattered through- 
out the numliers of scientific jicnodicids Messrs TitOnsrn A Co , in a sjniit 
of enterjinso which does them infiiiito credit, have dctcmiined to supply the 
constaiitlj increasing w int, and to gi\o in a po])iilar, or, at least, a compre- 
hciiMvo form, all this mass of knowledge to the world ” — Tunes 


.Second rdition, post 8\o, pp xxxii — 748, with Map, cloth, pnee 21s. 

THE INDIAN EMPIRE 
ITS PEOPLE, HISTORY, AND PRODUCTS 

By the IION Sin W -VT DUNTEB, ICC S I , C S I , OIL, LB D , 
Member of the Viccroa’s T/;glRlnti\o Council, 

Director General of Statistics to the Goscmnient of India 

Being a Bcvisod Edition, brought up to date, and incorpomlirg the gciienil 
results of the Census of 1881 

“It forms a voliiino of more than 7C0 pages, and ts a mniwcllons combination of 
Htcrar\ condciisation and rtacarcli It gives a complete nccouiit of tho Indian 
^ I mpirc, its hlstorj, peoples, and products, and forms tlio worthy ontcoruo of 
seViiitcen a cars of lalmiir wltli exceptional oppoi-tunitlcs for rcndcrii g that labour 
fmltml ^otlllllg could be moro lucid than bir IMlllnm nnntcrs cxpoBitloiis of tbo 
economic and political condition of India at the present time, or more Intel cstliig 
tliau Ul8 scholarly history of tbo India of tho imat’ — r/ic Timet 



TRUBNER S ORIENTAL SERIES 


THE FOLLOWING WORKS HAVE ALREADY APPEARED — 

Third Edition, post 8vo, cloth, pp xvi. — 438, pnce 168. 

ESSAYS ON THE SACRED LANGUAGE, WRITINGS, 
AND RELIGION OF THE PARSIS. 

Bt aiARTIN HAUG, Ph D , 

Lnte of the TJniversities of Tubman, Ghttingen, and Bonn , Superintendent 
of Sansknt Studies, and Professor of Sanskrit in the Poona College 
Edited and Enlabged by De E "W WEST 
To whioh IS added a Bioppmphical Memoir of the late Dr Hauo 
by Prof E. P Evans 

I History of the Researches into the Sacred Writings and Rehgion of the 
Parsis, from the Earliest Times down to the Present 
II Tjanguages of the Parsi Scriptures 

III The Zend-Avesta, or the Scnptnre of the Parsis 

IV The Zoronstnan Religion, as to its Origin and Development 

“ ' Essays on the Sacred Language, WriHngs, and Eeligton of the Parsis ' by the 
late Dr Martin Hang, edited by Dr B W Vrest. Ibe author intended, on his return 
from Indio, to expand the materials contained In this work into a comprehensive 
account of the Zoroastrian religion, but tlie design was frustrated by his untimely 
death. We have, however, in a concise and readable form, a history of the researches 
into the sacred Tilings and religion of the Parsis from the earliest times down lo 
the present — a dissertation on the lansuages of the Parsi Scriptures, a translotion 
of the 2 !ond Avesta, or the Scripture of the Parsis, and a dissertation on the Zoroas 
trian i-oliglon, with espeoiol reference to Its origin and development. — Ttmet 


Post 8vo, cloth, pp vm — 176, pnce ye 6d 

TEXTS FROM THE BUDDHIST CANON 

COMMONLY KNOWN AS “ DHAMMAPADA ” 

Wtih Accompanying Narratives. 

Translated from the Chinese by S BEAL, B A , Professor of Chinese, 
University College, London. 

The Dhammnpada, as hitherto known by the Pali Text Edition, as edited 
bj FausboU, by Max Midler’s English, and Albrecht Weber’s German 
translations, ooninsts only of twenty six chapters or sections, whilst the 
Chinese version, or rather recension, as now translated by Mr Beal, con- 
sists of thirty-nine sections The students of Pah who possess Fanshdll’s 
text, or either of the above named translations, wiU therefore needs want 
Mr Beni's English rendenng of the Chinese version , the thirteen above 
named additional sections not being accessible to them in any other form , 
for, even if tliey understand Chinese, the Chinese original would be un 
obtainable by them 

“ Mr Beal s rondoring of the Chinese translation is a most valuable aid to the 
orltlcai study of the work. It contains authentic texts gathered from ancient 
canonical books, and generally connected with some incident in the history of 
Buddha, Their great interest, however, consists In the light which they throw upon 
everyday life In India at tlio remote jirlod at which they were written, and upon 
Uio method of teaching adopted the founder of the religion The method 
employed was princiimlly parable, and the simplicity of the tales and the excoUonco 
<if the rnorala inculcated, os well os the strange bold which they have retained upon 
Uio minds of nitlllonB of people, make them n very remarkable study ” — I\ma 

“ Sir Beak by making it acccssiblo in an English dress, has added to the great ser- 
vices ho has already rendered to the comparative study of religious history —Aevdemy 

' Valuable os exlilhltlng the doctrine of the Buddhists in Its purest, least nduJ 
tented form it brings thomodem reader face to face with that slniplocreed andjuJa 
of conductwhichwonlts way ovortho minds of myriads, and which is now nomimiUy 
professed by 1^5 millions, who havo overlaid its austere simplicity with Innumorablo 
coromonics, forgotten its maxims, perverted its teaching, and so inverted its leading 
principle *hnt a religion wlicse founder denied a God, now worshli* that founder as 
a t si LiraseU.''— fcotnnan 
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Second Edition, post 8\o, cloth, pp x\iv — 360, pnce los 6d 

THE HISTORY OF INDIAN LITERATURE 

By ALBRECHT WEBER 

Translated from tlio Second German Edition bv John JIann, M A , and 
Theodor Zachaihae, Ph D , -vvith the snnotion of the Author 

Dr BaHLER, Inspector of Schools in India, \rntes — “BTien I -was Pro 
lessor of Oriental Languages in Elphinstone College, I frequently felt the 
ai ant of such a a\ ork to arhioli I could refer the students ’ 

Professor Cowell, of Cambndge, writes — “It anil be especially useful 
to the students lu our Indian colleges and uniaersities I used to Jong for 
such a book uhen I aaas teaching in Calcutta Hindu students are intensely 
interested in the history of Sanskrit literature, and this volume will suiiply 
them avith all they avaiit on the subject ” 

Professor Whitne\, Yule College, Newhaven, Conn , U S A , avntes — 
“I was one of the class to whom the work avas onginally giaen in the form 
of academic lectures At their first appearance they wei-e by far the most 
learned and able treatment of tbeir subject, and with their recent additions 
they stdl maintain deculedlj the same rank ” 

“ Is porliaps the moat comprohensivo and Indd survov of Sanskrit literature 
eadant. The essays contained lu the volume wore originally dellvorod ns academia 
lectures, and at the time of their first publication wore acknowledged to be by far 
the most learned and able treatment of the subject. They have now been brought 
up to date by the addition of all the most Important results of recent researohj— 
7 Vila 


Post 8vo, cloth, pp XU — 198, accompanied by Two Linguago 
Maps, price 7s. 6d 

A SKETCH OF 

THE MODERN LANGUAGES OF THE EAST INDIES. 

By ROBERT N CDSl’ 


Tlie Author has attempted to fill up a vacuum, the inconvemence of 
■uhich pressed itself on his notice Much had been written about the 
languages of the East Indies, but the extent of our present knowledge had 
not even been brought to a focus It occurred to him that it might be of 
use to others to publish in an arranged form the notes which he Lad collected 
for his own edification 

“ Supplies a deficiency which has long been felt .” — Tima 

“ The book before us Is then a valuable contribution to philological sdeaee. It 
passes under review a vast number of languages, and It gives or professes to give In 
every case the sum and substonoe of tho opinions and judgments of the ber^-infcnned 
writers — Saturdai/ Reiiev! 


Second Corrected Edition, post 8vo, pp ni — 116, clo'h, vzics cj, 

THE BIRTH OF THE WAR-GOD 

A Poem By KALIDASA. 


Translated from the Sanskrit into Engluh Yetf* --t 
Ealph T H. GHimTH, 3 LA. 

“ A very spirited rendering of tho Eumaratorti}^ra, -wu £ 3 ^ r-blmbo^l 

twenty six years ago, and which we are glad to tee raaie eeie*- - , 

“ Mr Griffiths very spirited rendering Is well - 

Interested in Indian literature, or enjoy the tenae-nea 
Imagination of Its author — Indian Anlnjuaiy ~ ' 


^ -sj-o are at ail 
-Z riita creatl-e 


“We are vorv glad to welcome a second r* -A r - 

translation. Fen translations deserve a sectodecii 
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Post 8vo, pp 432, cloth, pnco i6s 

A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF HINDU MYTHOLOGY 
AND RELIGION, GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, AND 
LITERATURE 

Et JOHN DOWSON, M E A.S , 

Lnte Professor of Hindustom, Stuff Collego 

“ Tills not only forma on Indtaponsnblo book of roforonco to students of Indian 
litemtiire, but is nlso of grent goncml Interest, ns It gives In n concise nnd onslly 
ncooBslblo form all that need bo known nliout the personages of Hindu mythologi 
■whose names are so familiar, but of whom so little Is known outside the limited 
circle of tavanlt ’ — 

“ It is no slight gain when such subjects are treated fairly and fully In a modemto 
space , and wo need only add tlint tho few wants which wo may hope to see supplied 
In new editions detract but little from tho general excollonco of Mr Dowson a work." 
— Salniafay llemeto 

Post 8vo, 'With View of Mecca, pp cxii — rya, cloth, price 98 

SELECTIONS FROM THE KORAN 

Br ED-WARD WILLIAM LANE, 

Translator of “ Tho Thousand nnd One Nights , Lc , i.c. 

A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with an Introduction by 
Stanlei Lane Poole. 

'' Has boon long osteomod in this country as the compilation of one of tho 
groatoafc Arabic scholars of tho time, tho late Mr Lane, tho well known tmnslstor of 
the ‘ Arabian Nighta. Tho present editor has onhnncod tho -value of his 

relative s work by divesting tho text of n groat deal of extraneous matter introduced 
by way of comment and prefixing an Introduction — Ttmet 

" Mr Poole Is both a generous and a learned biographer Jlr Poole tolls us 
the facts so far os It is possible for industry nnd criticism to ascertain them, 
and for literary skill to present them lu a condensed and re:idublo form ' —Sngluli 
mail, CalcxiUa. 

Post 8vo, pp VI — 368, cloth, pnoe 14a 

MODERN INDIA AND THE INDIANS, 

BEING A SERIES OF IMPRESSIONS, NOTES, AND ESSAYS 

bt monier williams, D C L., 

Hou LLD of the University of Calcutta, Hon Member of tho Bombay Aslatlo 
Socloty, Bodon Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxfora 

Third Edition, revised and augmented by considerable Additions, 
with IllustrntionB nnd a Map 

" In this volume wo have the thoughtful impressions of a tlioughtful man on some 
of the most Important questions connected -with our Indian Empire An en 
lightened oliservant man travelling among an enlightened observant people, Professor 
Jlonlcr WlUlams has brought before tho public In a pleasant form more of the manners 
and oustoms of tho Queen s Indian subjects than wo over remember to have seen in 
any one work. Ho not only deserves the thanks of every Englishman for this able 
onutrlbutlon to the study of Modem India — a subjoot with which wo should be 
specially familiar — but he deserves the thanks of every Indian, Parsee or Hindu, 
Bundhlst nnd ifoslom, for hts clear exposition of their manners, their creeds, and 
their necessities ' — Ttmet 

Post 8vo, pp xliv — ^376 cloth, price 14B. 

METRICAL TRANSLATIONS FROM SANSKRIT 
WRITERS. 

With an Introduction, many Prose Versions, nnd Parallel Passages from 
Classical Authors 

Bt J MUIR, C LB , D 0 L , LL D , Ph D 

" An nCTeeable introduction to Hindu poetrv — Ttmet 

" A volume which may bo taken ns a fair illustration alike of the religions 
and.moril sentiments nnd of tho legendary lore of tho best Sanskrit writers " — 
Adinturpfi JJaity Review 
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Secoud Ldition, post 8vo, pp xxvi. — 244, clotb, pnco los 6d. 

THE GULISTAN, 

Or, hose garden OF SHEKH MUSHLIU’D-DIN SADI OF SHIRAZ 

Translated for tlie First Time into Prose and Vorse, vritli an Introductory 
Pieface, and a Life of the Author, from the Atisb Kadab, 

Bt EDWARD B EASTWICK, GB, MA, FRS, MRA.S 

“ It la a vorj fair rendering of the original . ' — Timts 

“Tlio now edition has long been desired, and will bo welcomed by all who taho 
any interest in Oriental jxiet^ The Oulttlan is a tipical reraian verse-book of the 
highest order Jlr Eastwick a rhymed translation has long established itself in 

a secure x>osltlou as the beat version of Sadi s finest work.’ — Academy 
“ It is both faithfully and gracofullj executed.’ — Tablet 


In Two Volumes, post 8vo, pp vni. — ^408 and viiu — 348, olotb, pnco 28s 

MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS RELATING TO INDIAN 

SUBJECTS 

Br BRIAN HOUGHTON HODGSON, Esq , F R S , 

Late of the Bengal Civil Son ice , Corresponding Momber of the Institute , Chevalier 
of the Legiou of Honour , into British Minister at the Court of Nepal, <!ic , io 

CONTENTS OF VOL / 

SECTloh I — On the Kocch, Bddd, and Dhimdl Tribes — Part I Vocabulary — 
Part II Grammar — Part III Their Origin, liOcation, Numbeis, Creed, Customs, 
Character, aud couditiou, with a General Description of the Climate they dwell in. 
— Appendix. 

Section II — On Himalayan Ethnology — I Comparative Vocabulary of Ihe Lan- 
guages of the Broken Tribes of Ndpdk — IL Vocabulary of the Dialects of the Kirauti 
Language. — III Grammatical Analysis of the Vdyu Language The VAyu Grammar 
— IV Analysis of th? Bdhing Dialect of the Kininti language The Billing Gram 
mar — V On the Vdju or Hdyu Tribe of the Central Himaldya. — VI On toe iviranti 
'Tribe of the Central Himalaya. 

CONTENTS OF VOL II 

Section III — On the Aborigines of North-Eastern India. Comparative Vocabulary 
of the Tibetan, B<Jd<5, and Gdrt Tongues 

Section IV — Aborigines of the North Eastern Frontier 

Section V — Aborigines of the Eastern Frontier 

Section VI — The Indo-Chinese Borderers, and their connection with the Hima- 
layans aud Tibetans Comparative Vocabulary of Indo-Chinese Borderers in Arakau 
Comparative Vocabulary of Indo-Chinese Borderers in Tenasserlm. 

SEcndN VII — ^The Mongolian AfiSultles of the Caucasians — Comparison and Ana 
lysis of Caucasian i^nd Mongolian Words 

Section VIIL — Physical Type of Tibetans 

Section IX. — The Aborigineb of Central India — Comparative Vocabulary of the 
Aboriginal Language of Central India. — Aboilgines of the Eastern Ghats — Vocabu 
lary of some of the Dialects of the Hill and Wandering Tribes in the N orthem Sircars 
— Aborigines of the Nilgiris, with Bemorks on their Affinities — Supplement to the 
Nilgirlan Vocabularies — The Aborigines of Southern India and Ceylon. 

Section X — Route of Nepalese iUsslon to Pekin, with Remarks on the Water- 
shed and Plateau of Tibet 

Section XI — Route from Kdthmdndd, the Capital of Nepdl, to Darjeeling in 
Sikim — Memorandum relative to the Seven Cosis of Nepdl 

Section XII — Some Accounts of the Systems of Law and Police as recognised in 
the State of b epdk 

Section XIIL — ^The Native Method of making the Paper denommated Hindustan, 
NApdlese 

Section XFV — ^Pre-eminence of the Vomaculars , or, the Anglloists Answered , 
Being Letters on the Education of the People of India 

“ For the study of the less known races of India Mr Brian Hodgson s 'Mlscellane 
OUB Essays ’ will be found very valuable both to the philologist and the ethnologist. 
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Third Edition, Two Vola , post 8vo, pp viii.— 268 and viii — 326, cloth, 

price 218 

THE LIFE OR LEGEND OP GAUDAMA, 

THE BUDDHA OF THE BURMESE With Annotations 
The Ways to Neibban, and Notice on tho Phongyics or Burmese Monks 
Br THE Bight Kkv P BIGANDET, 

Bishop of Bamatha, Vicar Apostolic of Ava and Pegu 

“The -work Is furnished with copious notes, wnlch not only llhistrato tlio subject 
matter, but form n perfect onoycloprodla of Buddhist loro — Tmia 

“ A work which will furnish riiropcan students of Buddhism n Itli a most valuable 
help In the prosooutlon of tholr Invostlgntlons — Bdinburph Daily Jlevieio 
“ Bishop Bigandot s Invaluable work. ’ — Indian Antiquary 

“Viewed In this light, Its Importance Is sufficient to place students of tlio subject 
under a deep obligation to Its author ' — Calcutta Itevieu 

“ This work la one of tho greatest authorities upon Buddhism ” — Dublin Jlevieic 


Post 8vo, pp XXIV — 420, cloth, price i8s 

CHINESE BUDDHISM. 

A VOLUME OF SKETCHES, HISTORIOAL AND CBITICAL 
Br J EDKINS, D D 

Author of “ China’s Place in Philology,” “ Religion in China,” kc., ko 

" It contains a vast deal of Important Information on tho subject, such as Is only 
to be gained by long-coutlnued study on tho spot. — Athenmm 

“Upon tho whole, wo know of no work comparable to It for tho extent of Its 
original reaearoh, and tho slmpllolty with which this complicated system of phUo* 
Bo^y, rdlglon, literature, and ritual Is set forth ’ — Britiih Quarterly Jleritic 

“ Tho whole volume Is replete with learning It deserves most careful study 
from all Interested In the history of tho religions of tho world and expressly of those 
•a ho are concerned in the propagation of Christianity Dr Edklns notices In tonne 
of just condemnation the exaggerated piolso bestowed upon Buddhism by recent 
English writers ' — Record. 


Post 8 VO, pp 496, cloth, price los 6d 

LINGUISTIC AND ORIENTAL ESSAYS, 

Whitten ebom the Yeae 1846 to 1878 

By ROBERT NEEDHAM GUST, 

Late Member of Her Majesty’s Indian Civil Service , Hon Secretary to 
the Royal Asintio Society, 

and Author of “ The Modem Languages of the East Indies " 

" lYe know none who has described Indian life, especially the life of the natives, 
with so much learning, sympathy, and literary talent. — Academy 

“ They seem to us to be full of suggestive and original remarks. —St Jamet » Oaiette. 

‘ His book contains a vast amount of Information The result of thirty five years 
of Inquiry, reflection and speculation, and that on subjects as full of fascination os 
of food for thought. — Tablet 

‘ Exhibit such a thorough acquaintance with the history and antiquities of India 
ns to ontltlo him to speak as one having authority — Edinburgh Daily Reviete 

“ Tho author speaks with the authority of personal experience It is this 

constant association with the country and the people which gives such a vividness 
to many of tho pages. — Athenaum. 
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Post 8vo, pp civ — 348, cloth, pnce i8s 

BTJBDHIST BIETH STORIES, or, Jataka Tales. 

The Oldest Collection of Folk-lore Extant 
BEING THE JATAKATTHAVANNANA, 

For the first time Edited in the original Puh 
Bt V FAUSBOLL ; 

And Translated by T "W Bhys Datids 
Translation Volume I 

•'Thoso arc talcs supposed to have been told by tlio Biiddlia of -wliatlio bad seen 
and board in bis previous birtlis Tlioy are piobablv tbo nearest representatives 
of tbo original Aryan stories from 'wblcb sprang tlio folk loro of Europe as woU ns 
India. Tlio introduction contains a most interesting disquisition on tbo migrations 
of tliese fables, traclug their rcappcarinco in tbo various groups of folk-loro legends 
Among other old friends, n e meet with a version of the J udgmout of Solomon ’ — Times. 

“It is now some voars since Mr Rhvs Davids assorted his right to bo heard 011 
this subject by his able article on Buddhism in the now edition of the ‘ Encyclopsedia 
Brltannlca ’ — Lteds ilercv-ry 

“ All who arc interested in Buddhist literature ought to feel deeply indebted to 
Mr Rhys Davids His well-oatablishod reputation us a Pali scholar is a suffleient 
guarantee for the fidelity of his version, and the stylo of his translations is deserving 
of high praise.’ — Academy 

“No more competent expositor of Buddlilsm could be found than Mr Rhys Davids 
In the Jtttaka book we liavo, than, a priceless record of the earliest Imaginatlvn 
Bterature of our race , and ft presents to us a nearly complete picture of the 
social life and customs and iwpular beliefs of the common people ot Aryan tribes, 
closely related to ourselves. Just as they wore passing through the first stages of 
civilisation ~St James s GasetU. 


Post 8 VO, pp xxvui. — 362, cloth, price 14B 

A TALMUDIC MISCELLANY, 

Ob, a thousand AND ONE EXTEAOTS FROM THE TALMUD, 
THE MIDRASHIM, AND THE EABBALAH 
Compiled and Translated by PAUL ISAAC HERSHON, 

Author of “ Genesis According to the Talmud,” Lo 
With Notes and Copious Indexes. 

" To obtain In so concise and handy a form as this volume a general Idea of the 
Talmud Is a boon to ChristlanB at least. — Times. 

“ Its pecuUar and popular character will make It attractive to general readers 
Mr Hershou is a very competent scholar Contains samples of the good, Imd, 

and indifferent, and especially extracts that throw light upon the Scriptures — 
British Quarterly Bevieio 

“ 'Will convey to English readers a more complete and truthful notion of the 
Talmud than any other work that has yet appeared.” — Daily Neios 

“ Without overlooking In the slightest the several attractions of the previous 
volumes of the ‘ Oriental Series, wo have no hesitation in saying that this surpasses 
them all in interest. — Edinburgh Daily Itevxew 
“ Mr Hershon has thus given English re,iders what la we believe, a fair set 
of specimens which they can test for themselves — The Becord 

“ This book is by far the best fitted In the present state of knowledge to enable the 
general reader to gain a fair and unbiassed conception of the multifarious contents 
of the wonderful miscellany which can only be truly understood — so Jewish pride 
asserts— by the life-long devotion of scholars of the Chosen People ” — Inquirer 

“ The value and importance of this volume consist in the fact that scarcely a single 
extract is given In its pages but throws some light, direct or refracted, upon thoso 
Bcrlptures which are the conamon heritage of Jew and Christian alike " — John Bull 
“ It is a capital specimen of Hebrew scholarship , a monument of learned, loving, 
light-giving labour^ — Jewish Herald 
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Post 8vo, pp x\u— 280, clotli, pnco 6s 

EASTERN PROVERBS AND EMBLEMS 

Illustrating Ou) Truths 
Bi Rev J LONG, 

?irember of tbe Bengal Asiatic Society, PEGS. 

We regard the book os valuable, and wish for it a wide clreulatioii and attentive 
reading^. ’ — Reconl 

“ Altogetlier it is quite a feast of good tbings "—Globe 

■“ It is full of luteresting matter — Anluinary ^ 


Post 8t o, pp viii — 270, cloth, price 7B 6d 

INDIAN POETRY, 

Containing a New Edition of the “Indian Song of Songs, ’ from the Sansciit 
of tlie “Giui Govinda of Jnjndein , Two Books from “Tlie Iliad of 
India” (Mahnbharata), “ Proverbial 'SVisdom fiom the Shlokns of the 
Hitopadesa, and otlier Oriental Poems 
B\ EDWIN ARNOLD, C S L, Authoi of “The Light of Asia ” 

“ In tills now volume of Messre Trllbner a Oriental Scides, Mr Edwin Arnold does 
good service by illustmtiug tiuough tlie medium of bis musical Eiigliab melodies, 
tlie power of Indian poetry to stir European emotions. 1 lie ‘ Indian bong of Songs 
is not unknown to scbolius Mr Arnold will have introduced it among popular 
Englisb iKiems Nothing could bo mom gi iccful and debcate tliiui tbe shades by 
which Krishna is portrayed in the gradual process of being w eaned by the lot 0 of 
‘ Beautiful Radha, jasmine-bosotned Radha, 
from the allurements of the forest nymphs, In whom the five souses are tvpified. — 
Time* 

‘ No other English poet has ever thrown his genltis and bis art so tliorougblv into 
the work of translating Eastern ideas as Mr Arnold his done in his splendid pii-a 
phrases of language contained in these mighty epics —Duxlv Teleg\ oj)n 

“ The poem abimuda mth imagorv of Eoatom luNunousness and sensuousm ss , the 
ilr seems laden with the spicv odours of the tropics, and the verse has a rlobuess and 
a molodv sufficient to captivate the senses of the dullest — kUmilard 

‘ The transUtor, wlille producing a aery enjoyable poem, has adhered with toler- 
ible fidelity to tbe original text "—Omltmd Mail 
“ Wo certainly wish Jlr Arnold success in bis attempt ‘ to populnrise Indian 
classics, that being, as Ids preface tells ns, tbe goal towards which he bends his 
otforts ” — Alien e Indian Mail 


Post 8vo, pp IlVi — 296, cloth, price ros. 6d 

THE MIND OF MENCIUS , 

Or, POLITICAL ECONOMY FOUNDED UPON MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY 

A Si bTEMATio Digest of the Doctrines of the Chinese Philosopher 

Mencius 

Translated from tbe Onginal Text and Classified, with 
Comments and Expl (nations, 

By the Rev ERNST FABER, Rhenish Mission Society 
Translated from the German, with Additional Notes, 

13 v the Rev A B HUTCHINSON, CMS, Church Mission, Hong Kong 

“ Mr Faher is alrcadv well known in the field of Chinese studies hv bis digest of 
tbe doctrines of Confucius, The value of this work will lie perceived when it is 
remembered that at no time since relations commenced between Cbm i and the 
Meat has tbe former been so jiowerful — we had almost said aggressive — as now 
For those who will give it camful study, Jlr Flibers work is one of the most 
valuable of tbe excellent series to whlth It belongs, — Anture. 
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TR Os VERS ORrCNRAL SERIES 


Post 8vo, in> 336, cloth, pnce 16s 

THE RELiaiONS OF INDIA. 

Pt a BAKTH 

Trinsliiteil from the French jth tho imthoritj niid assistnjice of tlic Anthor 

Iho author has at the rofinest of the piihlisherR, consnltrihU tnlar'.td 
the work for the iraiiHlator, and hiiK added the htemturc of the hiihjcrt ti> 
date , tne traiiKlntion may, therefore he lookeil tijion as an efitiiTjIent of .. 
new and iniproted edition of tho original 


“ la not only a vnliuiblo imniiiil of the rcligtona of India, which marks a distlnc'’ 
stej) in the treatment of the Kiihjcct, hut also a nstfnl T\orI of reference — AtmUt 0 / 
‘Tliia Tohime la a reproduction, wltli corrcctioiiR and addition" of an article 
contrihntcd hj tho learned anthor tno years a.o to the Fnc\clo]H.alie des Icncce 
Religdcnsca It attracted inneh notice when it first njijKmrC'l and is (.cnenllv 
admitted to present tlio best snmm irj extant of the vast niljject v iili whieli 1 
deals —Tnhltt 

Tliis is no*- only on the whole tho last hnt tho onlv mnnnil of the rellLlons of 
ludi I up^rt from litiddiilnni, rrhicb Iiato Id nic. picnciit 'Hork, 

shons not only great knowledge of the facts and poncr of clear exiKifdtion, hnt also 
PTcat insight into the inner history and tho deeper meaning of tlio gre-it religion 
for it is In rejility only one which it proposes to describe —Mrylfrv Jurtev ' 

‘‘ Tlie merit of then ork has boon emplullcnlly recognised hy the most onthonfalivo 
(jrlentallsts hotli in this country and on tho continent of Fiiroi*, Cut probahiv 
tlierc arc few Indianists (if wc may use the -nori) nlio wonld not derive a good deal 
of Infonnation from it, and especinlly from tlio extensive bibllographe provided in 
tlie noloR —Dublin lltronr 

" bueli a sketeli 11 11 irtli li es drawn nitli a master band C ilic f 2 <ty yml) 


Post 8to, pp vni —152, cloth, price 6s 

HINDU PHILOSOPHY 

The SA2sTCHYA KAllIKA or IS'AVAPvA KKIS^^A 

All Exposition of the Sjstem of Kn]ii 1 ii, -nilli an Appendix on tho 
and Vnis'eshiica S\ stems 

Bt JOHN DAVTLS, ALA (Cantab), 3 LR A S 

Tlie system of ICnpila contains nearla all that India has produced 111 the 
department of pure philosophy 


'TIio non Orionfalist finds in Ifr Davies e patient and learned gu do who 
loads hlmiiito tho intricacies of the philosophy of India and tnpplics him T-ltli a clue 
that he may not ho lost in them In the preface he states that the system of 
Ka])lla is the ‘earliest attempt on record to give an answer, from reason alone, 
to the nn stcrions questions which arise in every tlionghtfiil mind aliont the origin of 
tho world the imtnrc and relations of man mid liis future destiny and in bis learned 
and able notes ho exhibits the connection of tho Sankhya s\ stem wiih the philo 
Sophy of Spinoai and the connection of the svstom of Kapila with that of bchopcii 
hancr and Von llartmaun ’ — Foretirn Church Chnmele. * 

“ Mr Davies s volume on Hindu Fliilosophy is an undonhted gam to all students 
of the doseloprncnt of thought. Tlio system of Kapila, which is here gdvcii inn trails 
latioii from tho bfinkbya Kilitka is tho only contnf ntJon of India to pure philosophv 
Presents many points of deep interest to the student of cominralire nhilo- 
sojihy and without Mr Davies's lucid interpretation It would he difliciilt to aTmic- 
ciato these riolnts in any adequate mnuiier ’ —Salim/ny y(frtcK 
“Mo welcome Mr Diivicss book as a valuable addition 
llhraia ’ — Soles and Queries 


to our pbilosoiibical 



TKUGA^ER'S OR I EAT AL SERIES 


Post 8\o, pp \ — 130, cloth, pnco 63 

A MAinJAL OF hutdit pantheism vedantasaea 

Trnnshitod, ^\Jth copious Annotations, 

' JlAJon G A JACOB, 

Boinhiy StnlT Corps , Inspector of Armj Schools 

The design' of this little Mork is to provide for missionnries, and for 
others who like them, Imie little leisure for onginnl research, an accurate 
suniinar\ of the doctrines of the Vediliit i 

“ Tlio modest title of Major Jacobs xvork conveys but an inadequate Idea of the 
mst amount of re aireli embodied in bis notes to the text of tlio Vedantasara. bo 
eoidous, Indeed, ire those, and so nuitU collateml matter do thej bring to bear on 
t lie subject, that the diligent siiidcnt ulll rise from tlieir perusal with a fairly 
adequiteticu of Hindu philoeophx generally His worh is one of the best of 
its kind tliat wo have seen —talciitui JUrictc 


Post 8\o, pp X.11 — 154, cloth, price 7s 6d 

TSUin— I I GO AM 
The Slprejie BEibc of the Khoi Khoi 
B\ THLOPHILUS HAHN, Pli D , 

Custodian of the Gicy Collection, Cape Town , Corresponding Member 
of tlie Gc«5,r Societj, Uresden , Corresponding Member of the 
Authiopologicnl Society, Tienna, Lc , Lc 

Tlio first instalment of Dr Hahns labours will be of interest not at the Cape 
only but in every bnlversity of Eurojxj It is, in fact, a most v iluable contribution 
to the compiritivo study of religion and mvtliology Accounts of tlieir religion and 
luvthologv were soittored about in various books these have been cirefully col 
leeted by Dr Hahn and printed in his second chapter, euiaciied and improied by 
what he has been able to collect himself — Proj Max M filler in the Ameteenth 
t ntnrii 

‘ It is full of good things — St Jamet t Gaectte. 


In hour Toluraes Post 8vo, Tol I , pp mi — 392, cloth, price 12s 6d , 
Vol II , pp VI — 408, cloth, price 12s 6d , Yol HI , pp viii — 414, 
cloth, price 12s 6d , Vol IV , p^i tin — 340, cloth, price los 6d 

A COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY TO THE QURAN 

To WTIICH IS PREFIXED SALES PreLIMLNART DISCOURSE, MTTH 
ADDITIo^AL Notes and Estendations 

Together with a Complete Index to the Text, Preliminary 
Discourse, and Notes 

By Kev E M. 'WHEliRY, MIA , Lodiann 

‘As Mr Wherrvs book is intended for missionaries in India it is no doubt w ell 
that they should bo prepared to meet if they can the ordinary arguments and mter 
jiretatious, and for this puipose Jlr M herry s additions wdll prove usofuL — Saturday 
Aevtetc 




TRUBNCR S ORIENTAL SERIES 


Second Edition Post 8vo, pp vj — 208, cloth, pnce 8b 6d 

THE EHAGAVAD-GITA. 

Tmnslated, with Introduction and Notes 

Bt JOHN DAVIES, ILA (Cantab ) 

“ Let us add that his translation of the Bhagavad GIti is, as we judge, the best 
that has ns yet appeared in English, and that his Philological Notes are of quite 
po„uUar value — Duhlm Revleio 


Post 8vo, pp 96, cloth, pnce 5s 

THE QUATRAINS OF OMAR KHAYYAM 

Translated by E H "WIIINFIELD, M A , 
Barrister at Law late H M Bengal Civil Service 


Post 8\o, pp xjcxii. — 336, cloth, pnce los 6d 

THE QUATRAINS OF OMAR KHAYYAM 

The Persian Text, with an English Verse Translation 
By E H "WHINFIELD, late of the Bengal Civil Service 

“Hr 'Whlnfield has executed a difficult task with considemhlo success, and his 
version coutahis much that will ho new to those who only know Mr Fitrgomld s 
delightful selection- — Acadtmv 

" The moat prominent features in the Qiiatmins are their profound agnosticism, 
coiuhlncd with a (atnlism based more on philosophic than religious grounds, their 
Lpli uri-aiilsm and tho spirit of universal tolerance and charity which animates them " 
— Calcutta Rnteic 


Post 8vo, pp XXIV — 268, cloth, pnce 95 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE UPANISHADS AND 
ANCIENT INDIAN METAPHYSICS 

As exhibited in a series of Articles contributed to the Calcutta Review 

By ARCHIB.VLD EDIVARD GOUGH, M A , Lincoln OoUege, Oxford , 
Principal of the Calcutta Madrasa, 

‘ For practical purpo'cs this Is jHirhaps tho most impoi tnnt of tho works Uiat have 
thus far appeared in ‘ Trtlbnor s Oriental Scries ' Be cannot doubi that for all 
who may lake it up tho work must bo one of profound interest — Saturday llevieic 


lu Two Volumes Vol I , post 8vo, pp xxiv — 230, cloth, pnce 7s 6d. 

A COMPARATIVE HISTORY OF THE EGYPTIAN AND 
MESOPOTAMIAN RELIGIONS 
Bi Dn C P TIELE 

Vol I — Histoiu of the EoirriAN Religiox 
Ininslatcd from the Dutch with the Assistance of tho Author 
Bj JAJIES BALLINGAL 

' it places in tho hands of the English readers a history of Egjptian Bcligion 
whidi is \trj complete whieh is liasod on the liest materials, and which has been 
lllu 'rateal hj tho 1 Ucat results of rose irch In this \olunio tlvero is a great deal of 
iiii iimation n-s well as ludopcndciit into tigatlon for the trustworthiness of which 
I)r Tielos 11 line is in itself a guiraiitce and tlio description of tho successive 
religions under the Old Kingdom, the Middle Kingdom, aim tho Now Kingdom, is 
^iveii ii a niaiinei w hleh is sehol iilj iiid minute — Scottman 




TRUBNER V ORIENTAL SERIES 


Post 8vo, pp xii — 302, cloth, price 8b 6d 

YUSUF AND ZULAIKHA. 

A Poem by JAMI 

Translated from the Persian into English Verse 
By KALPH T H GRIFFITH 

“ sir Griffltb, who has done already good semce as translator into verse from the 
Sanskrit has done further good work in this translation from the Persian, and he 
has evidently shown not a little skill in his rendering the quaint and very oriental 
style of his author into our more prosaic, less figurative, language The work, 

b^des its intrinsic merits, is of importance as being one of the moat popular and 
famous poems of Persia, and that which is read in all the independent native schools 
of India where Persian is taught ” — ScoUman 


Post 8vo, pp Till — 266, cloth, price 98. 

LINGUISTIC ESSAYS 

By carl ABEL 

“ An entirely novel method of dealing with philosophical questions and impart a 
real liuman interest to the otUerwiaa dry tochnicnltties of the saence ” — Standard 
“ Ur Abel is an opponent from whom it is pleasant to differ, for he writes with 
enthusiasm tmd temper, and his mastery over the English language fits him to be a 
cuauipion of unpopular doctrines ’ — Athencninu 


Post 8vo, pp IX — 281, cloth, pnce los. 6d 

TBE SARV A - DABSANA - SAMGRAHA , 

Ob, REVIETy OF THE DIFFERENT SYSTEMS OF HINDU 
PHILOSOPHY 

By MADHAVA ACHARYA 

Translated by E R COWELL, M A., Professor of Sanskrit in the University 
of Cambridge, and A E GOUGBL M A., Professor of Philosophy 
in the Presidency College, Calcutta 

This work is an interesting specimen of Hindu critical ability The 
author successively passes in review the sixteen philosophical systems 
current in the fourteenth century m the South of India , and he gives what 
appears to him to be tbeir most important tenets 

‘ The translation is trustworthy throughout. A protracted sojourn in India, 
where there is a living tradition, has fomiliarised the translatois nilh Indian 
thought — Athenaum. 


Post 8vo, pp liv — 368, cloth, price 14B 

TIBETAN TALES DERIVED FROM INDIAN SOURCES. 

Translated from the Tibetan of the Kah-Gydb- 
By F ANTON VON SCHIEFNER 
Done into Enghsh from the German, with an Introdnction, 

By W R S RAIBTON, M.A 

“Mr Ralston, whose name is so familiar to all lovers of Russian folk lore, has 
supplied some interesting Western analogies and parallels drawn, for the most Jiart, 
from Slavonic sources, to the Eastern folk tales, culled from the Kabgynr, one of the 
divisions of the Tibetan sacred books ." — Acadtmy 

“The translation could scarcely have fallen into better hands An Introduc 
tlon gives the leading facta m the lives of those scholars who have given their 
attention to gaining a knowledge of the Tibetan hterature and language " — Calcutta 
Review 

“ Ought to interest all who care for the East, for amusing stories, or for comparative 
folk lore — Pall Mall Gazette, 




TRUBNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES 


Post 8vo, pp XVI, — 224, cloth, pnoe 9s. 

UDANAVAEGA. 

A CtotLEOTIOV OF VeBSES FBOir THE B0DDHI8T CaNOK 
Compiled by DHAKSIATEATA. 

Beiso the NOETHEEN BUDDHIST TEESION of DHASUIAPADA, 

Translated from the Tibetan of Bkoh hgynr, ivith Notes, and 
Extracts from the Commentary of Pradjnavarman, 

By "W "WOODVILLE EOCKHILL. 

*' Mr RookhiUs present work ia the first from which assistance will bo gained 
for a more ncourato understanding of the Pall text, it is, in fact, as yet tiie oulv 
term of comparison available to ns. Tlie ‘Udaiiavargn,’ the Thibetan version, was 
originally discovered by the late M Schiefner, who published the Tibetan text, and 
liad intended adding a translation, an Intention frustrated by his death, but which 
has been carried out by Mr BockhUI. Mr Itockhill may be cougrfltnlaiod for 
having wcU accomplished a difficult tosk." — Saturday Revitw 


In Two Voltunes, post 8vo, pp ixiv — 566, cloth, accompanied by a 
Language Map, pnoe i8s 

A SKETCH OF THE MODERN LANGUAGES OF AFRICA 

Br KOBEET NEEDHAM OUST, 

Barrister at-Law, and late of Her Majesty’s Indian Oivd Service 

“ Any one at oil Interested In African languages cannot do better than get Mr 
Oust s book It is encyclopaedic in its scope, and the reader gets a start clear away 
in any particular language, and ia left free to add to the initial sum of knowledge 
tlioro collected ." — Ratal J/ncury 

‘ Mr Cust has contrivea to produce a work of value to linguistic students ” — 
Ralurt. 


Third Edition Post 8vo, pp xv -250, cloth, pnee 7s. 6d 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF RELIGION TO THE 
SPREAD OF THE UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS 
Bt C P TEELE, 

Doctor of Theology, Professor of the History of Eehgions m the 
University of Iieyden 

Translated from the Dutch by J EsTUN Carpenter, SLA. 

“Few books of its siso contain tbo result of so much wide thinking, able and labo- 
rionn study, or enable tlio render to gain n better birds-eye view of tlie latest results 
of iuv stigaOons Into the religious lil->tory of nations. As Pmfessor Tiolo modestly 
• 'T"* * *n tills little book are outlines — pencil sketehos I miglit say — nothing more ’ 
liut there are some men wlioso sketches from a thurab-nnil nro of far more worth 
than an enormous canvas covered with tho crude painting of others, and it ia easy to 
sro; that tliC'O ingcs, {nil of information these sontoncos cut and wrhaps also ory, 
short and clear, coiidoiiao the fruits of lung oud thorough research .* — ScoUman 




TliUBNER”; ORIENTAL SERIES 


Post 8vo, pp xn — 312, with Maps and Plan, cloth, pnco 148 

A HISTORY OF BURMA. 

Including Burma Proper, Pcgn, Taungn, Tennsscnm, and Arahan From 
tlio luir]i08t Time to the Biid of the Firat "War nith British India 

B\ Lii LT Sin ABTHUR P PIIAYBE, G C M G , K 0 S I , and C B , 
Membrc Correspondant de la Sociuto Acadomiquo Indo Chinoiso 

do France 

"Sir Arthur Plmjrcs contribution toTrlilmprs Oriental Series suppltes a rccog- 
liiheti Want, and tta appcnnuico has been looked fora ant to for manj years 
(icncrO l>im\ re dcicrvcs urcat credit for the pnltcncoand Industry ttblthhas resulted 
in tills Ulstoiyr of Jdunna. — Satunla^ Rcricio 


Third Edition Post 8to, pp 276, cloth, pnco 7s 6d 

RELIGION IN CHINA. 

By JOSEPH EDKINS, D D , Peking 
C ontaining a Brief Account of the Three Religions of the Chinese, with 
Ob'-on ationa on the Prospects of Cbnstiau Comcrsion amongst that 
People 

" Ur hdklna has been most carcrnl in noting the raried and often complex phases 
of opinion, Fo ns to give an account of considerable value of the subject. — Scotfman 
* As a mlsslonarv, it lias been mrt of Ur Edkins duty to study the existing 
religions in China, and his long residcnco in the country has enabled him to acquire 
an Intimate knowledge of them as the\ at present exist — Saturday Jicrino 

' Ur Edkins valuable work, of which this is a sceond and revised edition, has 
from the time that it was published, been the standard authority upon the subject 
of which it treats ’ — houco-niormiit 

‘ Ur Edkins niav now bo fairly regarded as among the first authorities on 
Chlutso religion and lantuage. — Snlttli Qua) to Iv Ilcrieur 


Post 8\o, pp X -274, cloth, pnco 9s 

THE LIFE OF THE BUDDHA AND THE EARLY 
HISTORY OF HIS ORDER 

Denied from Tibetan Works in the Bkah-ligymr and Estan hgyur 
Follow ed by notices on the Early History of Tibet and Kboteu 

Translated by AV W ROOKHILL, Second Secretary U S Legation in China 

“The volume bc-ars testimony to the diligence and fulness with which the a ithor 
has consulted and tested the ancient documents bearing upon his remarkable sub- 
ject ” — Times 

" Will bo appreciated by those who devote themselves to those Buddhist studies 
which ha\ oof late years tlikon in those Western regions so remarkable a develop 
niont. Its matter possesses a special interest ns being derived from ancient Tibetan 
works, some imrtioiis of which, hero analysed and tninslatcd, have not yet attracted 
tlio attention of soholnrs The volume is rich in anciont stories bearing upon the 
world’s renovation and the origin of castes, as recorded in these venerable autho- 
rities ’ — Daily Deiet 


Third Edition Post 8vo, pp viii -464, cloth, price i6s 

THE SANKHYA APHORISMS OF KAPILA, 

AVith Illustrative Extracts from the Oommentanes 

Translated by J R BALLANTYNE, LL.D , late Principal of the Benares 

College 

Edited by FITZEDWARD HALL 

The work displays a vast expenditure of labour and scholarship, for which 
students of Hindoo plillosophy have every reason to bo grateful to Di Hall and the 
publishers ’ — Calcutta Jlevieic 





TRUBNCR'S ORIRNTAL SERIR'! 


Ill Two Volumes, jiost 8vo, pp c\ni -24a, ami \iii -370, cloUi, jinco 248 
Dcdioiited by jiormissioii to ILK II the I’niico of "Wiilts 

BUDDHIST EEOORDS OF THE WESTERN WORLD, 

Translated from the Olmiesc of Hiuon Tsmng (a n 629) 

SAblULL BA-, 

(Tnn ColL, Camb ) , B.N (Kotired Chaplain and N I ) , Professor of Chinese, 
University College, London , Rector of Wark, Northumberland, Lo 

An eminent Indian authonty writes rospecllng this -work —“Nothing 
more oan bo done in elucidating the Histor} of India until Mr Peal’s tmis 
lation of the ‘ Si yu ki ’ appears ’’ 

‘ It is a strange froaV. of lilstorical presenafion that the licst account of the con 
ditloii of India at that anoloiit ponotf 1ms come down to us fti the Isjohs of trjivtl 
written bi the Chlneao pilgrims, of whom linen Tlisang Is the boat kiiowu ’ — Timet 


Post 8vo, pp iImii -398, cloth, price 12s 

THE ORDINANCES OF MANU 

Translated from the Sanskrit, with an Introduction 
By the late A. C BUKNELL, Ph D , C I E 

Completed and Edited by E, "W HOPKINS, Pb D , 
of Columbia College, N Y 

“This work is full of Interest while for the student of sociology nnd tlio science 
of religion It is full of importance It Is a groat boon to get so notable a work in so 
accessible a form, admirably edited, and competently translated ’ — Seolnmn 
“Few men were more competent than Burnell to give us a really gowl translation 
of this well known law book, first rendered Into English bj Sir William Jones 
Burnell was not only an indeihmcltnt Sanskrit scholar, but an experienced lawyer, 
and ho joined to these two important qualifications the rare faculty of being able to 
express his thoughts In clear and trenclmnt Englislu li e ought to feel vorj 
grateful to Dr Hopkins for having given us all that could bo published of tho tmns 
lation left by BurnelL'’ — F Max JIUlleu in tho Academy 


Post 8vo, pp XII “234, cloth, pneo 98 

THE LIFE AND WORKS OF ALEXANDER 
CSOMA DE KOROS, 

Between 1819 and 1842 "With a Short Notice of all his Published nnd Un- 
published ‘Works and Essays From Original nnd for most part Unpub 
lished Documents 

By THEODORE DUKA, 51 D , F R C S {Eng ), Surgeon Major 
ILlL’s Bengal 5 Iedicnl Servuco, Retired, Ac 

“Not too soon have Messrs Trfibner added to their valuable Oriental Series a 
history of tho life nnd works of ono of tho most gifted nnd devoted of Oriental 
students, Alexander Gsoma do Koros It la forty tnroo years sinco his death, and 
though an account of his career was demanded soon after Ills decease, it has only 
now appeared in tho Important memoir of his compatriot, Dr Duka. —BooLieller 
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In Two Volumes, post 8vo, pp xii -318 nnd vi -312, cloth, pnoe 218 

MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS RELATING TO 
INDO-CHINA 


Repnnted from “Dalrymple’s Oriental Repertory,” “Asiatic Researches,” 
and the “Journal of the Asiatic Society of Rengal ” 


CONTENTS OF VOL I 


I — Some Accounts of Quedah By Michael Topping 

IL — Report made to the Chief and Council of Balambangan, hy Lieut James 
Barton, of his several Surveys 

III -Substance of a Letter to the Court of Directors from Mr John Jesse, dated 
July 20, 177s, at Borneo Proper 

IV — Formation of the Establishment of Poolo Peenang 

V — The Gold of Limong By John Macdonald 

Vr — On Three Natural Productions of Sumatra. By John Macdonald. 

VII — On the Traces of the Hindu Language and Literature extant amongst the 
Malays By WlUiam Marsden. 

VIII — Some Account of the Elastic Gum Vine of Prince Wales Island. By James 
Howlson 

IX— A Botanical Description of Urceola Ela^tlca, or Caoutchouc Vme of Sumatri 
and Pulo Pinang By William Roxburgh, M D 

X An Account of the Inhabitants of the Poggy, or Nassau Islands, lying off 

Sumatra. By John Crisp 

XI RemarVs on the Species of Pepper which are found on Pnnce Wales Island 

By William Hunter, M D 

XII On the Languages and Literature of the Indo-Chinese Nations By J 

Le\ den, M D 

XIIL Some Account of an Orang Outang of remarkable height found on the Island 

of Sumatra. By Clarke Abel, M D 

XrV Observations on the Geological Appearances and General Features of Por- 

tions of the Malayan Peninsula. By Cnptnlii James Low 

XV —Short Sketch of the Geology of Pulo-Pinang and the Neighbouring Islands 
By T Ware 

XVI —Climate of Singapore. 

XVIL —Inscription on the Jetty at Singapore 

XVIII Extract of a Letter from Colonel J Low 

XIX —Inscription at Singapore 

XX— An Account of Several Inscriptions found in Province WeUesley By Lieut 
Cob James Low 

-gYT Note on the Inscriptions from Singapore nnd Province Wellesley By J W 


Laldlay 

^^II On an Inscription from Keddah By Lieut Col Low 

■y-y ni i Notice of the Alphabets of the Philippine Islands 

-y-y py Sacclnot Review of the Observations of the Tides in the Indian Archipelago 

XXV —Report on the Tin of the Province of Mergub By Capt G B Tremeiiheere 

XXVI Report on the Manganese of Mergui Province By Capt. G B Tremenheere 

XXVII — Paragniphs to be added to Capt G B Tremenheere s Report 
XXVIII —Second Report on the Tin of Mergui By Capt. G B Tremenheere. 

XXIX Anal} sis of Iron Ores from Tavoy and Mergui, and of Limestone from 

Mergub By Dr A Dre. 

XXX Report of a Visit to the Pakchan River, and of some Tin Localities in the 

Southern Portion of the Tenassenm Provinces By Capt G B Tremenheere 

XXXI ^Report on a Route from the Mouth of the Pakchan to Kraii, and thence 

across the Isthmus of Krau to the Gulf of Siam By Capt. A 1 Fraser and Capt J G 
Forlong 

XXXII— Heport,&a, from Capt G B Tremenheere on the Price of Mergui Tin Ore. 
XXXIII —Remarks on the Different Species of Orang utan By F Blyth 
XXXIV — Further Remarks By E Blyth. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS RELATING TO INDO-CHINA— 

continaed. 

CONTENTS OF VOL II 

XSXV — C ibilogue ot Mammalia Inliabltlng the Malayan Peninsula and Islands 
By Theodore Cantor M D 

XXXVL— On the Local and Relative Geology of Singapore By J R Ix)gan 

XXX.VII — Catalogue of RoptUes inhabiting the Malayan Peninsula and Islands 
By Tlieodore Cantor, M D 

XSWIIL — Some Account of the Botanical Collection brought from the Eastward, 
in 1841, by Dr Cantor By the late W Griffith 

XXXtX. — On the Flat-Homed Taurine Cattle of S.E Asia. By E Blyth 

XL — Note, by Major General Q B Tremenhoere. 

Generil Indcr. 

Index of Vernacular Terms 

Index of Zoological Genera and Sub Genera occurring in Vol IL 

“The papers treat of almost every aspect of Indo-China— its philology, economy, 
geography, geology — and constitute a very material and important contribution to 
our ncce^ble Iniormatlon regarding that country and its people — Confmiporaiy 
Review 


Post 8vo, pp XU -72, cloth, price $8 

THE SATAKAS OF BHARTRIHAEL 

Translated from the Sanskrit 
By the Rev B HALE AVOETEfAlI, M.E A-S , 

Rector of Eggesford, North Devon 

“ A very interesting addition to Trtibnors Oriental Series — Saturday Review 
“ Many of the Maxims in the book. ha\e a Biblical ring and beauty of expression. 
— St Jama Ga-ettc 

Post 8vo, pp XU -180, cloth, pnce 6b. 

ANCIENT PROVEEBS AND MAXIMS FEOM BURMESE 

SOURCES , 

Oe, the NTTI LITERATURE OF BURSLA. 

By JAMES GRAY, 

Author of “Elements of Pali Grammar,” “Translation of the 
Dhammapadn,” Ac. 

The Sauscnt-PiVli word Nlti is equivalent to “condnct” in its abstract, 
and “guide” in its concrete signification As applied to books, it is a 
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PRnrACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


Tins book tries to present, within a small compass, an 
account of India and her people The materials on 
w Inch It is based arc condensed from my larger w'orks 
In iS6o, the Go\crnmcnt of India directed me to 
execute a Statistical Surv'cy of its dominions, — a vast 
enterprise, w hose records now make 12S printed volumes, 
aggregating 60,000 pages The scale of the opera- 
tions, although by no means too elaborate for the 
adnnnistratixc purposes for which they w’ere designed, 
necessarily placed their results beyond the reach of the 
general public The hundred volumes of The Siatisttcal 
Sui'vcy weixe therefore reduced to a more compendious 
form as the twelve volumes of The bupciial Gazetteer 
of India The present book distils into one volume 
the essence of the whole 

I have elsewhere explained the mechanism by w^hich 
the materials for the Statistical Survey were collected 
in each of the 240 Distncts, or territorial units, of British 
India 1 Without the help of a multitude of fellow'^- 
workers, the present volume could never have been 
w'ntten It represents the fruit of a long process of con- 
tinuous condensation But in again acknowdedgmg my 
indebtedness to brethren of my Service in India, I xvish 
to specially commemorate the obligations w^hich I also 
owe to a friend at home Mr J S Cotton, late Fellow 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, has rendered important aid 
at many stages of the w^ork 

1 See Preface to Volume I of Tlie Jmfcrial of Ltdia 
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Continuous condensation, although convenient to the 
reader, has its perils for tlie author Many Indian 
topics are still open questions, with regard to which 
divergences of opinion may fairly exist In some cases, 
I have been compelled by brevity to state my conclu- 
sions without setting forth the evidence on which tliey 
rest, and without any attempt to combat alternative views 
In other matters, I have had to content myself with 
conveying a correct general impression, while omitting 
the modifying details For I here endeavour to present 
an account, which shall be at once original and com- 
plete, of a continent inhabited by many more races and 
nations than Europe, in every stage of human develop- 
ment, from the polyandric tribes and hunting hamlets 
of the hill jungles, to the most complex commercial 
communities in the world When I have had to 
expose old fables, or to substitute truth for long 
accepted errors, I clearly show my grounds for doing 
so Thus, in setting aside the legend of Mahmud the 
Idol-Breaker, I trace back the growth of the myth 
through the Persian Historians, to the contemporary 
narrative of A 1 Biruni (970-1029 A D ) The calumnies 
against Jaganndth are corrected by the testimony of 
three centuries, from 1580, when Abul Fazl wrote, down 
to the pohce reports of 1870 Macaulay’s somewhat 
fanciful story of Plassey has been told afresh in the 
words of Clive’s own despatch The history of Christi- 
anity in India is written, for the first time, from original 
sources.a nd iocal inquiiy> 

But almost every period of Indian history forms an 
arena of controversy Thus, in tire early Sanskrit era, 
each date is the result of an intricate process of induc- 
tion , the chapter on the Scy thic inroads has been pieced 
together from the unfinished researches of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey and from local investigations , the gToivth 
of Hinduism, as the religious and social nexus of the 
Indian races, is here for the first time written In 
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attempting to reconstruct Indian history fiom its original 
sources in the fewest possible pages, I beg oriental 
scholars to bche\c that, although their indnidual views 
are not always set foith, they have been respectfully 
considered I also pray the English reader to icmcmber 
that, if he desires a more detailed treatment of the 
subjects of this volume, he may find it in my larger 
\\ orks 

W' H 

lifanh iSS6 
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VOWEL S 0 U N D S 


a 

has the sound of a as in 

rural 

d 

has the sound of a as in 

far 

e 

has the vowel sound in 

gre\ 

1 

has the sound of / as in 

police 

1 

has the vow'el sound in 

pier 

o 

has the sound of as in 

bone 

u 

has the sound of u as in 

bull 

t 

u 

has the sound of //as in 

sure 

ai 

has the vowel sound in 

1) rc 


Accents have been used as sparingly as possible , and omitted in such 
words or terminals as put, where the Sanskrit familj of alphabets takes the 
short vowel instead of the long Persian one The accents o\cr . and ;/ ha\e 
often been omitted, to avoid confusing the ordinarj English rc idcr uhen 
the collocation of letters naturally gives them a long or open sound N 
attempt has been made by the use of dotted consonants to distinf>’uish 
between the dental and lingual d, or to represent similar retincmems of 
Indian pronunciation 

Where the double oo is used for u, or the double cc for /, md whencier 
the above vowel sounds are departed from, the reason is cither that ihe 
place has obtained a popular fixity of spelling, or that the Go%crnmcni LI 

ordered the adoption of some special form ® 

I have borne in mind four things-First, that this uork ,s intended for 
the ordinary English reader Second, that the luenti s.v nU. r , 

English alphabet cannot possibly be made to represent the fiftrioTfe ^ 

signs of the Indian alphabets, unless we resort to purzlmir un Tno-I I w ^ 

of typography, such as dots under the consonants cur^P.. nglish devices 
Italic letters in the middle of tvords T1 ^d ’ ^ 
unsuitable in a work of general reference Zt 

Siara bromrrimhi:^ ?oTir 

of w-pTcZ r ? 

as htOe emba„ass.ng as possible ,o .he cXt" ok" 
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_ Bharatas, a 

noble wamor tnbe which came from the north But this term, 
although afterwards generalized, applied only to the basins 
of the Indus and the Ganges, and strictly speaking to onlj a 
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PHYSICAL ASPECTS 01 JHDJA 


S insknt, 
Zend, and 
Greek 
foiTiis, 


Buddhist 
demotion 
of ‘ In tu ’ 


part of them The Indus nver formed the first great landmark 
of nature winch arrested the march of the ])coj)lcs of Central 
Asia as they descended upon the ])lains of the Punjab '1 hat 
mighty ri\cr impressed itself on the imagination of the ancient 
world. To the early comers from the high Ij mg camping 
grounds of inner Asia, it seemed a \ast expanse of water' 

They called it in Sanskrit by the word which the) gate 
to the ocean itself, Stndhus (from the root ‘to flow ’) 

a name afterwards applied to the ocean-god (Varuna) The 
term extended itself to the country around the rncr, and 
m Its plural form, Snid/iaTas, to the inhabitants thereof 'J he 
ancient Persians, softening the initial sibilant to an aspirate, 
called It Haidu in the Zend language the Greeks, again 
softening the initial by omitting the aspirate altogether, demed 
from It their Indtkos and Indos These forms closely corre- 
spond to the ancient Persian word Jdhus, which is used in 
the inscriptions of Darius for the dwellers on the Indus. But 
the native Indian fonn {Stvdhus) was known to the Greeks, as 
IS proved by the Sinthos of the Periplus Afans Erjthmei, and 
by the distinct statement of Phnv, ‘Indus mcolis Sindiis 
appcllatus ’ Virgil says, ‘ India mittit ebur ’ 

The eastern nations of Asia, like the western races of 
Europe, derived their name for India from the great nver of 
the Punjab The Buddhist pilgnms from China, during the 
first seven centuries of our era, usually travelled landward to 
Hindustan, skirting round the Hinnlajas, and entering the 
holy land of their faith by the north-western frontier of India 
One of the most celebrated of these pious travellers, Hiuen 
Tsiang (629-645 A D ), states that India ‘was anaentl) called 
Shin-tu, also Hien-tau, but now, according to the right 
pronunciation, it is called In-tu ’ This word in Chinese means 
the moon , and the cradle land of Buddhism derived its name, 
according to the good pilgrim, from its superior glorj in the 
spiritual firmament, suut hma niter vwiora sideia ‘Though 
there be torches by night and the shining of the stars,’ he sajs, 
‘how different from the bright (cool) moon' Just so the 
bnght connected light of holy men and sages, guiding the 
world as the shining of the moon, have made this countr)' 
eminent, and so it is called In-tu iSlotwithstanding the 
pious philology of the pilgnm, the great nver of the Punjab is, 
of course, the ongm of the Chinese name 

1 Si jnt-ii Buddhist Records of the Western World , translated from 
the Chinese of Hmen Tsiang by Samuel Beal Yol i p 69 Trubner 
1884 * 
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1 he term Hinduslin is derned from the modern Persian 
form (Hind), and proper!) applies onl) to the Punjab and the 
central basin of the Ganges It is reproduced, ho\\c^er ^\lth a 
wider signification in the title of the Queen-Empress, Kaisar-i- Aatsar t- 
Jill dj the Cmsar, Kaiser, Cjear, or So\ ermgn paramount of India 

India IS shut off from the rest of Asia on the north by a l^oun- 
\ast mountainous region known in the aggregate as the 
Hiinah) as. Among their southern ranges lie the Independent 
States of Phut in and Ncpil the great table-land of T ibct on tin. 
Stretches northward behind the Kati\c Prmcipaht) of Kashmir 
occupies their western comer At this north-western angle of andnorih- 
India (m lat 36° \ , long 75° E ), an allied mountain s)stcm"‘-^^’ 
branches southwards Its loftj offshoots separate India on the 
west, b) the well-marked ranges of the Safed Koh and the Suldi- ow 
man, from \fghanisidn, and bv a southern continuation of lower 
hills (die Halas, etc) from Baluchistan 1 he southernmost part 
of the western land frontier of India is the rncr Hab , and the 
boundar)’ ends with Cape Monze, at the mouth of us estuarj', 
in lat 24° 50' N , long 66° 43' n. Still proceeding southwards, 

India is bounded along the west and south-west b) the Arabian 
Sea and Indian Ocean Turning northwards from its southern 
e\tremity at Cape Comorin (lat S° 4' 20" x , long 7 7° 35' 35" e ), on the 
the Ba) of Bengal forms the mam part of its eastern boundarj’’ 

But m the north cast, as in the north-west, India has again a Burmese 
land frontier The Himala)an ranges at their north-eastern 
angle (m about lat 28° n , long 97° e.) throw off long spurs 
and chains to the southward These spurs separate the British 
Provinces of Assam and Easte’-n Bengal from Independent 
Bumia They are known successively as the Abar, Ndgd, 

Patkoi, and Bdrel ranges Turning almost due south m lat 
25°, they culminate in the Blue Mountain, 7100 feet, m lat 
22° 37' N , long 93° 10' E. , and then stretch southwards under 
the name of the Arakan Yomas, separating British Burma from 
Independent Burma, until they again rise into the great 
mountain of Myin-matm (4700 feet), in 19^ degrees of north 
latitude Up to this point, the eastern lull frontier runs m 
a southerly direction, and follows, generally speaking, the 
watershed which divides the river systems of Bengal and 
British Burma (namely, the Brahmaputra, Meghnd, Kuladan, 
etc ) from the Iraw'adi basin in Independent Burma But from 
near the base of the Mym-matm Mountain, the British frontier 
stretches almost due east m a geographical line, which-di)ades 
the lower Districts and delta of the Irawadi in BriU^ *^2, 
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from the middle and upper Districts of that river in Indc- 
])endent Burma Proceeding south-eastwards from the delta 
of the Irawadi, a confused succession of little exjilorcd ranges 
separates the British Province of Tcnasscrim from the Native 
Kingdom of Snm The boundary line runs down to Point 
Victoria at the extremil) of Tcnasscrim (lat 9“ 59' R , long 
98° 32' F ), following the direction of the watershed between 
the nvers of the British territory on the west and of Siam on 
the east 

The Empire included within these boundaries is nch m 
varieties of scenery and climate, from the highest mountains 
in the w'orkl, to vast river deltas raised only a few inches above 
the level of the sea It forms a continent rather than a countr} 
But if we could look down on the whole from a balloon, wc 
should find that India consists of three separate and well defined 
tracts The first includes the lofty Himdlaja Mountains, which 
shut It out from the rest of Asia, and which, although for the 
most part beyond the Bniish frontier, form a most important 
factor in the physical geography of Northern India The second 
region stretches southwards from the base of the Himdlajas, 
and comprises the plains of the great rivers which issue from 
them Tlie third region slopes upward again from the southern 
edge of the river plains, and consists of a high three-sided 
table-land, buttressed by the Vmdh)ai Mountains on the north, 
and by the Eastern and Western Ghdts which run down the 
coast on either side of India, till they meet at a point near Cape 
Comorin The interior three-sided table land, thus enclosed, 
IS dotted with peaks and ranges, broken by river vallejs, and 
interspersed by broad level uplands It compnses the southern 
half of the peninsula 

The first of the three regions is the Himdla}a Mountains 
and their offshoots to the southw ard The Himdla) as — hterall} , 
the ‘Abode of Snow',’ from the Sanskrit hinia^ frost (Latin, 
htems, winter), and dlaya, a house — consist of a system of 
stupendous ranges, the loftiest in the world They are the 
Emodns or Imaus of the Greek geographers, and extend in the 
shape of a scimitar, with its edge facing southwards, for a 
distance of 1500 miles along the northern frontier of India. 
At the north-eastern angle of that frontier, the Dihang nver, 
the connecting link between the Tsan-pu (Sangpu) of Tibet 
and the Brahmaputra of Assam, bursts through the mam axis 
of the Himdlayas At the opposite or north-western angle, 
the Indus m like manner pierces the Himdlayas, and turns 
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of ice downM ards to the valle} s The higher ranges betw een 
India and Tibet are crowned with eternal snow They rise m 
a region of unbroken silence, like gigantic frosted fortresses 
one above the other, till their white towers are lost in the sky 
Himalayan This Wild region is m many parts impenetrable to man, and 
passes nowhere yields a passage for a modern army It should be 
mentioned, however, that the Chinese outposts extend as far 
as a point only 6000 feet above the Gangetic plain, north of 
Khatmandu Indeed, Chinese armies have seriously threatened 
Khatmandu itself, and Sir David Ochterlony’s advance from 
the plains of Bengal to that city in 1816 is a matter of histoiy^ 
Ancient and well-known trade routes exist, by means of which 
merchandise from the Punjab finds its way over heights of 
18,000 feet into Eastern Turkistdn and Tibet. The Mustagh 
(Snowy Mount), the Karakoram (Black Mount), and the 
Chang-chenmo are among the most famous of these passes 
OlT'hoots The Himalayas not only form a double wall along the north 
IhmL India, but at both their eastern and w'estem extremities 
Injas , send out ranges to the southwards, w'hich protect India’s north- 
on east , eastern and north-w-estern frontiers On the north-east, those 
offshoots, under the name of the Ndgi and Patkoi mountains, 
etc, form a barrier between the civilised British Distncts and 
the wild tribes of Upper Burma The southern continuations 
of these ranges, known as the Yomas, separate British from 
Independent Burma, and are crossed by passes, the most 
histone of w'hicli, the An or Aeng, rises to 4517 feet, with 
gradients of 47 2 feet to the mile 

md we'^t On the opposite or north-western frontier of India, the 
mountainous offshoots run down the entire length of the 
British boundaries from the Himalayas to the sea As they 
proceed southwards, their best marked ranges are in turn 
known as the Safed Koh, the SuHim^n, and the Hdla 


mountains These massive barriers have peaks of great 
height, culminating in the Takht-i-Suldiman, or Throne of 


The Gate Solomon, 11,317 feet above the level of the sea But, as 
already mentioned, the mountain wall is pierced at the corner 
where it strikes southwards from the Himdlayas by an 


opening through which the Indus river flows into India 


An adjacent opening, the Khaibar Pass (3400 feet above 
sea-level, amid neighbouring heights rising to 6800 feet), with 
the Kuram Pass on the south of it, the Gwalarf Pass near 
Dera Ismail Khdn, the Tal Pass debouching near Dera 
Ghd?! Khdn, and the famous BoHn Pass (5800 feet at top), 
still farther south, furnish the gateways between India and 
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soil, and leave most of the mountain-sides bleak and bare 
The upper ranges he under eternal snow , the intennediate 
heights form and grey masses , but on the lower slopes, 
plateaux, and valleys, forests spnng up, or give place to a nch 
though simple cultivation The temperature falls about 3 F 
for each thousand feet of elevation , and the vegetation of 
the Himalayas is divided into three well-marked zones, the 
tropical, the temperate, and the arctic, as the traveller ascends 
from the Indian plains A damp belt of lowland, the 
tardt, stretches along their foot, and is covered with dense, 
fever-breeding jungle, habitable only by rude tribes and wild 
beasts Fertile duns or valleys penetrate their outer margin 
Himalayan In their eastern ranges adjoining the Lieutenant-Governorship 
vegetation, of Bengal, where the ramfall is heaviest, the tree-fern flourishes 
amid a magnificent vegetation Their western or Punjab 
ranges are barer But the rhododendron grows mto a forest 
tree, and large tracts of it are to be found throughout the 
whole length of the Himalayas The deodar rises in stately 
masses Thickets of bamboos, with then: graceful light-green 
foliage, beautify the lower valleys Higher up, the glistening- 
grey ilex, mountain oaks with brown young leaves, the Hima- 
layan cedar, drooping silver-firs, spruces, pines, and the many- 
hued foliage of the chestnut, walnut, and maple, not to 
mention a hundred trees of a lower growth hung with bridal 
veils of clematis m spring, and festooned iMth cnmson virgmia- 
creepers in autumn, form, together ivith patches of the uhite 
medlar blossom, a brilhant contrast to the stretches of scarlet 
and pink rhododendron At harvest-time, crops of millet 
run in red ribands down the hillsides The branches of the 
trees are themselves clothed in the damper regions with a 
luxuriant growth of mosses, ferns, lovely orchids, and flowering 
creepers The Himalayas have ennched English parks and 
hothouses by the deodar, the rhododendron, and the orchid , 
and a great extension m the cultivation of the deodar and 
rhododendron throughout Bntam dates from the Himdlayan 
tour m 1848 of Sir Joseph Hooker, now Director of Kew 
Gardens The high price of wood on the plains, for railway 
sleepers and building purposes, has , caused many of the 
hills to be stopped of their forests, so that the rainfall now 
rushes quickly down their bare slopes, washing away the 
surface soil, and leaving no tilth m which new woods might 
grow up The Forest Department is endeavounng to repair 
this reckless denudation of the Himdlayan w'oods 

Himalajnn The hill tribes cultivate barley, oats, and a variety of 
mltuation 
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imllets and 'small grams Vegetables are also raised on a 
large scale 'i'hc polavo, mlroduccd fronr England, is a favourite 
crop, and co\ ers man} sites formerly under forest 

The hillman clears his potato ground by burning a ring round Clearing a 
the stems of the great trees, and then la}s out the side of the 
mountain into terraces After a few }cars the bark and leaves 
drop off the branches, and the forest stands bleached and ruined 
Some of the trees rot on the ground, like giants fallen m 
confused flight, others still remain upright, with white trunks 
and skeleton arms In the end, the rank green potato crop 
marks tlie spot where a forest has been slain and burned 
Several of the ruder hill tribes follow' an even more viasteful 
mode of tillage Destitute of cither ploughs or oxen, they 
burn down the jungle, and exhaust the soil by a quick succes- 
sion of crops, raised by the hoe In a year or two the whole 
settlement moves off to a fresh patch of jungle, which they 
clear and exhaust, and then desert m like manner 

Rice is only grown in the Himalayas on ground which has Imgation 
an unfailing command of water — particularly in the damp ’^nil- 
hot valleys between the successive ranges which roll upwards 
into the interior The hillmen practise an ingenious system 
of irrigation, according to which the slopes are laid out in 
terraces, and the streams are diverted to a great distance by 
successive parallel channels along the mountain-side They 
also utilize their water-power for mill purposes Some of them 
are ignorant of cog-wheels for converting the vertical mo\ ement 
of the mill-wheel into the horizontal movement required for 
the grindmg-stone They therefore place their mill-wheel 
flat instead of upnght, and lead the water so as to dash w ith 
great force on the honzontal paddles A horizontal rotary 
movement is thus obtained, and conveyed direct by the axle 
to the millstone above 

The chief saleable products of the Himalayas are timber, Hinnla}an 
charcoal, barley, millets, potatoes, other vegetables, f'>oney, 
jungle products, borax, and several kinds of infenor gems ^ 

Strings of ponies and mules straggle with their burdens along 
the narrow pathways, which are at manj places mere ledges 
cut out of the precipice The hillmen and their hard-working 
wives load themselves also with pine stems and conical baskets 
of grain The jak-cow' and hardy mountain sheep are the 
favourite beasts of burden in the inner ranges The litt'e 
yak-cow', whose bush} tail is manufactured in Europe into lace, 
patiently toils up the steepest gorges vath a heavy burder: cr 
her back The sheep, laden with bags of borax, are 
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to marts on the outer ranges near the plains, nhcre the} 
are shorn of their \\ool, and then return into the interior with 
a load of gram or salt Hundreds of them, having completed 
their journey from the upper ranges, are sold for slaughter 
at a nominal price of perhaps a shilling a-piece, as they are 
not w'orth taking back to the inner mountains 
llimalijan The charactenstic animals of the Himalayas include the 
and"tnbcs }‘'ik-cow, musk-deer, several kinds of wild sheep and goat, bear, 
ounce, leopard, and fox , the eagle, great \ ultures, pheasants of 
beautiful varieties, partridges, and other birds Ethnologicall), 
the Himdlajas form the meeting-ground of the Ar}an and 
Turanian races, which in some parts are curiously mingled, 
although generally distinguishable The tribes or broken clans 
of non- Ar) an ongin number o\er fift), wnth languages, customs, 
and religious rites more or less distinct. 1 he lifelong labours 
of Mr Brian Houghton Hodgson, of the Bengal Cn il Sen ice, 
have done much to illustrate the flora, fauna, and ethnolog} 
of the Himdlajas, and no sketch of this region would be 
complete without a reference to Mr Hodgson’s work 
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The wide plains watered b} the Himdlajan n\crs form the 
second of the three regions into which India is divided 
They extend from the Bay of Bengal on the cast, to the 
Afghdn frontier and the Arabian Sea on the west, and contain 
the richest and most densel) -crowded Provinces of the Empire 
One set of invaders after another have, from pre histone times 
entered by the passes on the north eastern and north-western 
frontiers of India They followed the courses of the rivers, 
and pushed the earlier comers southw ards before them towards 
the sea About 150 millions of people now live on and around 
these river plains in the Provinces known as the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of Bengal, Assam, the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, Oudh, the Punjab, Sind, Rdjputana and other Native 
States 

The vast level tract which thus covers Northern India is 
watered by three distinct river systems One of these mer 
sj'stems takes its rise m the hollow' trough beyond the Hima- 
layas, and issues through their western ranges upon the Punjab 
as the Indus and Sutlej The second of the three river systems 
also takes its nse beyond the double wall of the Himalayas, 
not very' far from the sources of the Indus and the Sutlej It 
turns, however, almost due east instead of west, enters India 
at the eastern extremity of the Hundlavas and becomes the 
Brahmaputra of Assam and Eastern Bengal These nvers 
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collect the drainage of the northern slopes of the Himdla}as, 
and con\ey it, by long, tortuous, and opposite routes, into 
India- Indeed, the special feature of the Hiindlayas is that 
they send down the rainfall from their northern as well as 
from their southern slopes to the Indian plains Of the 
three great rners of Northern India, the two longest, namely 
the Indus with its feeder the Sutlej, and the Brahmaputra, 
take their rise in the trough on the north of the great 
Himdlayan wall That trough receives the drainage of the inner 
or northern escarpment of the Himdlajas, together wnth such 
water-supplj as emerges from the outer or southern escarpment 
of the lofty but almost rainless plateau of Tibet 

The third river system of Northern India receives the drainage (3) Tlie 
of the outer or southern Himdla\an slopes, and unites into 

1 , , r,, "ithtiie 

the mighty stream of the Ganges In this way, the rainfall, jumna 
ahke from the northern and southern slopes of the Himdlayas, 
and e\en from the mountain buttresses of the Tibet plateau 
beyond, pours down upon the plains of India. The long and 
lofty spur of the outer Himdlayas, on which stands Simla, the 
summer residence of the Government of India, forms the w'ater- 
shed betw een the nver systems of the Indus and Ganges The 
drainage from the west of this narrow ridge below' the Simla 
Church flows into the Arabian Sea, while that which starts a 
few feet off, dowm the eastern side, eventually reaches the Bay 
of Bengal 

The Indus (Sanskrit, SindJius , TrSds, 2tv0ds) rises m an The Indue 
^ unexplored region (lat 32° n, long Si° e ) on the slopes of 
the sacred Kailds mountain, the Elysium or Siva’s Paradise 
of ancient Sanskrit literature The Indus has an elevation of 
about 16,000 feet at its source in Tibet , a drainage basin of 
372,700 square miles, and a total length of over 1800 miles 
Shortly after it passes within the Kashmir frontier, it drops to 
14,000 feet, and at Leh is only about 11,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. The rapid stream dashes down ravines and 
wild mountain valleys, and is subject to tremendous floods 
The Indus bursts through the western ranges of the Hima- 
layas by a wonderful gorge near Iskardoh, m North-Western 
Kashmir — a gorge reported to be 14,000 feet in sheer depth 

Its great feeder, the Sutlej, nses on the southern slopes The Sutlej 
of the Kailas mountain, also m Tibet It issues from one of 
the sacred lakes, the Mdnasarowar and Ravana-hrdda (the 
modern Rdkhas Tdl), famous m Hindu mythology, and still the 
resort of the Tibetan shepherds Starting at an elevation of 
15,200 feet, the Sutlej passes south-west across the plain of 
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Gug^, where it has cut through a\ast accumulation of deposits 
by a gully said to be 4000 feet deep, between precipices of 
alluvial soil After traversing this plain, the river pierces the 
Himalayas by a gorge with mountains rising to 20,000 feet 
on either side. Ihe Sutlej is rejiortcd to fall from 10,000 feet 
above sea-level at Shipki, a Tibetan frontier outpost, to 3000 
feet at Rdmpur, the capital of a Himdlayan Slate about 60 
miles inward from Simla During this part of its course, 
the Sutlej runs at the bottom of a deep trough, with precipices 
and bare mountains which have been denuded of their forests, 
towering above Its turbid waters, and their unceasing roar 
as the river dashes over the rapids, have a gloomy and dis- 
quieting effect Sometimes it grinds to powder the huge pines 
and cedars cntnisted to it to float down to tlic plains By 
the time it reaches Bildspur, it has dropped to 1000 feet above 
sea-level After entering British territory, the Sutlej receives 
the waters of the Western Punjab, and falls into the Indus 
near Mithankot, after a course of 900 miles 
A full account of the Indus will be found in the article on 
that river m volume vii of T/ie Impaial Gazetteer of India 
About 800 miles of its course arc passed among the 
Himalayas before it enters British territoiy', and it flows 
for about 1000 miles more, south-west, through the British 
Provinces of the Punjab and Sind In its upper part it is 
fordable in many places during the cold weather, but it is 
liable to sudden freshets, in one of w hich Ranjit Singh is said 
to have lost a force, variously stated at from 1200 to 7000 
horsemen, while crossing by a ford A little way above Attock, 
the Indus receives the Kabul river, which brings down the waters 
of Northern Afghdmstdn The volume of those w aters, as repre- 
sented by the Kdbul river, is about equal to the volume of the 
Indus at the point of junction At Attock, the Indus has 
jallen, during a course of 860 miles, from its elevation of 16,000 
feet at its source in Tibet to under 2000 feet These 2000 
feet supply its fall during the remaining 940 miles of its course 
The discharge of the Indus, after receiving all its tribu- 
taries, vanes from 40,857 to 446,086 cubic feet per second, 
accordmg to the season of the year The enormous mass of 
w'ater spreads itself over a channel of a quarter of a mile to 
a mile (or at times much more) m breadth The effect pro- 
duced by the evaporation from this fluvial expanse is so marked 
that, at certain seasons, the thermometer is reported to be 
10° P lower close to its surface than on the surrounding 
and plains The Jndus supplies a preaous store of w'ater 
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for irngation works at \anous point? along its course, and 
forms the great highway of the Southern Punjab and Sind 
In Its lower course it sends forth distributaries across a wide 
delta, with Haidardbad (Hjderdbdd) in Sind as its ancient 
political capital, and Karachi (Kurrachee) as its modem port 
The silt which it carries down has helped to form the seaboard 
islands, mud-banks, and shallows, that have cut off the ancient 
famous empona around the Gulf of Cambay from modern 
commerce 


The Brahmaputra, like the Sutlej, rises near to the sacred The Tsan- 
lake of Ivldnasarowar Indeed, the Indus, the Sutlej, and the 
Brahmaputra maybe said to start from the same water-parting putra 
The Indus rises on the w'estem slope of the Kailas mountain, 
the Sutlej on its southern, and the Brahmaputra at some dis- 
tance from its eastern base The Mariam-la and other saddles The Kailas 
connect the more northern Tibetan mountains, to w'hich the 
Kailds belongs, ivith the double Himdlayan w all on the south 
They form an irregular w'atcrshed across the trough on the 
north of the double w'all of the Himdlayas , thus, as it w’ere, 
blocking up the western half of the great Central Asian trench 
The Indus flows down a western valley from this transverse 
w'atershed , the Sutlej finds a more direct route to India by a 
south-western valley The Brahmaputra, under its Tibetan 
name of Tsan-pu or Sangpu, has its source m 31° n lat and 
83° E. long It flow's eastwards dow'n the Tsan-pu vallej, 
passing not very far to the south of Lhasa, the capital of Tibet , 
and probably 800 to 900 miles, or about one-half of its total 
course, are spent in the hollow trough on the north of the 
Himdlayas This bnef account assumes that the Brahmaputra 
of India IS the true continuation of the Sangpu of Tibet The 
result of the latest researches into that long mooted question 
are given under article Brahmaputra, in volume iii of The 
Imperial Gazetteer of India 

After receiving several tnbutanes from the confines of the The 


Chinese Empire, the river twists round a lofty eastern range of 
the Himdlayas, and enters Bntish temtory under the name of 
the Dihang, near Sadiyd in Assam It presently receives two Assam 
confluents, the Dibang nver from the northward, and the 
Brahmaputra proper from the east (lat 27° 20’ n, long 95’ 

50' e) The united stream then takes its well -1 now n appel- 
lation of the Brahmaputra, literally the ‘ Son of Brahma the 
Creator’ It represents a drainage basin of 361,200 square 
miles, and its summer discharge at Godlpara m Assam wa*' 
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for long computed at 146,188 cubic feet of water per second 
Recent measurements have, however, shown that this calcula- 
tion IS below the truth Observations made near Dibrugarh 
during the cold w'eather of 1877-78, returned a mean low-water 
discharge of 116,484 cubic feet per second for the Brahma- 
putra at the upper end of the Assam valley, together with 
16,945 cubic feet per second for its tnbutary the Subansiri 
Total cold -weather discharge for the united stream, over 
133,000 cubic feet per second near Dibrugarh Several 
affluents join the Brahmaputra during its course through Assam, 
and the mean low-water discharge at Goalpird, in the lower 
end of the Assam valley, must be in excess of the previous 
computation at 146,188 cubic feet per second Dunng the 
rams the channel rises 30 or 40 feet above its ordinary level, 
and Its flood discharge is estimated at over 500,000 cubic 
feet per second 

The Brahmaputra rolls down the Assam valley in a vast 
sheet of water, broken by numerous islands, and exhibit- 
ing the operations of alluvion and diluvion on a gigantic 
scale. It IS so heavily freighted with silt from the Himalayas, 
that the least impediment placed in its current causes a 
deposit, and may give rise to a wide-spreading, almond-shaped 
mud-bank Steamers anchoring near the margin for the night 
sometimes find their sterns aground next mornmg on an 
accumulation of silt, caused by their owm obstruction to the 
current Broad divergent channels split off from the parent 
stream, and rejoin it after a long separate existence of uncon- 
trollable meandenng By centunes of alluvial deposit, the 
Brahmaputra has raised its banks and channel in parts of the 
Assam valley to a higher level than the surrounding country 
Beneath either bank lies a low strip of marshy land, which is 
flooded m the rainy season Beyond these swamps, the 
ground begins to nse toivards the hills that hem in the valley 
of Assam on both sides 

After a course of 450 miles south-west down the Assam 
\ alley, the Brahmaputra sweeps round the spurs of the Gdro 
Hills due south tow'ards the sea It here takes the name of 
the Jamund, and for 180 miles rushes across the level plains 
of Eastern Bengal, till it joins the Ganges at Goalanda (lat 
23° 50° ^ , long 89° 46' E.) From this point the deltas of the 
two great n\er sj stems of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra 
unite into one But before reaching the sea, their combined 
streams ha\e yet to recene, by way of the Cachar valley, the 
drainage of the eastern watershed between Bengal and Burma, 
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unJcr ilie natiK of the Mi gun \ ruor, itself a broid and 
irngnificciU sheet of water 

J lie Ilrahiinjnitn ts famous not onl) for its Mst illinnl do Dnhrm- 
posits, hut also for the liisloncnl changes which ln\c taken j-hce 
in Its course One of the islands (the MdjuU clmr), which it has 
created in its channel out of the silt tom awa> from the distant 
Hinnla\as, co\er5 n > ''Htiare miles EvorA ) ear, thousands of 
acres of new land are thus formed out of mud and sand, some 
of them destined to be swept awaj In the inundations of the 
following jear, others to become the homes of an industrious 
jieasantrj or the seats of busj river marts Such formations 
give rise to changes m the bed of the river — changes which 
within a hundred jears have completel) altered the course of 
the Brahmaputra through Bengal In the last centurj', the 
stream, on issuing from \ssam, bent close round the spurs of 
the Garo Hills m a south-casterl) direction Tins old bed of 
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the dug-out canoe and timber raft to the huge cargo ship, 
with Its high bow and carved stem, its bulged-out belly, and 
spreading square-sails The busy emponum of SlRAJGA^J, on 
the western bank of the Brahmaputra, collects the produce of 
the Distncts for transmission to Calcutta. Fifty thousand 
native craft, besides steamers, passed Sirijganj m 1876 

The downward traffic consists chiefly of tea (to the 
value of about i-| million sterling), timber, caoutchouc, and 
raw cotton, from Assam , wnth 3ute, oil-seeds, tobacco, rice, 
and other grains, from Eastern Bengal In return for these, 
Calcutta sends northwards by the Brahmaputra, European 
piece-goods, salt, and hardware, while Assam imports from 
the Bengal delta, by the same highway, large quantities of 
rice (amounting to 14,749 tons in 1S83-84) for the labourers 
on the tea plantations The total value of the nver-borne trade 
of the Brahmaputra was returned at a little over three millions 
sterling m 1882-83 it is impossible to ascertain the 

whole produce earned by the innumerable native boats on 
the Brahmaputra The railway system of India taps the 
Brahmaputra at Go^anda and Dhubn , while a netw ork of 
channels through the Sundarbans supply a cheaper means of 
water transit for bulky produce across the delta to Calcutta. 

As the Indus, with its feeder the Sutlej, and the Brahma- 
putra, convey to India the drainage from the northern or 
Tibetan slopes of the Himalayas, so the Gaviges, with its 
tnbutary the Jumna, collects the rainfall from the southern or 
Indian slopes of the mountain wall, and pours it down upon 
the plains of Bengak The Ganges traverses the central part 
of those plams, and occupies a more prominent place m the 
history of Indian civilisation than either the Indus in the 
extreme west, or the Brahmaputra in the extreme east of 
Hindustan It passes its whole hfe to the south of the 
Himalayas, and for thousands of years has formed an over- 
ruhng factor in the development of the Indian races 

The Ganges issues, under the name of the Bh£gfrathi, from 
an ice-cave at the foot of a Himdlay’an snow’bed, 13,800 feet 
above the sea-level (lat 30° 56' 4" n , long 79° 6' 40" e.) 
After a course of 1557 miles, it falls by a network of estuanes 
into the Bay of Bengal It represents, with its tnbutanes, an 
enormous catchment basin, bounded on the north by a section 
of about 700 miles of the Himdlayan ranges, on the south by 
the Vindhya mountains, and embracing 391,100 square miles 
Before attempting a descnption of the functions performed by 
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iIk (niit^cs, u IS ncccssir) to form sonic ulci of the miglit) 
missus of w Her ivhich it (olictls ami clistrihiilcs Hut so 
nnn\ variable elements afiei t the disrlnrgo of rivers, tint 
tiltuhtions of tlieir volume must be taken mcreh as estimates 

\l the tiouu where it issues from its snow bed. tlic infant stream I he 
IS onlv 27 feel broad and 15 im lies deep, with an elevation o*" 

I VSoo feel above sci level During the first ibo miles of its 
< oursc, It duips to an elevation of 1024 feet At this point, 

Hardwar, its lowest diseharge, in the drv season, is 7000 cubic 
feet per second llitlierlo the (langes has been little more 
than a snow fetl llimilavan stream During the next thousand 
miles of Its journev it c ollects the drainage of its rjilehmcnt 
bisin, and reaches R-ljmahal about 1 i.So miles from its source 
It has here, while still about 400 miles trom the sea, a high linclnr^c 
tlood dibi barge of i.Sooooo < ubu feel of water jier second, 
and an ordinary di'-charee of 207,000 cubic feci , longest 
duration of flood, about fortv davs 1 he maMinum dis- 
charge of the Mississippi Is given at 1,200,000 cubic feet per 
second' riie nn\imum discharge of the Nile at Cairo is 
returned at only 362,200 cubic feel and of the 1 hames at 
hiaincs at 6600 cubic feet of water per second 1 he Meghna, 
one of the nianv outflows of the (tanges, is 20 miles broad 
near its mouth, with a depth, in the dr) season, of 30 feet 
Hut for a distance of anout 200 miles, the sea face of Bengal 
entirely consists of the estuaries of the (iingcs, intersected b) 
low islands and promontories, formed out of its silt 

In forming our ideas with regard to the (janges, we must the 
begin b) dismissing from our minds an) lurking comparison of ■I"""’'' 

Its gigantic stream with the rivers which we are familiar with in 
Lngland A single one of its tributaries, the Jumnv, has an 
independent existence of S60 miles, with a catchment basin of 
iiS,ooo square miles, and starts from an elevation at its source 
of 10,849 feet above sea level Ihc Ganges and us principal 
tnbutanes are treated of in The Impettal Gazcl/ce? of India, in 
separate articles under their respective names I'he following 
account coniines itself to a brief sketch of the work which these 
Gangetic rivers perform in the plains of Northern India, and 
of the position which the) hold in the thoughts of the people 

Of all great rivers on the surface of the globe, none can Sanctit) 
compare in sanctity with the Ganges, or Mother Ganga, as she 
IS affectionately called by dev out Hindus From her source in 

' Ilydrauhc Manual, by Low is D’A Jackson, H)driu]ic Statistics, 

Table 11 , Appendix, p 2(1875) v— 
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the Himalaya'!, to her mouth in the Ila\ of I’cngal, her banks 
are holy ground Each point of junction of a tributary v ith 
the main stream has its own special claims to sanctity lUit 
the tongue of land at Allahabad, where the Ganges unites with 
her great sister river the Jumna, is the true the place 

of pilgrimage whither hundreds of thousands of devout Hindus ' 
repair to wash away their sms m her sanctifying waters. Many 
of the other holy rivers of India borrow their sanctity from a 
supposed underground connection with the Ganges '1 ins 
fond fable recalls the primitive time when the Vrjan race was 
moving southward from the (langctic plains It is told not 
only of first-class rivers of Central and Southern India, like 
the Narbada, but also of many minor streams of local sanclitv 
An ancient legend relates how (>anga, the fair daughter 
of King Himalaya (Himavat) and of his queen the air-nymph 
Mcnaka, was jicrsuadcd, after long supplication, to shed her 
purifying influence upon the sinful earth 'Ihc icicle studded 
cavern from which she issues is the tangled hair of the 
god Siva, Loving legends hallow each part of her course 
and from the names of her tributaries and of the towns 
along her banks, a whole mvthology might be built up The 
southern offshoots of the Aryan race not onlv sanctified 
their southern rivers bv a fabled connection with the holy 
stream of the north 'Ihcv also hoped that in the distant 
future, their rivers would attain an equal sanctity by the 
diversion of the Ganges’ waters through underground channels 
1 bus, the Brahmans along the N irbada maintain that m this cv il 
age of the world (indeed, about the vear 1894 a n ), the sacred 
character of the Ganges will depart from that polluted stream, 
and take refuge by an underground passage in their own river 
The estuary of the Ganges is not less sacred than her 
source Sagar Island at her mouth is annually v isited by a 
vast concourse of pilgnms, in commemoration of her act of 
saving grace , w hen, m order to cleanse the 60,000 damned 
ones of the house of Sdgar, she divided herself into a hundred 
channels, thus making sure of reaching their remains, and so 
forming the delta of Bengal The siv years’ pilgrimage from 
her source to her mouth and back again, known pradak- 
sJiwa, IS still performed by many , and a few devotees may 
yet be seen wearily accomplishing the mentorious penance of 
‘ measuring their length ’ along certain parts of the route 
To bathe m the Ganges at the stated festivals washes away 
guilt, and those who have thus purified themselves carry' back 
bottles of her water to their kindred in far-off provinces 
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To die and to be cremated on the river bank, and to have 
their ashes borne seaward by her stream, is the last wish of 
millions of Hindus E\en to ejaculate ‘Ganga, Gangd,’ at 
the distance of 100 leagues from the river, say her more 
enthusiastic devotees, may atone for the sins committed during 
three previous h\ es 

The Ganges has earned the reverence of the people by Work 
centuries of unfailing work done for them She and her tribu- 
tanes are the unwearied water-carriers for the densely-peopled Ganges , 
provinces of Northern India, and the peasantry reverence the 
bountiful stream w'hich fertilizes their fields and distributes 
their produce None of the other nvers of India comes near 
to the Ganges in works of beneficence. The Brahmaputra and 
the Indus have longer streams, as measured by the geographer, 
but their upper courses he beyond the great mountain wall in 
the unknown recesses of the Himalayas 

Not one of the rivers of Southern India is navigable in Thfewiter- 
the proper sense. The Ganges begins to distribute fertility 
by imgation as soon as she reaches the plains, vvuthin of Bengal 
200 miles of her source, and at the same time her channel 
becomes in some sort navigable Thenceforward she rolls 
majestically dowm to the sea in a bountiful stream, which 
never becomes a merely destructive torrent in the rams, and 
never dwindles away m the hottest summer Tapped by 
canals, she distributes millions of cubic feet of water every ' 
hour in irrigation , but her diminished volume is promptly 
recruited by great tributaries, and the wide area of her catch- 
ment basm renders her stream inexhaustible m the service 


of man Embankments are in but few places required to 
restrain her inundations, for the alluvial silt w'hich she spills 
over her banks affords in most parts a top-dressing of inex- 
haustible fertility If one crop be drowned by the flood, the 
jieasant comforts himself with the thought that the next 
crop from his silt-manured fields will abundantly requite him 
The function of the Ganges as a land-maker on a great scale 
will be explained hereafter 


The Ganges has also played a pre-eminent part in the The 
commercial development of Northern India. Until the open- Ganges 
mg of the railway system, 1855 to 1870, her magnificent 
stream formed almost the sole channel of traffic between of Bengal 


Upper India and the seaboard The products not only of the 


nver plains, but even the cotton of the Central Provinces, were 


formerly brought by this route to Calcutta. Notwithstanding 
the revolution caused by the railways, the heavier and more 
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bulky staples are still conveyed by the river, and the Ganges 
may yet rank as one of the greatest waterwa) s m the world 
The upward and downward trade of the mtenor with 
Calcutta ^one, by the Gangetic channels, was valued m 
i 88 t at over 20 millions sterling This is exclusive of the 
sea-borne commerce At Bdmanghdta, on one of the canals \ 
east of Calcmtta, ^78,627 cargo boats were registered in 
1876-77 , at Hugh, a nver-side station on a single one of 
the many Gangetic mouths, 124,357 ? Patna, 550 

miles from the mouth of the river, the number of cargo boats 
entered in the register was 61,571 Ihe port of Calcutta is 
Itself one of the world’s greatest emporia for sea and river 
borne commerce Its total exports and imports landward and 
seaward amounted m 1881 to about 140 millions sterling 
Articles of European commerce, such as wheat, mdigo, cotton, 
opium, and saltpetre, prefer the raihvay , so also do the imports 
of Manchester piece-goods But if we take into account the 
vast development in the export trade of oil seeds, nee, etc , 
still earned bj the-rivor, and the growing interchange of food- 
grams between various parts of the countr)', it seems probable 
that the actual amount of traftic on the Ganges has increased 
rather than diminished since the opening of the railw ajs 
At well chosen points along her course, the iron lines touch 
the banks, and these nver-side stations form centres for col- 
lecting and distnbuting the produce of the surrounding 
countrj' The Ganges, therefore, is not merely a rival, but a 
feeder, of the raibva) Her ancient cities, such as Alla.hab\d, 
Benares, and Paina, have thus been able to preserve their 
former importance , while fishing villages like Sahibganj and 
Go ALAND A have been raised into thriving river marts 

For, unlike the Indus and the Brahmaputra, the Ganges is a 
river of great histone cities Calcuh a, Patna, and Benares 
are built on her banks , Agra and Delhi on those of her 
tributary, the Jumna, and Allahabad on the tongue of land 
where the two sister streams unite. Many millions of human 
beings live by commerce along her margin Calcutta, with 
Its suburbs on both sides of the river, contains a popula- 
tion of over f of a million It has a municipal revenue of 
£2^0,000 to _;!^29 o,ooo, a sea-borne and coasting commerce 
of about 65 millions sterling, with a landward trade of 75 
millions sterling Pliese figures vary from year to year, but 
show a steady increase Calcutta lies on the Hugh, the 
most westerl} of the mouths by which the Ganges enters the 
sea To the eastwards stretches the delta, till it is hemmed 
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in on the other side by the the most ecosterly of the 

mouths of the Ganges, or rather the vast estuary by vhich 
the combined vaters of the Brahmaputra and Gangetic river 
systems find their vay into tl>e Baj of Bengal 

In order, therefore, to understand the plains^ of Northern The pirt 

India, we must have a clear idea of the part played by the 

, . ^ ^ ^ the great 

great nvers , for the rivers first create the land, then fertilize ri\ era 
It, and finally distribute its produce. The plains of Bengal 
were in many parts upheayed bj volcanic forces, or deposited 
in an aqueous era, before the present race of man- appeared 
But m other parts they have been formed out of the silt which the 
rivers bring-down from the mourrtains, and at this day we may 
stand by and watch the ancient process of land-making go on 

A great Indian river like the Ganges has three distinct Three 
stages in its career from the Himalayas to the sea In j- 

the first stage of its course, it dashes down the Himalayas, a ri\er 
cutting out for itself deep gullies in the solid rock, ploughing First 
up glens between the mountains, and denuding the hillsides , 
of their soil In wading o\er the Sutlej feeders among the 
hills in the rainy season, the ankles are sore from the pebbles 
vhich the stream carries with it , while even ii> the hot y eather, 
the rushing sand and gravel cause a prickly sensation across 
the feet 

The second stage in the life of an Indian nver begins at the Second 
point yhere it emerges from the mountains upon the plains 
It then runs peacefully along the valleys, searching out 
for Itself the lowest levels It receives the drainage and 
mud of the country on both sides, absorbs tributaries, and 
rolls forward with an ever-increasmg volume of water and 
silL Every torrent from the Himalayas brings its separate 
contnbution of new soil, which it has tom from the rocks or 
eroded from its banks This process repeats itself through- 
out more than ten thousand miles , that rs to say, down the 
course of each tributary from the Himilayas or Vindhyas, 
and across the plains of Northern India. Dunng the second 
stage of the life of a Bengal river, therefore, it forms a great 
open drain, which gradually deepens itself by erosion of its- 
channel As its bed thus sinks lower and lower, it draws off 
the water from swamps or lakes in the surrounding country. 

Dry land takes the place of fens , and m this way the physical 
configuration of Northern India has been greatly altered, even 
since the Greek descnptions 2000 years ago 

As’ long as the force of the current is maintained by a 
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sufficient fall per mile, the river carries forward the silt thus 
supplied, and adds to it fresh contributions from its banks 
Each river acquires a character of its own as it adiances, a 
character Avhich tells the storj of its early life Ihus, the 
Indus IS loaded v ith silt of a brou n hue , the Chenab has a 
reddish tinge , while the Sutlej is of a paler colour The exact 
amount of fall required per mile depends upon the specific 
gravity of the silt which it carries At a comparatively earlj 
stage, the current drops the heavy particles of rock or sand 
which It has tom from the Himdlayan precipices But a fall 
of 5 inches per mile suffices to hold in suspension the great 
body of the silt, and to add further accretions in passing 
through alluvial plains The average fall of the Ganges 
between Benares and the delta-head (about 461 miles) is nearly 
5 inches per mile In us upper course its average decliut) is 
much greater, and suffices to bear along and puhenze the 
heavier spoils torn from the Himdlayas 

By the time the Ganges reaches its delta m Lower Bengal 
(Colgong to Calcutta), its average fall per mile has dropped 
to 4 inches From Calcutta to the sea the fall ranes in 
the numerous distributaries of the parent stream, according to 
the tide, from i to 2 inchqs In the delta the current seldom 
suffices to carry the burden of its silt, except during the rams, 
and so deposits it * 

In Lower Bengal, therefore, the Ganges enters on the third 
stage of Its life Finding its speed checked by the equal level 
of the plains, and its bed raised by the deposit of its own silt. 
It splits out into channels, like a jet of water suddenlj 
obstmeted by the finger, or a jar of liquid dashed on the 
ground Each of the new streams thus created throw's out in 
turn Its own set of distributaries to nght and left The 
country which their many offshoots enclose and intersect forms 

1 The follownng facts may be useful to obseners in Bengal who wi'h to 
study the most interesting feature of the country m which they. In e, 
namely the nvers Ten inches per mile is considered to be the fall which 
a navigable nver should not exceed The a\ erage fall of the Ganges from the 
pomt where it unites with the Jumna at Allahabad to Benares (139 miles), 
IS 6 inches per mile , from Benares to Colgong (326 miles), 5 inches perimle , 
from Colgong to the delta head, where the Bhagirathf stnkes off (about 
135 miles), 4 inches per mile , from the delta-head to Calcutta (about 200 
miles), also 4 inches per mile , from Calcutta to the sea vid the Hugh 
(about 80 miles), i to 2 inches per mile, according to the tide The fall 
of the Nile from the first Cataract to Cairo (555 miles), is 6J inches per 
mile , from Cairo to the sea, it is very much less The fall of the Missis 
sippi for the first hundred miles from its mouth, is i So inch per mile , 
for the second hundred miles, 2 inches , for the third hundred, 2 30 
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the delta of Bengal 1 he present delta of the Ganges may be The cIc1(t 
taken to commence at a point 1231 miles from us source, 
ind 326 from the sea by us longest channel At that point 
the hcad^\^tcrs of the IlugU break olT, under the name 
of the Bh igi'nthi, from the jnrenl channel, and make their 
ua\ south to the sea 1 he main \olumcof the Ganges pursues 
Us course to the south cast, and a great triangle of land, \\uh 
Us southern base on the Ba\ of Bengal, is thus enclosed 

Between the Hugh' on the west and the mam channel on The 
the east, a succession of offshoots strike southward from fhe 
Ganges ] he network of streams struggle slowl) seaward nnc', 
o\er the le\el delta I heir currents are no longer able, by 
reason of their diminished speed, to carr) along the s'lt or 
sand which the more rapid parent rncr has brought down 
from Xorthern India J hej aceordingl) drop their burden of 
silt in their channels or along their margins, producing kow ilit) 
almond-shaped islands, and b) degrees raising their banks 
and channels abo\e the surrounding plains hen the) spill abo\c ■sur- 
o\er in time of flood the largest amount of silt is deposited 
on their banks, or near them on the inland side In this wa) 
not onl) their beds, but also the lands along their banks, are 
gradual!) raised 

Slciion ot A Di Li Ale Chwnh of the Ganges 

r 


a The n%cr channel /• the Inno binlji raided b> succesM^e deposits of silt from the 
spill \ •atcr m time of flood , c tr the '•urfnee of the >Naicr \vhen not in flood tf the low 
mg svN'amp^i stretching from cither bank, into v.hich the n\cr flot'*:* when it spilK 

o\er Its 1 anks in time of flood, tlie doited line:, represent the ordinary lc\'cl of the 
river *.urface 

inche-*, for the fourth hundred, 2 57 inches, and for the whole section 
of S55 miles from the mouth to Memphis, the average fall is given as 4^ 
inches to the mile 

The following table, calculated b} Mr David Stevenson (Canal and 
Ktji.r EnginLtnnjj p 315), show ■> the silt carr) mg power of nv era at vanoua 
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Hour 

3 

= 

0 170 will just begin to work on fine claj 

6 

= 

0340 will lift fine sand 

S 

= 

0 4545 w ill lift sand as coarse as linseed 

12 

r= 

0 6Si9’Wi 11 sweep along fine gravel 

24 

= 

I 3638 will roll along rounded pebbles i inch in diameter 


= 

2 045 vvill sweep along slipper} angular stones of the 
size of an egg 
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The n\ers of a delta thus build themseh es up, as it were, 
into high-level canals, which in the rain) season overflow their 
banks and leave their silt upon the low countr)' on either side 
Thousands of square miles in Lower Bengal receive in this wa) 
each summer a toji-dressing of new soil, carried free of cost 
for more than a thousand miles by the river currents from 
Northern India or the still more distant Himala)as— a S)Stem of 
natural manuring w hich yields a constant succession of nch crops 
At Godlanda, about half-way between the delta-head and 
the sea, the Ganges unites with the mam stream of the 
Brahmaputra, and farther down with the Meghna Their com- 
bined waters exhibit deltaic operations on the most gigantic 
scale Ihev represent the drainage collected by the two 
vast river s) stems of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra, from 
an aggregate catchment basin of 752,000 square miles on both 
sides of the Himala)as, together with the rainfall poured into 
the Meghna from the eastern Burmese watershed 

The forces thus brought into play def) the control even of 
modem engineering As the vast network of rivers creeps 
farther dowm the delta, they become more and more sluggish, 
and raise their beds still higher above the adjacent fl.ats Each 
set of channels has a depressed tract or swamp on either side, 
so that the lowest levels m a delta he about half-vvaj between 
the nvers The stream constantly overflows into these 
depressed tracts, and gradually fills them up with its silL The 
water which rushes from the nver into the swamps has some- 
times the colour of pea-soup, from the quantit) of silt which it 
<^mcs ^^Tlen it has stood a few dajs in the swamps, and the 
river flood subsides, the water flows back from the swamps into 
the river channel, but it has dropped all its silt, and is of a 
clear dark brown hue 1 he silt remains in the swamp, and bj 
degrees fills it up, thus slowlv creating new land The muddv 
foliage of the trees which have been submerged bears witness 
to the fresh deposit \s we shall presently see, buried roots 
and decaved stumps are found at great depths, while nearer 
the top the excavator comes upon the remains of old tanks, 
broken jiotter), and other traces of human habitations, which 
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from the estuary as banks or blunted headlands 'J’he ocean 
< urrcnts also find thenisehcs impeded by the outflow from tlie 
rivorsj and in their turn drop the burden of sand which thej 
sweep along the coast 'J'hc two causes combine to build up 
breakwaters of mingled sand and mud along the foreshore 
In this way, while the solid earth gradiiall) grows outward into I^md- 
thc sea, owing to the deposits of n\cr silt, peninsulas 
islands arc formed around the river mouths from the sand cstuir) 
dropped by the ocean currents , and a double jiroccss of land- 
making goes on 

The great Indian nvers, therefore, have not only supplied 
new solid ground b} draining off the water Irom neighbouring 
lakes and marshes in their upper courses, and by depositing 
islands m their beds lower down 'Jhey arc also constantb 
filling up the low -King tracts or swamps in their deltas, and 
arc forming banks and capes and masses of low -1) mg land at 
their mouths Indeed, they slowly construct their entire 
fleltas by drumg back the sea Lower Eg>pt was thus ‘the Fgjui, iIk 
gift of the Nile,’ according to her priests m the age of Hero 
dotus, and the vast Pro\mce of Lower Bengal is in the 
strictest scientific sense the gift of the Ganges, the Brahma- IJcngil, 
putra, and the Mcghna, Tlic deltas of these three ti'et 
s} stems are in modern times united into one, but three Ganges ’ 
distinct delta-heads are observable Ihc delta-head of the 
Brahmaputra commences near the bend where the river 
now twists due south round the Garo Hills, 220 miles from 
the sea as the crow flies 'I he present delta-head of the 
Ganges begins at the point where the Bhagfrathl breaks south- 
ward from the mam channel, also about 220 miles in a direct 
line from the sea The delta of the Meghna, which represents 
the heavy southern rainfall of the Khdsi Hills together with 
the western drainage of the watershed between Bengal and 
Independent Burma, commences in Sylhet District 

The three deltas, instead of each forming a triangle like the Size of the 
Greek A, unite to make an irregular parallelogram, running 
inland 220 miles from the coast, with an average breadth also of 
about 220 miles This vast alluMal basin of say 50,000 square 
miles was once covered with the sea, and it has been slowdy 
filled up to the height of at least 400 feet by the deposits which 
the rivers have brought down In other words, the united nver 
systems of the Ganges, Brahmaputra, and Meghnd have tom 
away from the Himalayas and North-eastern Bengal enough 
earth to build up a lofty island, with an area of 50,000 square 
miles, and a height of 400 feet 
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Care has been taken not to overstate the work performed by 
the Bengal nv ers Bonngs hav e been carried dowm to 48 1 feet at 
Calcutta, but the auger broke at that depth, and it is impossible 
to say how much farther the alluvial deposits may go There 
seem to have been successive eras of vegetation, followed b} 
repeated depressions of the surface These successive eras of 
V cgetation now form layers of stumps of trees, peat-beds, and 
carbonized wood Passing below traces of recently submerged 
forests, a well-marked peat -bed is found in excavations 
around Calcutta at a depth varying from 20 to 30 feet, and 
decajed wood, with pieces of fine coal, such as occur m 
mountain streams, has been met with at a depth of 392 feet 
bossilized remains of animal hfe have been brought up 
from 372 feet below' the present surface The footnote^ 
illustrates the successive la} ers of the vast and lofty island, 
so to speak, winch the rivers have built up — an island w'lth 
an area of 50,000 square miles, and 400 feet high from its 
foundation, although at places only a few inches above sea-level 

* ‘ Abstract Report of Proceedings of Committee appointed to supenn 
tend the Bonngs at Fort-Wilham, December 1835 to April 1840 ’ ‘After 
penetrating through the surface soil to a depth of about 10 feet, a stratum 
of stiff blue claj, 15 feet in thickness, was met with Underljing this 
was a light-coloured sandy cla), which became gradually darker m colour 
from the admixture of segetable matter, till it passed into a bed of peat, at 
a distance of about 30 feel from the surface Beds of clay and vanegated 
^ sand, intermixed with, mica, and small pebbles, alternated to a 

depth of 120 feet, when the sand became loose and almost semi fluid in its 
texture At 152 feet, the quicksand became darker in colour and coarser 
in grain, intermixed with red water worn nodules of hjdrated oxide of iron, 
resembling to a certain extent the laterite of South India. At 159 feet, a 
stiff claj with yellow veins occurred, altering at 163 feet remarkablj 111 
colour and substance, and becoming dark, fnable, and apparently con- 
taining much vegetable and ferruginous matter A fine sand succeeded at 
170 feet, and this graduallj Ijecame coarser, and mixed with fragments of 
quartz and felspar, to a depth of iSo feet At 196 feet, claj impregnated 
with iron was passed through, and at 221 feet sand recurred, containing 
fragments of limestone with nodules of kaiiLar pieces of quartz and 
felspar , the same stratum continued to 340 feet , and at 350 feet a fossil 
lione, conjectured to be the humerus of a dog, was extracted At 360 feel, 
a piece of supposed tortoiseshell was found, and subsequently several 
jneccs of the same substance were obtained At 372 feet, another fossil 
lione V as di-covcred, but it could not be identified, from its being tom and 
Lrol cn bv the borer At 392 feet, a few pieces of fine coal, such as are 
found in the beds of mountain streams, with some fragments of decajed 
wooil, w era picked out of the sand, and at 400 feet a piece of linic-tone 
V as b'ought up From 400 to 4S1 feet, fine sand, like that of the sea 
s' ore, int rmixed large!,, with shingle composed of fragments of primary 
TO ' s, quartz, felzpar, mica, slate, and limestone, prevailed, and m thi> 
1 ra m 1 the Dare ha-, been temunalcd ’ 
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It should be remembered, ho\\c\cr, that the n\crs ha\c bpper 
been aided m their Mork bv the sand deposited by the ^hld’ 
ocean currents But, on llic other hand, the allinial deposits 1 )) rner 
of the Ganges and Brahmaputra commence far to the north 
of the present delta head, and have a total area greatly 
exceeding the 50,000 square miles mentioned in a former 
jiaragraph 1 he Brahmaputra has covered with thick alluv lum 
the vallej of Assam , its confluent, the IMcghna, or rather the 
u])per waters which ullimatelp form the Meghnd, have done 
the same fertiliring task for the valleys of Cachar and Sylhet , 
while the Ganges, with its might) feeders, has prepared for the 
uses of man thousands of square miles of land in the broad 
hollow between the Himdla)as and the Vindhyas, far to the 
north-west of its present delta. A large quantity of the finest 
and lightest silt, moreover, is earned out to sea, and discolours 
the Ba) of Bengal 150 miles from the shore. T.hc plains of 
Bengal are truly the gift of the great rivers 

Several attempts have been made to estimate the time which Amount 
the Ganges and Brahmaputra must have required for 
comphshing their gigantic task Ihe borings already cited, down 
together with an admirable account by Colonel Baird Smith 
m the Calcutta Joutual of Nattnal History^ and the Rev 
l^Ir Everest’s calculations, form the chief matenals for such an 
estimate Sir Charles Lyell - accepts Mr Everest's calculation, 
made half a centur}’’ ago, that the Ganges discharges 636S 
millions of cubic feet of silt per annum at Ghdzfpur 

This would alone suffice to supply 355 millions of tons a year, C'ln'jts 
or nearly the weight of 60 replicas of the Great Pyramid ‘ It is 
scarcely possible,’ he sa)s, ‘to present any picture to the mind 
which will convey an adequate conception of the mighty scale 
of this operation, so tranquilly and almost insensibly carried 
on by the Ganges ’ About 96 per cent of the whole deposits 
are brought dow n during the four months of the rainy season, 
or as much as could be carried by 240,000 ships, each of 1400 
tons burthen. The work thus done in that season may be 
realized if we suppose that a daily succession of fleets, each of 
two thousand great ships, sailed down the nver dunng the four 
months, and that each ship of the daily 2000 vessels deposited 
a freight of 1400 tons of mud every morning into the estuar) 

‘ Vol 1 p 324. The other authonties, chiefl) from 'Ca&'JoHnial ot the 
Bengal Asiatic Society, are fully quoted in the Geology of Jndia, hy Mt ’,r 
Medlicott and Blanford, \pl 1 pp 396 el seq (Calcutta Government I're >, 

1S79) 

=* Pnucifles of Gcolog}', \o\ 1 pp £," 1 % cl seq (1S75) 
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But the Ganges at Gha/fpur is only a single feeder of the 
mighty mass of waters w'hich have formed the della of Bengal 
'1 he Ganges, after leaving Ghazipur, receives many of its 
principal tributaries, such as the Gogua, the Son, the Gandak, 
and the Kusi It then unites with the Brahmaputra, and 
finally with the Meghn.i, and the total mass of mud brought 
down by these combined nver systems is estimated by Sir 
Charles Ljell to be at least si\ or seven times as much as that 
discharged by the Ganges alone at Ghdzfpur We have there- 
fore, at the lowest estimate, about 40,000 millions of cubic feet 
of solid matter spread over the delta, or deposited at the river 
mouths, or earned out to sea, each year , according to Sn 
Charles Ljell, five times as much as is conveyed by the 
Mississippi to Its delta and the Gulf of Mevico The silt borne 
along during the ramv season alone represents the work which 
a daily succession of fleets, each of 13,000 ships a-piece, sailing 
down the Ganges dunng the four rainy months would perform, 
if each ship of the daily 13,000 vessels discharged a freight of 
1400 tons a-piece each morning into the Bay of Bengal ITiis 
vast accumulation of silt takes place ever)- rainy season in the 
delta or around the mouths of the Ganges , and the process, 
modified by volcanic upheavals and depressions of the delta, 
has been going on during uncounted thousands of years 
General Strachey took the area of the delta and coast-hne 
within influence of the deposits at 65,000 square miles, and 
estimated that the rivers would require 43 3 ) ears to raise it 
by 1 foot, even by their enormous deposit of 40,000 millions 
of cubic feet of solid earth per annum. The nvers must have 
been at work 13,600 years in building up the delta 300 feet. 
But bormgs have brought up fluvial deposits from a depth of 
at least 400 feet The present delta forms, moreover, but a 
very small part of the vast alluvial area which the rivers have 
constructed m the great dip between the Himalayas and the 
Vindhyan mountains The more closely we scrutinize the 
various elements in such estimates, the more vivadly do we 
realize ourselves in the presence of an almost immeasurable 
labour earned on dunng an almost immeasurable past 

The land which the great Indian rivers thus create, they also 
fertilize In the lower parts of their course we have seen 
how their overflow affords a natural system of irrigation and 
manuring In the higher parts, man has to step m, and to 
bnng their water by canals to his fields Some idea of the 
enormous irrigation enterprises of Northern India may be 
obtained in the four articles m TJie hnlerial Gazettetr on the 
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Ganges and Jnnina caiivils 1 lie Cfanges Canal had, in 1SS3, 
a length of 445 miles, with 342S miles of distributaries, an 
irrigated area of 856,035 acres (including both autumn and 
spring crops) , and a rc\cnuc of jC~ 79 ,A 49 < ^ outlaj 

of 2^ millions sterling (;:(r2, 767,538 to 1SS3) The Lower 
Ganges Canal will bring under irrigation nearlj i| million 
acres (including both autumn and spring crops) It has 
alrcadj (18S2-83) a main channel of 556 miles, with 1991 
miles of distnbutarics , an irrigated area of 606,017 "'cres , ami 
a clear re\enuc of ^^107, 000, or 4 13 per cent on the total 
outlaj up to 18S3 589,624) The Eastern Jumna Canal 

has a length of 130 miles, with 61S miles of mam distribu- 
taries In 1883, the total distnbutarics aggregated ncarlj 
900 miles, with an irrigated area of 240,233 acres, and a 
revenue of ;:^S2, 665, or 28 4 percent on the total outlaj to 
that jear (;^29o,S39) The Western Jumna Canal measures 
433 miles, with an aggregate of 259 miles of distributing 
channels, besides private watercourses, irrigating an area of 
374,243 acres , with a revenue of ^£'74,606, or 8 4 per cent on 
a capital outlaj’ to 1883 of ;!C8S4,952 The four Ganges and 
Jumna Canals, therefore, alreadj' irrigate an aggregate area 
of over two million acres, and will eventuallj’ irrigate over 
three millions Among manj' other irrigation enterprises in 
Upper India are the A.gra, Ban Dodb, Rohilkhand and Bijnor, 

Bctvva, and the Sutlej-Chenab and Indus Inundation Canals 

The Indian rivers form, moreover, as we have seen, the great Tl)cRi\cr; 
highwaj’s of the countrj’ Ihej’ supplj^ cheap transit for the 
collection, distribution, and export of the agricultural staples ' 

What the arteiies are to the living bodj’, the rivers are to the 
plains of Bengal But the very potency of their energy some- TheRntrs 
times causes temble calamities. Scarcelj a j'ear passes without “ 
floods, which sweep off cattle and grain stores and the thatched 
cottages, with anxious families perched on their roofs 

In their upper courses, where their water is carried by 
canals to the fields, the rich irrigated lands breed fever, and 
are in places rendered sterile by a saline crust called fcA 
Farther dow'n, the uncontrollable rivers wriggle across the face 
of the countrj’, deserting their old beds, and searching out new 
channels for themselves, sometimes at a distance of many miles 
Their old banks, clothed with trees and dotted along their 
route' with vnllages, run like high ridges through the level 
nce-fields, and mark the deserted course of the river 

It has been shovv’n how the Brahmaputra deserted its mam 
channel of the last century, and now rushes to the sea bj a 
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new course, far to the ^\cst wards Sucli changes arc on so 
vast a scale, and the eroding power of the current is so irre- 
sistible, that It IS perilous to build large or permanent structures 
on the margin 'J'hc ancient sacred stream of tlie Ganges is 
now a dead river, which ran through the Districts of Hugh 
and tlie 24 Parganas Its course is marked by a line of tanl s 
and muddy pools, with temples, shrines, and burning ghats 
along high banks overlooking its deserted bed 

Many decayed or ruined cities attest the alterations in n\cr- 
beds within Iiistoric tunes In our own dajs, the Ganges 
passed close under Rdjmahal, and that town, once the Muham- 
madan capital of Bengal, was (1850-55) selected as the spot 
where the railway should tap the river system 'I’he Ganges 
has now turned away in a different direction, and left the town 
high and dr), 7 miles from the bank In 1787-8S, the Tist\, 
a great river of Northern Bengal, broke away from its ancient 
bed The Airvi, or the old channel, by which the Tista 
w'aters found their w ay into the Ganges, has dw indlcd into a pctt> 
stream, which, m the dry weather, just suffices for boats of 2 
tons burthen , w'hile the 'Iista has branched to the eastwards, 
and now pours into the Brahmaputra In 1870, the Ravi, one of 
the Five Rivers of the Punjab, carried away the famous shrine ' 
of the Sikhs near Dera Navar, and still threatens the town 

If we go back to a more remote period, we find that the 
W'hole ancient geography of India is obscured bj changes in 
the courses of the rivers Thus, Hastmapur, the Gangetic 
capital of the Pdndavas, in the Mahdbharata, is with difficulty 
identified in a dricd-up bed of the Ganges, 57 miles north- 
east of the present Delhi The once splendid capital of 
Kanauj, which also lay upon the Ganges, now' moulders in 
desolation 4 miles aw-ay from the modern nver-bank The 
remnant of its inhabitants live for the most part m huts built 
up against the ancient walls 

A similar fate on a small scale has befallen Kushtia, the 
river terminus of the Eastern Bengal Raihvay The channel 
silted up (1860-70), and the terminus had to be removed to 
Godlanda, farther down the river On the Hugli river ^ a 
succession of cmporia and nvcr-capitals have been ruined from 
the same cause, and engineering efforts are required to secure 
the permanence of Calcutia as a great port 

An idea of the forces at work may be derived from a single 
well known phenomenon of the Hugh and the Meghnd, the 
bore The tide advances up their broad estuaries until checked 
’ See article IUgli River, The Jinpertal GazelUa of India 
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by a rapid contraction of the channel The obstructed influx, 
no longer able to spread itself out, rises into a nail of 
waters from 5 to 30 feet in height, which rushes onwards at a 
rate nearly double that of a stage-coach Rennel stated that 
the Hugh bore ran from Hiigli Point to HflgH Town, a 
distance of about 70 miles, in four hours The native boatmen 
fly from the bank (against which their craft would otherwise 
be dashed) into the broad mid-channel when they hear its 
approaching roar The bore of the Meghnii is so ‘ terrific 
and dangerous ’ that no boat wdl venture down certain of the 
channels at spring-tide 

The Indian risers not only desert the cities on their banks, iiimletc 
but they sometimes tear them away Many a hamlet and ^"''3 
rice field and ancient grove of trees is remorselessly eaten up 
each autumn by the current A Bengal proprietor has often 
to look on helplessly while his estate is being sw^ept away, or 
converted into the bed of a broad, deep river An important 
branch of Indian legislation deals wnth the propnetary changes 
thus caused by alluvion and diluvion 

The nvers have a tendency to straighten themselves out 
Their course consists of a senes of bends, m each of which the 
current sets against one bank, which it undermines, while it 
leaves still water on the other bank, m which new deposits of 
land take place By degrees these twists become sharper and 
sharper, until the intervening land is almost worn awa), leaving 
only a narrow tongue between the bends The rner finally 
bursts through the slender strip of soil, or a canal is cut across 
It by human agency, and direct communication is thus estab- 
lished between points formerly man) miles distant b) the 
wmdmgs of the river This process of eating aw a) soil from 
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solid masonrj' spurs, the railway station, and the magistrate’s 
court, were all swept away, and deep water covered their 
site A new Goalanda terminus had to be erected two miles 
inland from the former nver-bank Higher up the Ganges, 
fluvial changes on so great a scale have been encountered at 
the nver-crossing, where the Northern Bengal Railway begins 
and the Eastern Bengal Railway ends, that no costly or per- 
manent terminus has yet been attempted Throughout the 
long courses of the Ganges and Brahmaputra, the mighty 
currents each autumn undermine and then rend away many 
thousand acres of solid land They afterwards deposit their 
spoil m their channels farther down, and thus, as has been 
shown, leave high and dry in rum many an ancient city on 
their banks 

Their w'ork, however, is on the whole beneficent, and a 
poem of Ossian might be made out of the names w’hich the 
Indian peasant applies to his beloved rivers Thus, we have 
the Goddess of Flowing Speech [Saraswaii), or, according to 
another derivation, the River of Pools , the Streak of Gold 
{Suvai na-rekhd) , the Glancing Waters {Clntra) , the Dark 
Channel {Kdla-nadi), or the Queen of Death {Kdlt-nadi) , the 
Sinless One (Pdpagitn = Pdpahim) , the Arrowy {Sharavati) , 
the Golden {Sttvaruavtai'i) , the Stream at which the Deer 
Drinks {Ha/ mgJidia) , the Forest Hope {Bands), the Old 
Iwister {Bu/abalang) , besides more common names, such as 
the All-Destro) er, the Forest King, the Lord of Strength, the 
Silver Waters, and the Flooder 

1 hroughout the river plains of Northern India, two harvests, 
and in some Provinces three, are reaped each year These 
( rops are not necessarily taken from the same land , but in 
most Districts the best situated fields yield two harvests within 
the twehe months In Lower Bengal, pease, pulses, oil-seeds, 
and green crops of various sorts, are reaped in spring, the 
carlj rice crops in September, and the great rice harvest of the 
} car in November and December Before the last has been 
gathered in, it is time to prepare the ground for the spnng 
crops, and the husbandman knows no rest except during the 
hot weeks of May, when he is anxiously waiting for the rains 
Such IS the course of agriculture in Lower Bengal But it 
should alwajs be remembered that rice is the staple crop m a 
limited area of India, and that it forms the everyday food of 
onl) about 70 millions, or under one-third of the population 
It has been estimated that, in the absence of irngation, the rice 
troi) requires an annual rainfall of at least 36 inches, and an 
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Indnn District requires nn a\eragc fall of not less than 40 to 
60 inches in order to grow rice as its staple crop A line might 
almost be drawn across Behar, to the north of which rice 
ceases to be the staple food of the people, its place being 
taken by millets, and in a less degree by wheat There are, 
indeed, ricc-growing tracts in well-watered or low'-lying Districts 
of Northern India, and in the ri\er \allc3S or deltas and level 
stops around the southern coast But speaking generall}', 
throughout North-Western, Central, and Southern India (except 
in the coast strip), rice is consumed only by the richer classes 

The products of each Pro\ ince arc carefully enumerated in the Scenery of 
separate pro\incial articles m T/tc liupcnaJ Gazciiur of India, 
and an account of the most important will be found under ^ 
the heading of Agriculture in the present volume They are 
here referred to only so far as is necessar)' to gi\ e a general 
idea of the scener}' of the ri\er plains Along the upper and 
middle courses of the Bengal rivers, the country nses gently in Xonh 
from their banks in fertile undulations, dotted with mud Western 
■villages and adorned with noble trees Mango groves scent 
the air w ith their blossom in spring, and jield their abundant 
fruit in summer The spreading banyan, with its colonnades 
of hanging roots , the stately fi/a/, with its green masses of 
foliage, the wild cotton-tree, glowing while still leafless with 
heavy crimson flowers, the tall, daintily-shaped tamarind, and 
the quick-growing Mhu/, rear their heads above the crop fields 
As the rivers approach the coast, the palm-trees take possession 
of the scene The ordinary' landscape m the delta is a flat stretch In the 
of rice-fields, fnnged round with an evergreen border of bam- 
boos, cocoa-nuts, date-trees, areca, and other coronetted palms 
This densely-peopled tract seems at first sight bare of villages, 
for each hamlet is hidden away amid its own grove of plantams 
and wealth-giving trees The bamboo and cocoa-nut play' a 
conspicuous part in the industnal life of the people, and 
the numerous products derived from them, including rope, 
oil, food, fodder, fuel, and timber, have been dw'elt on with 
admiration by many writers 

The crops also change as we sail down the nvers In the Crops of 
north, the pnncipal grains are wheat, barley, Indian com, 
and a variety of millets, such as jodr (Sorghum vulgare) and Bengal , 
bajra (Penmsetum typhoideum) In the delta, on the other of the 
hand, nee is the staple crop, and the universal diet In a ‘ielta. 
single District, Rangpur, there are 295 separate kinds of nee 
known to the peasant,^ who has learned to grow his favounte 

StaUstical Accmnit of Bengal, vii pp 234-237 — 
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crop m c\ery locality, from the comparatively drj' ground, which 
yields the rfwmrr harvest, to the swamps 12 feet deep, on the 
surface of whose waters the nee ears maj be seen struggling 
upwards for air Sugar-cane, oil-seeds, flax, mustard, sesamum, 
palma-chnsti, cotton, tobacco, indigo, safflower and other dyes, 
ginger, conander, red pepper, capsicum, cummin, and precious 
spices, are grown both m the Upper Prormces, and in the 
moister valleys and delta of Lower Bengal 
Drugs, A w'hole pharmacopoeia of medicines, from the well known 
se^s’ etc castor - oil, to obscure but valuable febrifuges, 

is derived from shrubs, herbs, and roots Resins, gums, 
varnishes, india-rubber, perfume-oils, and a hundred articles of 
commerce or luxury, are obtained from the fields and the 
forests Vegetables, both indigenous and imported from 
Europe, largely enter into the food of the ]icople The melon 
and huge yellow pumpkin spread themselves over the thatched 
roofs , fields of potato, brtnjnl, and yams are attached to the 
homesteads The tea-plant is reared on the hilly ranges which 
skirt the plains both m the North-AVest and in Assam, the 
opium poppy about half-wxiy dowm the Ganges, around Benares 
and m Behar the silkworm mulberry still farther down in 
Lower Bengal , while the jute fibre is essentially a crop of the 
delta, and would exhaust any soil not fertilized by n\er floods 
Jungle Even the jungles yield the costly lac and the /a^<Irsllk cocoons 
products mahiid, also a gift of the jungle, produces the fleshy 

flowers which form a staple article of food in many districts, 
and when distilled supply a cheap spint The sdl, sissu, 
iun^ and many other indigenous trees yield excellent timber 
Flowering creepers, of gigantic size and gorgeous colours, 
festoon the jungle , while each tank bears its owm beautiful crop 
of the lotus and water-lily Nearly every vegetable product 
which feeds and clothes a people, or enables it to trade with 
foreign countries, abounds 
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Having described the leading features of the Himalayas on 
the north, and of the great nver plains at their base, we come 
now to the third division of India, namely', the three-sided 
table-land which covers the southern half or more stnctly 
peninsular portion of India. This tract, known in ancient 
times as the Deccan (Dakshm), literally The South, comprised, 
in Its widest application, the Central Provinces, Berar, 
Madras, Bombay, Mysore, w'lth the Native Territories of the 
Nizdm, Sindhia, Holkar, and other Feudatory chiefs It had 
in 1881 an aggregate population of about 100 millions For 
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tilt, vaki of tTM r<. iiiLiiiliranrt , tlicuforc. wo nn\ tnl^o tlic iii 
inhitim-' of the n\tr phm^ m the norih n about 150 million'?, 
md tl'c inlnbinnts oi the ''uuilu.rn nblc hncl at too million"? 

I In. l)ci.cin 111 Its lor-il nuepfation, is rtslncltd to tin. Ate 
hi'^h mlind met between the N irlml i (Xerlnidth) and the 
Ki^'iin rn<.rs but the term i*- iKo loo'^cK U'-od to imliide the 
wnolc roimtr) eoiith of the \ indlu is as fir is Cipc Comorin 
1 aken in this wide sen^-t it ■-Ioih.'s up from the southern ed|tc 
of the (iini’etio plum 1 hrec ranf;es of hills su])port its II' three 
nouher.i, U'- CT'Iern, itul n*. western side, the two litter 

, iiioDiUim 

meetitu at 1 shirj) itiele near ( ipe Comorin ville 

1 he noithern side is buttressed b\ (onfused ranges, with a The 
eeiienl direction of cast to west, popularK known in the 
aegregaie as the \ indlu a mountains 1 he Vinrihjas, how-nms. 
eicr a»e* made uj* of sc\cnl distinct hill ss stems '1 wo sacred 
peaks ‘taiul as outiioits in the estreine east and west, with a 
surre'ssion nillur than a series of nnges stretching Soo miles 
between \t the wesicrn eMremit) Mount \bu, famous for 
Its csquisiic Iain temjiles, rises, is a sohtarj outlier of the 
\n\alli lulls 565; feci iboic the K ijputana plains, like an 
islanti out of the sea IJetond the southern limitb of that their 
jilain, the \ indlu 1 range of modern geography runs almost 
due east from (»ujarai foniimg the northern wall of the Nar- ’ 
bida aallei I he Satpiiri iiiountains stretch, also cast and 
west, to the south of the X irbada ruer, and form the 
watershed between it and the lapli towards the heart of 
India, the eastern estrcmilies of the ^llldluas and S,{ipuras 
end in the highlands of the Central Proainccs Passing 
still cast, the lull s\siem finds a continuation m the Kaimur 
range and its ( ongciiers 'I hese in their turn end in the 
outhing jK’aks and spurs that mark the western boundar} 
of Lower Bengal, and abut on the old course of the Ganges 
under the name of the ICajmahal lulls On the extreme cast. 

Mount Parasnath — like Mount Abu on the extreme west, 
sacred to Jam rites — rises to 4479 fectaboae the Gangelic plain 
The \arious ranges of the Vindhyas, from 1500 to over 
4000 feet high, form, as it were, the northern wall and but- 
tresses which supjiort the central table-land But m this 
sense the Vindhyas must be taken as a loose convenient the 
generalization for the congeries of mountains and table lands 
between the Gangetic plains and the Narbadi valley Now between 
pierced b} road and railway, they stood in former times as a Northern 
barrier of mountain and jungle between Northern and Southern Southern 
India, and formed one of the main difficulties in welding the India 
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^\hole into an empire They consist of vast masses of forests, 
ridges, and peaks, broken by cultivated tracts of the rich 
cotton-bearing black soil, exquisite river valleys, and high-lying 
grassy plains. 

TheGhits The Other two sides of the elevated southern triangle are 
known as the Eastern and Western Ghats. These ranges 
start southwards from the eastern and western extremities of 
the Vmdhyas, and run along the eastern and western coasts 
hstem of India The Eastern Ghdts stretch in fragmentary spurs 
>hats. ridges down the Madras Presidency, receding inland and 

leaving broad level tracts between their base and the coast 
Vestern The Western Ghats form the great sea wall of the Bombay 
ihdis Presidency, with a comparatively narrow' strip between them 
and the shore Some of them rise in magnificent precipices 
and headlands out of the ocean, and truly look like colossal 
‘ landing-stairs ’ {g/idis) from the sea 1 he Eastern or Madras 
Ghdts recede upwards to an average eleiation of 1500 feet 
rhe up. The Western or Bombay Ghdts ascend more abruptly from the 
outh^ sea to an average height of about 3000 feet, with peaks up to 
lugle 470O) along the coast, rising to 7000 feet and even S760 feet 
in the upheaved angle where they unite with the Eastern 
Ghdts, tow'ards their southern extremity 
The cen- The inner tnangular plateau thus enclosed lies from 1000 to 
3000 feet above the level of the sea. But it is dotted 'With 
phteau peaks and seamed w'lth ranges exceeding 4000 feet in height 
Its best known hills are the Nflgiris (Blue Mountains), with the 
summer capital of Madras, Utakamand, over 7000 feet aboie 
the sea Their highest point is Dodabetta peak, 87 60 feet, 
in the upheaved southern angle The intenor plateau is 
Passes approached by several famous passes from the level coast-stnp 

coast western side The Bhor-Ghdt, for example, ascends a 

Bhor Ghat tremendous ravine about 40 miles south-east of Bombay cit)’, 
to a height of 2027 feet. In ancient times it was regarded as 
the key to the Deccan, and could be held by a small band 
against any army attempting to penetrate from the coast A 
celebrated mihtary road tvas constructed by the British up 
this pass, and practically gave the command of the intenor to 
the then rising port of Bombay A railw'ay line has now been 
, earned up the goige, twisting round the shoulders of moun- 
tains, tunnelling through inten'ening crags, and clinging along 
narrow' ledges to the face of the precipice At one point the 
zigzag IS so sharp as to render a arcuitous turn impossible, 
and the trains have to stop and reverse their direction on a 
leielled terrace. The Thall Ghat (1912 feet), to the north- 
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eobt of Bombay, has m like manner been sealed both by road 
and railway Anotlier celebrated pass, farther doiin the coast, 
connects the military centre of Belgaum m ith the nttle port of 
Vengurla 

These ‘landing-stairs’ from the sea to the in'cnor present 
scenes of rugged grandeur The trap rocks scar'd out, after 
ages of denudation, like circular fortresses flankcG b% round iiiil forl^- 
toiiers and croimed with nature’s citadels, from t’’e moss of 
hills behind, natural fastnesses, which m ll c ^fantna times 
were rendered impregnable by militar} art, I'* south of 
Bombay, the passes climb up from the sc,a v OJigh. tiiick 
forests, the haunt of the tiger and the m z~’J h -on Still 
farther dowm the coast, the western moim'am wr, cips deep 
into the Palghat valley — a remarkable gap, cc ^,.0$ broad, I’m 
and leading by an easy route, onlv icoo le^* “ ,~.ght, from kh t 1 avv 
the seaboard to the interior A third n;..wa; mililar} 
road penetrate by this passage from a- a cross the 

peninsula to Madras A fourth railway ^a.'ts a-d trom tin, 
coast at the Portuguese Settlement o'G,a- 

On the eastern side of India, me G*_s fc'ra '> senes ofTlcjnsj 
spurs and buttresses for the e’tvatcd : m placC^’u rather 
than a continuous mountain wail Ta;" arc f^icr^cd in a j,},,.,., 

, number of broad and eas} passage f*ta: irc 'dadns coast 
Ihrough these openings, the rc,~Jak c* “C southern hah 
of the inner plateau reaches the sec. T'c c'a'r'>ee from the 
northern or Vindh)an edge of tr. mm.aas'-.-d l-’iid fa-K 
into the Ganges The Narbada fXmo-C.ca) and 'lapti orr\ 
the rainfall of the southern s'cc'cs U me \'ncilnis and ot 
the Sdtpura Hills, by two almost jara' u ' "C", into the Gulf of 


Cambay But from Surat, in lat. ri’ aS', to C'j e Comorin in 
lat 8° 4', no great nver succeeds 'n j c'org tre W e-.iern f dpl^, 
or in reaching the Borabav coas mo n 1 le intcnor table ! ind 
The Western Ghats form, in ict a 'o^te unljrol en Iprrier 
between the waters of the central pbteau -nd the Indian 
Ocean The drainage has therefo-e to male its u.ay aeross 
India to the eastwards, now foaming and twisting sliarpl) 
round projectmg ranges, then tumbling down raiine-, 
roanng through rapids, or rushing along aallc)., until ihe 
ram which the Bombay sea -breeze has dropiied on the 
ndges of the AVestera Ghats finallj falls into tlx. Ih) of 
Bengal In this way, the three great rners of the Madras 
Presidenc), VIZ. the Godiian, the Kistnn (Krishna), and 
the Kaven (Garnery), rise in the mountains oierhanging the 
Bomba) coast, and traierse the whole breadth of the ct 
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table-land before they reach the sea on the eastern shores of 
India 

Historical The physical geography and the political destiny of the two 
wnce of sides of the Indian peninsula have been determined by the 
theEastem characteristics of the mountain ranges on either coast On the 
ern Ghdts" Madras country is comparatively open, and wasalw'ays 

accessible to the spread of civilisation On the cast, therefore, 
the ancient dynasties of Southern India fixed their capitals 
Along the w'est, only a narrow strip of lowland intervenes 
between the barrier range and the Bombay seaboard This 
western tract long remained apart from the civilisation of 
the eastern coast To our own day, one of its ruling races, 
the Nairs, retain land tenures and social customs, such as poly- 
andr}’, which mark a much ruder stage of human advancement 
than Hinduism, and which in other parts of India only linger 
among isolated hill tribes On the other hand, the people 
nnd of the of this western or Bombay coast enjoy a bountiful rainfall, 
ninfall unknown in the inner plateau and the east The monsoon 
dashes its ram-laden clouds against the Western Ghdts, and 
pours from too to 200 inches of ram upon their mantime 
slopes from Khandesh down to Malabdr Bv the time the 
monsoon has crossed the Western Ghdts, it has dropped the 
greater part of its aqueous burden , and central Districts, such 
as Bangalore, obtain only about 35 inches The eastern coast 
also receives a monsoon of its owm , but, except m the neigh- 
bourhood of the sea, the rainfall throughout the Madras 
Presidency is scanty, seldom exceeding 40 inches m the year 
The deltas of the three great nvers along the Madras coast 
form, however, tracts of inexhaustible fertility , and much is 
done by imgation to husband and utilize both the local 
rainfall and the accumulated waters which the n\ers bnng 
down 

The Four The ancient Sansknt poets speak of Southern India as 
under forests But much of the forest land has 
Southern gradually been denuded by the axe of the cultivator, or in 
Indix consequence of the detenoration produced by unchecked fires 
and the grazing of mnumerable herds of cattle, sheep, and 
goats. Roughly speakmg, Southern India consists of four 
forest regions — First, the Western Ghdts and the plains of the 
Konkan, Malabdr, and Travancore between them and the sea , 
second, the Kamdtik, with the Eastern Ghdts, occupying the 
lands along the Coromandel coast and the outer slopes of 
the hill ranges behind them , third, the Deccan, comprising 
the high plateaux of Haidardbdd, the Ceded Distncts, Mysore, 
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Coimbatore, and Salem , fourth, the forests of the Northern 
Circars m the Madras Presidency 

Each of these Distncts has its own peculiar vegetation Forests of 
That of the first region, or Western Ghats, largely consists of 
virgin forests of huge trees, with an infinite variety of smaller 
shrubs, epiphytic and parasitic plants, and lianas or tangled 
creepers which bind together even the giants of the forest 
The kmg of these forests is the teak (Tectona grandis, 

Ltnn ) This prince of timber is now found in the greatest 
abundance m the forests of Kinara, in the Wjmad, and in 
the Anamalai Hills of Coimbatore and Cochin The pJin 
tree (Calophyllum inophyllum, Ltnn ) is more especially found 
in the southernmost forests of Travancore and Tmnevelli, where 
tall straight stems, fit for the spars and masts of seagoing ships, 
are procured The jack fruit (Artocarpus integrifoha, Ltnn ) 
and Its more common relation the atm (Artocarpus hirsuta, 

Lam ), furnish a pretty yeUow-coloured timber , the blackwood 
(Dalbergia latifoha, Roxd ) yields huge logs excellent for carved 
furniture The Terrainahas (T tomentosa and T paniculata, 
and A ) i\ith the benteak (Lagerstrcemia microcarpa, Wtght ) 
supply strong wood suitable for the well-built houses of the 
prosperous population of Malabar and Travancore The 
dammer tree or Indian copal (Vatena indica, Ltnn ) yields its 
useful resm The ground vegetation supplies one of the most 
valuable of Indian exports, the cardamom To enumerate all 
the important trees and products of the Western Ghdts would, 
however, be impossible 

In the Kamdtik region, the forests rarely consist of large Forests of 

timber, in consequence of the dner chmate and the shorter Eptem 

1 r -I T, r ,-1 Ghats and 

monsoon rains Nor are they of a ivide area Most of the Kamauk 

forests consist of what is known as ‘ Evergreen Scrub,’ in which 

the promment trees are the Eugenia jambolana, Lam , Mimusops 

indica, Ltnn , and the strychnine (Strychnos nux-vomica, Ltnn ) 

On the slopes of the hdls deciduous forest appears with teak, 

Termmahas, Anogeissus, and occasional red sanders 

The Deccan region, which gets a share of both monsoons Forests 
(namely the monsoon from the south-west from June to Sep- ^g^^n, 
tember, and that from the north-east from September to 
January), has still some large areas covered with fine forest, 
and yielding good timber Chief among these areas are the 
Nallamalai Hills of Kamul, the Pdlkonda Hills of Cuddapah, 
the Collegal Hills of Coimbatore, and the Shevaroy and 
Javadi ranges of Salem and North Arcot In the Nallamalai 
Hills, btjasdl (Pterocarpus Marsupium, Roxb) and sAj (Ter- 
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minalia tomentosa, JV and A ) are the prevailing timbers , the 
valuable red sandci's-wood (Pterocarpus santahnus, Ltfm ) has 
Its home m the Palkonda and adjoining ranges of Cuddapah, 
while the growth on the hills of Coimbatore includes the 
precious sandal-vood (Santalum album, Lt 7 Ui ) In the drier 
country of Bellary and Penukonda, the chief tree is the 
mjan (Hardwickia binata, Roxb ), furnishing the hardest and 
heaviest of Indian \\oods 

The fourth forest region is that of the Northern Circars 
It stretches from the Kistna river up to the Chilka lake, and 
includes fine forests of almost untouched sdl (Shorea robusta, 
Gaert ), the iron-wood (Xylia dolabnformis, Bcnth ), the satin- 
wood (Chloroxylon Swietema, DC), and many other timbers 
of value 

In wild tropical beauty nothing can surpass the luxuriance 
of an untouched Coorg forest, as viewed from one of the peaks 
of the Western Ghats A wa\ing descent of green, broken into 
terraces of varying heights, slopes downward on every side 
North and south run parallel ranges of mountains, wooded 
almost to the summit, while to the west, thousands of feet 
below, the view is bounded by the blue line of the Arabian 
Sea Wild animals of many kinds breed in the jungle, and 
haunt the grassy glades The elephant, the tiger, and the 
leopard, the mighty bison, the stately sdvihhar deer, and the 
jungle sheep, w'lth a vanety of smaller game, afford ad\enture 
to the sportsman During the rains magnificent cataracts dash 
over the precipices The Gersappa falls, m the Western 
Ghits, have a descent of 830 feet 

In the valleys, and upon the elevated plains of the central 
plateau, tillage is driving back the jungle to the hilly recesses, 
and fields of wheat and many kinds of smaller gram or 
millets, tobacco, cotton, sugar-cane, and pulses, spread over 
the open countiy' The black soil of Southern India, formed 
from the detritus of the trap mountains, is proverbial for its 
fertihty , while the level strip between the Western Ghdts and 
the sea nvals even Lower Bengal m its fruit-bearing palms, 
nee harvests, and rich succession of crops The deltas of the 
nvers which issue from the Eastern Ghdts are celebrated as 
nce-bearing tracts But the interior of the table-land is liable to 
droughts The cultivators here contend against the calamities 
of nature by vaned systems of imgation — by means of which 
they store the ram brought durmg a few months by the monsoon, 
and husband it for use throughout the whole year Great tanks 
or lakes, formed by damming up the valleys, are a striking 
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feature of Southern India The food of the common people 
consists chicflj of small grams, such as joar, hdjia, and The 

great export is cotton, ith heat from the northern Districts 
of the table-land The pejiper trade of Iilalabdr dates from 
far bc}ond the age of Sindbad the Sailor, and reaches back 
to Roman times Cardamoms, spices of various sorts, d}es, 
and many medicinal drugs, are also grown 

It IS on the interior table-land, and among the hilly spurs Minerals , 
which project from it, that the mineral wealth of India 
lies hid Coal-mining now’ forms a great industr}’ on the Coal, 
north-eastern side of the table-land, in Bengal , and also in 
the Central Proiinces Beds of iron-ore and limestone have 
been worked in several places, and hold out a possibility of a 
new era of enterprise to India in the future. Many districts 
arc nch in building stone, marble, and the easily - w’orked 
lateritc Copper and other metals exist in small quantities 
Golconda v\as long famous as the central mart for the produce 
of the diamond districts, which now jield little more than a 
bare living to the workers Gold dust has from very ancient 
times been washed out of the river-beds , and quartz-crushing 
for gold is being attempted on scientific principles in Madras 
and Mysore 

We have now' briefl) survejed the three regions of India Kecapuu 
The first, or the Himalajan, lies for the most part bejond the the°Three 
British frontier , but a knowledge of it supplies the key to Regions of 
the climatic and social conditions of India. The second 
region, or the River Plains in the north, formed the theatre 
of the ancient race movements which shaped the civilisation 
and political destinies of the whole Indian peninsula The 
third region, or the Triangular Table-land in the south, has a 
character quite distinct from either of the other tw o divisions, 
and a population w'hich is now w orking out a separate develop- 
ment of its own Broadly speaking, the Himalayas are Tlieir 
peopled by Turanian tnbes, although to a large extent ruled 
by Aryan immigrants The great River Plains of Bengal are guages 
still the possession of the Indo-Arj’an race The Triangular 
Table-land has formed an arena for a long struggle between 
the Aryan civilisation from the north, and what is know'n as 
the Dravidian stock m the south 

To this vast Empire the English have added British Bntish 
Burmv, consisting of the lower valley of the Irawadi (Irra- Burma 
waddy) with its delta, and a long flat strip stretching down th 
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eastern side of the Bay of Bengal Between the narrow 
maritime tract and the Irawadi valley runs a backbone of lofty 
ranges These ranges, known as the Yoma (Roma) mountams, 
are covered with dense forests, and separate the Irawadi 
valley from the strip of coast. The Yoma ranges have 
peaks exceedmg 4000 feet, and culminate in the Blue 
Mountain, 7100 feet They are crossed by passes, one of 
which, the An or Aeng, nses to 4517 feet above the sea-level 
A thousand creeks mdent the seaboard , and the whole of the 
level country, both on the coast and in the Irawadi valley, 
forms one vast nce-field The nvers float down an abundant 
supply of teak and bamboos from the north Tobacco,' of 
an excellent quality, supphes the cigars which all Burmese 
(men, women, and children) smoke, and afibrds an mdustnal 
product of mcreasmg value Arakan and Pegu, or the 
Provinces of the coast stop, and also the Irawadi valley, 
contain mineral oil-spnngs Tenassenm forms a long narrow 
mantime Province, running southw ard from the mouths of the 
Irawadi to Point Victona, where the Bntish temtory adjoms 
Siam Tenassenm is nch m tin mines, and contains iron-ores 
equal to the finest Swedish, besides gold and copper in 
smaller quantities, and a very pure limestone Rice and 
timber form the staple exports of Burma, and nee is also 
the imiversal food of the people Bntish Burma, includmg 
Tenassenm, has an area of over 87,000 square miles, and a 
population, m 1881, of 3f milhon persons It is fortunate in 
still possessmg wide areas of yet uncultivated land to meet the 
wants of its rapidly mcreasmg people ^ 

Since these sheets went to press, the persistent misconduct 
of King Thebau m Upper Burma, his obstinate denial of 
justice, and his frustration of Lord Duffenn’s earnest endea- 
vours to amve at a conciliatory settlement, compelled the 
British Government to send an expedition against him A 
force under General Prendergast advanced up the Irawadi 
V alley A\uth little opposition, and occupied Mandalay King 
Thebau surrendered, and was removed to honourable confine- 
ment m Bntish India. His terntones were annexed to the 
British Empire, by Lord Dufferin’s Proclamation, on the 1st of 
January 1886 

* Vtde post, pp 47, 50 
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CHAPTER II 

THE PEOPLE 

The Population of India, ivith British Burma, amounted General 
m i88i to 256 millions, or, as already mentioned, more than 
double the number which Gibbon estimated for the Roman 
Empire in the height of its power But the English Govern- 
ment has respected the possessions of native chiefs, and one- 
third of the country still remams m the hands of its hereditary 
rulers Their subjects make about one-fifth of the whole Indian 
people The Bntish temtones, therefore, compose only two- 
thirds of the area of India, and about four-fifths of its inhabitants 

The native princes govern their States with the help of The Feu 
certain English officers, whom the Viceroy stations in native 
temtory Some of the Chiefs reign almost as independent 
sovereigns, others require more assistance, or a stricter 
control They form a magnificent body of feudatory rulers, 
possessed of revenues and armies of their own The more Their 
important of these pnnces exercise the power of life and death 

^ powers 

over their subjects , but the authonty of each is limited by usage, 
or by treaties or engagements, acknowledging their subordination 
to the Bntish Government That Government, as Suzerain 
in India, does not allow its feudatones to make war upon 
each other, or to have any relations with foreign States It 
interferes when any chief misgoverns his people , rebukes, and 
if needful removes, the oppressor, protects the weak, and 
firmly imposes peace upon alL 

The British possessions are distnbuted into tw elve govern- British 
ments, each with a separate head , but all of them under the 
orders of the supreme Government of India, consisting of Provinces, 
the Governor-General in Council The Governor-General, 
who also bears the title of Viceroy, holds his court and 
government at Calcutta in the cold weather, and during 
summer at Simla, an outer spur of the Himdlayas, 7000 feet 
above the level of the sea The Viceroy of India, and the 
Governors of Madras and Bombay, are usually British states- 
men appointed in England by the Queen The heads of how . 
the other ten Provinces are selected for theur ment from the 
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Anglo-Indian services, and arc nominated by the Viceroy, 
subject m the case of the Lieutenant - Governorships to 
approval by the Secretary of Stale 

li^Si^nd^ The Census of i88i returned a population of 256,396,646 
of 1872 ' souls for all India. The following tables give an abstract of 
the area and population of each of the British Provinces, and 


The Twelve Governmcms or Provinces 01 
British India, in 1881 


Namp of Province 

(Exclusive of ihe Native States attached to u) 

Area 

in 

Sqinre 

Milcb 

Touil 

Populauon 

Number 

of 

Persons 

per 

Square 

Mile 

I Government of Madras,' 

141,001 

31,170,631 

221 

2, Government of Bombay, vvath Sind, 

124,122 

16 454,414 

133 

3 Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal,- 

150 588 

66,691,456 

443 

4. Lieutenant-Governorship of the Punjab, 

106,632 

18,850,437 

177 

5 Lieutonnnt-Govcmorshipof the North "1 
Wesicm Provinces, > 

106,111 

44,107,869 

416 

6 Chief Commissioncrship of Oudh,* j 

7 Chief Conimissionership of the Central 

Provinces, 

84.445 

9.838.79^ 

117 

8 Chief Commissioncrship of British 
Burma, 

87,220 

3.736.771 

43 

9 Chief Commissioncrship of Assam ' 

46 341 

4 881,426 

105 

10 Commissioncrship of Berar,® 

17,711 

2,672,1^3 

151 

11 Commissionership of Ajmerc 

2 , 7 ” 

460 722 

170 

12, Commissioncrship of Coorg, 

1.583 

178 302 

113 

Total for British India,® 

868,465 

199.043,492 

229 


' Including the three petty States of PuduLota, B.ingamp.'ilh, and Sandliur 

* Exclusive of 5976 square miles of unsun ejed and half submerged Sundar 
bans along the sea face of the Bay of Bengal The Impenal Census Report 
does not distinguish betu een the Feudatory States and Bntish lemtoty m the 
returns for Bengab The figures given above are taken from the Provancnl 
Census Report and refer to Bntish territory only The area and populauon 
of the Native States of Bengal are shown in the table on the next page. 

’ Oudh has been incorporated, since 1877, vvath the North Western Pro- 
vinces The Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces is also 
Chief-Commissioner of Oudh 

* Assam was separated from the Lieutenant-Govcmorsliip of Bengal in 1874 
and erected into a Chief-Commissionership The area includes an estimate 
for the unsurveyed tracts in the Cachor, Ndgd, and Lakhimpur Hills 

® Berar consists of the six ‘Assigned Districts made over to the Bntish 
administration by the Nizdm of Haidardbdd for the maintenance of the 
HaidarAbAd Contingent, which he was bound by treaty to maintain, and in 
discharge of other obligations 

0 These figures are exclusive of the population of the British Settlement of 
Aden in Arabia (34,860) and of the Ajidaman Islands m the Bay of Bengal 
(14628) These places have not been included in the tables of the Impcml 
Census Report, as being outside the geographical limits of India. 
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groups of Natne States, together \\ith the French and 
Portuguese possessions in India The population m 1872 
was as follows — British India, 1 86 millions , Feudator}' States, 
o\cr 54 millions, French and Portuguese possessions, nearly 
] of a million , total for all India, 240,931,521 m 1872 


Phf, Thirtffv Grolfs of Nati\e States iorming 
Ffudatori India, in iS8r 



N OP St \tl 

Totil 

\rc.i 

in 

^ntnre 

Milo 

Total 

Population 

Number 

of 

Persons 

per 

Siiiiarc 

Mile 


1 Rajput ina 

129 750 

10 268,302 

79 

w 

u 

a. Haidar\bad(Nizim s Dominions) 

7L77I 

9 84s 594 

137 


3 Central Indian Agency and Uun- 




J) c 

delkhand, 

75070 

9 261,907 

123 

0 ^ ' 

^ Raroda, 

8 570 

2 185 00s 

255 

V C 

3 Mvsore ' 

=•1 7=3 

4 186 188 

160 

0 

0 Kashmir - 

80 000 

^ 534 97= 

>9 

0 

, 7 Manipur 

8 000 

221 070 

27 


8 Natne States under lionibae 





Gotemnient 

73 753 

6 94i,2.,9 

94 


9 Natne States under Madras 



1 

C 

u 

Gotemment, 

8 C91 

3 001,436 

370 

s 

10 Natne States under Bengal 
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Gotemment, 

36634 

= B45 405 

78 

•S 0 

It Natne States under Punjab 




si 

Gotemment 

35 817 

3 861 683 

loS 

c 

12. Native States under North- 





Mestem Provinces 

5.1=5 

741 750 

145 


13 Native States under Central 





IVovinccs, 

28 S34 

1,709,720 

59 


Total for Feudatorv India 

587 047 

56 604 371 

m 


If to the foregomg figures we add the French and Portu- 
guese possessions, we obtain the total for all India. Thus — 


All India, including British Burma. 

(Based chiefly on the Census of 1881 ) 



Area in 


Number of 


Square 

Miles. 

Population 

Persons per 
Square Mile 

Bntish India, 

868 463 

199.043 49= 

229 

Feudatory India, 

587.047 

56.604 371 

96 

Portuguese Settlements, 

= 365 

475 17= 

201 

French Selllemenls, 

203 

=73 611 

135 

1 otal for all India, including'! 

I Bntish Burma, J 

I 458,080 

256 396.646 

176 

: 


‘ Mysore WTS under direct Bntish administration from 1830 to 1881. i\hen 
It t\as restored to native rule on its young chief attaining his majority 
2 The Kashmir figures relate to the year 1873 
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British India, therefore, supports a population much more 
than twice as dense as that of the Native States If ve 
exclude the outlying and lately-acquired Provinces of British 
Burma and Assam, the proportion is nearly three-fold, or 
260 persons to the square mile. How thick this population 
IS, may be realized from the fact that France had m 1876 onl> 
I So people to the square mile , while even m crowded England, 
wherever the density approaches 200 to the square mile it 
ceases to be a rural population, and has to live, to a greater 
or less extent, by manufactures, mining, or city industnes^ 
1 hroughout large areas of Bengal, tw 0 persons have to live on 
the proceeds of each cultivated acre, or 1280 persons to each 
cultivated square mile. The Famine Commissioners reported 
m 1880, that over 6 millions of the peasant holdings of Bengal, 
or two-thirds of the whole, averaged from 2 to 3 acres a-piece 
Allowing only four persons to the holding, for men, women, 
and children, this represents a population of 24 millions 
struggling to live off 15 million acres, or a little over half an 
acre a-piece 

Unlike England, India has few large towns, and no great 
manufacturing centres Thus, in England and Wales 42 per 
cent, or nearly one-half of the population in 1871, lived m 
towns wuth upwards of 20,000 inhabitants, while m British 
India only 4^ per cent , or not one-tiventieth of the people, 
live m such towns India, therefore, is almost entirely a rural 
country, and many of the so-called towns are mere groups of 
villages, in the midst of which the cattle are dnven a-field, and 
ploughing and reaping go on Calcutta itself has grown out 
of a cluster of hamlets on the bank of the HiigH , and the 
term ‘ municipality,’ which m Europe is only applied to towms, 
often means m India a ‘rural union,’ or collection of home- 
steads for the purposes of local government 

We see, therefore, in India, a dense population of husband- 
men Wherever their numbers exceed i to the acre, or 640 
to the square mile, — excepting in suburban districts or in 
imgated tracts, — the struggle for existence becomes hard 
At half an acre a-piece that struggle is terribly hard In such 
Distncts, a good harvest yields just sufficient food for the 
people , and thousands of lives depend each autumn on a few 
inches more or less of rainfall The Government may, by 
great efforts, feed the starving in time of actual famine , but it 
cannot stop the yearly work of disease and death among a 
steadily underfed people In these overcrowded tracts the 
1 Report on the Census of England and Wales for 1871 
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pojnihlion rciches tlic sliUoinn' stage For example, in Allah- 
aMd Dislnct during twenty years, tlie inhabitants increased 
b} onlj 6 persons in 10,000 each )car During the nine 
jears from 1872 to 18S1, the annual increase was 8 persons 
m 10,000 In still more denscl) -peopled localities upon the 
line of railway, facilities for migration ha\c drained off the 
excessive population, and their total number in 1872 was 
less than it had been twenty jears before On the other hand, 
in thinl) -peopled Provinces the inhabitants quickly multipl) Undcr- 
Thus, when we obtained the District of Amherst in 1824 from I’coplcd 

11 , , , , PrOMIlCL'! 

the king of Burma, it had been depopulated by savage native 
wars The Entish established their firm rule , people began 
to flock in, and by 1829 there were 70,000 inhabitants In 
fiftj 5 cars the population had increased by more than four- 
fold, or to 301,086 in 1881 

In some parts of India, therefore, there are more husband-^hc ‘ nn- 
men than the land can feed , in other parts, vxast tracts of fertile 
soil still await the cultivator In England the people would peasant 
inov'e frccl} from the over-populated districts to the thinly- 
mhabitcd ones , but in India the peasant clings to his heredi- 
tary homestead long after his family has outgrown his fields 
If the Indian races will only learn to migrate to tracts where 
spare land still abounds, they will do more than the utmost 
efforts of Gov emment can accomplish to prev'ent famines 

The facts disclosed by the Census in 1872 and 1881 prove, Xlo\c 
indeed, that the Indian peasant has lost something of his 
old immobility The general tendency of the population 
in Bengal is south and east to the newly-formed delta, and 
north-east to the thinl} -peopled valleys of Assam In 1S81, 

It was ascertained that out of a specified population of 247 
millions, nearly 6^ millions were living in Provinces in which 
they had not been bom But the clinging of the people to 
their old villages in spite of hardship and famine still forms 
a most difficult problem in India 

Throughout many of the hill and border tracts, land is so 
plentiful that it yields no rent Any one may settle on a patch 
which he clears of jungle, exhausts the soil by a rapid succession The 
of crops, and then leaves it to relapse into forest In such tracts nomadic 
no rent is charged , but each family of w'andenng husbandmen of^^uT- 
pays a poll-tax to the chief, or to the Government under whose bandr} 
protection it dwells As the inhabitants increase, this nomadic 
system of cultivation gives place to regular tillage Ihrough- 
out British Burma we see both methods at work side by side , 
while on the thickly-peopled plains of India the ‘ w’andenng 
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husbandmen ’ liave long since disappeared, and each house- 
hold remains rooted to the same plot of ground dunng 
generations 

Labour In some parts of India, this change in the relation of the 
Ihe'lost taken place before our own eyes Thus, 

y/centiiry'^ m Bengal there was m the last century more cultivable land 
than there were husbandmen to till it A hundred years of 
Bntish rule has reversed the ratio , and there are now, m some 
Districts, more people than there is land for them to till This 
change has produced a silent revolution m the rural economy 
of the Province When the English obtained Bengal in the 
last century, they found m many Districts two distinct rates of 
rent current for the same classes of soil The higher rate was 
paid by the /Mtd tayais, literally ‘ stationary’ tenants, w'ho had 
their houses m the hamlet, and formed the permanent body of 
cultivators These tenants would bear a great deal of extortion 
rather than forsake the lands on which they had expended 
labour and capital m digging tanks, cutting irrigation channels, 
and building homesteads They were oppressed accordingly, 
and while they had a right of occupation m their holdings, so 
long as they paid the rent, the very highest rates were squeezed 
out of them The temporary or wandenng cultivators, 
rdyats, were those who had not their homes m the village, and 
who could therefore leave it whenever they pleased They 
had no right of occupancy m their fields , but on the other 
hand, the landlord could not obtam so high a rent from them, 
as there was plenty of spare land m adjoining villages to which 
they could retire m case of oppression The landlords were 
at that time competing for tenants , and one of the commonest 
complaints which they brought before the Company’s officials 
was a charge against a neighbounng proprietor of ‘ enticing 
away their cultivators’ by low rates of rent 
and -it the This state of things is now reversed m most parts of 
prMent Bengal The landlords have no longer to compete for 

tenants It is the husbandmen who have to compete with 
one another for land There are still two rates of rent 
But the lower rates are now paid by the ‘ stationary ’ tenants, 
who possess occupancy rights , while the higher or rack-rents 
are paid by the other class, who do not possess occupancy 
rights In ancient India, the eponymous hero, or original 
village founder, was the man who cut down the jungle. In 
modern India, special legislation and a Forest Department are 
required to preserve the trees which remain Not only has 
the country been stopped of its woodlands, but m many 
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Districts the pastures have been brought under the plough, to 
the detriment of the cattle The people can no longer afford 
to leave sufficient land fallow, or under grass, for their o\en 
and cows 

) It will be readily understood that in a country where, almost Serfdom 
bown to the present day, there was more land than there 
jwere people to till it, a high value was set upon the cultivating 
/class In tracts where the nomadic system of husbandrj^ 
sumies, no family is permitted by the native chief to quit his 
terntoiy’ For each household there pays a poll-tax. In 
many parts of India, we found the lower classes attached to 
the soil m a manner which could scarcely be distinguished 
from priedial slavery In spite of our legislative enactments, 
this system lingered on during nearly a centuiy' of British 
rule Our early officers in South-Eastern Bengal, especially in 
the great island of Sandmp, almost raised a rebellion b\ 
their attempts to liberate the slaves Indeed, in certain tracts 
where we found the population very depressed, as in Bchar, 
the courts have in our own day occasional!) brought to light 
the survival of serfdom A feeling still sunnes in the minds 
of some British officers against migrations of the people from 
their own Distncts to adjoining ones, or to Natii e States. 

If we except the newly - annexed ProMnces of Burma Uncqunl 
and Assam, the population of Bntish India is near!) three 
times more dense than the population of Feudatory India. t,on 
This great disproportion cannot be altogether explained by land 
differences in the natural capabilities of the soil It ■nould 
be for the advantage of the people that they should spread 
themselves over the rvhole country, and so cqualire the 
pressure throughout The Feudatory' States lie interspersed 
among British territory, and no costly migration by sea 
IS involved That the people do not thus spread themselrcs 
out, but crowd together within our Prownces, is partly due to 
their belief that, on the whole, they are less liable to oppression 
under Bntish rule than under natne chiefs But any outuard 
movement of the population, eren from the most denseh- 
peopled English Districts, would probably be regarded w ith pam 
by the local officers Indeed, the occasional exodus of a fen 
cultivators from the overcrowded Pronnee of Behar into the 
thinly-peopled frontier State of Nepdl, has formed a subject of 
sensitive self-reproach. In proportion as ne can enforce good 
government under the naUve chiefs of India, we should hor^ 
to see a gradual moiementof the people into the Feudatc'* 

States There is plenty of land in India for the wH’ 

D ^ 
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population What is required is not tlic diminution of the 
people, but their more equal distribution 
Census of The Census, taken m February i88r, shows an increase of 
15^ millions for all India, or 6 4 per cent., during the nine 
>ears since 1872 But this general statement gives but an 
imperfect insight into the local increment of the people For 
while in the southern Provinces, uhich suffered most from the 
famineof 1877-78,^10 numbers have stood still, or even receded, 
Increase of an enormous increase has taken place in the less thickly- 
the people, peopled tracts Thus, the British Presidency of Madras shows 
a diminution of i 4 per cent , while the Native State of 
Mysore, which felt the full effects of the long continued dearth 
of 1876-79, had 17 percent fewer inhabitants in 1881 than 
in 1872 The Bengal population has increased by ii per cent 
in the nine years, notwithstanding the milder scarcity of 1874 
But the great increase is in the outlj ing, under-peopled Districts 
of India, where the pressure of the inhabitants on the soil has 
not yet begun to be felt, and where thousands of acres still 
await the cultivator In Assam the increase (1872-S1) has 
been 19 per cent — largely due to immigration, in the Central 
Provinces, with their Feudatory States and tracts of unreclaimed 
jungle, 25 per cent. , in Berar (adjoining them), 20 per cent, , 
while in Burma — which, most of all the British Provinces, 
stands in need of inhabitants — the nine years have added 36 
per cent to the population, equivalent to doubling the people 
in about twenty-five years 

The following table compares the results of the Census o£ 
1872 wnth those of the Census of 1881 It should be borne 
in mind, however, that the Census of 1872 ivas not a synchron- 
ous one , and that in some of the Native States the returns of 
1872 were estimates rather than actual enumerations.^ 


Population of India in 1872 and 1S81 



In 187a 

In 1881 

Increa^ie 

Per 

ceotAge 

Bntish Provinces, 
Feudatory States, 

French and Portuguese 7 
Possessions, j 

186,041,191 
54 211,158 

679,172 

199.043.492 

56,604,371 

748.783 



13,002,301 
3,393 213 

69,611 

6 99 
441 

10 35 


240.931.521 



m 


^ The figures for 1872 m the -ibove table are taken from the finally 
revised statements, after allowing for transfers of territory and the restora 
tion of Mysore to Native rule How far the increase in the French and 






FOUR-FOLD DIVISION OF THE PEOPLE 51 

Tht Ethnical Hisiorv ot India —1 he slaiistical eliicida- Ttlmo- 
tion of the races and ProMnccs of India can only be encclcd 
by tabular forms At the end of this \olunie, therefore, a\i 11 be 
found a series of ten statements dealing Asith the various aspects 
of the Indian population ^ The briefest summary of the 
ethnological elements vhich compose that population is all 
that can be here attempted 

European v ritcrs formerlv divided the Indian population into Tour fold 
t\\ o races — the Hindus and the Muhammadans But when ve 

look more closely at the people, we find that thej consist of four People 
vcll-marked elements These are, first, the recognised non- (i) Non- 
Ar\an Tribes, called the Aborigines, and their half-Hinduized 
descendants, numbering o\cr 17^ millions in British India 
in 1872 Second, the comparatively pure offspring of the fa) Atr} ms 
Arjan or Sanskrit -speaking Race (the Brahmans and Raj- 
puts), about 16 millions m 1S72 Third, the great MiNed 
Population, knovai as the Hindus, which has grown out(3)Mi\cd 
of the Ar}'an and non -Aryan elements (chiefly from the 
latter), in millions m 1S72 Tourth, the Muhammadans, (4) Hu- 
41 millions These made up the 1S6 millions of people under 
British rule in 1S72 The same four-fold division applied to 
the population of the 54 millions in Feudatory India m 1872, 
but we do not know the numbers of the different classes 

The figures for 1872 are reproduced in the last paragraph, 
as the Census of 1S81 adopted a different classification, which 

Portuguese Possessions is due to more accurate enumeration in iSSi, cannot 
be exactly ascertained 

* Viz — Table I Area, villages, houses, and population, etc., in each 
Province of British India m iSSi 

,, II Distnbution into town and country, or ‘towns and 
villages in BnUsh India.’ 

,, III Cultivated, cultivable, and uncultivablc land in 
Provinces for which returns exist 

,, IV Population of British India classified according to age 
and sex 

,, V Population of British India classified according to 
religion 

,, VI AsiaUc non-Indian population of Bntish India classi 
fied according to birth-place. 

,, VII Non- Asiatic population of BnUsh India classified 
accordmg to birth place 

„ VIII Town populaUon of India, being a list of the 149 
towns of Bntish India, of which the popnlauon 
exceeds 20,000 

, , IX Population of Bntish India accordmg to education 
X PopulaUon of Bntish India, classified accordinp' to 
caste, sect, and nationality 
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does not so clearly disclose the ethnical elements of the 
people This difference will be more fully explained m the 
next chapter 

According to the Census of i88i, the comparatively pure 
descendants of the Aryan race (the Brdhmans and Rdjputs) 
still numbered i6 millions in Bntish India, the mixed 
population, including lower caste Hindus, Abongmal Tnbes, 
and Christians, 138 milhons, and the Muhammadans, 45 
millions These make up the 199 millions in British India 
in 1881 In the Feudatory States there appear to have 
been 5:^ millions of Brahmans and Rajputs , 46^ millions 
of lower caste Hindus and Abongmal Tribes , and 5 millions 
of Muhammadans, — making up the 56J milhons in Feuda- 
tory India in 1881 The abongmal element of the population 
was chiefly returned as low-caste Hindus Only 4f millions 
were separately registered as non-Aryans, or Abongines m 
Bntish India, and if millions in the Feudatory States, 
making 6^ millions for all India m 1881 
rknof this The following chapters first treat of each of these four classes 

dealing separately, namely the non-Aryan or so-called aboriginal tribes , 
M ith the the Aryan immigrants from the north , the mixed population 
rac«\nd Hindus , and the Muhammadans These are the four 
their elements which make up the present population Their 
history history, as a loosely-connected whole, after they had been 
pounded together m the mortar of Muhammadan conquest, 
will next be traced A narrative of the events by which the 
English nation became answerable for the welfare of this vast 
section of the human family, will follow Fmally, it will be 
shown how the Bntish Government is trying to discharge its 
solemn responsibihty, and the administrative mechanism will be 
explained which has knit together the discordant races of India 
into a great pacific Empire 

The two Our earliest glimpses of India disclose two races struggling 
prc-histonc ^ fair-skmned people, which had 

indn lately entered by the north-western passes , a people of Arvan, 
literally ‘ noble,’ lineage, speaking a stately language, worship 
ping fnendly and powerful gods The other was a race of a 
lover t}pe, who had long dwelt m the land, and whom the 
lordly new-comers drove back before them into the mountains, 
or reduced to servitude on the plains The comparatively 
pure descendants of these two races were in 1872 nearly equal 
m numbers, total 33^ millions , the intermediate castes, sprung 
chicfl) from the ruder stock, make up the mass of the present 
Indian population 
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CHAPTER III 

IHE NON-AR\AN RACES 

The present chapter treats of the lower tribes, an obscure The Non- 
people, who, in the absence of a race-name of their own, may 

1 11 , , . . . rri. 1 1 /- or Abon- 

be called the non-Aryans or Aborigines They have left no g,ncs 
written records, indeed, the use of letters, or of any simplest 
hierogl3phs, was to them unknown The sole works of their 
hands which have come down to us are rude stone circles, and 
the upright slabs and mounds, beneath w'hich, like the pnmitive KisUaen- 
peoples of Europe, they buned their dead From these w'e kml'ler', 
only discover that, at some far -distant but unlived penod, 
they knew how' to make round pots of hard, thin earthenware, 
not inelegant in shape, that they fought with iron w'eapons, 
and wore ornaments of copper and gold Coins of Impenal 
Rome have been dug up from their graves Still earlier remains 
prove that, long before their advent, India was peopled as far 
as the depths of the Central Provinces, by tribes unacquainted 
w ith the metals, w'ho hunted and w'arred with polished flint Flint 
axes and other deftly-w'rought implements of stone, similar to weapons 
those found in Northern Europe And even these were the 
successors of yet ruder beings, w'ho have left their agate knives 
and rough flint weapons in the Narbadd valley In front of 
tins far-stretching background of the early Metal and Stone 
Ages, we see the so-called Abongines being beaten dowm by 
the newly-amved Aryan race. 

The struggle is commemorated by the two names which the TheNon- 
victors gave to the early tribes, namely, the Dasyus, or ‘enemies,’ 
and the Ddsas, or ‘ slaves ’ The new-comers from the north by the 
pnded themselves on their fair complexion, and their Sanskrit Arj'ans 
word for ‘colour’ (riama) came to mean ‘race’ or ‘caste’ 

Their earliest poets, 3000 years ago, praised in the Rig-Veda 
their bright gods, who, ‘slaying the Dasyus, protected the ' 

Arya 7 i colour, ’ who ‘ subjected the black-skm to the Aryan man ’ The 
They tell us of their ‘ stormy deities, who rush on hke furious 
bulls and scatter the black-skm ’ The sacnficer gave thanks 
to his god for ‘ dispersing the slave bands of black descent,’ 
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and for sweeping away ‘the vile Dasyan colour’ Moreover, 
the Aryan, with his finely-formed features, loathed the squat 
Mongolian faces of the Aborigines One Vedic singer speaks 
of them as ‘noseless’ or flat-nosed, while another praises his 
ov\ n ‘ beautiful-nosed ’ gods Indeed, the Vedic hymns abound 
in scornful epithets for the primitive tnbes, as ‘disturbers of 
sacnfices,’ ‘gross feeders on flesh,’ ‘raw-eaters,’ ‘lawless,’ ‘not- 
sacrificing,’ ‘without gods,’ and ‘mthout ntes ’ As time went 
on, and these rude tribes were dn\en back into the forest, the) 
were painted in still more hideous shapes, till they became 
the ‘monsters’ and ‘demons’ of the Aryan poet and pnest 
Their race name Das)ai, ‘ enemy,’ thus grew to signify a devil, 
as the old Teutonic word for enemy (still used in that sense in 
the German fewd) has become the English ‘ fiend ’ 

Nevertheless, all of them could not have been saveges 
We hear of wealthy Dasyus, and even the Vedic hymns 
speak of their ‘ seven castles ’ and ‘ ninety forts ’ In later 
Sansknt literature, the Aryans make alliance wuth abonginal 
pnnces, and when history at length dawns on the scene, we 
find some of the most powerful lungdoras of India ruled b) 
d)T:asties of non Aryan descent Nor were they devoid of 
religious ntes, or of cravings after a future life ‘ They adorn,’ 
says an ancient Sanskrit treatise,^ ‘the bodies of their dead 
with gifts, with raiment, with ornaments, imagimng that thereb) 
they shall attain the world to come ’ These ornaments are 
the bits of bronze, copper, and gold which we now dig up from 
beneath their rude stone monuments In the Sansknt epic 
which narrates the advance of the Ar)'ans into Southern 
India, a non-Ar)an chief descnbes his race as ‘of fearful 
swiftness, unyieldidg in battle, in colour like a dark-blue 
cloud 

Let us now evamine these pnmitive peoples, not as portra) ed 
by their enemies 3000 years ago, but as they exist at the present 
day Thrust back by the Ar}'ans from the plains, they hav e 
lam hidden away in the recesses of the mountains, like the 
remains of extinct animals which palaeontologists find in hill 
caves. India thus forms a great museum of races, in which we 
can study man from his lowest to his highest stages of culture 
The specimens are not fossils or dry bones, but hv'ing com- 
munities, to whose widely-diverse conditions we hav^e to adapt 
our administration and our law s 

^ Chattdogja Upamshad, mu S 5, Muirs Sanskrit Ttxls, u 396 

(1S74) 

- Karmrana (td Gorresio), 111 aS iS 
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'1 nx- huts on the approach of a stranger Once a year a messenger 
nmong'tfic came to them from the local Rajd to lake their tribute, whicli 
Marts consisted chiefly of jungle products He did not, ho\scver, 
enter their hamlets, but beat a drum outside, and then hid 
himself The shy Maris crept forth, placed what they had to 
give m an appointed spot, and ran back into their retreats 
TIic Farther to the north-cast, in the Tnbulary States of Orissa, 

there is a poor tribe, 10,000 in 1872, of Judngs or Paluas, 
wearers’ literally the ‘leaf-wearers,’ whose w'omen wore no clothes 1 lie 
only covering on the females consisted of a few strings of 
States, beads round the waist, with a bunch of leaves tied before 
and behind Those under British influence were, in 1871, 
clothed by clothed by order of the Government, and their Chief was 
ment”'* Persuaded to do the same work for others The English 
officer called together the clan, and after a speech, handed 
out strips of cotton for the women to put on They then 
passed m single file, to the number of 1900, before him 
made obeisance to him, and were afterwards marked on the 
forehead w'lth vermilion, as a sign of their entering into civilised 
society Finally, they gathered the bunches of leaves winch 
had formed their sole clothing into a heap, and set fire to it 
It IS reported, however, that many of the Judng women have 
since relapsed to their foliage attire 

A rehcof This leaf-wearing tribe had no knowledge of the metals till 
the Stone quite lately, when foreigners came among them , and no w’ord 
existed in their owm language for iron or any other metal 
But their country abounds m flint weapons, so that the Judngs 
Tuang 3. remnant to our own day of the Stone Age ‘Their 

dwellings huts,’ wntes the officer who knows them best, ‘are among the 
smallest that human beings ever deliberately constructed as 
dwellings They measure about 6 feet by 8 The head of the 
family and all the females huddle together in this one shell, 
not much larger than a dog-kennel ’ The boys and the young 
men of the village live in a building apart by themselves , 
and this custom of having a common abode for the whole male 
youth of the hamlet is found among many abonginal tribes 
in distant parts of India. 

Himilayan Proceeding to the northern boundary of India, we find the 
tribes slopes anB spurs of the Himdlayas peopled by a great variety 
of rude tribes Some of the Assam hillraen have no w^ord for 
expressing distance by miles nor any land measure, but reckon 
the length of a journey by the number of quids of tobacco or 
betel-leaf which they chew upon tlie way As a rule, they are 
fierce, black, undersized, and ill-fed. They eked out a wTetched 
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subsistence by plundering the more civilised hamlets of the 
Assam valley , a means of livelihood hich they have but slowly 
given up under British rule Some of the wildest of them, 
like the independent Abars, are now engaged as a sort of 
irregular police, to keep the peace of the border, m return for 
a 5 early gift of cloth, hoes, and gram Their very names bear 
witness to their former vild life One tribe, the Akas of 
Assam, is divided into two clans, known respectively as ‘ The Akas of 
eaters of a thousand hearths,’ and ‘The thieves ^\ho lurk in the -^sam 
cotton-field ’ 

Many of the aboriginal tribes, therefore, remam in the same More 
early stage of human progress as that ascribed to them by the 
Vedic poets more than 3000 years ago But others have made Aryan 
great advances, and form communities of a well-developed ‘^ibes 
type It must here suffice to briefly describe two such races , 
the Santals and the Kandhs who inhabit the north-eastern edge 
of the central plateau The Santdls have their home among 
the hills which abut on the Ganges m Lower Bengal The 
Kandhs live 150 to 350 miles to the south, among the high- 
lands which look down upon the Onssa delta and Madras 
coast 

The Santals dwell in villages m the jungles or among the The 
mountams, apart from the people of the plains They Santals 
numbered about a million in 1872, and give their name to a 
large District, the Santal Parganas, 140 miles north-west 
of Calcutta. Although still clinging to many customs of a 
hunting forest tribe, they have learned the use of the plough, 
and settled down into skilfiil husbandmen Each hamlet is 
governed by its own head-man, who is supposed to be a Santal 
descendant of the ongmal founder of the village, and who is 
assisted by a deputy head-man and a w'atchman The boys of menu 
the hamlet have their separate officers, and are strictly con- 
trolled by their own head and his deputy till they enter the 
mamed state The Santdls know not the cruel distinctions of 
Hindu caste, but trace their tnbes, usually numbenng seven, to 
the seven sons of the first parents The whole village feasts, 
hunts, and worships together, and the Santdl had to take 
his wife, not from his own tnbe, but from one of the six 
others So strong is the bond of race, that expulsion from No castes, 
the tnbe was the only SanHl punishment A heinous cnmmal 
was cut off from ‘ fire and water ’ in the village, and sent forth feeling 
alone mto the jungle. Minor offences were forgiven upon a 
public reconcihation with the tnbe, to effect which the guilty 
one provided a feast, with much rice-beer, for his clansmen 
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The MK The chief ceremonies in a Santal’s life, six in number, \ar) 
in different parts of the countr}, but arc all based upon this 
monies. Strong feeling of kinship The first is the admission of the 
newly-born child into the family, — a secret rite, one act of which 
consists in the father placing his hand on the infant's head 
and repeating the name of the ancestral deity The second, the 
admission of the child into the tribe, is celebrated three or fne 
dajs after birth, — a more public ccrcmonj,at which the child’s 
head is shaved, and the clansmen drink beer The third 
ceremon}', or admission into the race, takes place about the 
fifth year, when all friends, whateier may be their tnbe, are 
invited to a feast, and the child is marked on his right arm w ith 
the Santal spots The fourth consists of the union of his own 
Santal tnbe wath another by mamage, which does not take place till 
marriages young people can choose for themselves At the end of 
the ceremony, the girl’s clansw'omen pound burning charcoal 
with the household pestle, in token of the breaking up of her 
former family ties, and then extinguish it with water, to signify 
the separation of the bnde from her clan The Santals respect 
their women, and seldom or never take a second wife, except for 
the purpose of obtaining an hen The fifth ceremonj consists of 

the dismissal of the Santal from the race, bj the solemn bummg 
of his body after death The sixth is the reunion of the dead 
with the fathers, by floating three fragments of the skull down 
the Ddmodar river (if possible), the sacred stream of the race 
Snntal The Santal had no conception of bnght and friendly gods, 
religion Vedic Singers worshipped Still less could he 

imagme one orampotent and beneficent Deity, who watches over 
mankmd Hunted and driven back before the Hindus and 
Muhammadans, he did not understand how a Being could be 
more powerful than himself without wishmg to harm him 
‘ ^Vhat,’ said a Santal to an eloquent missionarj', who had been 
discoursmg on the Chnstian God — ‘ what if that strong One 
should eat me?’ Nevertheless, the earth swarms with spints 
and demons, whose ill-will he tnes to avert His religion 
consists of nature-worship, and ofienngs to the ghosts of his 
ancestors , and his ntes are more numerous even than those of 


^ce god , the Hindus. First, the Race-god , next, the Tnbe-god of each 
of the seven clans , then the Family-god, requires m turn his 
Family, oblation. But besides these, there are the spints of his 
^mons forefathers, river-spmts, forest-spints, well-demons, mountain- 
demons, and a might)'- host of unseen beings, whom he must 
keep in good humour He seems also to have borrowed from 


the Hindus some ntes of sun-worship But his own gods 
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dwell chiefly in the ancient sal trees which shade his hamlets 
Them he propitiates by offerings of blood , w ith goats, cocks, 
and chickens If the sacrificcr cannot afford an animal, it is 
with a red flow er, or a red fruit, that he draw’s near to his gods 
In some hamlets, the people dance round every tree, so that 
they may not by evil chance miss the one in which the village- 
spirits happen to be dw elhng 

Until nearly the end of the last ceiitur}’-, the Santals were The San- 
the pests of the neighbouring plains Regularly after the 
December harv’est, they sallied forth from their mountains, rule 
plundered the lowlands, levied black-mail, and then retired 
with their spoil to their jungles. But in 1789, the Bmish 
Government granted the proprietary right m the soil to the 
landholders of Bengal under the arrangements which four 
jears later became the Permanent Settlement Forthwith 
ev er}' landholder tned to increase the cultivated area on his 
estate, now become his own property The Santdls and other 
w lid tnbes w ere tempted to issue from their fastnesses by high 
wages or rent-free farms ‘ Ever}' proprietor,’ said a London 
newspaper, the Morning Chronicle, in 1792, ‘ is collecting hus- The} com 
bandmen from the hills to improve his low lands ’ The English 
officers found they had a new race to deal with, and gradu- 
ally won the highlanders to peaceful habits by grants of land 
and ‘ exemption from all taxes ’ They were allowed to settle 
disputes ‘ among themselves by their ow n customs,’ and they 
were used as a sort of frontier police, being paid to dehver up 
any of their ow n people w’ho committed violent crimes Such 
criminals, after being found guilty by their countrymen, were 
handed over for punishment to the English judge. The 
Santals gained confidence m us by degrees, and came down in 
great numbers within the fence of stone pillars, which the 
Bntish officers set up m 1832 to mark off the country of the 
hill people from the plains 

The Hindu money-lender soon made his appearance m their The Svn 
settlements, and the simple hillmen learned the new luxury 
of borrowing Our laws were gradually apphed to them, and to the 
before the middle of this century most of the Santdl hamlets Hindus 
were plunged in debt Their strong love of kmdred prevented 
them from runnmg away, and the Hindu usurers reduced them 
to a state of practical slavery, by threatening the terrors of a 
distant jaiL In 1848, three whole villages threw' up their 
clearings, and fled m despair to the jungle In June 1855, 
the southern Santals started in a body, 30,000 strong, with 
their bows and arrows, to walk 140 miles to Calcutta and 
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lay their condition before the Governor-General At first they 
were orderly, but the way was long, and they had to live 
Robberies took place , quarrels broke out betaveen them and 
the police , and within a week they were in armed rebellion 
The rising was put doivn, not without mournful bloodshed , 
and their wrongs were carefully inquired into A very simple 
form of administration was introduced, according to w'hich 
their village head-men w^ere brought into direct contact with 
the Enghsh officer in charge of the Distnct, and acted as the 
representatives of the people Our system of justice and 
government has been adapted to their primitive needs, and the 
Santdls have for years been among the most prosperous of the 
Indian races 

The Kandhs, literally ‘The Mountaineers,’ a tnbe about 
100,000 strong in 1872, inhabit the steep and forest-covered 
ranges which rise inland from the Orissa delta, and the Madras 
Distncts of Ganjdm and Vizagapatam They form one of a 
group of non-Aryan races who still occupy the position assigned 
to them by the Greek geographers 1500 years ago Before that 
early date, they had been pushed backwards by the advancing 
Aryans from the fertile delta which lies between the mountains 
and the sea One section of the Kandhs was completely 
broken up, and has sunk into landless low-castes among the 
Aryan or Hindu communities at the foot of the hills Another 
section stood its ground more firmly, and became a peasant 
militia, holding grants of land from the Hindu chiefs m return 
for mihtary service A third section fell back into the fast- 
nesses of the raountams, and was recognised as a wild but free 
race It is of this last section that the present chapter treats. 

The ICandh idea of government is purely patriarchal The 
family is stnctly ruled by the father The grown-up sons have 
no property during his life, but live in his house with their 
waves and children, and all share the common meal prepared 
by the grandmother The clan consists of a number of 
families, sprung from a common father , and the tribe is made 
up m like manner from a number of clans who claim descent 
from the same ancestor The head of the tnbe is usually the 
eldest son of the patriarchal family , but if he be not fit for the 
post he IS set aside, and an uncle or a younger brother 
appointed He enters on no undertaking without calling 
together the heads of clans, who m their turn consult the 
heads of families 

According to the Kandh theory of existence, a state of 
war might lawfully be presumed against all neighbours with 
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^\hom no express agreement had been made to the contrarj' 
hlurders ^^ere punished by blood-revenge, the kinsmen ivithm Blood 
a certain degree being one and all bound to kill the slayer, 
unless appeased by a payment of gram or cattle Ihe man 
who wounded another had to maintain the sufferer until he 
recovered from his hurt A stolen article must be returned, 
or Its equivalent paid , but the Kandh tiMce convicted of 
theft was driven forth from his tribe, the greatest punish- 
ment known to the race Disputes were settled by combat, 
or by the ordeal of boiling oil or heated iron, or by taking a 
solemn oath on an ant-hill, or on a tiger’s claw', or a lizard’s 
skin '\\Tien a house-father died, leaving no sons, his land was 
parcelled out among the other male heads of the village , for 
no woman, nor indeed any Kandh, was allow'ed to hold land 
w'ho could not with his owm hand defend iL 

The Kandh system of tillage represented a stage half-way K-indh 
betw'een the migratory cultivation of the ruder non-Aryan 
tribes and the settled agnculture of the Hindus They did 
not, on the one hand, merely burn down a patch m the 
jungle, take a few crops off it, and then move on to fresh 
cleanngs Nor, on the other hand, did they go on cultivating 
the same, fields from father to son When their lands showed 
signs of exhaustion, they deserted them , and it was a rule m 
some of their settlements to change their village sites once 
m fourteen years Caste is unknown, and, as among the 
Santdls, mamage between relations, or even within the same 
tribe, is forbidden A Kandh wedding consisted of forcibly Kandh 
carrying off the bride in the middle of a feast The boy’s 
father paid a price for the girl, and usually chose a strong ture ’ 
one, several years older than his son In this way, Kandh 
maidens were marned about fourteen, Kandh boys about ten 
The bride remained as a servant m her new father-m-law’s house 
till her boy-husband grew old enough to live with her She 
generally acquired a great influence over him , and a Kandh 
may not marry a second wife during the life of his first one, 
except with her consent 

The Elandh engaged only m husbandry and war, and despised Serfs of 
all other work But attached to each village was a row of hovels 
inhabited by a lower race, who were not allowed to hold land, 
to go forth to battle, or to join m the village worship These 
poor people did the dirty work of the hamlet, and supplied 
families of hereditary weavers, blacksmiths, potters, herds- 
men, and distillers They were kindly treated, and a portion of 
each feast was left for them But they could never rise m the 
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social scale No Kandh could engage m their uork without 
degradation, nor eat food prepared by their hands They 
can give no account of their origin, but arc supposed to be 
the remnants of a ruder race whom the Kandhs found in 
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possession of the hills when they themselves were pushed 
backwards by the Aryans from the plains 

The Kandhs, like the Santdls, have many deities, race-gods, 
tribe gods, family-gods, and a multitude of malignant spirits and 
demons But their great divinity is the Earth-god, who repre- 
sents the productive energy of nature. Twice each year, at 
sowing tune and at harvest, and in all seasons of special calamity, 
the Earth-god required a human saenfice {inenali) The duty 
of providing the victims rested with the lower race attached 
to the Kandh village Brahmans and Kandhs w ere the only 
classes exempted from sacrifice, and an ancient rule ordained 
that the offering nmst he boughi loiih a price Men of tne 
lower race kidnapped the victims from the plains, and a 
thnving Kandh village usually kept a small stock m resen'e, 
'to meet sudden demands for atonement’ The victim, on 
being brought to the hamlet, was welcomed at every threshold, 
daintily fed, and kindly treated till the fatal day amved. He 
w'as then solemnly sacnficed to the Earth-god, the Kandhs 
shoutmg in his dying ear, ‘ We bought you with a pnee , no 
sm rests with us 1 ’ His flesh and blood weredistnbuted among 
the village lands 

In 1835, the Kandhs passed under our rule, and these ntes 
had to cease. The proud Kandh spint shrank from compulsion , 
but after many tribal councils, they agreed to give up their 
stock of victims as a valuable present to their new suzerain 
Care was taken that they should not procure fresh ones The 
kidnapping of victims for human saenfice was declared a capital 
offence , and their priests were led to discover that goats or 
buffaloes did quite as well for the Earth-god under Bntish rule 
as human sacrifices Until 1S35, they consisted -of separate 
tribes, always at war with each other and with the world 
But under able English administrators (especially Campbell, 
Maepherson, and Cadenhead), human sacrifices w'ere abolished, 
and the Kandhs were formed into a united and peaceful race 
(1^37-45) The Bntish officer removed their old necessity 
for tnbal wars and family blood-feuds by setting himself up 


as a central authority He adjusted their mter-tnbal disputes, 
The race and punished hemous enmes Lieutenant Charters Maepherson, 
particular, won over the more troublesome clans to quiet 
indubtr) industry, by grants of jungle tracts, of little use to us, but a 
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]nr^(lKo to them, in(n\]icrc he could Iccp them well under 
In'? t,\c He unde the chiefs \ .un of cnrr}nng out liis orders 
h) sjinll presents of mile, hnnonfic dresses, and titles He 
eiihsicd the whole nee on his side by picking out their best 
men for the jmhcc , and drew the tribes into amicable relations 
amonc themsch es in means of lull fairs He constructed roads, 
and taught the Kandhs to trade, with a \acw to ‘drawing them 
from their fastnes'-os into fnendK contact with other men ’ I he 
rare has p’-o'^pered and multiplied under British rule 

A\ hence came thc<e primitive peoples, whom the Ar)an Origin of 
iinadcis found in the land more than 3000 jears ago, and who 
ate still scattered over India, the fragments of a pro histone inbes 
world’ \\rilten annals ihcv do not possess Their oral 
traditions tell us little , but such hints as they peld, fecbl) point Non- 
to the north T hcv «ecm to jircscrvc dim memories of a time 
when their tribes dwell under the shadow of mightier lull ranges 
than anv to be found on the south of the river jilamsof Bengal 
‘ J he (»real Mountain ’ is the race god of the Santals, and an 
object of worship among other tnbes Indeed, the Gonds, who 
mimbered iJ million in the heart of Central India in 1S72, have 
1 legend that ihcv were created at the foot of Dewdlagin peak m 
the Himrilavas Till laielv, thev buned their dead with the 
feet turned northwards, so as to be ready to start again for their 
ancient home in the nonh 


But the language of the non '\rjan races, that record of a Xon- 
nalion’s past more enduring than rock-inscriptions or tables of 
brass, is being slowly made to tell the secret of their origin 
It alreadv indicates that the early peoples of India belonged to The three 
three great stocks, known as the Tibelo-Burman, the Kolarian, 
and the Dravidian stocks 

1 he first stock, or Tibcto Burman tribes, cling to the skirts (i) Ihe 
of the Himalayas and their north-eastern offshoots They 
crossed over into India by the north eastern passes, and in 
some pre histone time had dwelt in Central Asia, side by side 
with the forefathers of the Mongolians and the Chinese 
Sev eral of the lull languages in Eastern Bengal preserve Chinese 
terms, others contain Mongolian Thus, the Ndgds in Assam 
still use words for iJiree and 7 oatcr which might almost be 
understood in the streets of Canton ^ 


’ The following arc the t\\ only principal languages of the Tibeto Bunnan 
group — (i) Cachari or Bodo, (2) Garo, (3) Tipura or Mning, (4) Tibetan 
or Bhutia, (s) Gurung, (6) Murmi, (7) New-ar, (8) Lepcha, (9) Min, (10) 
Aka, (11) Mishmi dialects, (12) Dhimal, (13) Kanawan dialects, (14) 
Mlklr, (15) Singpho, (16) Ndgd dialects, (17) Kuki dialects, (18) Burmese, 
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The Kolanans, the second of the three non-Ar}an stocks, 
appear also to have entered Bengal by the north-eastern passes 
They dwell chiefly in the north, and along the north-eastern edge, 
of the three-sided table-land which covers the southern half of 
India. The Dravidians, or third stock, seem, generally speaking, 
on the other hand, to have found their way into the Punjab by 
the north-western passes They now inhabit the southern part 
of the three-sided table-land, as far down as Cape Conionn, 
the southernmost point of India It appears as if the two 
streams, namely the Kolarian tribes from the north-east and the 
Dravidians from the north-west, had converged and crossed 
each other in Central India. The Dravidians proved the 
stronger, broke up the Kolanans, and thrust aside their frag- 
ments to east and west The Dravidians then rushed forward 
in a mighty body to the south 

It tlius came to pass that w'hile the Dravidians formed a 
vast mass in Soutliern India, the Kolanans survived only as 
isolated tribes, so scattered as to soon forget their common 

(19) Khjeng, and (20) Manipun ‘ It is impossible,’ writes Mr Brandrcth, 

‘ to give even an approximate number of the speakers included in this 
group, as many of the languages arc either across the frontier or only pro 
jeet a short distance into our osvn territory The languages included m 
this group have not, with perhaps one or two exceptions, both a cerebral 
and dental row of consonants, like the South Indian languages, some of 
them have aspirated forms of the surds, but not of the sonants , others 
have aspirated forms of both All the twenty dialects ha\e words m 
common, especially numerals and pronouns, and also some resemblances of 
grammar In comparing the resembling words, the differences between 
them consist often less in any modification of the root syllable than in 
vinous additions to the root Thus in Burmese we have «a, “car,” 
Tibetan, ma ha, Magar, na-hep Newar, wai pong , Dhimal, ua hathong, 
Kirinti dialects, napro, narik, na phak , Nagi languages, (enaro, 
it na rang, Manipun, na long, Kupui, ka na , Sak, aka~na , Kircn, 
na khu , and so on It can hardly be doubted that such additions as these 
to monosyllabic roots are pnncipally determinative s)llablesfor the purpose 
of distinguishing between what would otherwise have been monosj liable 
words having the same sound These determinatives are generally affixed 
in the languages of Nepal and in the Dhimal language , prefixed in the 
Lepchd language, and in the languages of Assam, of Manipur, and of the 
Chittagong and Arakan Hills Words are also distinguished by difference 
of tone The tones are generally of two kinds, desenbed as the abrupt or 
short, and the pausing or heavy It has been remarked that those languages 
which are most given to adding other syllables to the root make the least 
use of the tones, and, wee versa, where the tones most prevad the least 
recourse is had to determinative syllables ’ — This and the following 
quotations, from Mr E L Brandreth, are condensed from bis valuable 
paper in the yournal of the Royal AstaUc Society, New Senes, vol x 
{1877). PP 1-32 
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origin We have seen one of the largest of the Kolarian races, 
the Santdls, d\\ elhng on the extreme eastern edge of the three- 
sided table-land, where it slopes dowm into the Gangetic 
valle)' The Kurkus, a broken Kolarian tribe, inhabit a 
patch of countr)'- about 400 miles to the west They have for 
perhaps thousands of years been cut off from the Santdls by 
mountains and pathless forests, and by intervening races of the 
Dravidian and Ar)fan stocks The Kurkus and Santdls have Scattered 
no tradition of a common origin , yet at this day the Kurkus Kolarian 
speak a language which is little else than a dialect of Santali 
The Savars, once a great Kolarian tribe, mentioned by Pliny 
and Ptolemy, are now a poor wandering race of woodcutters 
in Northern Madras and Onssa. Yet fragments of them have 
lately been found deep in Central India, and as far west as 
Rajputdna on the other side The Juangs are an isolated 
non-Aryan remnant among an Aryan and Unya-speaking 
population They have forgotten, and disclaim, ^y connection 
with the Hos or other Kolarian tribes Nevertheless, their 
common origin is attested by a number of Kolarian words 
which they have unconsciously preserved ^ 

The compact Dravidians in the south, although m after-days 

• The nine principal languages of the Kolarian group are — (i) the Santdl, 

(2) Mundin, (3) Ho, (4) Bhumij, (5) Korwa, (6) Khama, (7) Juang, (8) 

Kurku, and perhaps (9) the Savar Some of them, however, are separated 
onl} by dialectical differences ‘ The Kolanan group of languages,’ wntes 
Mr Brandreth, ‘ has both the cerebral and dental row of letters, and also 
aspirated forms, which last, according to Caldwell, did not belong to early 
Dravidian There is also a set of four sounds, which are perhaps peculiar 
to Santdh, called by Skrefsrud semi consonants, and which, when followed 
b} a vowel, are changed respectively into^, j, d, and b Gender of nouns 
IS animate and inanimate, and is distinguished by difference of pronouns, 
by difference of suffix of a qualif)ing noun m the genitive relation, and by 
the gender being denoted by the verb As instances of the gemtive suffix, 
we have in Santah tn rm hopmi “my son,” but \n ak orak “my house ” 

There is no distinction of sex in the pronouns, but of the animate and 
inammate gender The dialects generally agree in using a short form of 
the third personal pronoun suffixed to denote the number, dual and 
plural, of the noun, and short forms of all the personal pronouns are added 
to the verb in certain positions to express both number and person, both 
as regards the subject and object, if of the animate gender , the inanimate 
gender being mdicated by the omission of these suffixes No other group 
of languages, apparently, has such a logical classification of its nouns as 
that shown by the genders of both the South Indian groups The genitne 
m the Kolanan group of the foil personal pronouns is used for the posses 
sive pronoun, which again takes all the post-positions, the gemtive 
relation bemg thus indicated by the genitive suffix tu ice repeated The 
Kolanan languages generally express grammatical relations by suffixes, and 
add the postpositions directlj to the root, without the intencntion of an 
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subdued by the lugher civilisation of the Aryan race tthich 
pressed in among them, were never thus broken into fragments ^ 
Their pure descendants consist, indeed, of small and scattered 
tribes , but they have given their language to 28 millions of 
people in Southern India A theory lias been started that 
some of the islands in the distant Pacific Ocean were peopled 
either from the Dravidian settlements in India, or from an 
earlier common source Bishop Caldwell points out that the 
aboriginal tnbes m Southern and Western Australia use almost 
the same words for /, thou, /u, 7 L<e, you, etc, as the Dravidian 
fishermen on the Madras coast , and resemble in other wa)'S 
the I^Iadras hill tribes, as in the use of their national w'eapon, 
the boomerang The civilisation and literature which the 
Dravudians developed in Southern India will be described m 
a later chapter on the Indnn vernaculars 

oblique form or genitive or other suffix The} agree with the Dravidian 
in having inclusive and exclusive forms for the plural of tlic first personal 
pronoun, in using a relative participle instead of a relaUve pronoun, in 
the position of the governing word, and in the possession of a true causal 
form of the v'erb The> have a dual, whicli the Dmvidians have not, but 
they have no negaUve v oice Counting is b> tvv cnties, instead of b} tens, 
as in the Dravidian The Santah verb, according to Skrefsrud, has 23 
tenses, and for every tense two forms of the participle and a gerund ’ 
^Bishop Caldwell recognises twelve distinct Dravidian languages — 
(i) Tamil, {2) iMa]a}alani, (3) Telugu, (4) Kanarese, (5) Tulu, (6) Kudugu, 
{7) Toda, (S) Kota, (9) Gond, (10) Kandh, (n) Uraon, (12) Rajmahal 
‘ In the Dravidian group,’ vvntes Mr Brandreth, ‘there is a rational and 
an irrational gender of the nouns, which is distinguished in the plural of 
the nouns, and sometimes in the singular also, b} affixes which appear to 
be fragmentary pronouns, by corresponding pronouns, and b} the agree- 
ment of the V erb w ith the noun, the gender of the v erb being expressed bv 
the pronominal suffixes To give an instance of v erbal gender, vve have 
in Tamil, from the root sej’, “to do,” si.jd an, “he (rational) did,” 
scyd dl, “she (rational) AxA sej'd adii, “it (irrational) did sty d ar, 
“they (the raiionals) did,” scjd a, “the} (the irrationals) did,” the full 
pronouns being iwa//, “he," ava/, “she,” adn, “it,” avar, “the} 
avei, “ the} ” This distinction of gender, though it exists in most of the 
Dravadian languages, is not ahva}'s earned out to the extent that it is in 
Tamil In Telugu, Gond, and Kandh, it is preserv ed m the plural, but 
m the singular the feminine rational is merged in the irrational gender 
In Gond, the gender is further marked by the noun in the genitive relation 
taking a different suffix, according to the number and gender of the noun 
on which It depends In Uraon, the feminme rational is entirely meiged 
in the irrational gender, with the exception of the pronoun, which preserves 
the distinction between rationals and irrationals m the plural , thus, as, 
“he,” referring to a god or a man, ad, “she” or “it,” refemng to a 
woman or an irrational object , but ar, "the}," apphes to both men and 
women , aira, “ they,” to irrationals onl} The rational gender, besides 
human beings, includes the celestial and mfemal deities , and it is further 
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The following is a list of 142 of the principal non-Ar}'an List of 
languages and dialects, prepared by Mr Brandreth for the Royal 
Asiatic Society in 1877, and classified according to their gram- ]an 
matical structure Mr Robert Cust has also arranged them in 
another convenient form, according to their geographical habitat 


Table of the Non-Aryan Languages of India ^ 


Dravidian Group 

Tamil 
Malayahm 
Telugu 
1 Kanarese 
( Badaga. 

Tula 

Kuduga or Coorg 
Toda 
Kota 

Gond dialects 
Mah 6 aeo 
Rdj 
Marta 

Kandh or Ku 
Uraon or Dhangar 
Rajmahall or Maler 
Miscellaneous Dialects 
1 Natkude 
( Ko’amt 
KitkMi 


Dravidian Group — coiittmicd 
YertiJuila 

Gadaba (Kolanan ?) 

Kolarian Group 

Santali 
( Mundan 

< Ho or Larka Kol 
( Bhumij 

Korwa 
IGiama 
Tu 4 ng 
Kun 
Kurku 
Mehto 
Savara. 

Tibeto-Burman Group 

I ( Kachdrl or Bodo 

< Mech 
( Hojai 


sub divided, m some of the languages, but in the singular only, into 
masculine and feminine The grammatical relations m the Dravidian are 
generally expressed by suffixes IMany nouns have an oblique form, uhich 
IS a remarkable characteristic of the Dravidian group , still, with the 
inajonty of nouns, the post positions are added duectly to the nominatne 
form Other features of this group are — the frequent use of formatii es to 
specialize the meamng of the root, the absence of relatne pronouns and 
the use instead of arelatue participle, nhich is usuallj formed from the 
ordinary participle by the same suffix as that which Dr Caldwell considers 
as the oldest sign of the gcnitue relation, the adjecti\e preceding the 
substantix e , of tw o substantu es, the determining preceding the determined , 
and the verb being the last member of the sentence There is no true 
dual in the Draiadian languages. In the Dravidian languages there are 
two forms of the plural of the pronoun of the first person, one including, 
the other e.xcluding, the person addressed As regards the \crbs, there 
a negatue xoice, but no passne xoice, and there is a causal form ’ Bishop 
Caldwell’s second edition of his great work, the Con paratizc Grammar of 
the Dravidiar Latigita^is (Trubner, 1875), forms in itself an epoch in that 
department of human knowledge Mr Beames’ Comparative Gran mar 
of the Modem Arjat LarptapeS of Irdta (Trubner, 1S72) has laid the 
foundation for the accurate studj of North Indian speech Colonel 
Dalton’s Etltwhp (Calcutta, 1S72), and Sir George Campbell s 

SpeCinuts oftke Lai piageS of India (Bengal Secretariat Prc:.'^ 1S74), have 
abo shed new and aaluable light on the questions imohed 

I Brackets refer to dialects that are xerj closclj related , + to languages 
be) Olid the circle of the Imiian languages ( 5 <ar list c^'v at 'ciy^t^/ ig. ) 
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Tibeto Burman Group — coniimicd 
Giro 

Pani-Koch 
Deon-Chutia 
Tipura or Mrung 
II ( Tibetan or Bhuln 
•< Sarpa 

( Lhopa or Bhutani 
Changlo 
Twang 
III 5 Gurung 
I Mumn 
Thaks)a 
\ Newar 
} Pahn 
Magar 
W Lepcha 
V Daphla 
Mm 
Abar 

Bhutia of Lo 
VI Aka 

VII Mishmi dialects 
Chultkaia 
Toying or Dtgani 
Mtjhu 
VIII Dhitnal 
IX Kaniwan dialects 

i JMikhau 
Ttbarskad 
Stimchu 
Kiranti 
Limbu 
Sunwar 
Bra mu 
Chepang 
Viyu 
Kusunda 

XI Naga dialects 

Namsang or Jatpuna 
BaiipAri or yoboka 
I Mitlian 
\ Tablung 
i Muhittg 

XII Naga dialects 
Khan 
t Tkaugdon 
} Taigsa 
Lhota 

XIII Naga dialects 
Angdmi 
Ratgma 
5 Ane/ig 
( Kulcha 

Li) ang or Karcng 
Marim 
XIV Mikir 
XV 5 Smgplio 
I Jill 

XVI Jiumic'^c 
X\II Kul I dialects 
Kli)cng 


Tibeto Burman Group — conhuued 

( T/iado 
< Lmhnt 
I Hallam 
Manipuri 
j Manng 
( Khoibu 
Kupui 
Tangkhul 
Luhupa 
Khungui 
Phadang 
Champhung 
Kupome 
lakaimi 

Andro and Sengmai 
Chairel 

Anal and X^amfiu 
XVIII iKumi 
( Kami 
Mru 

J Banjogi or Lungkhe 
/ Pankho 
Shendu or Poi 
Sak 

Kyau ' 

XIX Karen dialects 
S^ii 

Bghai 
Red Karen 
Pwo 
Tati! 

Mopgha 
Kay or GatUio 
7 aungthu 
tLlsaw 
tGjarung 
tTakpa. 
tManjak 
tThochu 
tllorpa 

KlIASt 

Khisi 


Tai 

Siamese or Thai 
Lao 
Shan 
Ahom 
1 Khamti 
i Alton 

tTai Mow or Chinese Shan 

Mon An a at 
Mon 

fKambojan 

+Anamesc 

tPaloung 
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We discern, therefore, long before the diwn of historj-, Rcc-ipitu- 
masscs of men moving uneasily o\er India, and violently 
inishing in among still earlier tnbes They crossed the snoi\s Aryan 
of the Himala}as, and plunged into the tropical forests in 
search of new homes Of these ancient races, fragments now 
exist almost in exactly the same stage of human progress as 
they ere described by Vedic poets more than 3000 years ago 
Some are dying out, such as the Andaman islanders, among 
\\hom m 1S69 only one family had as many as three children 
Others arc increasing like the Santals, who have doubled 
themselves under British rule. But they all require special 
and anxious care in adapting our complex administration to 
their primitive condition and needs Taken as a ^\hole, and 
includmg certain half-Hinduized branches, they numbered 
17,627,758 in 1872, then about equal to three-quarters of the 
population of England and Wales But while the bolder or 
more isolated of the abonginal races have thus kept them- 
sehes apart, by far the greater portion submitted in ancient 
times to the Arjan invaders, and noiN make up the mass of 
the Hindus 

The following table shows the distribution of the aboriginal Distnbu- 
tnbes throughout Bntish India in 1872 But many live iJ^abonpnes 
Native States, not included in this enumeration , and the m India 
Madras Census of 1872 did not distinguish aborigmes from ^^72 
low-caste Hindus Their total number throughout all India 
(British and Feudatory) probably exceeded 20 millions in 
1S72 


Aiongiiial Tribes and Sunt-Hindmzed Abaitgtnes in 1872 
(Madras Presidency and the Feudatory Slates not included ) 


Bengal, 

11,116,883 

Assam, 

1,490,888 

North Western Provinces, 

377,674 

Oudh, 

Punjab, 

90,490 

959,720 

Central Provinces, 

1,669,835 

Berar, 

163,059 

Coorg, 

42,516 

Bntish Burma, 

1,004,991 

Bombay, 

711,702 

17,627,758 


As already stated, the Census of 1881 adopted a classification Abongmes 
which fails to clearly distinguish the abonginal elements m the 
Indian population In the North-Western Provinces, Oudh, 
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and the Punjab, which returned an aggregate of nearly 1} 
millions of abonginal or non-Arjan castes or tribes in 1872, 
no separate return of the aboriginal or non-Aryan element Mas 
made m 1S81 It is merged by the enumerators in the returns 
of the Hindu Iom -castes The same process has affected the 
returns of other Provinces In Madras, for example, 27 castes 
formerly included in the list of aboriginal tribes, were trans- 
ferred to the Hindu section of the population In Bengal, the 
Census officers explain that the non-rcgistration of the aboriginal 
element is in some cases due to ‘radical differences in the 
system upon which the castes, and especially the sub-divisions 
of castes, Mere classified in 1872 and in 1881 ’ In the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, the special officer states that 
his system of classification ‘ is not compatible Mith the modern 
doctrine which divides the population of India into Arj^an and 
aboriginal ’ 

Under these circumstances it M'ould be misleading to attempt 
a comparison betM'een the returns of the aboriginal or non- 
Aryan population m 1872 and m 18S1 On the one hand, 
there can be no doubt that the aboriginal castes and tribes are, 
in many parts of the countr)', tending toMards Hinduism , and 
that many of them, as they rise in the scale of civilisation, lose 
their identity in the Hindu community On the other hand, 
It is evident that the decreased returns of the aboriginal 
tribes and castes in 1881 are not entirely, or indeed chieflj, 
due to this process It would be erroneous, therefore, to 
infer that the balance of i2| millions between the 17} 
millions of abongines returned for Bntish India m 1872 
and the 4f millions nominally returned in 18S1, had become 
Hindus 

A Hmduizing process is going on both among tlie 
aboriginal low castes in Hmdu Provinces, and among the 
aboriginal tnbes who border on such Provinces But the 
apparent disappearance of nearly 13 milhons of abongines 
between 1872 and 1881 is due, not so much to this Hinduizing 
process, as to differences m the system of classification and 
registration adopted by the Census officers. That the dis- 
appearance of the Indian aborigines is apparent and not real, 
can be proved The birth-rate among some of the aboriginal 
races is unusually high, and, Muth exceptions, the abori- 
ginal tnbes and castes are numerically increasing, although 
they are partially merging their separate identity m the Hindu 
communit)' 

In Bengal and Assam, the abonginal races are divided into 
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nearl)'^ 60 distinct tribes ^ In the North-Western Provinces, Their 
16 tribes of aborigines were enumerated in the Census of 1872 
lu the Central Provinces they numbered if millions (1872) ^ the 1S72 
ancient race of Gonds, who ruled the central table-land before 
the rise of the Mard,th£s, alone amounting to millions In 
British Burma, the Karens, whose traditions have a singular]} 

Jewish tinge, numbered 330,000 m 1872, and 518,294 in 1881 

In Oudh, the nationality of the aboriginal tribes has been Cnished 
buried beneath waves of Rdjput and Muhammadan invaders bribes 
For example, the Bhars, formerly the monarchs of the centre and 
east of that Province, and the tiaditional fort-builders to whom 
aU rums are popularly assigned, were stamped out by Ibrahim 
Shdrki of Jaunpur, m the 15th century The Gauhs or ancient 
ruling race of the Central Provmces, the Ahams of Assam, and 
the Gonds, Chandels, and Bundelas of Bundelkhand,^ are other 
instances of crushed races In centres of the Aryan civilisa- 
tion, the aboriginal peoples have been pounded dov n in tire 
mortar of Hinduism, into the low-castes and out-castes on 
which the social fabric of India rests A few of them, how- Gipsj 
ever, still preserve their ethnical identity as wandering tribes 
of jugglers, basket-weavers, and fortune-tellers Thus, the 
Ndts, Bediyas, and other gipsy clans are recognised to this 
day as distinct from the surrounding Hindu population 

The aboriginal races on the plains have supplied the Abongunl 
hereditary criminal classes, alike under the Hindus, the 
hluhammadans, and the British Formerly organized robber the plains 
communities, they have, under the stricter police of our daj s, 
sunk into petty pilferers But their existence is still recog- 
nised by the Criminal Tnbes Act, passed so lately as 1871, 
and still enforced within certain localities of Oudh and 
Northern India 

The non- Aryan hill races, who appear from Vedic times down- Predator} 
wards as marauders, have at length ceased to be a disturbing 
element m India But many of them figure as predator)’’ 
clans m Muhammadan and early British histoiy They sallied 
forth from their mountains at the end of the autumn harvest, 
pillaged and burned the lowland villages, and retired to their 
fastnesses laden v/ith the booty of the plains The measures 

1 Among them may be noted the Santals, 850,000 under direct Bntish 
administration, total about a million m 1872, Kols, 500,000, Uraons or 
Dhangars, 200,000, and Mundas, 175,000 — iihin British temtory In 
Assam— Cacharls, 200,000, Kliasts, 95,000 Tht>e figures all refer to 

1S72 

- See for the ongm of the Bundelas Mr T Beames’ A'(7w 0/ the Norii - 
Watern PioviJiics, \o'' 1 p 45, etc (1869; -r--" 
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by these a\iU1 races have been reclaimed, form some ol 
the most honourable episodes of Anglo Indian rule. Cleve- 
land’s Hill-Rangers m the last century, and the lihds and 
Mhairs m more recent times, arc well-known cvamiilcs of how 
marauding races maybe turned into peaceful cultivators and 
loyal soldiers An equally sahitarj transformation has taken 
place m many a remote forest and hill tract of India The 
firm order of British rule has rendered their old plundering 
life no longer a possible one, and at the same tunc has opened 
up to them new outlets for their energies A similar vigilance 
IS now being extended to the predatory tribes in the Native 
States Ihe reclamation of the wild Moghias of Central India, 
and their settlement into agricultural communities, has been 
effected by British officers within the past five 3 ears 

The hill and forest tribes differ jn character from the 
tamer population of the plains 'ihcir truthfulness, sturdy 
loyalty, and a certain joyous braverj, almost amounting to 
playfulness, appeal in a special manner to the English mind 
There is scarcely a single administrator who has ruled over 
them for any length of tunc without finding his heart drawn 
to them, and leaving on record his belief in their capabilities 
for good Lest the traditional tenderness of the Indian Civil 
Service to the people should weaken the testimony of such 
witnesses, it may be safe to quote only the words of soldiers 
with reference to the tribes with which each was specially 
acquainted 

‘ They are faithful, truthful, and attached to their superiors,’ 
writes General Briggs, ‘ready at all times to lay down their 
lives for those they serv'e, and remarkable for their indomit- 
able courage These qualities have alwajs been displayed 
in our service The aborigines of the Kamatik were the 
sepoys of Clive and of Coote A few companies of the same 
stock joined the former great captain from Bombay, and 
helped to fight the battle of Plassey m Bengal, which laid the 
foundation of our Indian Empire They have since dis- 
tinguished themselves in the corps of pioneers and engineers, 
not only in India, but in Ava, in Afghdnistdn, and m the 
celebrated defence of Jalaldbdd An unjust prejudice against 
them grew up in the native armies of Madras and Bombay, 
produced by the feelings of contempt for them existing among 
the Hindu and Muhammadan troops They have no preju- 
dices themselves , are always ready to serv'e abroad and embark 
on board ship , and I believe no instance of mutiny has ever 
occurred among them ’ Since General Bnggs wrote these 
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‘;enlcncc‘5, iJic non Arj'in hill races Invc supplied some of the 
Iinvcsi and most, \nluod of our Indian regiments, particularly 
the gallant little Gurhlns 

Colonel Dixon’s report, published by the Court of Directors, 
portrays the character of the Mlnir tribes u ith admirable minute- 
ness He dilates on their ‘fidchtv> truth, and honesty,’ their 
determined \alour, their simple lo}alt), and an extreme and 
almost touching dc\otion when put upon their honour Strong 
as IS the bond of kindred among the Mhairs, he \ ouches for 
their fideht} in guarding o\en their own rclatncs as prisoners 
when formally entrusted to their care For centuries thej had 
been known only as exterminators , but beneath the considerate 
handling of one Englishman, who honestlj set about under- 
standing them, they became peaceful subjects and wtll 


Colonel 
Dixon 
on ihe 
Mlnirb 
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soutliward from tlieir foot, and tlic Tlirc-c sided Table-land 
which slopes upwards again from the ]^.ncr Idains, and co\crs 
the nholc southern half of India Two of these regions, the 
Himalayas on the north, and the Three-sided Tabic-hnd m 
the south, still afford retreats to the non-Arjan tribes Ihe 
third region, or the great Rucr Plants, became in \crj ancient 
times the theatre on which a nobler race worked out its 
citilisalion. 
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CH'VPTER IV. 

IIIL AR\ANS IN ANCIENT INDIA 

This nobler race belonged to the AR^A^ or Indo Germanic Tnr 
stock, from ■which the Brahman, the Rdjput, and the English- 
man alike descend Its earliest home, visible to historj, was 
in Central Asia From that common c.amping-ground, certain 
branches of the race started for the cast, others for the west 
One of the western ofishoots founded the Persian kingdom, 
another built Athens and Lacedaemon, and became the Hellenic 
nation , a third went on to Ital}, and reared the City on the Its 
be\cn Hills, which grew into Impenal Rome A distant 
colony of the same race excavated the siherores of pre- 
hislonc Spam, and when we first catch a sight of ancient 
England, we sec an Ar)an settlement fishing in wattle canoes, 
and working the tin mines of Cornwall Meanwhile, other its 
branches of the Arjan stock had gone forth from the pnmitne Eastern 
home in Central Asia to the east Powerful bands found their 
wa) through the passes of the Himdlajas into the Punjab, and 
spread themsehes, chiefly as Brahmans and Rdjputs, over 
India. 

Wc know little regarding these Arjan tribes in their early 
camping-ground in Central Asia From words preserved m Atmans m 
the languages of their long-separated descendants in Europe ^ 

and India, scholars mfer that they roamed over the grassy home, 
steppes wath their cattle, making long halts to rear crops of 
gram They had tamed most of the domestic animals , were 
acquainted with a hard metal, probably iron,^ and siher,” 
understood the arts of weanng and sewing , wore clothes , and 
ate cooked food The) lived the hardy life of the temperate 
zone, and the feehng of cold seems to be one of the earliest 
common remembrances of the eastern and the w estem branches 
of the race Ages afterwards, when the Vedic singers in hot 

* Sansknt, (Jjas, iron or, in a more general sense, metal, including gold 
but not copper in Sansknt , Latin, a^s, turns, copper, bronze , Gothic, ats, 
cisam , old German, er, iron, modern German, asm 

* Sansknt, kharjura, silver, Latin, argentum , Greek, t, ‘tfyf » 
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India prayed for long life, they still asked for ‘ a hundred 
winters ’ To this day the November nee in the tropical delta of 
the Ganges is called the hatmdniik {cf Latm htems) or crop of 
the ‘ snowy ’ season 

The forefathers of the Greek and the Roman, of the English- 
man and the Hindu, dwelt together in Asia, spoke the same 
European tongue, worshipped the same gods The languages of Europe 
juid Indian India, although at first sight they seem Avide apart, are 

merely merely different growths from the original Aryan speech* This 
IS especially true of the common words of family life The 
names for faitur^ mother, brother, sister, and widow (Sanskrit, 
vidhava), are the same m most of the Aryan languages, whether 
spoken on the banks of the Ganges, of the Tiber, or of the 
Thames Thus the word daughter (Sanskrit, duhitri), which 
occurs m nearly all of them, has been denved from the Sansknt 
root dull, ‘ milk,’ and preserves the memory of the time when 
the daughter was the little milkmaid m the primitive Ar}'an 
household 

The words preserved ahke by the European and Indian 

branches of the Aryan race, as heirlooms of their common 

home m Western Central Asia, include most of the terms 

remafed by a paistoral people who had already settled down to 

the cultivation of the more easily reared crops Their domes- 

/ticated animals are represented by names denved from the 

same root, for cattle, sheep, wool, goats, swine, dogs, horses, 

ducks, geese , also mice , their agncultural hfe, by cognate 

wmrds for com (although the particular species of the cereal 

vaned), flax or hemp, ploughing and gnnding , their implements, 

by cognate terras for copper or iron, cart or w'aggon, boat, 

helm , their household economy and mdustnes, bj. words from 

the same roots for sewmg and weaving, house, garden, yard , 

also for a place of refuge, the division of the year into lunar 

months, and several of the numerals 

Common The ancient rehgions of Europe and India had a similar 

ongtn of ongm. They were to some extent made up of the sacred 
l*uropean , , , , , , , 

nnd Indian stones or myths which our common ancestors had learned 

religions while dwelling together m Central Asia. Certam of the Vedic 
gods w ere also the gods of Greece and Rome , and the Deity 
is still adored by names denved from the same old Ar^an 
root {dtv, to shine, hence The Bnght One, the Indian Deza, 
Latin Deus, or Divinity), by Brihmans m Calcutta, by the 
rhe Indo of England, and by Catholic priests m Peru 

Ar3ans on Vedic h)’mns exhibit the Indian branch of the Aryans 

ilii. march, on their march to the south-east, and in their new homes 
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'i he earliest songs disclose the race still to the north of the 
Khaibar Pass, in K.ibul , the latest ones bring them as far as 
the Ganges Their ^ ictorious advance eastwards through the 
intenncdnte tract can be traced in the Vedic ^\^ltlngs almost 
step by step One of their famous settlements la> between 
the two sacred rirers, the Saraswati, supposed to be the 
modem Sirsutl near 1 hdnesat in the Punjab, and the Drishad- 
Mt{, or Ghaggar, a daj’s march from it This fertile strip of 
land, not more than 60 miles long by 20 broad, was fondlj 
remembered b) the Indo Arjans as their Holy Land {Brahmd- 
rariia), ‘ fashioned of God, and chosen by the Creator ’ As 
their numbers increased, they pushed eastwards along the base 
of the Himdlajas, into what they afterwards called the Land 
of the Sacred Singers {Brahumi shudesha) Their settlements and m 
included by degrees the fn c ri\ ers of the Punjab, together with 
the upper course of the Jumna and perhaps of the Ganges men^ 
Here the Vedic hjmns were composed, and the stead} 
suppl} of water led the Aryans to settle down from their 
old state of wandering pastoral tribes into communities of 
husbandmen Their Vedic poets praised the nvers wdneh Function 
enabled them to make this great change — perhaps the most 
important step in the progress of a race. ‘ May the Indus,’ 
they sang, ‘ the far-famed giver of w ealth, hear us , (fertilizing 
our) broad fields with water ’ The Himalayas, through whose 
offshoots they had reached India, and at whose southern base 
they long dwelt, made a lasting impression on their memory 
The Vedic singer praised ‘ Him w'hose greatness the snowy 
ranges, and the sea, and the aerial river declare ’ In all its 
long wanderings through India, the Aryan race never forgot its Recollec 
northern home There dwelt its gods and holy singers , and of 
there eloquence descended from heaven among men , while northern 
beyond the mourtain-wall lay the paradise of deities and home 
heroes, where the kind and the brave for ever repose 

The Rig-Veda forms the great literary memorial of the The Rig- 
early Arj'an settlements m the Punjab The age of this ^oda 
venerable hymnal is unknow'ii. The Hindus believe, without 
evidence, that it existed ‘ from before all time,’ or at least from insufficient 
3101 years bc, nearly 5000 years ago European scholars ^J^^once 
have inferred from astronomical dates that its composition p°o'sed 
was going on about 1400 b c. But these dates are themselves dates, 3101 
given in writings of modem origin, and might have been 
calculated backwards We know, how^ever, that the Vedic n c (’) 
religion had been at work long before the nse of Buddhism in 
the 6th century b c The antiquity of the Rig-Veda, although 
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not to be dogmatically expressed m figures, is abundantly estab- 
lished The earlier hymns exhibit the Aryans on the north- 
western frontiers of India, just starting on their long journey 
Before the embassy of the Greek Megasthenes, at the end of 
the 4th century b c , they had spread at least to the verge of 
the Gangetic delta, 1500 miles distant At the time of the 
Penplus, arc 70 a d , the southernmost point of India was 
apparently a seat of their worship A temple to the queen of 
the god Siva stood on Cape Comorin, before the end of the first 
Chnstian century , and the inferences of European scholarship 
point to the composition of at least some of the Vedic psalms 
at a period not later than twelve to sixteen centuries before the 
commencement of our era 

The Brahmans declare that the Vedic hymns w'ere directly 
inspired by God. Indeed, in our own times, the young Theistic 
Church of Bengal, which rejects Brahmamcal teaching, was 
split into two sects on the question of the divine authonty 
of the Veda. The hymns seem to have been composed by 
certain families of Rishis or psalmists, some of whose names 
are preserved- The Rig Veda is a very old collection of 1017 
of these ^hort lyrical poems, chiefly addressed to the gods, 
and containing 10,580 verses They show us the Arj'ans on 
the banks of the Indus, divided into vanous tnbes, some- 
times at war ivith each other, sometimes united against the 
‘black -skinned’ abongines. Caste, in its later sense, is 
unknown Each father of a family is the priest of his own 
household The chieftain acts as father and priest to the tribe, 
but at the greater festivals he chooses some one specially learned 
in holy offerings to conduct the sacnfice in the name of the 
people The chief, although hereditary, seems to have been partly 
elected, and his title of Vis-pati, ‘Lord of the Settlers,’ survives 
in the old Persian Vis-paiti, and as the Lithuanian Vh^z-patis 
in central Europe at this day Women enjoyed a high position, 
and some of the most beautiful hymns were composed by 
ladies and queens Marriage w'as held sacred Husband and 
wife were both ‘rulers of the house’ {dampaii) , and drew 
near to the gods together in prayer The bummg of widows 
on the husbands’ funeral pile was unknown, and the verses 
in the Veda which the Brahmans afterwards distorted into a 
sanction for the practice, have the very opposite meaning 
‘ Rise, w Oman,’ says the sacred text to the mourner , ‘ come to 
the world of life. Come to us Thou hast fulfilled thy duties 
as a wife to thy husband ’ 

The Arjan tribes in the Veda are acquainted w'lth most of 
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the raetals. They have blacksmiths, coppersmiths, and gold- Arjan 
smiths among them, besides carpenters, barbers, and other 
artisans ' They fight from chariots, and freely use the horse, VecH 
although not yet the elephant, in ^\ar They have settled 
down as husbandmen, till their fields vith the plough, and live 
in villages or towns But they also cling to their old wander- 
ing life, with their herds and ‘cattle-pens ’ Cattle, indeed, still 
form their chief wealth — the coin (Latin, peaima) in which 
payments or fines are made, and one of their vords for var 
literally means ‘ a desire for cows ’ They have learned to 
build ‘ ships,’ perhaps large river-boats, and have seen or heard 
something of the sea Unlike the modern Hindus, the Ar)ans 
of the Veda ate beef, used a fermented liquor or beer, made 
from the soma plant , and offered the same strong meat and 
drmk to their gods Thus the stout Ar)'ans spread eastwards 'Spread of 
through Northern India, pushed on from behind by later 
arrivals of their own stock , and driving before them, or 
reducing to bondage, the earlier ‘black-skinned’ races The} 
marched in whole communities from one rner lallc} to 
another , each house-father a warrior, husbandman, and priest 
with his wife, and his little ones, and cattle. 
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Saspalnf (Sets!), a name for the moon, so called from the marks 
on the moon being supposed to resemble a hare (sasa) 

Indra, or the Aqueous Vapour that brought the precious ram 
on which plenty or famine depended each autumn, received the 
largest number of hymns By degrees, as the settlers realized 
more and more keenly the importance of the periodical rains 
to their new life as husbandmen, he became the chief of the 
Vedic gods ‘ The gods do not reach unto thee, O Indra, or 
men , thou overcomest all creatures in strength ’ Agm, the 
God of Fire (I^tm, tgftt-s), ranks next to Indra in the number 
of hjmns m his honour as the friend of man, the guide of the 
people, the lord and giver of wealth 

Judging, indeed, from the preponderance of the invoca- 
tions to Agm, and from the position which the corresponding 
deity holds in Iranian mytholog}', it would appear as if 
Agm and not Ihdra had been the chief god of the race, 
w'hile the Indian and old Persian branches still dwelt 
together Among the cold heights and on the uplands of 
Central Asia, to the north-west of the Himdlayas, Heat was the 
great factor of fertility, the giver of human comfort, and the 
npener of the crops When the eastern offshoots of the Aryans 
descended upon the plains of India, they found, as they advanced 
southward, that heat was an element of productiveness which 
might be taken for granted, a constant factor m the husbandr)' 
of the Indus and Jumna valleys Here it was upon moisture 
rather than on heat that their harvest depended To the nght of 
their line of march across the five rivers of the Punjab, a rather 
narrow tract stretched to the foot of the Himdlayas, with an ample 
rainfall, now averaging 35 niches a year But on the broad plains 
to their left, the w'ater-supply was less abundant and more capri- 
cious At the present day the tract immediately to the south of 
the Aryan route receives only 20 to 30 inches per annum, di- 
minishing through successive belts of rainfall down to 10 inches 
As the Aryan immigrants spread south, therefore, it was no 
longer so necessary to pray for heat, and it became more 
necessary to pray for moisture Agm, the heat-giving god, 
without being discredited, became less important, and receded 
in favour of Indra, the rain-bringing deity In the settlements 
of the Punjab, Indra thus advanced to the first place amopg 
the Vedic divinities He is the cloud compeller, droppmg 
bountiful showers, filling the dned-up rivers from the Hima- 
layas and bnnging the rain-storms His voice is the thunder , 
w ith his spear of lightning he smites open the black clouds, and 
rends the black bodies of the demons who have drunk up the 
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%\islied for rains He makes the sun to shine forth again ‘I 

will sing of the victories of Indra, of the Mctones won by the f 

God of the Spear,’ chanted the Rig-Vedic psalmist ‘ On the 

mountains he smote the demon of drought (Ahi) , he poured 

out the waters and let the ri\er flow’ from the mountains like 

cahes to cows, so do the waters hasten to the sea ’ ‘ Thou hast 

broken open the rain-prisons ^ rich in cattle The bonds of 

the streams hast thou burnt asunder ’ - 

As the Aryans pushed forward into the middle and lower Indragi\cs 
valley of the Ganges, they found themselves in a region of 
copious rainfall brought by the unfailing monsoons The rain- 
storms of Indra thus became less important His waterspouts, 
although well worth praying for in the Punjab, evidentlj 
belonged to an inferior grade of divine energy than that w'hich 
presided over the irresistible, majesticallj ordered advance of 
the periodical rains in Bengal Indra, the Cloud-Compeller, 
shared in his turn the fate of Agm, the God of Heat, and gave 
way to three deities on a scale commensurate with the vaster of Brahma, 
forces of nature in the Low or Gangetic vallej We shall see how’ 
the abstract but potent conception of Divine energy embodied m 
the Brdhmanical 1 riad of the Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer 
took the place alike of Agm and of Indra, and of the other 
Vedic gods But, meanwhile, Indra, the Giver of Ram, was 
the most important deity to the Aryan settlers m the Punjab 
He stands forth in the Veda as the foremost Shining One 

The Maruts were the Vedic Storm Gods, ‘w’ho make the Other 
rocks to tremble, who tear in pieces the forest ’ Ushas, ‘ the 
High-bom Daw n ’ (Greek, Eos\ ‘ shines upon us like a young 
wife, rousing ever)’ living being to go forth to his w’ork ’ The 
Aswms, or ‘ Fleet Outriders ’ of the Dawn, are the first rays of 
sunrise, ‘Lords of Lustre’ The Solar Orb (Surjja, Savitri), 
the Wind (Vayu), the Sunshine or Fnendly Day (Mitra), the 
animating fermented juice of the Sacnficial Plant (Soma), 
and many other Shining Ones, are invoked in the Veda , m 
all, about thirty-three gods, ‘ w’ho are eleven m heaven, eleven 
on earth, and eleven dwelling in glorj’ m mid-air ’ 

The terrible blood-dnnking deities of modern Hinduism are 

1 Literal!}’, ‘Thou hast broken the cave of Vntra,’ the demon who 
imprisons the rain and causes drought, with whom Indra is constantly 
w aging victonous i\ ar 

- The Rig Vedic attributes of Indra are well summarized by Professor 
Mav Duncker, Ancient History of India, pp 47-49 (ed iSSi), follouing 
Roth and Benfey , and are detailed with completeness b} Muir, ‘Sanskrit 
Texts,’ pp 76-139,10! \ (1S72) 

F 
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The blood- scarcely known in the Veda Buffaloes are indeed offered , 
deiti^J of hymn points to a symbolism based on human sacrifices, 

Ilindmsm an early practice apparently extinct before the time of the 
kno^^m smgers. The great Horse Sacrifice (Aswamedha) seems, 

the Veda m some of its aspects, a substitution for the flesh and 
blood of a man But, as a whole, the hymns are addressed 
to bnght, fnendly gods Rudra, who was destined to 
become the Siva of the Hindus, and the third person 
or Destroyer in their Triad, is only the god of Roaring 
Tempests in the Veda. Vishnu, the second person or 

Preserver in the Hindu Tnad, is but slightly known to the 
Vedic singers as the deity of the Shining Firmament, while 
Brahmd, the first person, or Creator, has no separate existence 
in their simple hymns The names of the dreadful Mahadeva, 
Durga, Kd.li, and of the gentler but intensely human Klrishna 
and Rdma, are alike unknown 

Attitude of The Aryan settlers lived on excellent terms with their bnght 
snfger^to'^ gods They asked for protection with an assured conviction 
his gods that It would be granted ‘ Give me cows, or land, or long 
life, in return for this hymn or offering,’ ‘slay my enemy, 
scatter the black-skin, and I will sacrifice to thee,’ — such is 
the ordinary frame of mind of the singer to his gods But, 
at the same time, he was deeply stirred by the glory and 
mystery of the earth and the heavens Indeed, the majestv-of— * 
nature so filled his mind, that when he praises any one of his 
Shining Gods he can think of none other for the time being, 
and adores him as the Supreme Ruler Verses of the Veda 
may be quoted declaring each of the greater deities to be the 
One Supreme ‘Neither gods nor men reach unto thee, 0 
Indra,’ Soma is ‘king of heaven and earth, the conqueror 
of all ’ To Varuna also it is said, ‘ Thou art lord of all, of 
heaven and earth , thou art king of all those who are gods, and 
of all those who are men ’ Agni is likewise addressed as the 
mightiest and as the most beloved of the gods ‘ No one can 
approach thy darting, strong, terrible flames burn thou the 
evil spirits, and every enemy ’ The more spiritual of the 
Vedic singers, therefore, may be said to have worshipped One 
God, although not One Alone 

Higher Some beautiful souls among them were filled not only with 
concep- splendours of the visible universe, but with the deeper 

Deity m mysteries of the Unseen, and the powerlessness of man to 
the Veda, search out God 

A Vedte ‘In the beginning there arose the Golden Child He was 
hi-mn one born lord of all that is He established the earth 
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incl this ‘;k\ \Mio is the God to whom we shall ofler our 
sacndcc ’ 

‘He wlio gi\es life, he who gucs strength , whose command 
all the P.nght Gods revere, whose shadow is immortality, 
whose slndov\ is death Who is the God to whom we shall 
offer our "sacrifice ^ 

‘He who, through his power, is the one king of the 
breathing and awakening world He who governs all, man 
and beast. Who is tne God to whom we shall offer our 
‘sacrifice? 

‘He through whom the sky is bright and the earth firm , 
he through whom the hea\cn was established, nay, the highest 
hcaacn , he who measured out the light and the air WHio is 
the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice? 

‘He who h\ his might looked even over the water-clouds , 
he who alorn. is God above all gods W‘ho is the God to 
whom we shall offer our sacrifice’’ 

The V earning for rest in God, that desire for the wings of a ‘Hie 
dove, so as to fly awaj and be at rest, with which noble hearts ’ 
have ached in all ages, breathes in several exquisite hymns of 
the Rig- Veda ‘Where there is ctenial light, in the world 
where the sun is placed, — in that immortal, imperishable world, 
place me, 0 Soma ! Wdiere life is free, in the third heaven of 
heavens, where the worlds arc radiant, — there make me im- 
mortal 1 W here there is happiness and delight, where joy and 
oleasure reside, where our desires arc attained, — there make 
me immortal ’ - 

Nor was the sense of sin, and the need of pardon, absent 
from the minds of these ancient psalmists As a rule, an^^gg^j^f 
honourable understanding seems to have existed between the forgive- 
Vedic sacrificer and his bright god the god being equitably 
pledged to the fulfilment of the sacrificeds prayer in return for 
the offering, although the wisest might leave it to Indra himself 
to decide what was best to bestow But even the cheerful 
worshippers of the Veda at times felt deeply the sinfulness of 
sin, and the fear of the sins of the father being visited upon 
the children ‘ W^hat great sin is it, O Vanina, says a hymn 
of the Rig-Veda, ‘ for which thou seekest to slay thy worshipper 
and friend?’ ‘Absolve us from the sins of our fathers and 
from those which we committed m our own persons It was 
not our own doing that led us astray, O Varuna, it was 

* Rig Veda, N 121 , translated by Prof Max Muller, Hisl Anc Sittsk, 

Lit p 569 , Chips, vol 1 p 29 (ed 1867) 

“ Rig- Veda, ix. 113 7 , Max Xluller’s translation 
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necessity (or temptation) , m me, anger, dice, or thoughtlessness 
The stronger perverts the weaker Even sleep bnngeth sin ' ^ 
‘Through want of strength, thou strong and bnght god,’sa}S 
another hymn to Varuna, ‘ have I gone wong have mercj , 
almighty, have mercy I go along trembling like a cloud dnven 
before the ^\ind have mercy, almighty, have mercy Through 
want of power (to do right) have I transgressed, O bnght and 
mighty god have mercy, almighty, have mercy Whenever we 
men, O Varuna, commit an offence before the heavenly host, 
whenever v\e break the law through thoughtlessness, have 
mercy, almighty, have mercj ' - 

The very ancient Aryans m Central Asia buried their dead, 
although cremation seems also to hav’e been resorted to In 
Iran the custom of burial eventually gave place to that of 
exposing the corpse on a mountain to the birds of heaven , 
a custom still practised m the Parsi Towers of Silence at 
Bombay and elsewhere We have seen that Agni, god of 
heat, appears to have been the chief deity of the Arjan race 
in Iran, and fire was regarded bj the ancient Persian as too 
sacred an element to be polluted by a human corpse The 
Aryan settlers m India for a time retained the custom of 
burial ‘ Let me not, O Varuna, go to the house of clay,’ 
says one hymn of the Rig-Veda ® ‘ O earth, be not too narrow 

for him,’ says another hymn, ‘cover him like the mother who 
folds her son m her garment’'* But in time the Indo-Arj'ans 
substituted the fire for the grav'e , and the burning of the corpse 
became a distinctive feature of the race, as contrasted with 
the ruder and more primitive peoples w horn they found in the 
Punjab 

While the aboriginal tnbes buried their dead under rude 
stone monuments, the Aryan — alike m India, m Greece, and 
in Italy — made use of the funeral-pyre as the most solemn 
method of disposing of the mortal part of man As the Indo- 
Aryan denved his natural birth from his parents , and a partial 
regeneration, or second birth, from the performance of his 
religious duties , so the fire, by setting free the soul from the 
body, completed the third or heavenly birth His friends 

* Rig-Veda, \ii S6 , translaled in Mmr’s ‘Sanskrit Texts,’ vol v p 66 
{1872) 

‘ Rig Veda, vii 89 Max Muller’s beautiful translation is reproduced 
bj Professor Duncker, Anctait History of ludta, p 53 (1881) See also 
Mmr’s translation, ‘ Sanskrit Texts,’ vol v p 67(1872) 

® Rig- Veda, vu 89 i Muir’s ' Sanskrit Texts,’ vol \’ p 67(1872) 

‘ Rig-Veda, x. iS Roth’s rendenng m Duncker, Ancient History of 
India, p 63 (1881) 
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htood round the p}re as round a natal bed, and commanded 
his eje to go to the sun, his breath to the ^\md, his limbs to the 
earth, the water and plants w'hcnce they had been derived 
]3ut ‘ as for his unborn part, do thou, Lord (Agni), quicken it 
with th} heat, let thy flame and thy brightness quicken it, 
convey it to the world of the righteous ’ 

For the lonely journey of the soul after its separation from Ar^’an 
the body, the Arjans, both m Asia and Europe, provided of 
faithful guides (the Saiaincyas in Sanskrit, JIcnnetas m Greek) Yama, or 
According to the Zend or old Aryan legend in Persia, Yama Death 
was a monarch in the old time, when sorrow’ and sickness w’ere 
unknow n By degrees sin and disease crept into the world , 
the slow necessity of death hastened its step , and the old 
king retired, with a chosen band, from the polluted earth into 
a better country, w here he still reigns The Indian version of 
the storj makes Yama to be the first man who passed through 
death into immortality Having discov’ered the way to the 
other world, he leads men thither He became the nekro- 
pompos, or guide of the Aryan dead Meanwhile his two dogs 
{Satameyas) — ‘black and spotted,’ ‘ broad of nostnl,’ and ‘with 
a hunger never to be satisfied ’ — wander as his messengers 
among men ‘AVorship with an offering King Yama, the 
Assembler of !Men, who departed to the mighty waters, who 
found out the road for many ’ ^ 

Several exquisite hymns bid farew’ell to the dead — ‘ Depart The Vedic 
thou, depart thou by the ancient paths to the place w’hither our 
fathers have departed Meet with the Ancient Ones, meet 
vnth the Lord of Death Throw'ing off thine imperfections, go 
to thy home Become united with a body , clothe thyself m a 
shining form ’ ‘ Let him depart to those for whom flow the 

rivers of nectar Let him depart to those who, through medi- 
tation, have. obtained the victory, who, by fixing their thoughts 
on the unseen, have gone to heaven Let him depart to the 
mighty m battle, to the heroes who have laid down their hves 
for others, to those who have bestowed their goods on the 
poor ’ The doctrine of transmigration was unknown* The 
circle round the funeral-pile sang with a firm assurance that 
their friend went direct to a state of blessedness and reunion 
with the loved ones who had gone before. ‘ Do thou conduct 

^ Rig Veda, x 14. i See Dr John Muir’s ‘ Sansknt Texts,’ and his 
essay on Journal of the Royal Anattc Society, ^axiw , 1S65, whence 

many of the above quotaUons are denved See also IMax Muller’s essay on 
the ‘ Funeral Rites of the Brihmans,’ on which the following paragraph is 
chiefly based 
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us to heaven/ says a hymn of the later Atharva-Veda , ‘ let us 
be "With our wives and children ’ ‘ In heaven, where our friends 
dwell in bliss, — having left behind the infirmities of the body, 
free from lameness, free from crookedness of limb, — there let 
us behold our parents and our children ' ‘ May the water- 

shedding spirits bear thee upwards, cooling thee vatli their 
swift motion through the air, and sprinkling thee with dew ’ 
‘ Bear him, carry him , let him, with all his faculties complete, 
go to the world of the righteous Crossmg the dark vallej 
which spreadeth boundless around him, let the unborn soul 
ascend to heaven Wash the feet of him who is stained with 
sin , let him go upwards inth cleansed feet Crossing the 
gloom, gazing with wonder in many directions, let the unborn 
soul go up to heaven ’ 

The hymns of the Rig-Veda were composed, as we have 
seen, by the Aryans in their colonies along the Indus, and on 
their march eastwards towards the Jumna and upper Ganges 
The growing numbers of the settlers, and the amval of fresh 
Aryan tribes from behind, still compelled them to advance 
From ‘ The Land of the Sacred Singers,’ in the Eastern Punjab 
{Brahmarsht-desha, ante, p 77), Manu descnbes them as 
spreading through ‘ The Middle Land ’ {Madhya-desha) This 
compnsed the river system of the Ganges as far east as Oudh 
and Allahabdd, with the Himdlayas as its northern, and the 
Vindhya ranges as its southern boundary 

The Ganges is only twice mentioned, and without special 
emphasis, in the Rig-Veda. The conquest of the Middle Land 
seems, therefore, not to have commenced till the close of the 
Rig-Vedic era. It must have been the work of many genera- 
tions, and It will be referred to when we come to examine the 
historical significance of the two great Sanskrit epics Between 
the time when the Ary'ans descended from Central Asia upon 
the plains of the Indus and the age when they passed the 
Ganges, they had conquered many of the aboriginal races, left 
others behind on their route, and had begun to wage mter-tnbal 
Mars among themselves, under rival Aryan heroes and nval 
Vedic priests Dunng this advance, the simple faith of the Rig- 
Vedic singers uas first adorned with stately ntes, and then 
extinguished beneath them The race progressed from a loose 
confederacy of tribes into several well-knit nations, each bound 
together by the strong central force of kingly pow er, directed by 
a powerful pnesthood, and organized on a firm basis of caste 

■\\ 1 ience arose this new constitution of the Aryan tribes into 
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nations, with castes, priests, and kings ? We have seen that The Aryan 
although m their earlier colonies on the Indus each father vas 
priest in his family, yet the Chieftain, or Lord of the Settlers, into 
called in some man specially learned m holy offenngs to 
conduct the greater tribal sacnfices Such men were highly 
honoured, and the famous quarrel which runs throughout the 
whole Veda sprang from the claims of two rival sages, 
Vasishtha and Viswdmitra, to perform one of these ceremonies 
The art of writing was unknown, and the hymns and sacrificial 
formulas had to be handed doivn by word of mouth from 
father to son 

It thus came to pass that the families i\ho knew these Ongin of 
holy words by heart became the hereditary owners of the 
liturgies required at the most solemn offerings to the gods 
hlembers of such households were chosen again and again 
to conduct the tribal sacrifices, to chant the battle-hymn, to 
implore the divine aid, or to pray away the divine wrath Even 
tne early Rig-Veda recognises the importance of these sacrifices 
‘ That king,’ says a verse, ‘ before whom marches the pnest, he 
alone dw'ells well established in his own house, to him the 
people bow down The king who gives wealth to the priest, 
he will conquer , him the gods will protect ’ The tribesmen 
first hoped, then believed, that a hymn or prayer which had 
once acted successfully, and been follow'ed by victory, would 
again produce the same results The hymns became a valu- 
able family property for those who had composed or learned 
them The Rig-Veda tells how the prayer of Vasishtha pre- 
vailed ‘ in the batde of the ten kin^,’ and how that of Visw'd- 
mitra ‘preserves the tribe of the Bharats.’ The potent prayer 
was termed irahvian (from the root brth = vnh, to increase), 
and he who offered it, brdhman Woe to him who' despised 
either ' ‘ Whosoever,’ says the Rig- Veda, ‘ scoffs at the prayer 

which we have made, may hot plagues come upon him, may 
the sky bum up that hater of Brihmans ’ ^ 

Certain families thus came to have not only a hereditaiy' Growang 

claim to conduct the great sacrifices, but also the exclusive numbers 

° , i- 1. j °f pnests 

knowledge of the ancient hymns, or at any rate ot the traditions 

which exqilained their symbolical meanmg They naturally 

tried to render the ceremonies solemn and imposing By 

degrees a vast array of mmistrants grew up around each of the 

greater sacnfices There were first the ofliciatmg pnests and 

^ The following pages are largely indebted to Professor ^Yebers 
History of Indian Literature (Tmbner, 1S7S),— a debt \er) gratefnlly 
acknow ledged F 
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their assistants, who prepared the sacrificial ground, dressed 
the altar, slew the victims, and poured out the libations , 
second, the chanters of the Vedic hymns , third, the reciters 
of other parts of the service, fourth, the superior priests, ^\ho 
watched over the whole, and corrected mistakes 

The entire service w'as derived from the Veda, or ‘ inspired 
knowledge,’ an old Aryan word which appears in the Latin 
vid-ere, ‘ to see or perceive , ’ in the Greek feido of Homer, and 
oida, ‘I know,’ in the Old English, I wit , in the modem 
German and English, wtsseit, wisdom, etc The Rig-Veda 
exhibits the hymns in their simplest form, arranged m ten 
‘circles,’ according to the families of their composers, the Rishis 
Some of the hymns are named after individual minstrels 

But as the sacrifices grew more elaborate, the hymns were 
also arranged in four collections {sanhiids) or service-books 
for the mmistenng priests Thus, the second, or Sdma-Veda, 
was made up of extracts from the Rig-Vedic hymns used at 
the Soma sacrifice Some of its verses stamp themselves, by 
their antiquated grammatical forms, as older than their render- 
ing in the Rig-Veda itself The thurd, or Yajur-Veda, consists 
not only of Rig-Vedic verses, but alsa of prose sentences, to be 
used at the sacrifices of the New and Full Moon , and at the 
Great Horse Sacnfice, when 609 animals of various kinds were 
offered, perhaps m substitution for the earlier Man Sacrifice, 
which IS also mentioned in the Yajur-Veda The Yajur-Veda 
IS divided into two editions, the Black and the White Yajur , 
both belonging to a more modem period than either the Rig 
or the Sima Vedas, and composed after the Aryans had spread 
far to the east of the Indus 

The fourth, or Atharva-Veda, was compiled from the least 
ancient hymns of the Rig-Veda in the tenth book , and from 
the still later songs of the Brihmans, after they had established 
their priestly power It supplies the connecting link between 
the simple Aryan worship of the Shining Ones exhibited in 
the Rig-Veda, and the complex Brihmanical system which 
followed It was only allowed to rank as part of the Veda 
after a long struggle 

The four Vedas thus described, namely, the Rig-Veda, the 
Sima, the Yajur, and the Atharva, formed an immense body 
of sacrificial poetry But as the priests grew in number and 
power, they went on elaborating their ceremonies, until even 
the four Vedas became insufficient guides for them They 
accordingly compiled prose treatises, called Brihmanas, attached 
to each of the four Vedas, in order to more fully explain the 
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I'mriion': of the ofticntmg priest'^ 'lluis the Brlhmam of the 
IvuVcda dells with ilic duties of the Reciter of the II)nins 
the Itnhnnna of tlie Sima-Vcda, with thocc of the 
''ineer at the Soiin sacrifice {udt^iifar) , the llnnintam of the 
ajtir-Vedn, witii those of tiic actual perfonner of the Sacrifice 
(.T, 70//) ^\hlle the Br.lhnnna of tlic \thar\a-Vcda is a 
nicdlcx of Iccends and speculations, basing hut little direct 
rnnnceiion soih the Veda whose name it bears All the 5'r////, or 
]>rihinanas, indeed, besides explaining the ritual, h) down 
rehmniis pretep's and dogmas Ldc the four Vedas, the} 
are held to be the \er} Vordof God '1 he Vedas and the 
Brilimarns form the Rewealed Scriptures (m//'/) of the Hindus, 
the \ edas suppUing their dnincly inspired jisalms, and the 
]5rahmanas their divinclv inspired thcolog} or bod} of doctnne. 

Rven this amjde literature did not sufiicc 'J he jinests The Sutras 
arcordmgh composed a number of new works, called Sutras, 

\ Inch elaborated still further their s}slcm of sacrifice, and 
which asserted still morcstrongl} their own claims as a separate 
and superior caste T he\ alleged that these Sutras, although 
not dirceth re\ealcd by God, were founded on the inspired 
Vedas and Brahmanas, and that the} had therefore a divine 
nuthont} xs sacred tradiuons (smnft) The Sdtras, litcrall}, 3'wn// 
‘stnngs' of ajihonsms, were composed in the form of short , 

sentences, for the sake of bre\it}, and in order that their vast 
number might be the better remembered in an age when writing 
was little practised, or unknown Some of them, such as their 
the Kalpa-Sutras, deal with the ritual and sacrifices, 
like the ‘ Houseffold ’ or Gnh}a Sutras, presenbe the ceremonies 
at birth, marriage, and death , a still larger class of Sutras treat 
of the doctrines, duties, and pritileges of the priests The 
Sutras thus became the foundation of the whole legislation and 
philosophy of the Brahmans in later times They exhibit the The 
llrahmans no longer as the individual sacrificers of the Vedic 
period, but as a powerful hereditar}' caste, claiming supremacy formed 
alike over king and people 

Meanwhile, other castes had been gradually formed As Growth 
the Ara’ans moved eastwards from the Indus, some of the”^^^*^ 
w amors were more fortunate than others, or received larger caste 
shares of the conquered lands Such families had not to till 
their fields wath their own hands, but could leave that work ^ 
to be done by the aboriginal races whom they subdued In 
this way there grew' up a class of wamors, freed from the 
labour of husbandr}', who surrounded the chief or king, and 
were always ready for battle It seems likely that these kinsmen 
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and companions of the king formed an important class among 
the early Aryan tnbes in India, as they certainly did among 
the mediaeval branches of the race in Europe, and still do at 
the petty courts of India. Their old Sanskrit names, Kshat- 
tnya, Rdjanya, and Rdjbanst, mean ‘connected wth the 
royal power,’ or ‘ of the roj'al line , ’ their usual modern name 
Rdjput means ‘ of royal descent ’ In process of time, when 
the Aryans settled down, not as mere fighting clans, but as 
powerful nations, in the Middle Land along the Jumna and 
Ganges, this warrior class grew in numbers and in power 
The black races had been reduced to serfdom, or dnven back 
towards the Himalayas and the Vindhyas, on the north and on 
the south of the central tract The incessant fighting, which 
had formed the common lot of the tnbes on their actual 
migration eastwards from the Indus, now ceased 
The culti- A. section of the people accordingly laid aside their arms, 
and, devoting themselves to agriculture or other peaceful pur- 
(Vaisyas) suits, became the Vaisyas The sultry heats of the Middle 
Land must have abated their old northern energy, and inclined 
them to repose. Those who, from family ties or from personal 
inclination, preferred a soldier’s life, had to go beyond the 
frontier to find an enemy Distant expeditions of this sort 
could be undertaken much less conveniently by the husband- 
man than in the ancient time, when his fields lay on the verj 
border of the enemy’s country, and had just been wrested 
from iL Such expeditions required and probably developed a 
military class , endowed with lands, and with serfs to till the 
soil during the master’s absence at the wars The old com- 
panions and kinsmen of the king formed a nucleus round 
which gathered the more daring spirits They became in 
time a distinct military caste 

The four The Aryans on the Ganges, m the ‘ Middle Land,’ thus 
^^Brah ^und themselves divided into three classes — first, the priests, 
mans, or Brdhmans , second, the wamors and king’s companions. 
Called m ancient times Kshattnyas, at the present day Rijputs, 

(3) Vais third, the husbandmen, or agncultural settlers, w'ho retamed 

the old name of Vaisyas, from the root vis, which in the Vedic 
penod had included the whole ‘ people ’ These three classes 
gradually became separate castes , intermarriage between them 
was forbidden, and each kept more and more stnctly to its heredi- 
tary employment But they were all recognised as belonging to 
‘ Tw’ice-bom,’ or Aryan race , they were all present at the great 
national sacrifices , and all worshipped the same Bright Gods 

(4) Sudras Beneath them was a fourth or servile class, called Siidras, the 
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tcinmnts of il.c \nnqjii<;hcd nliongiinl inhes ^\lio';c lues Ind 
I'n'cn ‘.pitod 1 lic'-c \scrc * the 'iln\c Inmls of black cksconl,’ the 
1 ofihc ^ eda '1 licj \\ ere distinqiiishcil from their ‘ Jnicc- 
horn' Ar)in conquerors ns being onlj ‘ Once born,’ and by 
iinin contempuinus ejiitliets I he\ were not allowed to be 
present at the preni nntioinl snrnfices or nl the feasts which 
lollowed them 1 he\ could nc\er rise out of their scr\ile 
condition , nnd to them was assigned the sc\ crest toil in the 
l.eld , and all the hard and dirt\ worl of the \ilhge coinmunit} 

Of the four Indian castes, three had a tendeiicj to increase The Unli 
^s the .\r\an ronquests s]>read, more aboriginal tribes were 
reduced to serfdom, as Sudras I he warriors, or Kshattrijas, in 3 is, and 
would constantK rccene additions from wealth) or enterprising '5ndns 
members of the cultivating class When an cvpcdition qj- 
migration went forth to subdue new territor), the whole 
< olonists would for a time lead a miliiai) life, and their sons 
a.ould probabh all regard themselves as Kshaltnvas In 
anacnl times entire tribes, and at the present da) the mass 
of the population throughout large tracts, thus claim to be 
of the warrior or Rdjput caste Moreover, the kings and 
figlumg-men of aboriginal races who, without being conquered 
In the Anans, entered into alliance with them, would probabl) 
assume for tbtmseh es the warrior or Kslnllri) a rank W c see 
this jiroccss going on at tlic present da) among man) of the 
aboriginal jieoples 1 he Brdhraans, m their turn, appear at 
first to have received into their bod) distinguished families of 
Ksbattrna descent In later times, too, we find that sections 
of aboriginal races were also ‘manufactured’ wholesale into 
Brahmans Unmislakcablc eases of such ‘ manufactures ’ or 
ethnical s)ncrelisms arc recorded, and besides the upper- 
class agricultural Brahmans, there arc throughout India man) 
local castes of Br.ihmans who follow the humble callings of 
fishermen, blacksmiths, ploughmen, and potato growers^ 

1 he Vais)a or cultivating caste did not tend, m this manner. The 
to increase No one felt ambitious to win his wa) into it, } ''■‘i 
except perhaps the enslaved Sudras, to whom any change of 
condition was forbidden The Vais)as themselves tended m 
early times to rise into the more honourable warrior class , 
and at a later period, to be mingled with the labouring 
multitude of Sudras, or with the castes of mixed descent In 
many Provinces they have now almost disappeared as a distinct 
caste. In ancient India, as at the present day, the three 
conspicuous castes were (i) the pnests and ( 2 ) w'amors of 
^ Sec Hunter’s Onssa, vol i pp 239-264 (1S72) 
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Aryan birth, and (3) the serfs or Sudras, the remnants of 
earlier races The Sddras had no rights , and, once con- 
quered, ceased to struggle against their fate But a long 
contest raged between the priests and warnors for the chief 
place in the Arj'an commonwealth 

In order to understand this contest, we must go back to 
the time when the priests and \iarriors were simply fellow- 
tribesmen The Brahman caste seems to have grow n out of 
the families of Rishis who composed the Vedic hymns, or 
who were chosen to conduct the great tribal sacrifices In 
after-times, the whole Brahman population of India pretended 
to trace their descent from the Seven Rishis, heads of the 
seven priestly families to whom the Vedic hymns w’ere 
assigned. But the composers of the Vedic lijunns were 
sometimes kings or distinguished warriors rather than priests , 
indeed, the Veda itself speaks of these royal Rishis {Rdjarshts) 
When the Brdhmans put forw’ard their claim to the highest 
pretension rank, the warriors or Kshattnyas were slow to admit it, and 
B^^hmans Brahmans went a step further, and declared that only 

members of their families could be pnests, or gam admission 
into the priestly caste, the warriors seem to have disputed 
their pretensions In later ages, the Brdhmans, having the 
exclusive keeping of the sacred writings, effaced from them, as 
far as possible, all traces of their struggle w'lth the Kshattri3as 
The Brdhmans taught that their caste had come forth from the 
mouth of God, divinely ordained to the priesthood from the 
beginning of time Nevertheless, the Vedic and Sanskrit texts 
record a long contest, perhaps representmg a difference in race 
or separate waves of Aryan migrations 
Viswa- quarrel between the two sages Viswamitra and Vas- 

initra and ishtha, which, as has been mentioned, runs through the whole 
Vasishiha Veda, is typical of this struggle Viswdmitra stands as a 
representative of the royal-warrior rank, who claims to perform 
a great public sacnfice. The white-robed Vasishtha represents 
the Brahmans or hereditary priesthood, and opposes the 
w'arnofs claim In the end, Viswimitra estabhshed his title to 
conduct the sacnfice , but the Brdhmans explain this by saying 
that his virtues and austenties won admission for him into 
the pnestly family of Bhngu He thus became a Brahman, 
and could lawfully fill the priestly office Viswdmitra serves as 
a typical link, not only between the priestly and the worldly 
castes, but also between the sacred and the profane saences 
He was the legendary founder of the art of w^ar, and his equally 
legendary son Susruta is quoted as the earliest authonty on 
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Indian medicine Ihesetwo sciences of ^^a^ and medicine, 
together ith music and architecture, form upa- Vedas, or suji- 
plementar}' sections of the divinely-mspired knowledge of the 
Brahmans 

Another famous royal Rishi, Vftahav) a, ‘ auained the con- Oibtr 
dition of Brdhmanhood, venerated by mankind,’ by a -word 
of the saintly Bhngu Parasu Rama, the Divine Champion of tnj-is at- 
the Brdhmans, was of warrior descent by his mother’s side 
klanu, their legislator, sprang from the warrior caste, and his ],oo(l 
father is expressly called ‘ the seed of all the Kshattn)as ’ But 
when the Brahmans had firmly established their supremaej, 
they became reluctant to allow the possibility of c\en princes 
finding an entrance into their sacred order King Ganaki 
was more learned than all the Brihmans at his court, and 
performed terrible penances to attain to Brdhmanhood Vet 
the legends leave it doubtful whether he gained his desire 
The still more holy, but probabl> later, klafanga, wore his 
body to skin and bone b) a thousand }ears of austerities and 
was held up from fallingby the hand of the god Indra himself 
Nevertheless, he could not attain to Brahmanhood Gautama 
Buddha, who in the 6th century before Chnst oierthrev ilie 
Brahman supremacy, and founded a new religion, was a jirince 
of wamor descent; perhaps born in too late an age to lie 
adopted into, and utilized by, the Brahman caste 

Among some of the Arvan tnbes the priests npjiarenll} failed The 
to establish themselves as an exclusiv e order Indeed, the four 

castes, and espeaally the Brahman caste, seem only to have foen.-V'’ 
obtained their full developrctmt amid the plentj of the Middle 
Land (Mad/ija-dMa), watered b} the Jumna and the Ganges 
The early Aryan settlements to the west of the Indus long re- 
mained outside the caste system , the later Aiy an offshoots to the 
south and east of the iliddle I^nd onlj partiall} earned that 
system with them. Eat in the Middle land itself, w ith Delhi as 
Its western capital, and the great cities of Ajodh}a (Oudh) and 
Benares on its eastern frontier, the Erdhmans grew b> degrees 
mto a compact, learned, and suprcmcl) influential body, 
makers of Sanskrit hterature Their language, their 
and their laws, became in after times the standards aimed 
throughout all India. The} natural!} denounced all rha 
not submit to their pretensions, and the} stigmatized 
Aryan settlements who had not accepted their caste reii: cn. 

lapsed tnbes or outcasts ( VnsAa/as) Among the VJ F^"- 
en races we read the name afterwards -vjiea e 

lonians or Greeks (lavanas) The Brdhmans of t 
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Land had not only to enforce their suprcmnc) over thepot\crful 
warriors of their own kingdoms, they had also to extend it 
among the outlying Aryan tribes who liad never fully accepted 
their caste system 1'his must ha\c been a slow’ work of ages, 
and It seems to have led to bitter feuds 
There were moments of defeat, indeed, wlicn Erdhinan 
leaders acknowledged the sujicnonty of the warrior caste 
‘None IS greater,’ says the Enhad '\ranjaka Upanisliad, ‘than 
the Kshattnya, therefore the Erihtnan, under the Kshattnja, 
W’orships at the royal sacrifice {rAjasuya)' It seems hkcl) 
that numbers of the Vaisjas or cultnalors would take part 
with the Ksliattnjas, and be admitted into their caste 
That the contest was not a bloodless one is attested by many 
legends, especially that of Parasu-Rdma, or ‘ Rdma of the 
Axe ’ This hero, who was divinely honoured as the sixth 
Incarnation of Vishnu, appeared on the scene after alternate 
massacres by Brdhmans and Ksliattrijas had taken place 
He fought on the Brahman side, and covered India with the 
carcases of the warrior caste ‘Thrice sc\cn times,’ sajs the 
Sanskrit epic, ‘did he clear the earth of the Kshattri>as/ and 
so ended m favour of the Brahmans the long struggle 

It IS vain to search into the exact historical \alue of such 
legends They sufiicc to indicate an opposition among the 
early Aryan kingdoms to the claims of the Brahmans, and the 
mingled measures of conciliation and force by which that 
opposition w’as overcome The Brdhman caste, having estab- 
lished Its power, made a wise use of it From the ancient 
Vedic times its leaders recognised that if they were to exercise 
spiritual supremacy, they must renounce earthly pomp In 
arrogating the priestly function, they gave up all claim to the 
royal office They were divinely appointed to be the guides 
of nations and the counsellors of kings, but they could not ’ 
be kmgs themselves As the duty of the Sddra was to sene, 
of the Vaisya to till the ground and follow middle-class 
trades or crafts, so the business of the Kshattnya was with 

^ It IS easy to exaggerate the significance of this passage, and dangerous 
to generalize from it The author has to thank Prof Cowell and the late 
Dr John Muir for notes upon Us precise application Weber, Htst M 
wif ^ (tSyS), describes the rdjasxlya as ' the consecration of the king 
e author takes this opportunity of expressing his many obligations to Dr 
John Muir, his first teacher m Sansknt Dr Muir, after an honourable 
career in the Bengal Civil Service, devoted the second half of his life to the 
stu yoi ancient Indian literature , and his fis e volumes of Ongtual Sntu 
Anr exls form one of the most valuable and most permanent contributions 
to Oriental learning made in our lime 
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While the Brahman leaders thus orgaulrec tbc occupations 
of the commonwealth, they also laid doi\T rules lor their 
oun caste They felt that as their func‘ c-s ^TC^e nnstenous 
and above the reach of other men so r' -t be their lues 
Each day brought its hourl) routine o' cere uomes, studies 
and duties Their whole life was mapped lUiO four clcarU - 
defined stages of discipline For thcir c-Mstence, in its full 
religious significance, commenced not at birth but on being 
invested at the close of childhood with the sacred thread of the 
Twice-Born Their youth and earh manhood were to be sjicnt 
in learning by heart from some Brahman sage the inspired 
Senptures, tending the sacred fire, and seiamg their prccc]itor 
Having completed his long studies, the \oung Brdhman 
entered on the second stage of his life, as a householder I le 

marned and commenced a course of faniilj duties M hen he 
had reared a family, and gamed a 'practical knowledge of the 
world, he retired into the forest as a recluse, for the third jicnod 
of his existence , feeding on roots or fruits, and jiraclising liis 
religious rites with increased derotion Tlic fourth stage was 
that of the ascetic or religious mendicant, whollj witlidrawn from 
earthly aifairs, and stn\ang to attain a condition of mind 
which, heedless of the joys, or pains, or wants of the body, is 
intent only on its final absorption into tlic dcilj T he Brahman, 
in this fourth stage of his life, ate nothing but w hat w as gn cn to 
him unasked, and abode not more than one day in any ullage, 
lest the vanities of the world should find entrance into his 
heart Throughout his whole existence, he practised a strict 
temperance, drinking no wane, using a simjilc diet, curbing 
the desires, shut off from the tumults of war, and his thoughts 
fixed on study and contemplation ‘What is tins world?’ 
says a Brahman sage. ‘ It is even as the bough of a tree, on 
which a bird rests for a night, and in the morning flics away ’ 
It may be objected that so severe a life of discipline could 
never be led by any large class of men And no doubt there 
ha\e been at all times w'orldly Brdhmans , indeed, the struggle 
for existence m modem times has compelled the great majority 
to betake themselves to secular pursuits 
r ^ Sanskrit literature bears witness to the 
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Incidents in the history of Buddha, in' the 6th century before 
Chnst, show that numbers of Brahmans at that time lived 
according to this rule of life Three hundred years later, the 
Greek ambassador, Megasthenes, found the Brdhmans dis- 
coursing in their groves, chiefly on life and death The 
Chinese travellers, down to the loth century ad, attest the 
survival of the Brdhmanical pattern of the religious life. The 
whole monastic system of India, and, those vast religious 
revivals which have given birth to the modem sects of Hin- 
duism, are based on the same withdrawal from worldly affairs 
At this day, Brdhman colleges, called iols, are earned on 
without fees on the old model, at Nadiyi m Bengal, and 
elsewhere The modem visitor to these retreats can testif}' 
to the stringent self-discipline, and to the devotion to learning 
for Its own sake, often protracted till past middle-life, and 
sometimes by grey-haired students 

The Brahmans, therefore, were a body of men vho, in an 
early stage of this world’s history, bound themselves by a mle 
of life the essential precepts of which were self-culture and self- 
restraint As they mamed within their oira caste, begat 
children only dunng their pnme, and were not liable to lose 
the finest of their youth in war, they transmitted their best 
qualities m an ever-increasing measure to their descendants 
The Brahmans of the present day are the result of nearly 3000 
years of hereditary education and self-restraint , and they ha\ e 
evolved a t}q5e of mankind quite distmct firom the surrounding 
population Even the passmg traveller in India marks them 
out, alike from the bronze-cheeked, large-hmbed, leisure- 
loving Rdjput or w'arrior caste of Aryan descent , and from the 
dark-skinned, flat-nosed, thick-lipped low-castes of non-Arj’an 
ongin, with their short bodies and bullet heads The Brdhman 
stands apart from both , tall and slim, with finely modelled 
lips and nose, fair complexion, high forehead, and someahat 
cocoa-nut shaped skull — the man of self-centred refinement 
He is an example of a class becoming the ruling power in a 
country, not by force of arms, but by the vigour of hereditary 
culture and temperance One race has swept across India after 
another, dynasties have risen and fallen, religions have spread 
themselves over the land and disappeared But since the 
dawn of history, the Brahman has calmly ruled, swaying the 
minds and receiving the homage of the people, and accepted 
b} foreign nations as the highest 1)7)6 of Indian mankind 
Ihc paramount position which the Brahmans won, resulted, 
m no small measure, from the benefits which they bestowed 
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For their own Aiw'an countr}'men, they developed a noble The work 
language and literature The Brdhinans were not only the 

pnests and philosophers Ihey were also the lawgivers, the mans for 
statesmen, the administrators, the men of science, and the 
poets of their race Their influence on the aboriginal peoples, 
the hill and forest races of India, w-as not less important lo 
these rude remnants of the flint and bronre ages they brought 
in ancient times a knowledge of the metals and of the gods 
"W ithin the historical period, the Brdhmans hav'e incorporated 
the mass of the backward races into the social and religious 
organization of Hinduism A sjstein of worship is a great 
comfort to a tropical people, hemmed in by the uncontrolled 
forces of nature, as it teaches them how to propitiate those 
m}Sterious powers, and so tends to liberate their minds from 
the terrors of the unseen 

The reflective life of the I^Iiddle Land {Madhya-desha) led Brahmin 
the Brdhmans to see that the old gods of the Veda were in theology 
reality not supreme beings, but poetic fictions For when they 
came to think the matter out, they found that the sun, the 
aqueous vapour, the encompassing sky, the wind, and the 
dawn, could not each be separate and supreme creators, but 
must have all proceeded from one First Cause They did not 
shock the religious sense of the less speculative castes by any 
public rejection of the Vedic deities They accepted the old itscsoicnc 
‘ Shining Ones ’ of the Veda as beautiful manifestations of the 

tcric sides 

divine power, and continued to decorously conduct the sacrifices 
in their honour But among their own caste, the Brdhmans 
distinctly enunciated the unity of God To the Veda, the 
Brdhmanas, and the Sutras, they added a vast body of theo- 
logical literature, composed at intervals between Soo b c. and 
looo A D The Upanishads, meaning, according to their great 
Brdhman expounder, ‘ The Science of God,’ and His ‘ identity 
with the soul,’ the Aranyakas, or ‘Tracts for the Forest- 
Recluse , ’ and the much later Purdnas, or ‘ Traditions from of 
Old,’ — contain mystic and beautiful doctnnes inculcating the 
unity of God and the immortality of the soul, mingled with Ic", 
noble dogmas, popular tales, and superstitions The ma. " of 
the people were left to believe in four castes, four Vedas, and 
many deities But the higher thinkers among the Ijrihrrnn- 
recognised that m the beginnmg there was but one ca te, one 
Veda, and one God 

The old ‘Shining Ones’ of the Vedic singer, ere^ ^"deed 
no longer suitable deities, either for the life v/hien t'e /.^"zrr 
led after they advanced into Southern Bengal, or^er-'e 
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m which they lived The Vedic gods wcra the good ‘ friends’ 
of the free-hearted warring tribes in Northern India, settled 
on the banks of fordable streams or of not o\ crpowenng rivers 
In Central and South-Eastern Bengal, the Brahmans required 
deities whose nature and attributes would satisfy profoundly 
reflective minds, and at the same time would be commensurate 
with the stupendous forces of nature amid which thej dwelt The 
storm-gods {Manits) of the Veda might suffice to raise the 
dust-whirlwinds of the Punjab, but they were evidently deities 
on a smaller scale than those which wielded the irresistible 
cyclones of Bengal The rivers, too, had ceased to be merely 
bountiful givers of w'ealth, as m the north Their accumulated 
waters came dowm in floods, which buried cities and drowned 
provinces , wrenching away the villages on their banks, de- 
stroying and reproducing the land with an equal balance The 
High-bom Dawn, the Genial Sun, the Friendly Day, and the 
kindly but confused old groups of Vedic deities, accordingly 
gave place to the conception of one god in his three solemn 
manifestations as Brahmd the Creator, Vishnu the Preserver, 
and Siva the Destroyer and Reproducer 

Each of these highly elaborated gods had his prototype 
among the Vedic deities , and they remain to this hour the 
three persons of the Hindu Triad Brahmd, the Creator, was 
too abstract an idea to be a popular god , and m a journey 
through India, the traveller comes on only one great seat of 
his worship at the present day, on the margin of the sacred 
lake PuskKARA, near Ajmere A single day of Brahmd is 
2160 millions of man’s years Vishnu, the Presen'er, was a more 
useful and practical deity In his ten incarnations, especially 
in his seventh and eighth, as Rima and Knshna, under many 
names and in vaned forms, he took the place of the bright 
Vedic gods Siva, the third person of the Tnad, embodied, 
as Destroyer and Reproducer, the profound Brdhmanical con- 
ception of death as a change of state and an entry into new life 
He thus obtamedj'on the one hand, the special reverence of the 
mystic and philosophic sects among the Brahmans , while, on 
the other, his temble aspects associated him alike with the 
Rudra, or 'God of Roanng Tempests ' of the Veda, and with 
the blood-loving deities of the non-Aryan tribes Vishnu and 
Siva, in their diverse male and female shapes, now form, for 
practical purposes, the gods of the Hmdu population 

The truth is, that the Aryans m India worshipped — first, as 
they feared , then, as they admired , and finally, as they reasoned. 
Their earliest Vedic gods were the stupendous phenomena of 
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the \ibible world, these deities became divine heroes m the 
epic legends , and they were spiritualized into abstractions by 
the philosophical schools From the Vedic era downward — 
that IS to say, dunng a period which cannot be estimated at 
less than 3000 years — the Brdhmans have slowly elaborated 
the forces and splendid manifestations of nature into a har- 
monious godhead, and constructed a system of belief and 
worship for the Indian people They also pondered deeply on 
the mysteries of life Whence arose this fabric of the visible 
world, and whence came we ourselves — we who with conscious 
minds look out upon it ? It is to these questions that philo- 
sophy has, among all races, owed her birth , and the Brihmans 
arranged their widely diverse answers to them m six great 
systems or darsanas^ literally ‘ mirrors of knowledge ’ 

The present sketch can only touch upon the vast body of The six \ 
speculation which thus grew up, at least 500 years before Christ 
1 he universal insoluble problems of thought and being, of 
mind and matter, and of soul as apart from both, of the origin 
of evil, of the suminuin botium of life, of necessity and freewill, 
and of the relations of the Creator to the creature, are in the 
SIX schools of Brdhmanical philosophy endlessly discussed 

The S^khya system of the sage Kapila explains the visible 
world by assuming the existence of a pnmordial matter from 
all eternity, out of which the umver'ie has, by successive stages, 
evolved itself The Yoga school of Patanjali assumes the exist- (2) The 
ence of a primordial soul, anterior to the primeval matter, and ’ 
holds that from the union of the two the spirit of life (inahdn- 
dtmd) arose The two Vedanta schools ascribe the visible world t 3 . 4 ) The 
to a divine act of creation, and assume an omnipotent god as » 

the cause of the existence, the contmuance, and the dissolu- 
tion of the universe The Nyiya or logical school of Gautama (S) The 
enunciates the method of amving at truth, and lays special ’ 
stress on the sensations as the source of knowledge It is 
usually classed together with the sixth school, the Vaiseshika, (6) The 
founded by the sage Kandda, which teaches the existence of a 
transient world composed of eternal atoms All the six schools 
had the same starting-point, ex mhtlo nthtl fit Their sages, as 
a rule, struggled towards the same end, namely the liberation 
of the human soul from the necessity of existence and from 
the chain of future births, by its absorption into the Supreme 
Soul, or pnmordial Essence of the universe ^ 

^ Any attempt to fuse into a few lines the \'ast conflicting masses of 
Hindu philosophical doctnnes must be unsatisfactory Obj- “lions may be 
taken to compressing the sub divisions and branching doi ines of each 
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The Br.lhmans, therefore, treated pliiIo';ophy as a branch of 
religion Now the universal functions of religion arc to laj clow n 
a rule of conduct for this life, and to supply some guide to tlic 
next The Brdhman solutions to the problems of jiractical 
religion, were sclf-disciphne, alms, sacrifice to and contem' 
plation of the deity But besides the practical questions of 
the spiritual life, religion Ins also intellectual problems, such ns 
the compatibility of evil with the goodness of God, and the iin 
equal distribution of happiness and miserj m this life Brdhman 
philosophy exhausted the possible solutions of these diflicuUics, 
and of most of the other great jiroblcms which have since per- 
plexed Greek and Roman sage, medinesal schoolman, and 
modern man of science '1 he various hj pothcscs of Creation, 
Arrangement, and Development w cre each elaborated , and 
the views of physiologists at the present da} are a return, with 
new lights, to tlic evolution theory of Kapila. His S'inkh}a 
system is held by Weber to be the oldest of the six Bnhman 
schools, and certainly dates from not later than 500 n c. The 
works on Religion published in the natne languages in India 
in 1877 numbered 1192, besides 56 on Mental and Moral 
Philosophy In 1882, the totals had risen to 1545 on 
Religion, and 153 on Mental and Moral Philosophy 

The Brdhmans had also a circle of sciences of their own 
The Science of language, indeed, had been reduced m India 
to fundamental principles at a time when the grammarians of 
the West still treated it on the basis of accidental resemblances , 
and modem philology dates from the study of Sanskrit by 
European scholars Panini was the architect of Sansknt 
grammar, but a long succession of grammarians must ha\e 
laboured before he reared his enduring fabric. The date 
of Pdmm has been assigned by his learned editor Bohtlink 
to about 350 n c. Weber, reasoning from a statement made 
(long afterwards) by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang, sug- 
gests that it may have been later The grammar of Panini 
stands supreme among the grammars of the world, alike for its 
precision of statement, and for its thorough analysis of the 
roots of the language and of the formative pnnciples of 
words By employing an algebraic terminology it attains a 
sharp succinctness unnvalled in brevity, but at times enigma- 
tical It arranges, m logical harmony, the whole phenomena 

school into a single sentence But space forbids a more lengthy disqui 
sition The foregoing paragraphs endeavour to fairly condense the accounts 
which H H Wilson, Albrecht Weber, Professor Dow son, and the Rev 
K M Banarjf give of the Six Darsanas or Schools. 
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Mhich the Sanskrit language presents, and stands forth as 
one of the most splendid achie\cmenls of human in\ention 
and mduslr) So elaborate is the structure, that doubts ha\e 
an-^cn \\hethcr its complc\ rules of formation and phonetic 
change, its pobs) liable dcn\ati\cs, its ten conjugations Mitli 
their multifonn aorists and long arraj' of tenses, could e\er 
ha\ e been the spoken language of a people This question ilL 
be discussed m the chapter on the modern \emaculars of India 

It is certain that a dnergcnce had taken place before the Sansknt 
time of Panini (350 n.c ), and that the spoken language, or 
Prlkrtia hhashay had already assumed simpler forms by the speech 
assimilation of consonants and the curtailment of terminals 
'\\\c. SavisJ uta bhdsha^ literallj, the ‘perfected speech,’ which 
rinini stercotj-])ed by his grammar, developed the old Arjan 
tendency to accumulations of consonants, with an undi- 
minished, or perhaps an increased, array of inflections In 
this highlj elaborated Sanskrit the Brahmans wrote It became 
the literary language of India, — isolated from the spoken 
dialects, but proscribed as the \ chicle for philosophy, science, 
and all poctr) of senous aim or epic dignity As the Arjan 
race mingled with the pre\ious inhabitants of the land, 
the spoken Praknts adopted words of non-Arj'an ongm and 
se^ered themsehes from Sanskrit, which for at least 2000 
jears has been unintelligible to the common people of India 
The old synthetic spoken dialects, or Prdkrits, undenvent the 
same decay as Latin did, into analjtic vernaculars, and about 
the same time. The noble parent languages, alike in India 
and in Italy, died, but they gave birth to families of vernaculars 
which can never die. 

An intermediate stage of the process can be traced in the 
Hindu drama, m which persons of good birth speak m Prd- 
kritized Sansknt, and the low-castes in a bhdshd, or patois, 
between the old Prdknt and the modem dialects It is chiefly 
under the populanzing influences of Bntish rule that the Indian 
\emaculars have become literarj' languages Until the last 
centurj', Sansknt, although as dead as Latm so far as the mass 
of the people were concerned, was the vehicle for all intel- 
lectual and artistic effort among the Hindus, their local ballads 
and the wntmgs of religious reformers excepted. In addition, 
therefore, to other sources of influence, the Brdhmans were 
the interpreters of a national hterature written m a language 
unknown to the people 

The pnceless inhentance thus committed to their charge Sansknt 
they handed down, to a great extent, by word of mouth Partly 
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from this cause, but chiefly ow mg to the destructive climate ol 
India, no Sansknt manuscripts of remote antiquity exist A 
fairl} continuous senes of inscriptions on rocks, pillars, and 
copper-plates, enable us to trace back the Indian alphabets 
to the 3rd century bc But the more ancient of existing 
Sansknt manuscnpts are only four hundred years old, \ery 
fei\ ha\ e an age exceeding five centuries, and only two date as 
far back as 1132 and 1008 ad^ The earliest Indian ms 
( xooS A D ) comes from the cold, dry highlands of Nepal - In 
Kashmir, birch-bark u as extensively used a substitute for paper 
also emplo)cd m India before 500 a d , and still surviving in 
the amulets with verses on them \\hich hang round the neck 
of Hindus ^ Indeed, birch bark is to this day used by some 
name merchants m the Simla Hills for their account books 

The palm-leaf vas, however, the chief WTiting material in 
ancient and inedi?e\al India. Two Sansknt manuscnpts on 
this substance ha\c been preserved m the Monaster)' of HonClzi 
m Japan since the )ear 609 ad It seems probable that 
these two strips of palm-leaf were previously the property of a 
Buddhist monk who migrated from India to China m 520 a D 
At an) rate, the) cannot date later than the first half of the 
6th centur) , and the) are the oldest Sanskrit manuscnpts 
)ct discovered They were photographed m the Anccdota 
Oxontdtsia, 1SS4 

\\ nil regard to the ongm of the Indian alphabets, the evi- 
dence is still too undigested to safely permit of cursory stale- 
nienL Of the two characters m which the Asoka inscriptions 
V ere v ritlen (250 vV.d ), the northern vanct), or Anano Pah, is 
ro \ admitted to bc of Phccnician, or at an) rate of non-Indian, 
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parentage The southern variety, or Indo-Pdh, is believed by 
some scholars to be of Western ongin, while others hold it to 
be an independent Indian alphabet An attempt has even been 
made to trace back its letters to an indigenous system of 
picture-writing, or hieroglyphs, in pre-histonc India.^ Quintus 
Curtius mentions that the Indians wrote on leaves in the time 
of Alexander (326 B c) ^ They do so to this hour Few, if 
any, Indian- manuscripts on paper belong to a penod anterior 
to the 1 6th century a d The earliest Indian writings are on 
copper or stone, the mediaeval ones generally on stnps of palm- 
leaves. General Cunningham possesses a short inscription, 
ivritten with ink in the inside of a hd made of soapstone, 
datmg from the time of Asoka, or 256 b a The introduc- 
tion of paper as a wnting material may be studied in the 
interesting collection of Sanskrit manuscripts at the Deccan 
College, Poona. 

Sanskrit literature wais the more easily transmitted by word of Sansknt 
mouth, from the circumstance that it was almost entirely written 
in verse A prose style, simple and compact, had grown up entirely m 
durmg the early age followmg that of the Vedic hymns But 
Sanskrit hterature begins with the later, although still ancient, 
stage of Aryan development, which superseded tlie Vedic 
gods by the Brdhmanical Triad of Brahmi, Vishnu, and Siva. 

When Sanskrit appears oefimtively on the scene in the centunes 
precedmg the birth of Chnst, it adopted once and for all a 
rhythmic versification alike for poetry, philosophy, science, law, 
and rehgion, ivith the exception of the Beast Fables and the 
almost algebraic stnngs of aphorisms in the Sfitras The 
Buddhist legends adhered more closely to the spoken dialects 
of ancient \r\diidL, prdknta-bJidshd , and they also have retained 
a prose style. But in classical Sanskrit literature, prose 
became an arrested development , the sloka or verse reigned Prose, a 
supreme , and nothing can be clumsier than the attempts at forsoiten 
prose m later Sansknt romances and commentanes Prose- 

^ By General Cunningham, Corpus Inscnfftonttm Indicarum, pp '^zetseq 
The attempt cannot be pronounced successful Dr Burnell’s PaloMgraphy 
of Southern India exhibits the successive developments of the Indian 
alphabet For the growth of the Indian dialects, see Mr Beames’ Compara- 
tive Grammar of the Modem Aryan Languages of India , Dr Rudolph 
Hcernle’s Comparative Grammar of the Gandtan Languages , two excellent 
papers, by Mr E L Brandreth, on the Gaudian Languages, in the lotirn 
Roy As Soc , vols xi xn , and Mr R N Gust’s Linguistic and Oriental 
Essays, pp 144-171, Trubner, 1880 For a compendious nc-,’ of the 
Indian alphabets, see Faulmann’s Euch der Schrift, 119-158, Vienna, iggo 

s Alexander tu India, lib vm. cap 9, v 15 
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tiTiting was prachcally a lost art m India during eighteen 
hundred years 

Sanskrit dictionaries are a more modem product than Sansknt 
grammars The oldest Indian lexicographer whose work sur- 
vives, Amara-Sinha, ranked among the ‘ nine gems ’ at the 
court of Vikramdditya, one of several monarchs of the same 
name — assigned to vanous periods from 56 b c to 1050 a d 
The particular Vikramdditya under whom the ‘nine gems’ are 
said to have flounshed, appears from evidence m Hiuen 
Tsiang’s travels to have hved about 500 to 550 ad A well- 
known memonal verse makes Amara-Sinha a contemporary ol 
Vardha-Mihira, the astronomer, 504 a.d The other Sansknt 
lexicons which have come down belong to the nth, 12th, and 
subsequent centuries a d Those centuries, indeed, seem to 
mark an era of industry m Sansknt dictionary - making , and 
there is little inherent evidence m Amara - Sinha’s work (the 
Amara-kosha) to show that, m its present form, it was separated 
from them by any wide mterval The number of works on 
language published in 1877 in the Indian tongues, was 604, 
and m 1882, 738. 

The astronomy of the Brahmans has formed alternately the 
subject of excessive admiration and of misplaced contempt 
The truth is, that there are three penods pf Sansknt astronomy 
{J)oti-sds(ra) The first penod belongs to Vedic times, and has 
left a moderate store of independent observations and inferences 
worked out by the Brdhmans The Vedic poets had amved 
at a tolerably correct calculation of the solar year , which they 
divided into 360 days, with an intercalary month every five 
years. They were also acquainted ivith the phases of the moon, 
they divided her pathway through the heavens into 27 or 28 
lunar mansions , and they had made observations of a few of 
the fixed stars The order in which the lunar mansions are 
enumerated is one which must have been established ‘some- 
where between 1472 and 536 b c ’ (Weber) The planets were 
also an independent, although a later discovery, bordenng on 
the Vedic period At first seven, afterwards nine in number, 
they bear names of Indian ongin , and the generic term for ' 
planet, graha, the seizer, had its source in pnmitive Sanskrit 
astrolog) The planets are mentioned for the first time, perhaps, 
in the Taittinya-Aryanaka. Tlie Laws of Manu, however, are 
silent regarding them , but their worship is inculcated in the 
later code of Ydjnavalkja. The zodiacal signs and the Jyotisha, 
or so-called Vedic Calendar, — with its solstitial points referring 
to 1 iSi B c, or to a period still more remote, — seem to have 
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been constructed, or at any rate completed, in an age long 
subsequent to the Veda. The influence of the Chinese 
observers upon Indian astronomy, especially with regard to 
the lunar mansions, is an undecided but a pregnant question 

The second period of Brahman astronomy dates from the Second 
Greek and Greco-Bactrian invasions of India, dunng the three ’ 
centuries before Christ The influence of Greece infused new influences, 
life into the astronomy of the Hindus The Indian astrono- 327 b c to 
mers of this period speak of the Yavanas, or Greeks, as their 
instructors , and one of their five systems is entitled the 
Romaka-Siddhinta Their chief wnter in the 6th centur}', 
Var^ha-Mihira, 504 a d , gives the Greek names of the planets 
side by side with their Indian appellations , and one of his works 
bears a Greek title, Hora-Sastra (wpi;) The Greek division of 
the heavens into zodiacal signs, decani, and degrees, enabled 
the Brdhmans to cultivate astronomy in a scientific spirit , and 
they elaborated a new system of their own They rectified the 
succession of the Sanskrit lunar mansions which had ceased to 
be in accordance with the actual facts, transfemng the two last 
of the old order to the first two places m the new 

In certam points the Brahmans advanced beyond Greek Best age of 
astronomy Their fame spread throughout the West, and found 
entrance into the Chromcon Paschale (commenced about 330 
A D , revised, under Heraclius, 610-641 ad) In the 8th and 9th 
centuries, the Arabs became their disciples, borrowed the lunar 
mansions in the revised order from the Hindus, and translated 
the Sanskrit astronomical treatises Stddhdnias under the name 
of Siiidhmds The Brahman astronomer of the 6th century, ethcentut) 
Yariha-Mihira, was followed by a famous sage, Brahma-gupta, a.d 
m the 7th (664 A.D ) , and by a succession of distingmshed 
workers, ending with Bhdskara, m the 12th (1150 a.d ) 

The Muhammadan conquest of India then put a stop to Third 
further independent progress After the death of Bhdskara, ’ 
Indian astronomy gradually decayed, and owed any occasional under 
impulse of vitahty to Arabic science Hmdu observers ofMuham- 
notearoseat rare intervals In the i8th century (i7io-i735)> n^e— 

Jai Smgh ii constructed a set of observatones at his 1150-1800 
capital Jaipur, and at Delhi, Benares, Muttra, and Ujjain 
His observations enabled him to correct the astronomical tables obsmlf ^ ^ 

tones, 

^ That IS, the Grecian Siddhinta. Another, the Paulisa-Siddhanta, is 172S 
stated by A 1 Biruni to have been composed by Paulus al Yunani, and is 
probably to be regarded, says \Veher, as a translation of the Eirayayri of 
Paulus Alexandnnus But see Webers oyiTi footnote, No 277, p 253, 

Itid Lit (187S) 
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of Dc la Hire, published in 1702, before the French accepted 
the Newtonian Astronomj 'Ihc Raji left, as a monument of 
Raji oi Ills skill, lists of stars collated b) himself, known ns the 'I ij Mu- 
observa hammad Shahi, or Tables of Muhammad Shah, the Lmperor of 
tones, Delhi, b} whose command he undertook the reformation of the 
Indian Calendar His observatory at Benares sun is cs to this 
day, and elsewhere, his huge astronomical structures testif}, 
by their rums, to the ambitious character of his obsenations 
Nevertheless, Hindu astronomv steadily declined From Vedic 
times It had linked omens and portents w ith the studs of the 
heav'ens Under the Muhammadan dj nasties it degenerated 
into a tool of trade in the hands of almanac-makers, genea- 
logists, astrologers, and charlatans It is doubtful how far 
even Rdja Jai bingh’s obsenaitions vs ere conducted bv natise 
astronomers It is certain that the Catholic missionancs 
contributed greatly to his reputation , and that since the 
sixteenth centurv the astronom) of the Hindus, as of the 
Chinese, is deeply indebted to the science of the Jesuits 
Brdhtn-va In algebra and arithmetic, the Brahmans attained to a high 
niithe- degree of proficiency independent of Western aid To them 
we owe the invention of the numencal sjmbols on the decimal 
system, the Indian figures 1 to 9 being abbreviated forms of 
the initid.1 letters of the numerals themselves,^ and the zero, 
or o, representing the first letter of the Sansknt word for empt) 
(sunya) The correspondence of the numeral figures with the 
initial letters of their Indian names, can be clearl) traced in 
the Lvindi character, a cursive form of writing still used m 
the Punjab, especially among the hereditarj trading castes 
The Arabs borrowed these figures from tlie Hindus, called 
them the ‘ Indian cj^hers,’ and transmitted them to Europe 
The Arabian mathematicians, indeed, frequentlj extol the 
learning of the Indians , and the Sanskrit term for the apex 
of a planet’s orbit seems to have passed into the Latin 
translations of the Arabic astronomers - The works on 
mathematics and mechanical science, published in the native 
languages in India in 1S77, numbered 89, and, m 1SS2, 166 
BrAhman The medical science of the Brahmans was also an indepen- 
mediane. elopment. The national astronomy and the national 

medicme of India alike derived their first impulses from 
the exigencies of the national worship Observations of the 

^ Dr Burnell, lio\ve\er, questioned this generally accepted view, and sug- 
gested that the old ca\e numerals of India are themselves of Greek ongin 
- The Sansknt uccha has become the aitx (gen attgis) of the Latm 
translators (Remaud, p 525 , Weber, p 257) 
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ben\enlj bodies were required to fi\ the driic:i, of the recurring 
fostu -ils anatomical knowledge took its origin m the dissection 
of the Mctun at the sacrifice, with a mow to dedicating the 
different parts to the proper gods 1 he Hindus ranked their Its mde- 
inedical science as an vpa-veda^ or a supplementary ret elation, 
under the title of A) ur-Veda, and ascribed it to the gods ment, 4ih 
Dili their earliest medical authorities belong to the Sdtra 
jieriod, or later scholastic development, of the Ydjur-Veda. centu^ ' 
'J he specific diseases whose names occur m Pdnim’s Grammar a d 
indicate that medical studies liad made progress before his 
time (350 11 c) Ihc chapter on the human body in the 
earliest Sanskrit dictionar), the Amara-kosha {an 550 ad), 
presupposes a ststcmatic cultnation of the science The 
works of the great Indian physicians, Charaka and Susruta, 
were translated into Arabic not later than the 8th century 

Unlike the astronomical treatises of the Brdhmans, the The basis 
Hindu medical I’orks nc\er refer to the Yavanas, or Greeks, Arabic 
as authorities , and, with one doubtful exception, they con- European 
tain no names which point to a foreign origin The chief seat niedicme 
of the science was at Benares, far to the east of Greek influence 
in India Indeed, Indian pharmacy emplojed the weights 
and measures of Provinces still farther to the south-east, 
namely, Magadha and Kalingi Arabic medicine was founded 
on the translations from the Sanskrit treatises, made by com- 
mand of the Kaliphs of Bagdad, 750-960 a d European 
medicine, down to the 17th centurj', was based upon the 
Arabic, and the name of the Indian physician Charaka 
repeatedly occurs m the Latin translations of Avicenna (Ibn 
Sma), Rhazes (A 1 Rasi), and Serapion (Ibn Serabi) 

Indian medicine dealt w ith the whole area of the science Scope of 
It desenbed the structure of the bod), its organs, ligaments, 
muscles, vessels, and tissnes The 7 nafena medtea of the 
Hindus embraces a vast collection of dmgs belonging to the 
mineral, ^egetable, and animal kingdoms, many of which have 
been adopted by European physicians Them pharmacy 
contained ingenious processes of preparation, with elaborate 
directions for the administration and classification of medi- 
cines kluch attention was devoted to hygiene, to the regimen 
of the body, and to diet 

The surgery of the ancient Indian physicians appears to Indian 
have been bold and skilfuk They conducted amputations, 
arresting the bleeding by pressure, a cup-shaped bandage, and 
boiling oil They practised lithotomy , performed operations m 
the abdomen and uterus , cured hernia, fistula, piles , set broken 
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bones and dislocations, and were dexterous in the extraction 
of foreign substances from the body A special branch of 
surgery was devoted to rhinoplasty, or operations for improving 
Nose- deformed ears and noses, and forming new ones, a useful 

leaking operation m a country where mutilatioil formed part of the 

judicial sj'stem, and one which European surgeons have 
borrow'ed It is practised with much success m the Residency 
Hospital at Indore, Holkads capital , as jealous husbands in 
Native States still resort, m spite of more humane laws, to their 
ancient remedy against a suspected or unfaithful w’lfe. This 
consists in throwmg the woman violently dow n on the ground 
and slashing off her nose 

Operation The ancient Indian surgeons also mention a cure for 
for neur- neuralgia, analogous to the modem cutting of the fifth nerv'e 

above the eyebrow They devoted great care to the making 

of surgical mstmments, and to the training of students by 
means of operations performed on wax spread out on a board, 
or on the tissues and cells of the vegetable kingdom, and 
upon 'dead animals They were ex'pert m midwifety, not 
shnnking from the most cntical operations , and m the diseases 
of women and children Their practice of physic embraced 
the classification, causes, symptoms, and treatment of diseases, 
— diagnosis and prognosis The maladies thus dealt wuth have 
been arranged into lo classes, namely — those affecting (i) the 
humours , (2) the general system, including fevers, (3 to 9) 
the several organs and parts of the body, and (10) trivial 
complaints Considerable advances were also made m veteri- 
Vetennary nary science, and monographs exist on the diseases of horses 
elephants 

Best age The best era of Indian mediane was contemporar)' with the 
m^^crae Buddhism (250 b a to 750 a.d ), and did not 

250 B c to long survive it The saence w'as studied in the chief centres 
750 AD of Buddhist civilisation, such as the great monastic university 
of Nalanda, near Gayd. The ancient Brahmans may have 
denved the rudiments of anatomy from the dissection of the 
Buddhist sacnfice, but the public hospitals which the Buddhist princes 
lio^4'iials established m every city were probably the true schools of 
Indian medicine A large number of cases were collected in 
them for continuous observ'ation and treatment , and they sup- 
plied opportunities for the study of disease similar to those 
which the Greek physicians obtained at their hospital camps 
around the mineral springs Hippokrates was a pnest-physician, 
indeed the descendant of a line of pnest-physicians, practising 
at such a spring, and Charaka was in many wajs his Indian 
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coiintcqnrt To tlie present dny, works on Hindu medicine 
frcqucnllv commence their sections \Mth the words, ‘ Charaka 
sa^ s ’ This half-mythical authority, and Susruta, furnish the 
t\ pcs of the ancient Indian ph> sician, and probably belong, so 
far as the} were real personages, to about the commencement 
of the Christian era Both appear as Brahmans , Susruta 
being, according to tradition, the son of the sage Viswamitra 
(p 92} , and Charaka, of another ‘ Vcda-lcarned Muni ’ 

As Buddhism passed into modem Hinduism (750-1000 Decline of 
A d), and the shackles of caste were reimposed with an 
rigour, the Brdhmans more scrupulously avoided contact with ’ 

blood or morbid matter 1 hey withdrew' from the medical 
])rofession, and left it entirely in the hands of the Vaidyas , a 
lower caste, sprung from a Brdhman father and a mother of 
the Vaisja or cultuating class Ihese in their turn shrank 75 ° to 
more and more from touching dead bodies, and from those ^ 
ancient operations on ‘ the carcase of a bullock,' etc., by w'hich 
alone surgical skill could be acquired The abolition of the 
public hospitals, on the downfall of Buddhism, must also have 
pro\ed a great loss to Indian medicine The senes of 
Muhammadan conquests, commencing about 1000 a d , brought 
m a new school of foreign physicians, w’ho denved their know’- 
ledge from the Arabic translations of the Sanskrit medical 
works of the best period These Musalman doctors or ftaihns 
monopolized the patronage of the Muhammadan pnnees and 
nobles of India The decline of Hindu medicine w'ent on 
until It has sunk into tlie hands of the village kabirdj, w'hose The 
knowledge consists of jumbled fragments of the Sansknt texts, 
and a by no means contemptible pharmacopoeia , supplemented 
by spells, fasts, and quackery' While the dissection of the 
human body under Vesahus and Fabncius was giving birth to 
modem medicine in the 17th century, the best of the Hindu 
physicians w'ere working upon the recollections of a long past 
age w’lthout any new lights 

On the establishment of medical colleges in India by the English 
Bntish Government, in the middle of the present century, 
the Muhammadan youth took advantage of them m dis- m India 
proportionately large numbers But the Brahmans and 
intellectual classes of the Hindus soon realized that those 
colleges were the doors to an honourable and a lucrative 
career Having accepted the change, they strove with their 
characteristic industry and acuteness to place themselves at 
the head of iL In 1879, of the i66t pupils in Bntish medical 
schools throughout India, 950 were Hindus and 284 were 
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Western professor , and the contempt with which Europeans 
in India regard it, merely proves their ignorance of the system 
on which Hindu music is built up 

Indian architecture {ariha-sdstra i), although also ranked as 
an upa-veda or supplementary part of inspired learning, derived 
Its development from Buddhist rather than from Brd.hmanical 
impulses A bnck altar sufficed for the Vedic ntual The 
Buddhists were the great stone-builders of India. 'Their 
monastenes and shnnes exhibit the history of the art during 
twenty-two centunes, from the earliest cave structures and 
rock-temples, to the latest Jam erections, dazzling in stucco 
and overcrowded with ornament It seems not improbable 
that the churches of Europe owe their steeples to the Buddhist 
topes The Greco-Bactrian kingdom profoundly influenced 
architecture and sculpture in Northern India , the Musalm^n 
conquerors brought in new forms and requirements of their 
own Nevertheless, Hindu art powerfully asserted itself in 
the imperial works of the Mughals, and has left memonals 
which extort the admiration and astonishment of our age 

The Hindu builders denved from the Muhammadans a 
lightness of structure which they did not formerly possess 
The Hindu palace-architecture of Gwalior, the Indian-Muham- 
madan mosques and mausoleums of Agra and Delhi, with 
several of the older Hindu temples of Southern India, stand 
unrivalled for grace of outline and elaborate Avealth of orna- 
ment The Taj-Mahal at Agra justifies HebeBs exclamation, 
that Its builders had designed like Titans, and finished like 
jewellers The open-carved marble windows and screens at 
Ahmadibid furnish examples of the skilful ornamentation 
which beautifies every Indian building, from the cave monas- 
tenes of the Buddhist period downward They also show 
with what plasticity the Hindu architects adapted then Indian 
ornamentation to the structural requirements of the Muham- 
madan mosque 

English decorative art in our day has borrowed largely 
from Indian forms and patterns The exquisite scrolls on 
the rock-temples at KarU and Ajanta, the delicate marble 
tracery and flat wood-carving of Western India, the har- 
monious blending of forms and colours in the fabncs of 
Kashmir, have contributed to the restoration of taste in 
England. Indian art-work, when faithful to native designs, 
still obtains the highest honours at the international 
exhibitions of Europe. In pictonal art, the Hmdus never 
Specifically, nirmana silpani, or mi mdna vtdyd 
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nnde much progress, excci^t m nmnalurc-pamt\ng, for which Indnn 
lierspcctn c is not required But some of the book-iUustrations, 
executed m India under Persian impulses, are full of spirit 
and beaut} The Ro}al hbrar}' at Windsor contains the finest 
existing examines in this b}-path of arL 'J he noble manuscript 
of the Shah Jahati Nainah, jnirchased in Oudh for 200 in the 
last centur}’, and now in possession of Her Majesty, wall itself 
amply rejiay a Msit Ihe specimens at the South Kensington 
Museum do not adequately represent Indian painting (1882) 

But they arc almost e\cr} thing that could be desired as 
regards Indian ornamental design, including Persian book- 
binding, and several of the minor arts 

\\ hde the BrAhmans claimed religion, theology, and philo- BTahTnin 
soph} as their special domain, and the chief sciences and arts 
as supplementary sections of their divinely-mspired knowdedge, 
they secured their social supremacy by codes of law Their 
earliest Dliarma-sastras, or legal treatises, belong to the Gnhya- Gnhyd- 
Siilra period, a scholastic outgrowth from the Veda But their ^ 00 kc (?) 
two great digests, upon which the fabric of Hindu jurisprudence 
has been built up, are of later date The first of these, the 
rode of Manu, is separated from the Vedic era by a series of The cofle 
Brahmanical developments, of which we possess only a few of 
the intermediate links It is a compilation of the customary 
law, current probably about the 5th centur}' bc., and exhibits 
the social organization which the Brdhmans, after their 
successful struggle for the supremacy, had established m the 
Middle Land of Bengal The Brdhmans, indeed, claim for 
their laws a duine ongin, and ascribe them to the first Manu 
or Arvan man, 30 millions of years ago But as a matter of 
fact, the laws of Manu are the result of a senes of attempts 
to codify the usages of some not ver}' extensive centre of 
Brdhmanism in Northern India They form a metneal digest of 
local customs, condensed by degrees from a legendary mass of 
100,000 couplets {slokas) into 2685 They may possibly have 
been reduced to a wTitten code with a view to securing the 
system of caste against the popular movement of Buddhism , 
and they seem designed to secure a ngid fixity for the 
pnvileges of the Brdhmans 

The date of the code of Manu has formed a favourite The age of 
subject for speculation from the appearance of Sir William * 

Jones’ translation^ downwards The history of those specula- 
tions is typical of the modernizing process which scholarship 

1 Calcutta, 1794, followed by Huttner’s translation into German, 1797 
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has applied to the old pretensions of Indian literature The 
present irater has refrained from anything approaching to 
dogmatic assertion in regard to the dates assigned to 
Yedic and Sanskrit works, as such assertions itould involve 
disquisitions quite beyond the scope of this volume ^ 

It may, therefore, be nell to take the code of Manu as 
a single instance of the uncertainty which attaches to the date 
of one of the best known of Indian treatises Sir William 
Jones accepted for it a fabulous antiquity of 1250 to 500 bc. 
Schlegel was confident that it could not be later than 1000 b c. 
Professor Monier Williams puts it at 500 b c , and Johaentgen 
assigns 350 B c as the lowest possible date Dr Burnell, in 
his posthumous edition of the code,^ discusses the question 
with admirable learning, and his conclusions must, for the 
present, be accepted as authoritative As indicated m a recent 
paragraph, the code of Manu, or Mdnava-Dharmasdstra, is 
not m Its existing metrical form an original treatise, but a 
versified recension of an older prose code In its earlier shape 
it belonged to the Sutra period, probably extending from the 
sixth to the second century b c Dr Burnell’s investigations 
show that our present code of Manu w’as a popular work 
intended for princes or Rijas, and their officials, rather than 
a technical treatise for the Brahmans They also pro^ e that 
the present code must have been compiled between 100 and 
500 \ D , and they indicate the latter date as the most probable 
one, VIZ 500 AD ‘It thus appears,’ concludes Dr Burnell, 
‘that the text belongs to an outgrowth of the Brahmanical 
literature, which was intended for the benefit of the kings, 
when the Brahmanical civilisation had begun to extend itself 
o\ er the south of India ’ ^ 

The second great code of the Hindus, called after Yajna- 
valkya, belongs to a period when Buddhism had established 
Itself, and probably to a temtory where it was beginning to 
succumb to the Brahmanical reaction It represents the , 
Brahmanical side of the great controversy (although a section 
of It deals with the organization of Buddhist monastenes), 
refers to the execution of deeds on metal plates, and altogether 
marks an advance m legal preasion It refers more especiall} 
to the customs and state of society in the kingdom of Mithila, 
now the lirhut and Pumiyi Districts, after the Aryans had 
securely settled themselves in the Gangetic Provinces to the 

' Tfte Ordtnancts of Mamt, by the late Arthur Coke Burnell, Ph D , 

C I E,, of the Madras Civil Scnice Trubner 1SS4. Pp x\ -xlvu 

■ A/t// , xwiu 
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cnst and south cast of their old Middle Land of Bengal The i\riiak 
Mitakshanl comnicntarj of the law which bears the name 
Vajna\alk)a is in force o^er almost all India except Lower 
Bengal Proper, and the Hindus, as a whole, allow to 
hajna\alk)a an authority only second to that of Manu 
\ijna\alk)as code was compiled apparently not later than the 
6th or 7th century \ n It is right again to mention that much 
earlier periods have been assigned both to Manu and Ydjna- 
\alkja than those adopted here Duncker still accepts the 
old date of 600 i> c as that at which Manu’s code ‘must have 
been put together and written down 
T hese codes deal w ith Hindu law m three branches, Scope of 
namel) — (i) domestic and civil rights and duties, (2) the 
administration of justice , (3) purification and penance They 
stcreotjped the unwritten usages which regulated the family 
life and social organization of the old Arjan communities in 
the Middle Land of Bengal They did not pretend to supply 
a body of law for all the numerous races of India, but only 
for Hindu communities of the Brdhmamcal tjpe It is doubt- 
ful whether they correctly represented the actual customarj' 
law even among the Hindu communities m the Middle Land 
of the Ganges For they were evidently designed to assert and 
maintain the special privileges of the Brahmans This they 
effected by a rigid demarcation of the employments of the 
jieople, each caste or division of a caste having its own hereditary 
occupation assigned to it , by stringent rules against the inter- its rigid 
mingling of the castes m marnage , by forbidding the higher caste 
castes, under severe penalties, to eat or dnnk or hold social 
intercourse with the lower, and by punishing the lower castes 
with cruel penances, for defiling by their touch the higher 
castes, or m any w ay infringing their privileges 

Ihey exhibit the Hindu community in the four ancient Legal 
classes of priests, w amors, cultivators, and serfs {sudras) of 

But they disclose that this old Aiyan classification failed to 
represent the actual facts even among the Arj^an communities 
in Northern India They admit that the mass of the people 
did not belong to any one of the four castes, and they 
very inadequately ascribe it to concubinage or illicit con- 
nections The ancient Brdhmamcal communities in Northern 
India, as revealed by the codes, consisted — First, of an Aryan The actual 
element divided into priests, wamors, and cultivators, all of division of 
whom bore the proud title of the Twice-Bom, and wore the 
sacred thread Second, the subjugated races, ‘ the once-bom ’ 

' Anncnt History of India, b} Professor Max Duncker, p 195, eel iSSi 
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Stidras Third, a vast residue termed the Varna - sanhara, 
literally the ‘ mingled colours , ’ a great but uncertain number 
of castes, exceeding 300, to whom i\as assigned a mixed descent 
from the four recognised classes The first British Census of 
India, m 1S72, proved that the same division remains the 
fundamental one of the Hindu community to this day 
As the Brdhmans spread their influence eastwards and 
southwards from the Middle Land of Bengal, they earned 
their codes with them The number of their sacred law- 
books (Dharma-sdstras) amounted to at least fifty-six, and 
separate schools of Hindu law sprang up Thus the Daya- 
bhaga version of the I^w of Inheritance prevails in Bengal , 
while the Mitdkshard commentary on Ydjnavalkya is current 
in Madras and throughout Southern and Western India. But 
all modem recensions of Hindu law rest upon the two codes 
of Manu or of Ydjnavalkya , and these codes, as ve have seen, 
only recorded the usages of certain Brahmanical centres m the 
north, and perhaps did not fairly record even them 

As the Brahmans gradually moulded the population of India 
into Hinduism, such codes proved too narrow a basis for dealing 
with the rights, duties, and social organization of the people. 
Later Hindu legislators accordingly inculcated the recogni- 
tion of the local usages or land-law of each part of the countiy', 
and of each class or tribe YTiile binding together, and pre- 
serving the historical unity of, the Arj-an twice-bom castes by 
systems of law founded on their ancient codes, they made 
provision for the customs and diverse stages of civilisation of 
the ruder peoples of India, over whom they established their 
ascendency By such provisions, alike m rehgion and in law, 
the Brdhmans incorporated the Indian races into that loosely 
coherent mass knoivn as the Hindu population. 

It IS to this plastic element that Hinduism owes its success , 
and It IS an element which English adramistrators have some- 
times overlooked The races of British India exhibit many 
stages of domestic institutions, from the polyandry of the 
Nairs to the polygamy of the Kuhn Brahmans The structure 
of their rural organization vanes, from the nomadic husbandry 
of the hillraen, to the long chain of tenures which in Bengal 
descends from the landlord through a series of middle-men 
to the actual tiller of the soil Every stage m industrial 
progress is represented , from the hunting tnbes of the central 
plateau to the ngid trade-guilds of Gujardt The Hindu legis- 
lators recognised that each of these diverse stages of social 
development had its own usages and unwritten law Even 
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llie code of Manu .'ickno\\ lodged custom as a source of la^\, Incor 
and admuted Us binding force when not opposed to express law 0° 

\ rihaspati sajs, ‘The laws {dharma) practised by the various cubtoms 
countries, castes, and tribes, they are to be preseiv'ed , other- 
wise the people are agitated ’ De\ala sa)s, ‘What gods there 
are m any countr)’, and whatsoei cr be the custom and 
law an) where, tliey arc not to be despised there , the law there 
is such’ Vardha-I^Iiliira sa)s, ‘Ihe custom of the country is 
first to be considered, what is the rule m each country', that 
IS to be done ’ A learned English judge in Southern India 
thus summed up the texts ‘ By custom only can the Dharma- 
sistra [Hindu law] be the rule of others than Brahmans [only 
one thirtieth of the population of Madras] , and even in the 
case of Brahmans it is \ cry often superseded by custom ’ ^ 

The English, on assuming the go\emment of India, wisely PenIs of 
declared that they would administer justice according to the niodem 
customs of the people. But our High Courts enforce the 
Brdhmanical codes with a comprehensn eness and precision 
unknown in ancient India. Thus in Bengal, the non-Hindu 
custom of sat^at, by which deserted or di\ orced w ivcs among 
the lower castes marry' again, was lately tried according to 
‘the spirit of Hindu law,’ while in Madras, judges have 
jiomted out a serious divergence between the Hindu law as 
now administered, and the actual usages of the people Those 
usages are unwritten and uncertain The Hindu law is printed 
m many accessible forms , - and Hindu barristers are ever 
pressing its principles upon our courts The Hindu law' is 
apt to be applied to non-Hindu, or semi-Hindu, customs 

Efforts at comprehensive codification in Bntish India are 
thus surrounded by special difficulties For it would be im- 
proper to give the fixity of a code to all the unwritten half- 
fluid usages current among the 300 unhomogeneous castes 
of Hindus, while it might be fraught w'lth future injustice 
to exclude any of them Each age has the gift of adjusting 

^ Dr Burnell s Ddya vtbhdgha, Introd p xv See also Hindu Law 
as administered by the High Court of Jtidicaiure at Madras, by J Nelson, 

M A , District Judge of Cuddapah, chaps lu and i\ (Madras, 1877) > 
and Joimial Roy As Soc , pp 208-236 (Apnl 1881) 

- For the latest treatment of Hindu law from the philosophical, scholarlj , 
and practical points of a lew, see the third edition of West and Buhler’s 
Digest of the Hindu Law of Inheritance, Partition, and Adoption 2 \ols 
Bombay 1884 From the wnUngs of Mayne, Burnell, and Nelson in 
Madras, and those of the Honourable Raymond XVest and Dr BUhler 
in Bombaj, a new and more just conception of the character of Hindu law 
and of Its relations to Indian custom may be said to date 
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Its institutions to its actual wants, especially among tribes 
whose customs have not been reduced to written -law Many 
of those customs will, if left to themselves, die out Others 
of them, which prove suited to the neiv social developments 
under British rule, will live A code should stereotype the 
survival of the fittest , but the process of natural selection 
must be the work of time, and not an act of conscious 
legislation 

This has been recognised from time to time by the ablest 
of Anglo-Indian codifiers Ihey restnet the ivord code to 
the systematic arrangement of the rules relating to some 
well-marked section of juristic rights, or to some executive 
department of the administration of justice ‘ In its larger 
sense,’ write the Indian Law Commissioners m 1879, ‘of a 
general assemblage of all the laws of a community, no attempt 
has yet been made in this country to satisfy the conception of 
a code. The time for its realization has manifestly not arrived ’ 
The number of ivorks on Law, published m the native languages 
of India in 1S77, was 165, and in 1882, iSi, besides 157 m 
English , total, 338 works on law' published in India in 1882 


Secular The Brdhmans were not merely the depositaries of the 
htertture sacred books, the philosophy, the science, and the laws of 
Hindus ancient Hindu commonw'ealth , they were also the creators 

and custodians of its secular literature They had a practical 
monopoly of Vedic learning, and their policy was to trace 
back every branch of knowledge and of intellectual effort to 
the Veda In this policy they were aided by the divergence 
which, as we have seen, arose at a verj' early date betw'een the 
written and spoken languages of India. Sanskrit literature. 
Its chief apart from religion, philosophy, and law, consists mainly of two 
branches great epics, the drama, and a vast body of legendary, erotic, 
1 and mystical poetry 

TheMah4- The venerable epic of the Mahdbhdrata ranks first The 
jjjharata , orthodox legend asenbes it to the sage Vyisa, who, according 
to Brdhman chronology, compiled the inspired hymns into the 
four Vedas, nearly five thousand years ago (3101 B c) But 
one beauty of Sanskrit is that every word discloses its ancient 
ongin m spite of mediaeval fictions, and Vyisa means simply 
the ‘ arranger,’ from the verb ‘ to fit together ’ No fewer than 
twenty-eight Vydsas, incarnations of Brahma and Vishnu, 
came down in successive astronomical eras to arrange and 
promulgate the Vedas on earth Many of the legends in 
the Mahdbhdrata are of Vedic antiquity, and the mam story 
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deals nith a period assigned, in the absence of conclusive 
evidence, to about 1200 bc , and certainly long antenor to 
the time of Buddha, 543 b c But its compilation into its 
present form seems to have taken place many centuries later 

Pdmni (350 BC.) makes no clear reference to it The in- Its elite, 
quisitive Greek ambassador and histonan, Megasthenes, does 
not appear to have heard of it during his stay in India, 300 
B c Dion Chrysostomos supplies the earliest external evi- 
dence of the existence of the Mahabhirata, arc 75 A. D The 
arrangement of its vast mass of legends must probably have 
covered a long period Indeed, the present poem bears 
traces of three separate eras of compilation , during which 
its collection of primitive folk-tales grew from 8800 slokas its 
or couplets, into a cyclopaedia of Indian mythology and 
legendary lore extending over eighteen books and 220,000 
lines The twenty-four books of Homer’s lltad cornpnse only 
15,693 hnes, the twelve books of Virgil’s H.neid, only 9868 

The central story of the Mahdbhirata occupies scarcely Centml 
one fourth of the whole, or about 50,000 hnes It narrates 
a pre-histonc struggle between two families of the Lunar bharata 
race for a patch of country near Delhi These families, 
alike descended from the royal Bharata, consisted of two 
brotherhoods, cousins to each other, and both brought up under 
the same roof The five Pdndavas were the miraculously born 
sons of King Pdndu, who, smitten by a curse, resigned the 
sovereignty to his brother Dhrita-rdshtra, and retired to a 
hermitage in the Himalayas, where he died Ihe ruins of 
his capital, Hastinipura, or the ‘ Elephant City,’ are pointed 
out beside a deserted bed of the Ganges, 57 miles north-east 
of Delhi, at this day His brother Dhrita-rashtra ruled m his 
stead, and to him one hundred sons were bom, who took the 
name of the Kaurav^as from an ancestor, Kuru Dhrita-rdshtra 
acted as a faithful guardian to his five nephevs, the Pdndavas, 
and chose the eldest of them as heir to the family kingdom 
His own sons resented this act of supersession , and so arose 
the quarrel between the hundred Kauravas and the five Pan- 
davas which forms the mam story of the Mahabhdrata, The 
nucleus of the legend probably belongs to the penod when the 
Ary^an immigrants vere settling in the upper part of the tnangle 12th cen- 
of territory between the Jumna and the Ganges, and before ® 
they had made any considerable advances beyond the latter 
nver It is not unreasonable to assign this period to about 
the 12th century b c 

The hundred Kauravas forced their father to send away their Its^ 
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five Pdndava cousins into tlic forest The Kauravas then burned 
do^^^l the woodland hut m which the five Panda\as dwelt The 
fi^e escaped, however, and w'andered in the disguise of Brdh- 
inans to the court of King Draupada, who had proclaimed a 
sioayam vat a, or maiden’s-choice, — a tournament at which his 
daughter w'ould take the victor as her husband. Arjuna, one 
of the Pandavas, bent the mighty bow' which had defied the 
strength of all the nval chiefs, and so obtained the fair princess, 
Draupadi, w'ho became the common wife of the five brethren 
Iheir uncle, the good Dhnla-rdshtra, recalled them to his 
capital, and gave them one-half of the familj territory towards 
the Jumna, reserving the other half for his owm sons 

The Pdndava brethren hived off to their new settlement, 
Indra-prastha, afterwards Delhi, clearing the jungle, and 
driving out the Ndgas or forest-races For a time peace 
reigned , but the Kauravas tempted Yudishthira, ‘ firm m 
fight,’ the eldest of the Pdndavas, to a gambling match, at 
Gvmbling w’hich he lost his kingdom, his brothers, himself, and last of 
matches his ■^yife Their father, howev'er, forced his sons to restore 
their wicked gams to their cousins But Yudishthira was 
again seduced by the Kauravas to stake his kingdom at dice, 
again lost it, and had to retire with his wife and brethren 
into exile for twelve years Their banishment ended, the five 
Pandavas returned at the head of an army to win back their 
Fin.tl kingdom Many battles follow ed Other Arj-an tnbes between 
overthrow the Jumna and the Ganges, together with their gods and divine 
Ka^ravM heroes, jomed in the struggle, until at last all the hundred 
Kauravas were slain, and of the friends and kindred of the 
Pandavas only the five brethren remained 
Reign of Then: uncle, Dhnta-rdshtra, made over to them the whole 
the five kingdom, and for a long time the Pdndavas ruled gloriously, 

Pandavas. celebratmg the asraa-viedha, or ‘ great horse sacrifice,’ in token 
of their holdmg impenal sway But their uncle, old and blind, 
ever taunted them with the slaughter of his hundred sons, 
until at last he crept away with his few surviving mmisters, 
his aged wife, and his sister-in-law the mother of the Pdndavas, 
to a hermitage, where the worn-out band perished in a forest 
fire The five brethren, smitten by remorse, gave up their 
kingdom , and taking their wufe, Draupadi, and a faithful dog, 
Thctr pil- they departed to the Himdlayas to seek the heaven of Indra 
hcav en^ on Mount Meru One by one the sorrow'ful pilgrims died upon 
the road, until only the eldest brother, Yudishthira, and the 
dog reached the gate of heaven Indra invited him to enter, 
but he refused if his lost wife and brethren were not also 
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'idmiUed The prajer ^\as granted, but he still declined unless 
his faiiliful dog might come m with him Ihis could not be 
allowed, and Yudishthira, after a glimpse of heaven, was thrust 
dow n to hell, w here he found man) of his old comrades in 
anguish He resoh ed to share their sufienngs rather than enjoy 
jnradise alone But having tnumphed in this crowning trial, the 
w hole scene was re\ ealed to be may a or illusion, and the reunited 
band entered into hea%en, where they rest for ever with Indra 
E\en this stor), which forms mereU the nucleus of the Slow 
Mahabhdrala, is the collective growth of far-distant ages For 
example, the two last books, the 17th and i8th, w'hich narrate storj 
‘the Great Journey’ and ‘the Ascent to Heaven,’ are the 
product of a \cr) different epoch of thought from the earlj 
ones, which portray the actual life of courts and camps m 
ancient India. The s 7 oa)am-vaia or husband -choosing of 
Hraupadf is a genuine relic of the tournament age of Arjan 
chivalry Her position as the common wife of the five 
brethren preserves a trace of even more primitive institutions 
— institutions still represented by the polyandr)’ of the Nairs The pol)- 
and Himalajan tribes, and by domestic customs which Draupadi 
survivals of poljandry among the Hinduized low -castes all over 
India. Thus, in the Punjab, among Jdt families too poor to 
bear the marriage expenses of all the males, the wife of the 
eldest son has sometimes to accept her brothers-in-law as joint 
husbands The poljandry of the Ghakkars, the brave people 
of Rawal Pindi District, was one of their characteristics which 
specially struck the advancing Muhammadans in 1008 a d 
The Kdrakat Velldlars of Madura, at the opposite extremity 
of the peninsula, no longer practise polyandry , but they 
preserve a trace of it in their condonement of cohabita- 
tion with the husband’s kindred, while adultery outside the 
husband’s family entails expulsion from caste 

Such customs became abhorrent to the Brdhmans The 
Brdhmans justify Draupadfs position, however, on the ground 
that as the five Pandava brethren were divinely begotten emana- 
tions from one deity, they formed in reality only one person, 
and could be lawfully marned to the same w'oman No such 
afterthought was required to uphold the honour of Draupadi 
in the age when the legend took its nse Throughout the whole 
Mahdbharata she figures as the type of a high-bom pnneess, 
and a chaste, brave, and faithful wife She shares in evety 
sorrow and triumph of the five brethren , bears a son to each , 
and finally enters wuth the true-hearted band into the glor)" 
of Indra Her husbands take a terrible vengeance on insult 
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offered to lier, and seem quite unaware that a later age uould 
deem her position one which required explanation ^ 

1 he struggle for the kingdom of Hastinapura forms, hov - 
ever, only a fourth of the Mahabhdrata. The remainder con- 
sists of later additions Some of these are legends of the early 
Aryan settlements in the Middle Land of IBengal, tacked on to 
the central story , others are mythological episodes theological 
discourses, and philosophic disquisitions, intended to teach the 
military caste its duties, especially its duty of reverence to the 
Brdhmans. Taken as a whole, the Mahabhilrata may be said 
to form the cyclopmdia of the Heroic Age in Northern India, 
with the struggle of the Pdndavas and Kauravas as its onginal 
nucleus, and the submission of the military power to priestly 
domination as its later didactic design 

The second great Indian epic, the Rdmdjana, recounts the 
advance of the Aryans into Southern India Unlike the 
Mahdbhdrata, its composition is assigned not to a compiler 
(vydsa) in the abstract, but to a named poet, Vdlmfki On 
the other hand, the personages and episodes of the Rdmdjana 
have an abstract or mythological character, which contrasts with 
the matter-of-fact stones of the Mahabhdrata- The heroine 
of the Ramdyana, Sftd, is literally the ‘ field-furrow',’ to whom 
the Vedic hymns and early Aiy’an ritual paid divine honour 
She represents Aryan husbandr}', and has to be defended 
against the raids of the aborigines by the hero Rdma, an incar- 
nation of the Aryan deity Vishnu, and born of his divine nectar 
Rdma is regarded by Weber as the analogue of Bahrdma, 
the ‘ Ploughbearer ’ (Jialabhi it) From this abstract point of 
view', the Rdmdyana exhibits the progress of Arj-an plough- 
husbandry among the mountains and forests of Central and 
Southern India , and the perils of the agricultural settlers from 
the non-pIoughing nomadic cultivators and hunting tribes 

The abduction of Sitd by an aboriginal or demon prince, who 
earned her off to Ceylon , her eventual recovery by Rama , 
and the advance of the Arj'ans into Southern India, form the 
central story of the Rdmayana It differs therefore from the 
central legend of the Mahdbhdrata, as commemorating a period 
v\hen the mam arena of Arj'an enterpnse had extended itself far 

^ The beautiful Btory of Savitrf, the ^^Ife faithful to the end, is told in 
the Mahabharata by the sage Markandeya m answer to Yudishthiras 
question, whether any woman so true and noble as Draupadl had ever been 
known Sdvitrf, or the loss of her husband, dogged the steps of Yama, 
King of Death, until she wrung from him, one by one, many' blessings for 
her family, and finally the reluctant restoration of her husband to life 
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bo\ond their ancient settlements around Delhi, and as a pro- liter th^n 
duct of the Brdhman tendency to substitute abstract personifica- 
tions for liuman actors and mundane events Ihe nucleus of Legend 
the Alahabhdrata is a legend of ancient life , the nucleus of the 
Ramayana is an allegorj’ Its most modem form, the Adhy.ltma 
Rama) ana still further spintuali/es the stor)', and elevates Rama 
into a sa^ lour and dclnerer, a god rather than a hero ^ 

Its reputed author, V-ilmfki, is a conspicuous figure in Vilndki 
the epic, as well as its composer He takes part in the 
action of the poem, receives the hero Rdma in his hermitage, 
and afterwards gives shelter to the unjustly banished SM and 
her twin sons, nourishing the aspirations of the youths by 
tales of their father’s prowess Ihese stories make up the 
mam part of the Rann-fjana, and refer to a penod which has 
been loosely assigned to about 1000 B c. But the poem 
could not have been put together in its present shape many 
centuries, if anj, before our era Parts of it may be 
earlier than the Mahabhdrata, but the compilation as a whole 
apparently belongs to a later date The Rdmdyana consists of 
seven books {Kdtidas) and 24,000 s/olas, or about 48,000 lines 

As the Mahdbhdrata celebrates the lunar race of Delhi, so Outline of 
the Rdmajana fomis the epic chronicle of the solar race of 
\jodhya or Oudh Ihe two poems thus preserve the legends ^ 
of two renowned Arj'an kingdoms at the two opposite, or 
eastern and western, borders of the Middle Land {Madh^a- 
desha) The opening books of the Rdmdyana recount the 'The local 
wondrous birth and boyhood of Rama, eldest son of Dasa- 
ratha, King of Ajodhya, his marriage with Sita, as victor at her 
S7uayain-vai a, or tournament, by bending the mighty bow of 
Siva in the public contest of chiefs for the princess , and his 
appointment as heir-apjiarent to his father’s kingdom A 
zaiidua intrigue ends in the youngest wife of Dasaratha 
obtaining this appointment for her ovv n son, Bharata, and m 
the e-Mle of Rdma, with his bnde Sitd, for fourteen years to ' 
the forest The banished pair wander south to Praydg (Allah- 
dbad), already a place of sanctity , and thence across the river to 
the hermitage of Valmiki, among the Bdnda jungles, where a 
hill IS still pointed out as the scene of their abode Meanwhile 
Rdma’s father dies, and the loyal youngest brother, Bharata, 
although the lawful successor, refuses to enter on the mherit- 

1 The allegoncal character of the Rimayana has allowed scope for 
vinous speculations as to its ongin Such speculations have been well 
dealt with by Mr Kashindth Tnmbik Telang in his Essay, IVas the 
Rdindyana coped from Homer 'i (Bombay, 1873 ) 
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ance, but goes m quest of Rdma to bring him back as rightful 
heir A contest of fraternal affection takes place Bharata 
at length returns to rule the family kingdom m the name of 
Rdma, until the latter shall come to claim it at the end of the 
fourteen years of banishment appointed by their late father 
1 he So far, the Rdmayana merely narrates the local chronicles of 

s'h the court of Ajodhya, In the third book the mam story begins 
Rdvana, the demon or aboriginal king of the far south, smitten 
by the fame of Sftd’s beauty, seizes her at the hermitage while 
her husband is away in the jungle, and flies off with her m 
a magical chariot through the air to Lanka or Ceylon The 
next three books (4th, 5th, and 6th) recount the expedition of 
the bereaved Rdma for her recovery He makes alliances with 
the aboriginal tnbes of Southern India, under the names of 
monkeys and bears, and raises a great army The Monkey 
general, Hanumdn, jumps across the straits between India and 
Ceylon, discovers the princess in captivity, and leaps back 
with the news to Rdma The Monkey troops then build a 
causeway across the narrow sea, — the Adam’s Bridge of modern 
geography, — by which Rdma marches across and, after slaying 
Her the monster Rdvana, delivers Sftd The rescued wife proves 

re-icue her unbroken chastity, dunng her stay m the palace of Rdvana, 

by the ancient ordeal of fire Agni, the god of that element, 
himself conducted her out of the burning pile to her husband , 
and, the fourteen years of banishment being over, Rdma and 
Sfta return in tnumph to Ajodhya. Ihere they reigned 
gloriously , and Rdma celebrated the great horse sacrifice 
{aswa-medlia) as a token of his imperial sway over India. But 
a famine having smitten the land, doubts arose in Rdma’s 
heart as to his wife’s purity while in her captor’s power at 
Ceylon He banishes the faithful Sitd, who wanders forth 
again to Vdlmfki’s hermitage, where she gives' birth to Rdma’s 
two sons After sixteen years of exile, she is reconciled to 
her repentant husband, and Rdma and Sfta and their children 
arc at last reunited ^ 


I -Iter Sin 
•-knt cpicij 


The Mahdbhdrata and the Rdmdyana, however overladen with 
fable, form the chronicles of the kings of the Middle Land 
of the Ganges, their family feuds, and their national enter- 


prises In the later Sanskrit epics, the legendary element is 


more and more overpowered by the mythological Among 
them the Raghu-vansa and the Kumdra-sambhava, both 


% 111 


assigned to Kaliddsa, take the first rank The Raghu-vansa 

' Respectful mention should here be mnde of Growse’s translation of the 
Ilinili \cr''ion of the AAit dyana b) Tulsl Das (410 Allahdbdd, 1883 ) 
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celcbntes ihc solar line of Raghu, King of Ajodhya , more 
jiartvcularly the ancestry and the hfc of his descendant Rama 
'1 he Kiim.ira-sambhava recounts the birth of the War-eod ^ Kuman 
It IS still more didactic and allegorical, abounding m sentiment 
and in feats of prosody 13 ut it contains passages of ex- 
quisite beauty of st}le and elevation of thought From the 
astrological data which these two poems furnish, Jacobi infers 
that they cannot have been composed before 350 a 0 

The name of Kalidasa has come down, not only as the Kilidisi 
composer of these two later epics, but as the father of the 
Sansknt drama According to Hindu tradition, he was one 
of the ‘Nine Gems’ or distinguished men at the court of 
Vikramaditia. This prince is popularly identified with the 
King of Ujjam who gave his name to the Samvat era, 
commencing in the jear 57 bc But, as Holtzmann 
points out, It may be almost as dangerous to infer from this 
latter circumstance that Vikramaditya lived in 57 b c , as toKtngVik 
])lace Julius Cresar in the first year of the so-called Julian ’'amaduya 
Calendar, namely, 4713 BC Several Vikramddityas figure in 
Indian histor)' Indeed, the name is merely a title, ‘ A very 
Sun in Prowess,’ which has been borne by victonous monarchs 
of many of the Indian dynasties The date of Vikramdditya 
has been variously assigned from 57 b c. to 1050 ad , and 
the works of the poets and philosophers who formed the 55° a d ? 
‘Nine Gems’ of his court, appear from internal evidence to 
have been composed at intervals dunng that long period The 
Vikramaditya, under whom Kalidasa and the ‘Nine Gems’ 
are said to have flourished, ruled over Malwa probably from 
500 to 550 A 0 

In India, as in Greece and Rome, scenic representations Age of the 

seem to have taken their nse in the rude pantomime of a very Sansknt 

1 -ft 1 ^ arama 

early time, possibly as far back as the Vedic ritual, and the 

Sanskrit word for the drama, ndtaka, is derived from nata, a 

dancer But the Sansknt dramas of the classical age which 

have come down to us, probably belong to the period between 

the I St century B c and the 8th century a.d They make 

mention of Greek slaves, are acquainted with Buddhism m its 

full development, and disclose a wide divergence betw'een 

Sansknt and the dialects used by the lower classes The Mahd- 

1 Translated into spmted English verse by Mr Ralph T H GnfSth, 

M A-, who IS also the author of a charming collection of ‘Idylls from the 
Sansknt,’ based on the Mahabhdrata, Rama} ana, Raghu- vansa, and Kali 
dasa’s Seasons 
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bhdrata and Ramayana appear m the Sanskrit drama as part 
of the popular literature,— m fact, as occupying very much the 
same position which they still hold No dramas care knoun 
to exist among the works which the Hindus who emigrated 
to Java, about 500 a d , carried wath them to their new 
homes Nor have any dramas been yet found among the 
Tibetan translations of the Sanskrit classics 

The most famous drama of Kdhdasa is Sakuntald, or the 
‘Lost Ring’ Like the ancient epics, it divides Us action 
between the court of the king and the hermitage in the forest 
Prince Dushjanta, an ancestor of the noble Lunar race, weds 
by an irregular marriage a beautiful maiden, Sakuntald, at 
her father’s hermitage in the jungle Before returning to his 
capital, he gues his bride a ring as a pledge of his lore, 
but smitten by a curse from a holy man, she loses the ring, and 
cannot be recognised by her husband till it is found Sakun- 
tald bears a son in her loneliness, and sets out to claim recog- 
nition for herself and child at her husband’s court But she 
IS as one unknown to the prince, till, after many sorrows and 
trials, the ring comes to light She is then happily reunited 
with her husband, and her son grows up to be the noble 
Bharata, the chief founder of the Lunar dynasty whose 
achievements form the theme of the Mahabhdrata Sakun- 
tald, like Sitd, is the type of the chaste and faithful Hindu 
wife , and her love and sorrow, after forming the favourite 
romance of the Indian people for perhaps eighteen hundred 
years, have furnished a theme for the great European poet of 
our age ‘ Wouldst thou,’ says Goethe, 

‘ Wouldst thou the young year’s blossoms, and the fruits of its decline, 

And all by which the soul is charmed, ennptured, feasted, fed, — 

Wouldst thou the earth and heaven itself in one sole name combine-? 

I mine thee, O Sakuntald 1 and all at once is said ’ 

Sakuntala has had the good fortune to be translated by Sir 
William Jones (1789), and to be sung by Goethe But other 
of the Hindu dramas and domestic poems are of almost equal 
interest and beauty As examples of the classical period, 
may be taken the Mnchchakatf, or ‘ Toy Cart,’ a drama in ten 
acts, on the old theme of the innocent cleared and the guilty 
punished , and the poem ofNalaand Damayanti, or the ‘Royal 
Gambler and the Faithful Wife.’ Such plays and poems fre- 
quently take an episode of the Mahdbhdrata or Rdmdyana for 
their subject , and in this way the mam incidents m the two 
great epics have been gradually dramatized or reduced to the 
still more popular form of household song The modern 
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dnma n as one of the first branches of Hmdu secular literature itkI 
u Inch accepted the spoken dialects , and the native theatre modern 
forms the best, indeed the only, school in which an English- 
man can acquaint himself with the in-door life of the people 

In our own day there has been a great dramatic revival Recent 
m India new plays in the vernacular tongues issue rapidly 
from the press , and societies of patnotic young natives form 
themselves into dramatic companies, especially in Calcutta 
and Bombay Many of the pieces are vernacular render- 
ings of stones from the Sanskrit epics and classical dramas 
Several have a political significance, and deal with the phases 
of development upon uhich India has entered under the 
influence of Bntish rule One Bengali play, the Nil-darpan,i 
or the ‘ Indigo Factor),’ became the subject of a celebrated trial 
in Calcutta , while others — such as Eket ki bale Sahhyatd I ‘ Is 
this uhat you call civilisation ? ’ — suggests many serious thoughts 
to a candid English mind In 1S77, 102 dramas were pub- 
lished in India m the native tongues , and in 1SS2, 245 

Closely allied to the drama is the prose romance In 1823, iiie 
Dr H H Wilson intimated that Hindu literature contained ‘I" 
collections of domestic narrative to an extent surpassing tliosc 
of any other people The vast growth of European fiction 
since that date renders this statement no longer accurate. But 
Wilsons translations from the Vnhat-kathd may still be read 
with interest,- and the Sanskrit Beast-stones now occupy an Rtist 
even more significant place m the history of Indo Eurojican > 
literature than they did then Many fables of animals familiar 
to the western world, from the time of ^Esop downwards, had 
their ongmal home in India The relation between the fox and 
the lion in the Greek versions has no reality in nature It was 
based, however, upon the actual relation between the lion and his 
follower the jackal, in the Sanskrit stones.'^ 1 \ eber thinks that 
complete cycles of Indian fables mav have existed in the tunc 
of Pdnini (350 Bc) It is known that the Sanskrit Paucha- 
tantra, or Book of Beast Tales, was translated into the ancient il>ui 
Persian as early as the 6th centurv x d , and from that render- ''UrvaU 
mg all the subsequent versions in Asia Minor and luirope have 

been denved The most ancient animal fables of India aic at 


^ Literally, ‘ The Mirror of Indigo ’ 

2 Oneiitcd Quarterly Magazine, CMcuttx Xlmh li>24 np vk,, 

vol 111. of Wilson’s CoUectedMorUpp 1 ondon iN 6 t * 

’See, however, Webers elaborate foo ro e 2 vo -'j (or tli, nib 
H,., M L„, p 5.„ 

Migration of Fables vo' iv r->. 14^-200 iX'-v .1 .1 

stages of a vv ell known s.oiy front tee Ea,-. to tL M ^ - 
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the present day the nursery stones of England and America 
The graceful Hindu imagination delighted also in fairy tales , 
and the Sanskrit compositions of this class are the original 
source of many of the fairy talcs of Persia, Arabia, and 
Christendom The ivorks of fiction published in the native 
languages in India in 1877 numbered 196 , and m 1882, 237 


Smskrit 
1) nc 
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In mediaival India, a large body of poetry^, half-religious, half- 
amorous, grew up around the legend of the youthful Krishna 
(the eighth incarnation of Vishnu) and his loves ^\ith the 
shepherdesses, the playmates of his sweet pastoral life. Kali- 
dasa, according to Hindu tradition, was the father of the 
erotic lync, as ^sell as a great dramatic and epic poet In 
his Megha-diita or ‘ Cloud Messenger,’ an exile sends a message 
by a wind-bome cloud to his love, and the countnes beneath 
Its long aerial route are made to pass like a panorama before 
the reader's eye The Gita Govinda, or Divine Herdsman 
of Jayadeva, is a Sanskrit ‘Song of Solomon’ of the 12th 
century ad A festival once a year celebrates the birthplace 
of this mystical love-poet, in the Birbhiim District of L^^^er 
Bengal , and many less famous compositions of the same 
class now issue from the vernacular press throughout India. 
In 1877, no fewer than 697 works of poetry were published 
in the native languages m India, and in 1882, 834 
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The mediseval Brdhmans displayed a marvellous activity in 
theological as well as in lyric poetry The Purdnas, literally 
‘ The Ancient Writings,’ form a collection of religious and philo- 
sophical treatises in verse, of w'hich the principal ones number 
eighteen The whole Purdnas are said to contain 1,600,000 
lines. The really old ones have either been lost or been 
incorporated in new^ compilations , and the composition of the 
existing Purdnas probably took place from the 8th to the i6th 
century a.d As the epics sang the wars of the Aryan heroes, 
so the Purdnas recount the deeds of the Brdhman gods They 
deal mth the creation of the universe , its successive dissolu- 
tions and reconstructions, the stories of the deities and their 
incarnations , the reigns of the dmne Manus , and the 
chronicles of the Solar and Lunar lines of kings who ruled, the 
former in the east and the latter in the west of the Middle 
Land (Madhya-desha) 

The Purdnas belong to the penod after the mass of the 
people had spht up into their two existing divisions, as wor- 
shippers of ■\hshnu or of Siva, 700 a,d They are 
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devoted to the glorification of one or other of these two 
rival gods, and thus embody the sectarian theology of Brdh- 
manism While claiming to be founded on Vedic inspira- Their 
tion, they practically superseded the Veda, and have formed influence 
during ten centuries the sacred literature on which Hinduism 
rests 1 


An idea of the literary activity of the Indian mind at the Indian 
present day may be formed from the fact, that 4890 works were works 
published m India in 1877, of which 4346 were m the native ^^1877^'^ 
languages Only 436 were translations, the remaining 4454 
being original works or new editions The number of Indian 
publications constantly increases In 1882, 6198 works were and 1882 
published in India, 5543 being m the native languages 
The translations numbered 720, and the original works, in- 
cluding new editions, 5478 These figures only show the 
publications officially registered under the Act A large 
number of unregistered pamphlets or brochures must be added , 
together inth the daily and v eekly issue of vernacular news- 
papers, exceeding 230 in number and circulating over 150,000 
copies 


This chapter has attempted to trace the intellectual and Absence of 
rehgious development of the early Aryans m India, and their temtonal 
constitution into castes and communities Regarding then ^ 
territorial history, it has said almost nothing It has, indeed, 
indicated their primeval hne of march from their Holy Land 
among the seven rivers of the Punjab, to their Land of the 
Sacred Singers between the upper courses of the Jumna and 
the Ganges , and thence to their more extensive settlements in 
the Middle Land of Bengal {Madhya-desha) stretching to beyond 
the junction of these two great rivers It has also told very 
bnefly the legend of their advance into Southern India, in the 
epic rendenng of the Ramdyana. But the foregoing pages 
have refrained from attempts to fix the dates or to fill m the 


* The foregoing pages have very bnefly reviewed the most important 
branches of Sansknt literature , the influence of that literature upon 
Hmduism will be dealt with in a subsequent chapter To fully appreciate 
the connection between ancient thought and present pracUce in India, the 
student may also refer to Professor Monier Williams’ Modem ludta and iht 
Indians (Trubner, 1S79) That work unites the keen observation of a 
traveller new to the country with the previous learning acquired dunng a 
lifebme devoted to Onental studies Professor Momer Williams is thus 
enabled toconelate the exisUng phenomena of Indian life with the histoncal 
types which underlie them 
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details of these ino\ einents. For the territorial extension of 
the Aryans in India is still a battle-ground of inductive historj 

Even for a much later period of Indian cnihsation, the 
data continue under keen dispute This v, ill be amply apparent 
in the following chapters^ These chapters uill open with the 
great upheaval of Buddhism against Brahmanism in the 6th 
century before Christ They will summarize the struggles of 
the Asiatic races in India during a penod of twenty-three 
hundred years They w'lll close wath the great military retnal 
of Hinduism under the Maratha Brahmans in the i8th century 
of our era An attempt will then be made, from the evidence 
of the vernacular literature and languages, to present a view of 
Indian thought and culture, when the European nations came 
m force upon the scene 

Meanwhile, the histoiy of India, so far as obscurely known 
to us before the advent of the Greeks, 327 b c., is essential!) 
a literary history, and the memorials of its civilisations are 
mainly literary or religious memorials Tlie more practical 
aspects of those long ages, which w’ere their real aspects to 
the people, found no annabst From the commencement of 
the post-Vedic period, the Brdhmans strove with increasing 
success to bring the Aiy'an life and civilisation of India more 
and more into accord with their own priestly ideas 

In order to understand the long domination of the Brdhmans, 
and the influence which they still wield, it is necessary also to 
keep in mind their position as the great literary caste Their 
priestly supremacy has been repeatedly assailed, and was dunng 
a space of nearly a thousand years overpow'ered by Buddhism 
But throughout twenty-two centuries the Brdhmans have been 
' the counsellors of Hindu pnnees and the teachers of the Hindu 
people They still represent the early Ar}'an avilisation of 
India. Indeed, the essential history of India is a narrative of 
the attacks upon the continuity of their civilisation, — that is 
to say, of attacks upon the Brahmanical system of the Middle 
Land, and of the modifications and compromises to which that 
system has had to submit 

^ Namely, on Buddhism, the Greeks in India, the Scythic Inroads, the 
Rise of Hinduism, Early Muhammadan Rulers, the Mughai Empire, and 
the Manithi Poiier We still await the complete ewdence of cows and 
inscriptions , although valuable materials have been already obtained from 
these silent memorials of the past Mr K T hUroduciton to the 

Afttdrardkshasa^ with Appendix, shows what can be gathered from a 
minute and cntical exammation of the historical data incidentally conlained 
in the Hindu drama 
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Those attacks mark out si\ epochs First, the religious up- 1 Buddh 
rising of the non-Ar)an and the partially Brahmanized Ar}an 
tribes on the cast of the ]\Iiddle Land of Bengal, initiated by 
the preaching of Buddha in the 6th centurj' n c , culminating in 
the Buddhist kingdonis about the commencement of our era, 
and melting into modern Hinduism about the Sth centur}' a d 
Second, uarlike inroads of non-Bnihmanical Ar3ans and Scythic 2. Greeks, 
races from the Mcst , strongly exemplified by the Greek ln^ asions , 
in the 4lh century b c , and continuing under the Greco-Bactnan 
empire and its Sc3thic rnals to probably the 5th century a d 
T hird, the influence of the so called aborigines or non-Ar3'an 3 Non- 
tribes of India and of the non Ar3an low castes incorporated 
into the Hindu community, an influence everatw'ork — indeed 
b3 far the most powerful agent in dissohing Brdhmanism into 
Hinduism, and speciall3' active after the decline of Buddhism 
about the 7th century a d 

I'ourth, the reaction against the low beliefs, priestly oppres- 4 Hindu 
Sion, and bloodv rites which resulted from this compromise 
between Brdhmanism and aboriginal worship The reaction 
receu ed an impetus from the preaching of Sankar Achdr3 a, 
who founded his great Sivaite sect in the Sth century ad 
I t obtained its full dciclopnient under a line of ardent 
Vishnuite reformers from the 12th to the i6th centuries a D 
1 he fifth solvent of the ancient Brahmanical civilisation of 5 Muham- 
India was found in the Muhammadan invasions and the rule •mdans 
of Islam, 1000 to 1765 AD The sixth, in the English 6 English 
supremac3 , and in the popular upheaval w hich it has produced 
m the 18th and 19th centuries Each of these six epochs will, 
so far as space permits, receive separate treatment in the 
following chapters 
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CHAPTER V 

BUDDHISM IN INDIA (543 E C TO 1000 AD) 

Budcllii^m fjj-st: great solvent of Brihmanism ^^as the leaching of 
Gautama Buddha. The life of this celebrated man has three 
sides, — Its personal aspects, its legendary developments, and its 
religious consequences upon mankind In his oun person, 
Buddha appears as a pnnee and preacher of ancient India 
In the legendary developments of his stor)’, Buddha ranks as 
a divine teacher among his followers, as an incarnation ol 
Gauiima Vishnu among the Hindus, and as a saint of the Christian 
Buddha church, with a day assigned to him in both the Greek and 

Roman calendars. As a religious founder, he left behind a 
system of belief which has gained more disciples than any 
other creed in the world, and which is now more or less 
accepted by 500 millions of people, or nearly one-half the 
human race According to the Pah texts, Buddha was bom 
622 B c, and died 543 b a’ Modem calculations his death 
about 480 B c 2 

The story gtoiy gf Buddha’s earthly career is a t}'pical one It is 

based on the old Indian ideal of the noble life w'hich we have 
on the epic seen depicted in the Sanskrit epics Like the Pdndavas in 
the Mah^bhdrata, and like Rima in the Rdmdjana, Buddha is 
the miraculously bom son of a king, belonging to one of the two 
great Aryan lines, the Solar and the Lunar , in Buddha’s case, as 
in Rdma’s, to the Solar His youth, like that of the epic heroes, 
IS spent under Brdhman tutors, and like the epic heroes he 
obtains a beautiful bnde after a display of unexpected prowess 
with the bow , or, as the northern Buddhists relate, at an actual 
swayam-vara, by a contest in arms for the princess A penod of 
voluntary exile follows an interval of mamed happiness, and 
Buddha retires like Rdma to a Brdhman’s hermitage m the forest 
Buddha The sending back of the charioteer to the bereaved father’s 
andK'^ma forms an episode in the story of both the young princes 

As in the Rdmdyana, so in the legend of Buddha, it is to the 

' Childers' Dtctionary cf the Pdh Laugtiagt, s v Buddho, p 96 
‘ Oldenberg’s Buddha, Setn Lebeu etc (Hoey’s excellent translation, 
p 197) Vide post, p 153 
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jungles on the south of the Ganges, Ijmg between the Aryan 
settlements and the aboriginal races, that the royal exile 
repairs After a time of seclusion, the Pindavas, R^ma, 
and Buddha alike emerge to achieve great conquests , the two The 
former by force of arms, the last by the weapons of the Spirit 
Up to this point the outline of the three stories has followed 
the same type , but henceforth it diverges The Sanskrit epics 
depict the ideal Arj-an man as prince, hermit, and hero In 
the legend of Buddha, that ideal has developed into prince, 
hermit, and saint 

Gautama, afterwards named Buddha, ‘ The Enlightened,’ Parentage 
and Siddhdrtha, ‘He uho has fulfilled his end,’ was the only 
son of Suddhodana, Rung of Kapilavastu This prince, the Buddha 
chief of the Sdkj'a clan, ruled over an outlying Arj'an settle- 
ment on the north-eastern border of the Middle Land, about 622 b c 
a hundred miles to the north of Benares, and within sight 
of the snow-topped Himalayas A Gautama Rdjput of the 
noble Solar line, he wished to see his son grow up on the 
varlike model of his race But the young prince shunned the His lonely 
sports of his playmates, and retured to solitary day-dreams in 
nooks of the palace garden The king tned to win his son to 
a practical career by marrying him to a beautiful and talented 
girl , and the j^outhful Gautama unexpectedly proved his 
manliness by a victory over the flower of the young chiefs at 
a tournament For a while he forgot his solemn speculations 
on the unseen, in the sweet realities of early married life 

But m his drives through the city he deeply reflected His mar- 
on the tjqies of old age, disease, and death which met 
his eye , and he was powerfully impressed by the calm of 
a holy man, who seemed to have raised his soul above the 
changes and sorrows of this world After ten years, his wife 
bore to him an only son , and Gautama, feanng lest this new 
tie should bind him too closely to the thmgs of earth, retired 
about the age of thirty to a cave among the forest-clad spurs 
of the Vindhyas The story of how he turned away from the His Great 
door of his wife’s lamp-lit chamber, denymg himself even a 
parting caress of his new-born babe lest he should wake the 29-30 
sleeping mother, and galloped off into the darkness, is one of 
the many tender episodes in his life After a gloomy night nde, 
he sent back his one companion, the faithful chanoteer, with 
his horse and jewels to his father Having cut off his long 
Rdjput locks, and exchanged his pnncely raiment for the rags 
of a poor passer-by, he went on alone a homeless beggar 
This abandonment of earthly pomp and power, and of loved ■> 
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•Wife and nc\\-born son, is the Great Renunciation \sliich forms 
a favourite theme of the Buddhist scnpturcs in Sanskrit, Pah, 
Tibetan, and Chinese It has furnished, during twenty cen- 
turies, the type of self-sacnfice which all Indian reformers must 
follow if they are to win the trust of the people 

For a time Buddha studied under two Brdhman recluses, near 
Raj AGRIHA, in PatnA District, learning from them that the 
path to divine knowledge and tranquillity of soul lies through 
the subjection of the flesh He then buried himself deeper in 
the south-eastern jungles, which at that time covered Gaya 
District, and during si\ years wasted himself by austerities 
in company with five disciples The temple of Buddh-Gay \ 
marKS the site of his long penance But instead of earning 
peace of mind by fasting and self-torture, he reached a crisis 
of religious despair, during which the Buddhist scnpturcs 
affirm that the enemy of mankind, Mara, wrestled with him 
m bodily shape Torn with doubts as to whether, after all 
his penance, he was not destined to perdition, the haggard 
ascetic, in a final paroxysm, fell senseless to the earth 

When he recovered, the mental struggle had passed He 
felt that the path to salvation lay not in self-torture m a 
mountain cave, but in preaching a higher life to his felloiv- 
men His five disciples, shocked by his giving up penance, 
forsook him , and Buddha was left m solitude to face the ques- 
tion whether he alone was nght and all the devout minds of 
his age were wrong The Buddhist scriptures depict him as 
sitting serene under a fig-tree, while the great Enemy and his 
crew whirled round him with flaming weapons ‘When the 
conflict began between the Saviour of the World and the 
Prince of Evil,*' says one of their sacred texts, ^ the earth shook , 
the sea uprose from her bed, the rivers turned back to the 
mountains, the hill-tops fell crashing to the plains, the sun was 
darkened, and a host of headless spirits rode upon the tempest 
From his temptation in the -wilderness, the ascetic emerged 
with his doubts for ever laid at rest, seeing his way clear, and 
henceforth to be known as Buddha, literally ‘The Enlightened 
This was Buddha’s second birth , and the ppal fig or 
Bo (Bodhi), literally the Tree of the Enlightenment, under 
whose spreading branches its pangs were endured, has become 

^ The Madhurattha Vilasinf, yottrnal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, \ol 
Ml p 8 i 2 Rhys Davids ’ p 36 > 

- According to the Ceylonese texts, Buddha ‘ obtained Buddhahood ’ in 
588 B.C This would make him 34, not 36 jears of age Childers’ Pah 
JDicttonary, s 11, Buddho 
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the sacred tree of 500 millions of mankind It is the 
Ficus religiosa of Western science The idea of a second 
birth was familiar to the tmce-bom Aryan castes of ancient His story 
India, and was represented by their race-ceremony of in- 
vesting the boy at the close of childhood with the sacred types ^ 
thread. In this, as m its other features, the story of Buddha 
adheres to ancient Aryan types, but gives to them a new 
spiritual significance Having passed through the three pre- 
scribed stages of the Aryan saintly life, — as learner, house- 
holder, and forest recluse, — he now entered on its fourth stage 
as a religious mendicant But he developed from the old 
Brahmamcal model of the wandenng ascetic, intent only on 
saving his own soul, the nobler type of the preacher, striving 
to bring deliverance to the souls of others 

Two months after his temptation m the wilderness, Buddha Public 
commenced his public teaching m the Deer-Forest, on the 
outskirts of the great city of Benares Unlike the Brahmans, et 36-80 
he addressed himself, not to one or two disciples of the sacred 
caste, but to the mass of the people His first converts were 
laymen, and among the earliest were women After three 
months of ministry, he had gathered around him sixty disciples, 
whom he sent forth to the neighbounng countries with these He send:, 
words ‘ Go ye now and preach the most excellent Law ’ The 
essence of his teaching was the deliverance of man from the 
sms and sorrows of life by self-renunciation and inward self- 
controL I^TuIe the sixty disciples went on their missionary 
tour among the populace, Buddha converted certain celebrated 
hermits and fire worshippers by an exposition of the philo- 
sophical side of his doctnne With this new band he 
journeyed on to Rajignha, where the local king and his 
subjects joined the faith, but where also he first expenenced 
the fickleness of the multitude Two thirds of each year he 
spent as a wandenng preacher The remaining four months of 
the rainy season he abode at some fixed place, often near 
Rajagriha, teaching the people w'ho flocked around his little 
dwelling m the bamboo grove. His five old disciples, w'ho He con- 
had forsaken him in the time of his sore temptation m the 
wilderness, penitently rejomed their master Pnnces, mer- 
chants, artificers, Brdhmans and hermits, husbandmen and 
serfs, noble ladies and repentant courtesans, were ) early added 
to those who believed 

Buddha preached throughout a large part ot Behar, ,n the 
Oudh, and the adjacent Distncts in the^A^orth - Western 
Provinces In after ages monasteries his 
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places , and the principal scenes of his life, such as 
Ajodhya, Buddh-Gaya, Sravasti, the modern Sahei MahEt, 
Rajagriha, etc., became the great places of pilgnmage for 
the Buddhist world His visit to his aged father at Kapila- 
vastu, whence he had gone forth as a brilliant young pnnee, 
and to which he returned as a wandering preacher, m dingy 
yellow robes, with shaven head and the begging bowl m his 
hand, is a touching episode which afipeals to the heart of 
universal mankind The old king heard him vith reverence 
The son, whom Buddha had left as a new-born babe, was 
converted to the faith , and his beloved wife, from the 
threshold of whose chamber he had ridden away into the 
darkness, became one of the first of Buddhist nuns 

The Great Renunciation took place m his twenty-ninth year 
After silent self-preparation, his pubhc mimstry commenced 
m his thirty-sixth, and durmg forty-four years he preached to 
the people In prophesying his death, he said to his 
followers ‘ Be earnest, be thoughtful, be holy Keep stedfast 
watch over your own hearts He who holds fast to the law 
and discipline, and faints not, he shall cross the ocean of life 
and make an end of sorrow ’ He spent his last night in 
preaching, and m comforting a weeping disciple, his latest 
words, according to one account, were, ‘Work out your salva- 
tion with diligence ’ He died calmly, at the age of eighty,^ 
under the shadow of a fig-tree, at Kusmagara, the modern 
Kasia, in Gorakhpur District - 

Such IS the story of Gautama Buddha’s life derived from 
Indian sources, a story which has the value of gospel truth to 
31 millions - of devout believers But the two branches even 
of Indian or Southern Buddhism have each then own version, 
and the Buddha of the Burmese differs m important respects 
from the Buddha of the Ceylonese ^ Still wider is the diver- 


^ According to some accounts, according to others, at about se-ventj 
But the chronology of Buddha’s life is legendary 

- The followng estimate is given by Mr Rhys Davads of the number 
of the Southern Buddhists, substituting for his Indian figures the results 
ascertained by the Census of l8Sl — 

In Ceylon, i, 520.575 

,, India and British Burma, nearly 4,000,000 

,, Burma, 3,ooo,coo 

„ Siam, 10,000,000 

„ Anam, 12,000,000 

,, Jams, 485,020 

Total, 31.005,595 

^ Tlie original Pah text of the Comiiteiilarj> of the JataUtas is assigned 
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gcnce which the Northern or T^bct^n Buddhists gi\e to the 
legend of the life and to the teaching of their hfaster The 
southern texts dwell upon the earl) career of Buddha up to 
the time of his Enlightenment m liis 34th or 36th )ear The 
incidents of that period Inic a peculiar pathos, and appeal to 
fhc most sacred experiences of humanity m all ages They 
form the favourite episodes of European works on Buddhism 
But such works are apt to pay perhaps too little attention to 
the fact that the first thirl) -four )ears of Buddha’s life were 
onl) a self-preparation for a social and religious propaganda 
prolonged to an extreme old age 

1 he fort) SIX ) oars of intense personal labour, during w'hich Lalcr 
Buddha tra\ ersed w ide regions, con\ erled nations, w ithstood 
kings, eluded assassins, and sifted out false disciples, receive 
more attention in the northern legends These legends have 
lately been compiled from the Tibetan texts into a work which 
furnishes a new and most interesting view of Buddha’s life.^ 

Ihe best authonty on the Southern Buddhism of Burma states 
that the histor) of the Master ‘offers an almost complete blank 
as to w hat regards his doings and preachings during a period 
of nearly tw enty-three ) ears ’ - , 

Ihe texts of the Northern Buddhists fill up this blank Northern 
Southern Buddhism modelled its biographies of the Master 

to Ccjloncsc senbes, arc 450 /WD The first part of it iias published b} 
b-iusboll in 1875 (Copenhagen) , and Mr Rlijs DaMds’ trinslation, with 
valuable introduction and notes, appeared under the title of Buddhist 
Birth Stones m. iSSo (Trubner, London) Mr Dictionary of the 

Pill iMus^iagi. IS a storehouse of original matcnals from Ce} lonese sources, 
and has been used for vending all statements in the present chapter A 
compendious vnew of Southern Buddhism, ancient and modem, will be 
found in Spence Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, translated from Singalese 
ills The Burmese branch of Southern Buddhism is well represented by 
Bishop Bigandet’s fife or Legend of Gaudama (third edition, 2 vols , 

1 rtlbner, iSSo), and by Mr Alabaster’s The Wheel of the Lena, a transla- 
tion or paraphrase of the Siamese Pathama Sambodhtyan Mr Rhys 
Davids’ Buddhism, and his Hibbert Lectures, give an excellent review of 
the faith The French works, the original authnniies in Europe, have (m 
some respects) been superseded by Oldenberg’s Buddha, Setii Leben etc. 

^ The Life of the Buddha, and the Early History of his Order, derived 
from Tibetan Works m the Bkah hgjnir and Bslan-hgj'iir, translated by 
^Y Woodville Rockhill, Second Secretary to the United States Legation 
in China (TrUbner &. Co , London 18S4) Mr Beal’s St-jit kt, or 
Buddhist Records of the Western World, translated from the Chinese of 
Hiuen Tsiang, throws curious side lights upon the traditions which the 
Chinese pilgrim brought w ith him or heard in India regarding the local 
incidents of Buddha's life 

- From the fifty-sixth to the sev ent) -ninth year of his life. Bishop 
(Bigandet’s Life or Legend of Gaudama, v ol 1 p 260, and footnote ^ 
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upon the Indian epic type Such biographies, as already slated, 
re])roducc the three stages in tlic life of an Ar^an Itcro, depicted 
by the Mahdbhdrata and lldnujana, c\ccpt that the three 
ideal stages have developed from those of prince, hermit, and 
warrior, to those of prince, hermit, and saint In the nortlicrn 
conditions of China and '1 ibet, Buddha appears by no means as 
an Aryan hero He is rather the rcprcsenlalivc of a race \Mth 
birth-customs and death-ntes of its own — of a race dwelling 
amid the epic Aiyan kingdoms of India, but with traces of a 
separate identity in the past He is a Sakja (perhaps a 
bcythic) prince, whose clan had settled to the south of the 
Himalayas, and preserved relies of a non-Aryan type. 

'llic artificial character « Inch the southern legends give to 
the life of Buddha, arose from their tendency to assimilate him 
with epic Indian types It rvas intensified by the equally Indian 
tendency to convert actual facts into philosophical abstractions 
Gautama or Sakya-Muni became only a link in a long senes of 
just men made perfect According to the Ceylonese tevts, a 
Buddha is a human being who has obtained perfect self-control 
and infinite knowledge Having attamed Enlightenment himself, 
he spends the rest of his life in preaching the truth to others 
' At his death he is reabsorbed into the Divine Essence, and his 
religion flourishes for a certain period until it dies out, and a new 
Buddha appears to preach anew the lost truth Tlie attainment 
of Buddhahood is the final result of virtue and self-sacrifice during 
many previous lives Innumerable Buddhas have been born 
m this world , 24 of whom arc separately named Gautama was 
only the latest, and his doctrine is destined to give place to the 
Metteya Buddha, or Buddha of Kindness, who is next to come '■ 

The Buddha of the northern legends is a reformer of a more 
concrete type The Tibetan texts give prominence to the 
political aspects of his Reformation Incidentally, indeed, they 
amplify several of the touching episodes familiar to Southern 
Buddhism The ‘ great Fear ’ which impelled the young prince 
forth from his palace into the darkness to seek a higher life, 
the dirt and stones thrown at the wanderer by the village girls , 
the parables of the Mango-tree, the Devout Slave, and many 
others, the rich young man who left all for the faith and 
was not exceeding sorry, and Buddha’s own retirement from 
Benares to avoid the gifts and honours which were being thrust 
upon him, — receive fresh illustration from the Tibetan texts " 

’ Mr ChiklcTs’ FAU Dtcltonary, p 96 Sansknl, Ma’traya 

•‘Tlic rmternh for the following pingrtplis are denred nn)nl> from 
Mr Rockhill’s work (1884), already ctied 
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lliit It IS from the poliiictl and historical aspects that the Tolitical 
T ibcnn life of Buddha possesses its special value We learn 
tint Buddhism vas in its origin only one of many conflicting 
sects, indeed, tint alike to its rojal patrons and opponents it 
aiipcared at first in the light of a new order rather than m the 
light of a new faith ^ Ihe early struggles of Buddhism were 
neither w ith the old Arj an gods, nor w ith the Bralmians as a 
caste but with nval orders of philosophers or ascetics, and 
with schismatics among its own followers Ihe gods of the 
Veda, Brahma, Indra, and the Shining Ones, appe ir in friendly 
relations with Buddha, and attend upon him m more than one 
crisis of his life The Brahmans were no longer a caste alto- 
gether dcNOted to a spiritual life The Tibetan texts disclose 
them as following partly religious, partly secular avocations, 
and as among ‘ the great nobles’ of an Indian kingdom The 
Brahman altitude to the new faith was by no means one of con 
federate hostility The mam body of Brahmans continued non- 
Buddhistic, and taught their doctrines at ro> al courts But many 
conspicuous converts were drawn from among them, and the 
1 ibetan texts almost uniformly speak of Brdhmans with respect 

Ihe opponents of the Tibetan Buddha were rival sects Buddln’*; 
whom he found m possession of the field, and the false 
brethren who arose among his own disciples The older 
hostile sects were confuted, sometimes by fair discussion, but 
more often by supenor magical feats Indeed, transformations 
and miraculous appearances seem for a time to have furnished 
the most potent arguments of the new" faith But eventually 
Buddha forbade resort to such testimonies, and magic became 
to the orthodox Buddhist an unholy art. In his later years, 

Buddha more than once insists that his doctrine is essentially 
one to be understanded of the people , that he was keeping back His 
no secret for an initiated few , and that he was the preacher 
of a stnctly popular religion without any esoteric side 

It was from among his own disciples that his bitterest 
enemies came. The Sakja race of Kapilavastu had adopted 
his teaching as a nation, without much pretence of individual 
conversion Buddha’s modest beginnings, first with the five 


followers, then w'lth the sixty, then with the thousand, now ^^^lolesalc 
took a national development In the fervour of the new 
movement, the Sakyas proclaimed that one man out of everj" 
family must enter the Buddhist mendicant order , and it was 
from this ordinance, to which Buddha was compelled to give a 
reluctant assent, that the troubles of his later life arose 


1 Rockhill, oJ> at Also Rhjs Davids’ HtLhcrt Lectui a, p 156. 
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bchism of The discontent among the forced disciples found a leader 
Devndatta Buddha’s own cousin, Devadatta, who aspired by superior 
asceticism to the headship For the schism which he created, 
Devadatta w'on the support of the Heir-apparent of Iilagadha 
A struggle, partly religious partly jiohtical, ensued Devadatta 
w'as for a time triumphant He abetted the murder of the 
Magadha king, the father of his ally , forced the aged Buddha 
into retirement, and plundered and oppressed the people 
The miraculous deliverances of ‘ the Blessed One ’ from the 
catapult, and from the wild elephant let loose against him in a 
narrow' street, mark, however, the turning-point in the fortunes 
of the schism Devadatta was confuted by magical arts, and 
his royal patron was converted to the true faith The traitor 
disciple having thus failed to usurp the spiritual leadership of 
the Sakyas, attempted to seduce the wife whom Buddha had 
left in solitude The apostate hoped w'lth her aid to stand 
forth as the king or temporal leader of the Sakya race His 
contemptuous rejection by the loyal Sakya princess, his acts of 
His fall despairing crueltj, and his fall into hell with a lie in his mouth, 
into hell close the career of the first great schismatic. 

Buddha, Throughout the Tibetan te\ts, Buddha figures as a typical 
the Sakya 5a};ya ^ as a young Kshattnya or prince of the royal line, 
and then as a saintly personage who turns back an army sent 
against his nation by the force of his piety alone Such 
spiritual weapons, however, proved a feeble defence in early 
India Eventually, the Sakya capital w'as attacked by over- 
whelming numbers For a tune the enemy w'ere repulsed 
without the Buddhists incurring the sin of taking life But 
their firm adherence to their Master’s commandment, ‘Thou 
shalt not kill,’ m the end decided the fate of the Sakya city 
Some escaped into exile and founded settlements in distant 
parts as far as the other side of the Punjab frontier The fall 
of the city ended in the slaughter of 77,000 Sakyas, and in 
the dispersion of the remnants of the race The story of the 
five hundred Sakya youths and five hundred Sakya maidens 
Disasters were carried into captivity is a pathetic one The five 

of his race hundred youths were massacred in cold blood, and the faithful 
Sakya maidens, having refused to enter the harem of their 
conqueror, were exposed to the populace with their hands and 
feet chopped off How Buddha came to them in their miser)', 
dressed their wounds, and comforted them with the hope of a 
better life, ‘ so that they died in the faith,’ is affectingly told 
The foregoing narrative touches only on one or two aspects 
of the Tibetan texts It suffices to show the charactenstic 
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divergences between the northern and the southern legend Other 
In the northern, there is a gradually developed contrast be- ® 
t\\ een two main figures, the traitor Devadatta and his brother Tibetan 
Ananda, the Beloved Disciple The last year of Buddha’s 
ministry is dwelt on by both But its full significance and its 
most tender episodes are treated with special unction in the 
northern version of the Book of the Great Decease The Fo-wei- 
kian-king,i or ‘ Dying Instruction of Buddha,’ translated into 
Chinese between 397 and 415 a d from a still earlier Sansknt 
text, gives to the last scene a peculiar beauty ‘ It was now in the Chinese 
middle of the night,’ it says, ‘perfectly quiet and still for the sake 
of his disciples, he delivered a summary of the law ’ After laying dying dis- 
down the rules of a good life, he revealed the inner doctrines of course 
his faith From these a few sentences may be taken ‘The heart 
IS lord of the senses govern, therefore, your heart , watch well 
the heart’ ‘Think of the fire that shall consume the world, 
and early seek deliverance from it ’ ‘ Lament not my going 

away, nor feel regret For if I remained m the world, then 
•what would become of the church? It must pensh without 
fulfilling its end From henceforth all my disciples, practising 
their vanous duties, shall prove that my true Body, the Body The 
of the Law {DJiarmakayd)^ is everlasting and impenshable 
The world is fast bound in fetters , I now give it deliverance, 
as a physician who bnngs heavenly mediane Keep your 
mind on my teaching, all other things change, this changes 
not No more shall I speak to you I desire to depart I 
desire the eternal rest [Ntrvdnd) This is my last exhortation ’ 

The secret of Buddha’s success was that he brought spiritual 
deliverance to the people He preached that salvation was 
equally open to all men, and that it must be earned, not by 
propitiating imaginary deities, but by our own conduct His 
doctnnes thus cut away the religious basis of caste, impaired the 
efficiency of the sacrificial ritual, and assailed the supremacy of 
the Brahmans as the mediators between God and man Buddha 
taught thatsm, sorrow, and deliverance, the state of a man in this 


life, in all previous and in all future bves, are the me-vntable results 
of his own acts (Kannd) He thus applied the inexorable law of Law of 
cause and effect to the soul ’V^Tiat a man sows, he must reap 


As no evil remains without punishment, and no good deed 


without rew’ard, it follows that neither pnest nor God can prevent 


' Translated in Appendix to the Catalogue of the Manuscnpts presented 
by the Japanese Government to the Secretary of State for India, and now 
in the India Office —Concluding letter of Mr Beal to Dr Rost, dated 
1 st September 1S74, sec 5 / 
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each act bearing its own consequences Misery or happiness in 
" this life IS the unavoidable result of our conduct in a past life , 

and our actions here will determine our happiness or misery 
m the hfe to come When any creature dies, he is bom again 
in some higher or lower state of CMStence, according to his 
men or dement His merit, or dement, that is his character, 
consists of the sum total of his actions in all previous lives 
By this great law of Karma, Buddha explained the inequali- 
ties and apparent injustice of man’s estate in this world as 
the consequence of acts in the past , while Christianity 
compensates those 1 inequalities by rewards m the future 3 A 
system m which our whole well-being, past, present, and to 
come, depends on ourselves, theoretically leaves little room for 
the interference, or even existence, of a personal God ^ But 
the atheism of Buddha was a philosophical tenet, w'hich so 
far from w'eakening the sanctions of nght and wrong, gave tliem 
new strength from the doctrine of Karma, or the Metem- 
psycliosis of Character 

Thelilier To free ourselves from the thraldom of desire and from the 
the soul fetters of selfishness, was to attain to the state of the perfect 
disciple, Arahat in this life, and to the everlasting rest after 
Nirvnna death, Ntrvdna Some Buddhists explain Ntrvdna as absolute 
annihilation, when the soul is blown out like the flame of a 
lamp Others hold that it is merely the extinction of the 
sins, sorrows, and selfishness of individual life The fact is, 
that the doctnne underwent processes of change and develop- 
ment, like all theological dogmas ‘ But the earliest idea 
of Ntrvdna,' says one of the greatest authorities on Chinese 
Buddhism, ‘seems to have included in it no more than the 
enjojment of a state of rest consequent on the extinction 
of all causes of sorrow The great practical aim of Buddha’s 
teaching was to subdue the lusts of the flesh and the cravings 
of self, and Ntrvdna has been taken to mean the extinc- 
tion of the sinful grasping condition of heart which, by the 
inevitable law of Karma, would involve the penalty of renewed 
individual existence As the Buddhist strove to reach a 
state of quietism or holy meditation in this world, namely, the 

* ‘Duddhism,’ sa)S Mr llcnl, Catena cf BndJhist Scriptures, p iS 3 i 
‘ decHrcb itself ignorant of anj mode of person'll existence compatible with 
the idea of spiritual pcrfcetion, and so far, it is ignorant of God ’ 

- Ileal, Catena af Buddhist Scriptures from the Chinese, p l 57 t 
1S71 , and the Buddhist TrtpUaha, App , Letter to Dr Rost, see 6 Max 
Mnlkr deals with the word from the etymological and Sansknt side in his 
Cl tps fren a German iCorlshop, \o\ i pp 279, 290, cd 1S67 But see, 
siHxnI’v, Childers’ Pa!i Dictionary, 1 1 Isilbanam, pp 265-274 
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stale of the perfect disciple or Aiahaf , so he looked fon^aTd 
to an eternal calm in a world to come, Ntii>dm 

Buddha taught tint this end could onlj be attained by the 
practice of \irtue He laid donn eight precepts of moralit}, 
Mith two more for the religious orders, making ten command- 
ments {dasa sila) in all He arranged the besetting faults of 
mankind into ten sins, and set forth the special duties appli- 
cable to each condition of life , to parents and children, to 
])upils and teachers, to husbands and wives, to masters and 
sera ants, to la) men and the religious orders In place of the 
Brahman rites and sacnfices, Buddha prescribed a code of 
])ractical moralit) as the means of sahation The four 
essential features of that code were — reierence to spiritual 
teachers and jiarents, control o\ er self, kindness to other men, 
and reverence for the life of all sentient creatures 

He urged on his disciples that they must not only follow 
the true path themselves, but that they should preach it to all 
mankind Buddhism has from the first been a missionary 
religion One of the earliest acts of Buddha’s public ministr)" 
was to send forth the Si\ty , and he carefully fonnulated the 
four chief means of conversion These were companionship 
witli the good, listening to the Law, reflection upon the truths 
licard, and the practice of virtue He also instituted a re- 
l.gious Order, one of whose speaal duties it was to go forth 
and preach to the nations While, therefore, the Brahmans 
kept their ntual for the twice-born Ar)’an castes. Buddhism 
addressed itself not only to those castes and to the lower 
mass of the people, but to all the non-Ar)'an races through- 
out India, and eventually to almost the whole Asiatic world 
Two features of the Buddhist Order were its fortnightly 
meetings and public confession, or ‘ Disburdenment ’ of sms 
On the death of Buddha, five hundred of his disciples met 
in a vast cave near Rajdgriha to gather together his sayings 
Ihis was the First Council They chanted the lessons of 
their master in three great divasions — the words of Buddha to 
his disciples , ^ his code of discipline , - and his system of 
doctrine ® 1 hese became the Three Collections ^ of Buddha’s 
teaching , and the word for a Buddhist Council ^ means 
literally ‘ a singing together ' A century afterwards, a Second 
Council, of seven hundred, was held at Vaisali, to settle disputes 
between the more and the less stnet followers of Buddhism 
1 It condemned a system of ten ‘Indulgences’ which had grown 
1 StUras - Viiiaya ® Abhidharma 

Pilakas, ht ‘ baskets , ’ afterv^ ards the fiv e NM) as 6 Sattgilt m Pali. 
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up , but It led to the separation of the Buddhists into two 
hostile parties, who afterwards split into eighteen sects 
Buddhist During the ne\t two hundred years Buddhism spread over 
Council, Northern India, perhaps receiving a new' impulse from the Greek 
24411 c (?) kingdoms m the Punjab About 257 n c, Asoka, the King of 
Magadha or Behar, became a zealous convert to the faith ^ Asoka 
was grandson of the Chandra Gupta whom we shall meet as an 
adventurer in Alexander’s camp, and afterwards as an ally of 
Seleukos Asoka is said to have supported 64,000 Buddhist 
priests , he founded many religious houses, and his kingdom is 
called the Land of the Monasteries (Vihara or Behar) to this day 
Asoka did for Buddhism what Constantine afterw arcs effected 
for Christianity , he organized it on the basis of a State reli- 
gion This he accomplished by five means — by a Council 
to settle the faith, by edicts promulgating its pnnciples, bj a 
State Department to watch over its puritj, by missionaries to 
spread its doctnnes, and by an authoritative revision or canon 
of the Buddhist scriptures In 244 11 c, Asoka coniened 
at Patnd the Third Buddhist Council, of one thousand elders 
Evil men, taking on them the yellow robe of the Order, had 
given forth their own opinions as the teaching of Buddha 
Such heresies w'ere now corrected , and the Buddhism of 
Southern Asia practically dates from Asoka’s Council 


The work 
of Asoka. 


(1) His 

Great 

Council 


i Much learning has been expended upon the age of Asoka, and %anons 
dates have been assigned to him But, indeed, all Buddhist dates are open 
questions, according to the system of chronology adopted The middle of 
the 3rd century B c may be taken as the era of Asoka. The following 
table from General Cunningham’s Corpus Imcriptiotium Induartini, p mi 
( 1877), exhibits the results of the latest researches on this subject — 


B C 264 
260 

257 

256 

255 

251 

249 

248 

246 

244 

243 

242 

234 

231 

225 

226 
225 
224 
223 

215 


Asoka, Struggle with brothers, 4 j ears 
Comes to the throne 
Conversion to Buddhism 
Treaty wth Antiochus 
Mahindo ordained 
Earliest date of rock edicts 
Second date of rock edicts 
Arsakes rebels in Parthia 
Diodotus rebels m Bactna 
Third Buddhist Council under Mogahputra 
Mahindo goes to Ceylon 
Barabar cave inscriptions 
Pillar edicts issued 
Queen Asandhimitta dies 
Second Queen married 
Her attempt to destroy the Bodhi tree. 
Asoka becomes an ascetic 
Issues RupnAth and Sasseram edicts 
Dies 

Dasaratha’s cave inscnptions, NagArjuni 
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In a number of edicts, before and after the sj nod, he published (2) His 
throughout India the cardinal principles of the faith Such edicts 
arc still found gra\en deep upon pillars, caves, and rocks, from 
the Yusaf^ai ^alley bejond Peshawar on the northwestern 
frontier, through the heart of Hindustan and the Central Pro- 
Mnees, to KathHwar m the west, and Orissa in the east coast 
of India Tradition states that Asoka set up 84,000 memorial 
columns or topes. The Chinese pilgrims came upon them, in 
the inner Himalayas Fort\-two inscriptions still surviving 
show how widely these ro3al sermons were spread over India 
Itself^ 

In the 3 ear of the Council, Asoka founded a State Depart- (3) His 
ment to watch ov'er the puritv, and to direct the spread, of the 
faith A Minister of Justice and Religion (Dharma Mahdmatra) Public 
directed its operations, and, as one of its first duties was to 
prosel3ti7e, this Minister was charged with the welfare of the 
aborigines among whom his missionaries were sent Asoka 
did not think it enough to convert the inferior races, without 
looking after their material interests Wells were to be dug, 
and trees planted, along the roads , a system of medical aid was 


’ Major Genera] Cunningham, Director General of the Arclmological 
Survej of India, enumerates 14 rock inscnptions, 17 caie inscnptions 
and II in'scnbcd pillars The rock inscriptions are at — (i) Shdhbazgarhi 
m the ^ usafzai countrj, 40 miles cast north east bf Peshawar , (2) Khalsi 
on the nest bank of the Jumna, (5) Girnar in Kathiawar, 40 miles north 
of Somnath , (4 to 7) Dhauli in Cuttack, midway between Cuttack 
and Purf, and Jaugada in Ganjdm District, iS miles north-north west of 
Barhampur, — two inscriptions at each, airtualFy identical , (8) Sasseram, at 
the nortli east end of the Kaimur range, 70 miles south cast of Benares , 
(9) Kupndt)i, a famous place of pilgrimage, 35 miles north of Jabalpur , 
(10 and ll) Bairat, 41 miles north of Jaipur, (12) the Khandgin Hill, 
near Dhauli in Cuttack , {13) Dcotek, 50 miles south east of Nagpur , (14) 
Mdnsera, north west of Kawal Pindi, inscribed m the Bactrian character 
The ca\e inscriptions, 17 in number, are found at — (i, 2, 3) Barabar, and 
(4, 5, 6) Ndgarjuni Hills, both places 15 miles north of Gaja , (7 to 15) 
Khandgin Hill m Cuttack, and (16 and 17) Rdmgarh m Sirguja The 
eleven inscribed pillars are — (i) the Delhi Siwdhk, at Delhi , (2) the Delhi 
Meerut, at Delhi , (3) the Allahabdd, (4) the Launja Araraj, at Launja, 
77 nules north of Patna , (5) the Launja Navandgarh, at another 

Launya, 15 miles °north north west of Bettia , (6 and 7) two additional 
edicts on the Delhi Siwalik, not found on any other pillar , (8 and 9) two 


short additional edicts on the Allahabdd pillar, peculiar to itself, (10) a 
short mutilated record on a fragment of a pillar at Sdnchi, near Bhfisa, (ii) 
at Rdmpura in the Tarai, north east of the second Launja, near Bettia 
The last named pillar and the rock inscnption at Mdnsera (No 14) are 
recent discoveries since the first edition of this work was pubhshed The 
Mdnsera rock inscription is interesting as being the second in the Bactrian 


character, and for its recording twelve Edicts complete 
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established throughout his kingdom and the conquered Pro 
Vinces, as far as Ceylon, for man and beast ^ Officers ere 
appointed to watch over domestic life and public morality, ^ and 
to promote instruction among the is omen as sscll as the jouth 

Asoka recognised proselytism by peaceful means as a State 
duty The Rock Inscriptions record how he sent forth mis- 
sionaries ‘ to the utmost limits of the barbarian countries,’ to 
‘ intermingle among all unbelievers,' for the spread of religion 
They shall mi\ equally with soldiers, Brahmans, and beggars, 
with the dreaded and the despised, both svithin the kingdom 
‘ and in foreign countries, teaching better things ’ ^ Cons ersion 
IS to be effected by persuasion, not by the sword Buddhism 
was at once the most intensely missionary religion in the world, 
and the most tolerant This character of a proselytizing faith, 
which wins its victories by peaceful means, so strongly impressed 
upon It by Asoka, has remained a prominent feature of 
Buddhism to the present day Asoka, howeser, not only 
took measures to spread the religion, he also endeasoured to 
secure its orthodoxy He collected the body of doctrine 
into an authoritative version, in the Magadhf language or 
dialect of his central kingdom in Behar , a version which for 
two thousand years has formed the canon {J>t(alas) of the 
Southern Buddhists In this way, the Mdgadhf dialect became 
the Pdli or sacred language of the Ceylonese 

Mr Robert Cust thus summarizes Asoka’s Fourteen Edicts — 

1 Prohiljition of the slaughter of animals for food or sacrifice 

2 Provision of a system of medical aid for men and animals, and of 

plantations and wells on the roadside. 

3 Order for a quinquennial humiliation and re-pubhcation of the great 

moral precepts of the Buddhist faith 

4. Comparison of the former state of things, and the happy existing 

state under the king 

5 Appointment of missionaries to go into various countries, which are 

enumerated, to convert the people and foreigners. 

6 Appomtment of informers (or inspectors) and guardians of morality 

7 Expression of a desire that there may be uniformity of religion md 

equality of rank. 

8 Contrast of the carnal pleasures of previous rulers with the pious 

enjo)Tnents of the present king 

9 Inculcation of the true happiness to be found in virtue, through 

which alone the blessings of heaven can be propitiated 

^ Rock Inscnptions, Edict ii , General Cunningham’s Corpus Itiscnp 
itonnm, p Ii8 

- Rock Inscnptions, Edict M qIc., Corptis Iitscrtptionum,'p 120 These 
Inspectors of Morals are supposed to correspond to the Sixth Caste of 
Itlegasthenes, the ’En-<V«oa'e/ of Arrian 

- Rock Inscoptions, Edict v etc , Corpus luscrzpftmtttm, p 120 
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10 Conlnst of the Min and tnnsitor}' glorj’ of tins world Mitli the 
reward for which the king stn\cs and looks hcjond 

ir Inculcation of tlic doctrine tint the imparting of d/iauna or teaching 
of virtue to others is tlie greatest of charitable gifts 

12 Address to all unbelievers 

13 (Imperfect), the meaning conjectural 

14- Summing up of the w hok 

The fourth and last of the great Buddhist Counctls was held Fourth 
under King Kanishka, according to one tradition four centuries 
after Buddha’s death The date of Kanishka is still uncertain ^ (40 a d ?) 
but, from the evidence of coins and inscriptions, his reign has 
been fixed in the ist century after Christ, or, say, 40 a d ^ 
Kanishka, the most famous of the Saka conquerors, ruled over 
North - Western India, and the adjoining countries His 
authonty had its nucleus in Kashmfr, but it extended to both 
sides of the Himdlayas, from Yarkand and Khokand to Agra 
and Sind 

Kanishka’s Council of five hundred drew up three com- 
mentaries on the Buddhist faith These commentaries sup- 
plied in part materials for the Tibetan or Northern Onon, ‘Greater 
completed at subsequent periods The Northern Canon, or, ’ 

as the Chinese proudly call it, the ‘ Greater Vehicle of the 
Law,’ includes many later corruptions or developments of the 
Buddhism which w’as originally embodied by Asoka m the 
‘Lesser Vehicle,’ or Canon of the Southern Buddhists (244 b a) ‘Lesser 
The Buddhist Canon of China, a branch of the ‘Greater Vehicle,’ 
was gradually arranged between 67 and 12S5 a.d It includes 
1440 distinct works, comprising 55S6 books The ultimate 
divergence between the Canons is great They differ not 
onl}^, as we have seen, in regard to the legend of Buddha’s 
life, but also as to his teaching With respect to doctrine, one 
example will suffice. According to the Northern or ‘ Greater 
Vehicle,’ Buddhist monks who transgress wilfully after ordina- 
tion may yet recover themselves , w'hiJe to such castaways the 
Southern or ‘ Lesser Vehicle ’ allowed no room for repentance ^ 

The original of the Northern Canon was wTitten m the FTortheni 
Sanskrit language, perhaps because the Kashmfr and northern 
priests, w'ho formed Kanishka’s Coxmcil, belonged to isolated Caaons 
Himalayan settlements which had been little influenced by the 

^ The latest efforts to fix the date of Kanishka are little more than 
records of conflicting authonties See Dr James Fergusson’s paper in the 
yoiinial of the Royal Astatic Soctet), Article iv, Apnl iS8o, and Mr E 
Thomas’ comprehensive disquisition on the Sah and Gupta coins, pp lS-79 
of the Report of the Archccologtcal Survey of IVesteni India for 1874-75, 

4to, London, 1876 - Beal, Catena, p 253 
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qrowlh of ihc Indnn xtiinrdl.tr di ik' I < In oiu of the ' 
dialtc the of Ih Inr, the Sontiu n\ Cinon Ind hcf n 

(ompikd 1)\ Avola niul e\tnnthd h', i (mdiu' nl tint Indet'i, 
the Uuddtiisl < omptl uions ipin nr to Ii uc ),i\tn iht fit l lite. U) 
impulse to lilt I'lal fits or ‘poftii Xituidiiha in lndM,a^ 
roprcseiiled by the Ihli or M.u'idtn of the ('tvloiic'e lludiiitt t 
scriptures, aiul the' M ih.irisluti of tlu niineiU 'ncred bot^s of 
the jams I he northern pru't'-, vho rompihd ICini'ida's 
Canon, preferred the ‘perfeited' S msl nt, nhirh h >d beconic 
b) th U tune the .neiejiteil htei.nn \eht<1e of the learned 
throughout I mill, to the I’rdrit or ‘ intiimr dnlert* of tile 
Cangetu ’ille) K.mishl a .iml lit-- Kashmir (.ouncil f ;c> 
All ?) bei uiio to the Northern or IibeioClmie e I’.uddhist'’ 
\\hal Asokn and his Patna Count d (; j ; f c ) Ind bec'n to the 
Pjudtlhisis ol ( e)lon and the South 

IJiulilliism I’ucUlhisin ms thus orgini/ed .as a State religuui In tlie' 
muenal Coumils of \sol a intl Kanishka It starteil from Pnh 
lelittion, maiiieal doctrines, but from those doclrmc', not as t.nighl in 
hcrnut.ages to clusters of Itrahman dneijdes, but as \italned b\ 
a preacher of rare jiowertn the e ipital titiciof India Ihiddln 
did not abolish caste On the contr.ar), reverent e to P.rali 
mans and to the spintu.al guule ranked among the fonrgreit 
sets of duties, with obedieiiec to parents, control over self, and 
acts of kindness to all men and animals He introduced, 
however, a new classification of mankind, on the spiritual basis 
of believers and unbelievers 

order former took rank in the Buddhist communitv, — 
at first, according to their age and merit, m later times, as 
laity 1 and clergy - (/ c the religious orders) Buddhism earned 
transmigration to its utmost sjnntual use, and proclaimed our 
own actions lo be the sole ruling influence on our past, present, 
and future states. It was thus led into the denial of an) 
external being or god wlio could interfere with the immutable 
law of cause and effect as applied to the soul But, on tlic 
other hand, it linked together mankind as jrarts of one 
universal wliole, and denounced the isolated self-seeking of 
the human heail as ‘the heresy of individuality Its mission 
was to make men more moral, kinder to others, and hapiner 
themseh^es , not to propitiate imaginary deities It accord 
ingly founded its teaching on man’s duty to his neighbour, 
instead of on Ins obligations to God, and constructed its 
' Upas&ka 

* Sramana, hktls/tu (monk or religious mendicant), hhtlshuul (nun) 

® Saldjadt/lln 
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ritual on the basis of rclic-worship or the commemoration of and 
good men, instead of on sacrifice Its sacred buildings ^^e^e 
not temples to the gods, but monasteries {vihdras) for the 
religious orders, with their bells and rosaries , or memorial 
shrines,’ reared o\cr a tooth or bone of the founder of the faith 


The missionary impulse gi\en by Asoka quickly bore fruit Spread of 
In the }car after his great Council at Patna (244 n c ), his son buddhism 
-Mahindo" carried Asoka’s version of the Buddhist senptures 
in the Iilagadhi language to Ceylon He took i\ith him a in the 
band of fellow -missionaries , and soon afterwards, his sister. South, 
the princess Sanghaniitta, who had entered the Order, followed 
with a company of nuns It was not, however, till six hundred b c to 
years later (410-432 ad) that the Ceylonese Canon was^^^'^^ 
wntten out in Pah, the sacred ISIagadhi language of the 
Southern Buddhists About the same time, missionaries from 
Ceylon finally established the faith in Burma (450 a.d ) The 
Burmese themsehes assert that two Buddhist preachers landed 
in Pegu as early as 207 b c Indeed, some Burmese date the 
arrival of Buddhist missionaries just after the Patna Council, 

244 B c , and point out the ruined city of Tha-tun, between the 
bitaung (Tsit-taung) and Sahvfn estuaries, as the scene of their 
pious labours Siam was converted to Buddhism in 638 a.d , 

Java received its missionaries direct from India between the 5th 
and the 7th centuries, and spread the faith to Bah and Sumatra ® 

While Southern Buddhism was thus wafted across the In the 
ocean, another stream of missionaries had found their way 
by Central Asia into China, Their first arnval m the Chinese 2ndcentury 
empire is said to date from the 2nd century b c., although it b c to 
was not till 65 A-D that Buddhism there became the estab- ° 
lished religion The Greco-Bactrian kingdoms m the Punjab, 
and beyond it, afforded a favourable soil for the faith The 
Scythian dynasties w'ho succeeded the Greco-Bactrians accepted 
Buddhism, and the earhest remains which recent discovery has 
1 Stdpas, topes, literally ‘ heaps or tumuli , ’ dagobas or dhdtii-gopas, 

‘ relic preservers , ’ chailyas - Sanskrit, Mahendra, 

® All these dates are uncertain They are founded on the Smgalese 
chronology, but the orthodox in the respective countnes place their national 
conversion at remoter penods Occasionally, however, the dates can be 
tested from external sources Thus vve know from the Chinese traveller 
Fa-Hian, that up to about 414 A.D Java was still unconverted Fa- 
Hian says, ‘Heretics and Brahmans were numerous there, and the law of 
Buddha is in nowise entertained ’ The Burmese chroniclers go back to a 
time when the duration of human life was ninety millions of jears , and 
when a single d}'nasty ruled for a penod represented by a unit followed 
by 140 ci’phers See The l 7 )ip>erial GacetUtr of India, Article SA^DOW'^AV 
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unearthed in Afghdnistdn are Buddhist Kanishka’s Council, 
soon after the commencement of the Christian era, gave the great 
impetus to the faith beyond the Himalayas Tibet, South Central 
Asia, and China, lay along the regular missionary' routes of 
Northern Buddhism , the Kirghiz are said to ha^ e carried the re- 
ligion as far west as the Caspian , on the east, Buddhism was in- 
troduced into the Coream 372 a d ,and thence into Japan m 552 
Buddhist doctrines are believed to have deeply affected 
religious thought in Alexandria and Palestine The question 
IS yet undecided as to how far the Buddhist ideal of the holy 
life, with Its monks, nuns, rehc-worship, bells, and rosaries, 
influenced Chnstian monachism , and to what extent Buddhist 
philosophy aided the development of the Gnostic heresies, 
particularly those of Basihdes and Manes, 11111011 rent the early 
church It IS certain that the analogies are striking, and haie 
been pointed out alike by Jesuit missionaries in Asia, and by 
oriental scholars m Europe ^ The form of abjuration for those 
who renounced the Gnostic doctrines of Manes, expressly 
mentions BoSSa and the Skw^iovos (Buddha and the Scythian 
or Sdkya) — seemingly, says Weber, a separation of Buddha 
the Sdkya into two At this moment, the Chinese m San 
Francisco assist their devotions by pictures of the Buddhist 
Goddess of Mercy, imported on thin paper from Canton, ivhicli 
the Irish Roman Catholics identify as the Virgin Mary Mith 
the Infant in her arms, an aureole round her head, an adonng 
figure at her feet, and the Spirit hovering in the form of a bird “ 
But It IS right to point out that the early Nestorian Chris- 
tians m China may have been the source of some of these 
resemblances The liturgy of the Goddess of Mercy, Kiian- 
yin, m which the analogies to the Eastern Christian office are 
most strongly marked, have been traced \nth certainty only as 
far back as 1412 a d in the Chinese Canon ® Professor Max 

^ For the latter aspect of the question, see Weber, founding on Lassen, 
Itemn, and Beal, Jlisf Tnd Lit , p 309, note 363, ed 1878 
’ Sec also post, p 153 I’oleniical uriters, Christian and Chinese, haie 
Mith equal injustice accused Buddhism and Chnstianity of consciously 
plagiarizing each other’s rites Thus Kuang-Hsien, the distinguished 
member of the Astronomical Board, 'll ho brought about the Chinese perse- 
cution of the Chnstians from 1665 to 1671 untesof them ‘Thej pilfer 
this talk about heaien and hell from the refuse of Buddhism, and then turn 
round and rei ile Buddhism ' — The Diath blo^u to the Corntpt Doctrines oj 
7 ^ leu chit (1 e Chnstianity), p 46 (Shanghai, 1870) See also the remarks 
of Jao-chon — ‘ Ihe man most distressed m heart’ — in the s-nne collection 
“ For an excellent account from the Chinese texts of the worship and 
hturg) of Kuan yin, ‘ the Saaiour,’ or in her female form as the Goddess of 
Merej, sec Beal’s C otciia of Buddhist Scriptures, 383-397 (Trllbner, 1871) 
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Muller cndc.iNourcd to show tint Buddln himself is the original 
of '=^ainl Josiplnt, who Ins a chj assigned to him bj both the 
Greek and Roman churches ' 

Professor Muller’s Essaj * has led to an examination of the Buddln ss 
whole csidcncc bearing on this subject 'J he results may be 
thus sumnnrired Ihe Roman Marijrologj at the end of the 
saints for the C/lh No\cmber, states ‘Apud Indos Persis 
finilimos sanctorum Barham ct Josaphat (commemoratio), 

(I'lonuu actus mirandos Joannes Damascenus conscnpsit ’ 

Ivinn: /ht Indians sa/io hoidtron Pcisia, Saints Barlaam and 
JosaJ'Lat Ik'Jiosc sconderful laorLs have hen sjn/tin oj by St John 
of DamaKitts 1 he stoiy of these two saints is that of a young Legend of 
Indian prince, Josaphat, who is coinertcd b) a hermit, Barlaam 
Josajihat undergoes the same awakening as Buddha from the Josaplnt 
pleasures of this world His ro\al father had taken similar 
precautions to prcicnt the jouth from becoming acquainted 
with the sorrows of life But Josaphat, like Buddha, is struck 
b> succcssnc spectacles of disease, old age, and death, and 
abandons his jinncely state for that of a Christian deiotee 
lie conicrts to the faith his father, his subjects, and e\en 
the magician cmplojcd to seduce him For this magician, 

Ihcudas, the Buddhist schismatic Deiadatta is supposed to 
ha\c supplied the orginal , while the name of Josaphat is 
Itself identified b) philologcrs with that of Boddhisattwa, the 
complete appellation of Buddha.'* 

This curious transfer of the religious teacher of Asia to the Eirlj 
Christian Martyrology has an equally curious history Saint 
John of Damascus wrote in the 8th centur}’- in Greek, and 
an Arabic translation of his work, belonging to the nth 
centur), still sunaaes The story of Josaphat was popular in 
the Greek Church, and was embodied by Simeon the Iileta- 
phrast in the lues of the saints, aic 1150 ad The Greek 
form of the name is 'lwdara<f}^ By the 12th century, the 

' Chips from a German Workshop, \ol n pp 177-1S9, ed 1S75 

* ConUmporaiy Revtau, July 1S70 

^ For a list of the authonties, and an investigation of them from the 
Roman Catholic side, by Emmanuel Co'quin, see Revue des Queslious 
lIistouquts,\\\. pp nJfiQo, Pans, October iSSo 

■* The earlier form of Josaphat was loasaph in Greek and Youasnf or 
■^oudasf in Arabic, an eiident demation from the Sansknt Boddhi- 
MUwa, through the Persian form Boudasp (Weber) The name of the 
magician Tlieudas is in like manner an accurate philological reproduction 
of Dciadatta or Thevdat 

^ See the nliiable note in Colonel Yule’s Polo, vol 11 pp 302- 

(2nd cd 1S75) J 
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Life of Barlaam and Josaphat had already reached Western 
Europe m a Latin form During the first half of the 13th 
centur)’, Vincent de Beauvais inserted it in his Specuhm 
Htsionale, and in the latter half of that century it found a 
place in the Golden Legend of Jacques de Voragine ^ilean- 
while, it had also been popularized by the troubadour, Guy de 
Carabrai From this double source, the Golden Legend of the 
Church and the French poem of the people, the story of 
Barlaam and Josaphat spread throughout Europe German, 
Provencal, Italian, Polish, Spanish, English, and Norse versions 
carried it from the southern extremity of the Continent to 
Sweden and Iceland 


In 1583, the legend was entered in the Roman Martyrology 
for the 27th day of November, as we have already seen, upon 
the alleged testimony of St John of Damascus A church in 
Palermo still (1874) bears the dedication, Divo losaphaf^ 
The Roman Martyrology of Gregory xin , revised under the 
auspices of Urban viii , has a universal acceptance throughout 
Catholic Chnstendom , although from the statements of Pope 
Benedict xiv, and others, it ivould appear that it is to be 
used for edification, rather than as a work resting on infallible 
authority 2 However this may be, the text of the two legends, 
and the names of their prominent actors, place beyond doubt 
the identity of the Eastern and the Western story 


A Japanese 
temple , 
itb analo- 
to 

Hinduism 
and Chris- 
tnnity 


It is difficult to enter a Japanese Buddhist temple without 
being struck by analogies to the Christian ntual on the one 
hand, and to Hinduism on the other The chantings of the 
priests, their bow'ing as they pass the altar, their vestments, 
rosaries, bells, incense, and the responses of the worshippers, 
remind one of the Christian ritual ‘ The temple at Rokugo,’ 


wntes a recent traveller to a remote town in Japan, Gvas very 


beautiful, and, except that its ornaments were supenor m 
solidity and good taste, differed little from a Romish church 


The low altar, on which were lilies and lighted candles, was 


draped in blue and silver, and on the high altar, draped in 
enmson and cloth of gold, there was nothing but 1 closed 
shrine, an incense - burner, and a vase of lotuses In a 


Buddhist temple at Ningpo, the Chinese goddess of mercy. 


‘ Yule, e/ ert p 308 

* This aspect of the question is discussed at considerable length b> 
Lmmanucl Cosquin, pp 583-594. He gnts the two legends of Buddha 
and of Barlaam Josaphat in parallel columns, pp 590~594 of tbe des 
Q ! Ilistonqucs, sol Ivi , already cited 
^ ^Il s Bird s tT/ Trachs in yafan,s<di 1 p 295 (ed iSSo) 
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Kwinjin, whose resemblance lo the Virgin Tilar)' and Child Serpont 
lus already been ineiUioned (p 150), is seen standing on 
'■erpent, bruising his head with her heel 

1 he Hindus, while denouncing lUiddha .as a heretic, ha\e I’liddln ss 
been constrained to admit him to a place in their mythology o" 

1 hey regard him as the ninth, and hitherto last, incarnation of 
\ ishnu, — the l^MUg S])irit let loose to dccci\e men until the 
tenth or final descent of Vishnu, on the white horse, with a 


fiaming sword like a comet m his hand, for the destruction of 


the wicked .and the reno\.ation of the world 
V liile on the one h.and a nsl growth of legends h.as arisen llu<klh'i’‘; 
around liuddln, tending to bring out c\cry episode of his life 
into strong relief, efforts ha\e been made on the other hand to 
explain aw.ay his personal identity No date c.an be assigned 
with certainty for his existence on this earth The Northern 
lluddhists ha\c fourteen different accounts, ranging from 2422 Ilischte 
to 546 11 c.^ 1 he Southern Buddhists .agree in smarting from 

llie I St of June 543 11 c as the d.ay of Buddha’s de.ath This 
latter date, 543 n c., is usu.ally accepted by Europe.an writers, 
but Indian chronology, as worked b.ack from inscriptions and 
(Oins, 2 gi\cs the date n/c 4S0 Some scholars, indeed, have 
argued that Buddhism is merely a religious de\clopmcnt of 
the Brahmanical Sanklna philosophy of Kapila (anfe, 99), 
that Buddha’s birth is placed at a purely allegorical site, Kapila- 
\astu, ‘the .abode of Kapila’, that his mother is called Mdy.i- 
devf, in reference to the Mdy.i doctrine of K.apila’s system, 
and that his own two names arc symbohc.al ones, Siddartha, 

‘he who h.as fulfilled his end,' and Buddha, ‘the enlightened ’ 

Buddhism and Brahmanism are unquestionably united Links with 


by intermediate links Certain of the sacred texts of the 


Rrih 


Brahmans, particularly the Vrihad Aranyaka and the Athan'a 
Upanishad of the Yoga system, teach doctrines which 
are essentially Buddhistic According to Wilson and others, 
Buddha had possibly no personal existence , ^ Buddhism 


manism 


^ Csomi (Ic Koros, on the 'luthority of Tibetan _MSS , Tibetan Gram 
mar, p 199 A debt long overdue has at length been paid to one of the 
most single minded of oriental scholars bj the publication of Dr Theodore 
Duka’s Life and IVorLs of Alcxandei Csoma dt Kbios (Trubner, 1S85 ) 

- General Cunningham works back the date of Buddha’s death to 478 
n C , and takes this as his starting point m the Corpus Inscrtpitoninn 
Jndtcanim, p mi The subject is admirably discussed by Mr Rhys 
Da\ids in the International Numismata Onmtaha (Ceylon fasciculus), 
PP 38-56 He arrives at 412 n c as the most probable oate Dr 
Oldenberg fixes it at about 480 i! c 

^ Professor H H Wilson went so far as to say, ‘ It seems not impossible 
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■nas merely the Sdnkhya philosoph) widened into a national 
religion, and the religious life of the Buddhistic orders iras 
the old Brdhmamcal type popularized ^ The theory is at any 
rate so far true, that Buddhism was not a sudden invention of 
any single mind, but a development on a broader basis of a 
philosophy and religion which preceded it Such specula- 
tions, how'ever, leave out of sight the two great traditional 
features of Buddhism — ^namely, the preacher^s appeal to the 
people, and the undying influence of his beautiful life. Senart’s 
still more sceptical theory of Buddha as a Solar Myth, has 
completely broken dowm under the cntical examination of 
Oldenberg 

Buddhism never ousted Brdhmamsm from any large part of 
India The two systems co-existed as popular religions from 
the death of Buddha durmg thirteen hundred years (543 b c 
to about 800 A.D ), and modem Hinduism is the joint product 
of both The legends of Buddha, especially those of the 
Northern Canon, ^ bear witness to the active influence of Brah- 
manism during the whole penod of Buddha's life After his 
death, certain kings and certain eras w'ere mtensely Buddhistic, 
but the continuous existence of Brahmanism is abundantlj 
proved from the time of Alexander (327 b c ) downwards The 
histonans who chronicled Alexander’s march, and the Greek 
ambassador Megasthenes, who succeeded them (300 n c ) m 
their literary labours, bear witness to the predominance of 
Brihmanism in the penod immediately preceding Asoka In- 
scriptions, local legends, Sanskrit literature, and the drama, 
disclose the survival of Brdhman influence during the next 
SIX centunes (244 e c. to 400 ad) From 400 a d we have 
the cvndence of the Chinese pilgrims, who toiled through 
Central Asia into India to visit the birthplace of their faith " 

‘ Never did more devoted pilgnms,’ WTites the greatest living 

that Sdkja Muni is an unreal being, and that all that is related of him is 
as much a fiction as is that of his preceding migrations and the miracles 
that attended his birth, his life, and his departure ’ The arguments arc 
dealt with b^ Weber, lud Ltt , pp 284-290, ed 1878 

' Dr Oldenberg’s Buddha, Sem Ltbcn, contains aaluable caidence on 
this subject (Hoej’s transl pp 46,48 to 59, etc ) Sec also The ^ankhya 
Afhonsuis of Kafnla, Sansknt and English, with illustratisc texts from the 
Commentaries b} Dr Ballantjnc, formerlj Principal of the Benares College, 
3rd cd (Prubner, 1S85 ) 

- Sec the I tf of the Buddha and the IZarly Jltstory of his Order, denved 
from the Tibetan texts, b) Mr Woodville Rockhill of the U S I^cgation 
in China , also Oldcnbcrg^s Buddha 

^ Tlie.S; It, or Buddhist Records cf the li estern J 
fr'^m the Chinese, by Samuel Beal fTrubner, 2 \oIs 1SS4' 
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student of their lives, ^ ‘leave their native countr)”^ to encounter Buddhism 
the perils of travel in foreign and distant lands , never did 
disciples more ardently desire to gaze on the sacred vestiges 400 a d to 
of their religion , never did men endure greater suffenngs by ^ ° 
desert, mountain, and sea, than these simple-minded, earnest 
Buddhist priests ’ Fa-Hian entered India from Afghanistan, Fa Hian, 
and journeyed down the whole Gangetic valley to the Bay of 399 a d 
Bengal in 399-413 a d He found Brahman pnests equally 
honoured with Buddhist monks, and temples to the Indian 
gods side by side with the religious houses of the Buddhist 
faith 

Hiuen Tsiang, a still greater pilgrim, also travelled to India Hiuen 
from China by the Central Asia route, and has left a fuller 
record of the state of the two religions in the 7 th century 
His wandenngs extended from 629 to 645 a d Everywhere 
throughout India he found the two sj'stems eagerly com- 
peting for the suffrages of the people By this time, indeed, 
Brahmanism was begmning to reassert itself at the expense of 
the Buddhist religion The monuments of the great Buddhist 
monarchs, Asoka and Kamshka, confronted him from the 
moment he neared the Punjab frontier , but so also did the 
temples of Siva and his ‘dread’ queen Bhfmd, Throughout 
North-Western India he found Buddhist convents and monks 
surrounded by ‘swarms of heretics,’ le Brhhmanical sects 

The political power was also divided, though Buddhist 
sovereigns still predominated A Buddhist monarch ruled 
over ten kingdoms in Afghdmstdn At Peshawar, the great 
monastery built by Kamshka w'as deserted, but the populace 
remamed faithful In Kashmir, the king and people were 
devout Buddhists, under the teaching of 500 monastenes and 

( 

-ind perfected the work begun byjulien and Rdmusat Mr Beal’s new 
\olumes throw a flood of light on the social, religious, and political condi- 
tion of India from the 5th to 7th centuries A d The older authorities are 
Foe Koue Ki, on Rclaitoti des Royamnes Boitddhique^ , Voyagos dans la 
Tartane, V Afghanistan el r hide h la fin dn stide, pai Cln-Fa Htan, 
translated by A Remusat, re\newed by Klaproth and Landresse, 1836 
Mr Beal’s Travds of the Buddhist Pilgnm Pa Hian, translated with Notes 
and Prolegomena, 1869 , Juhen's Voyages des Pilerins Bouddhistes, L i , 

Histoire de la Vie de Hiouen Thsang et de ses Voyages dans F hide, trans 
lated from the Chinese, 1853, t 11 and 111 , Mlmoitxs siir les Contrles 
Gccidenlales, far Hioiicn Thsang, translated from the Chinese, 1857-59 
C J Neumann’s Pdgerfahrten Buddhistischer Pnesier von China nach 
Indien, aits dem Chincsischen ubersetzt, 1883, of which onij one -volume 
is published , General Cunningham’s Aiiaent Geography of India, and 
his Reports of the Arehceological Survey of India (various dates) 

^ Siyit hi, Mr Beal’s Introduction, pp i\ , \ ^ 1 
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5000 monks In the country identifiecl with Jaipur, on the 
other hand, the inhabitants were devoted to heresy and war 
Buddhist influence m Northern India seems, during the 7tli 
century a n, to have centred in the fertile plain between the 
Jumna and the Ganges, and in Behar At Kanauj (Kanydkubja), 
on the Ganges, Hmen Tsiang found a jiowerful liuddhist 
monarch, Sfldditya, whose influence reached from the Punjab 
to North-Eastern Bengal, and from the Himdlayas to the 
Narbadd river Here flourished 100 Buddhist convents and 

10,000 monks But the king’s eldest brother had been lately 

slam by a sovereign of Eastern India, a hater of Buddhism , 
and 200 temples to the Brdhman gods reared their heads 
under the protection of the devout Sfldditya himself 
Slldditya appears as an Asoka of the 7th century a d , 
and he practised w'lth primitive vigour the two great Buddhist 
virtues of spreading the faith and chanty Ihc fonner he 
attempted by means of a general Council in 634 a d Twenty 
one tributary sovereigns attended, together with the most 
learned Buddhist monks and Brdhmans of their kingdoms 
But the object of the convocation was no longer the undis 
puted assertion of the Buddhist religion It dealt with the 
two phases of the religious life of India at that time. First, a 
discussion between the Buddlnsts and Brdhman philosophers 
of the Sdnkhya and Vaiseshika schools, second, a dispute 
between the Buddhist sects who follow'ed respectively the 
Northern and the Southern Canons, knoivn as ‘the Greater 
and the Lesser Vehicle of the Law ’ The rites of the popu- 
lace were of as composite a character as the doctrines of their 
teachers On the first day of the Council, a statue of Buddha 
was installed with great pomp, on the second, an image of 
the Sun-god , on the third, an idol of Siva. 

Sfldditya held a solemn distribution of his royal treasures 
every five years Hiuen Tsiang describes how on the plain 
near Allahdbdd, where the Ganges and the Jumna unite 
their waters, the kings of the Empire, and a multitude of 
people, were feasted for seventy-five days Sfldditya brought 
forth the stores of his palace, and gave them awvay to Brdhmans 
and Buddhists, to monks and heretics, without distinction At 
the end of the festival, he stripped off his jewels and roj'al 
raiment, handed them to the bystanders, and, like Buddha of old, 
put on the rags of a beggar By this ceremony, the monarch 
commemorated the Great Renunciation of the founder of the 
Buddhist faith At the same time, he discharged the highest 
duly inculcated alike by the Buddhist and Brdhmanical religions. 
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mmcl> nlmsp;i\ing The \ast monaster)’ of Nalanda^ formed Mon'istco 
a scat of learning which recalls the unuersitics of Medircval 
Ihiroiic Ten thousand monks and no\ices of the eighteen 
r.uddhist schools hero studied theolog), philosophy, law, 

''Cicncc, cspcciall) medicine, and practised their dc\otions 
'1 liC) lived in Icllcrcd case, supported from the ro)al funds 
I>ut even this stronghold of Buddhism furnishes a proof that 
Buddhism was only one of two hostile creeds in India 
During the brief period with regard to which the Chinese 
records aflord information, it was three times destro)cd by the 
enemies of the faith - 

Hiuen 1 Slang travelled from the Punjab to the mouth of the Mingling 
Canges, and made journejs into Southern India. But ev'cr)- 
w here he found the tw o religions mingled Buddh-Gaya, vv hich Bnhman- 
holds so high a sanctit) in the legends of Buddha, had already *^^ 9 - 
bccomc a great Brdhman centre On the east of Bengal, ^ 
\ssain had not been converted to Buddhism In the south- 
west, Orissa was a stronghold of the Buddhist faith But m 
the seaport of Tamluk, at the mouth of the Hugh, the temples 
to the Brahman gods were five times more numerous than 
tlic monasteries of the faithful On the Madras coast, 
Buddhism flourished , and indeed, throughout Southern India, 
the faith seems still to have been in the ascendant, although 
struggling against Brdhman heretics and their gods 

During the Sth and 9th centuries a d , Brahmanism be- Victor} of 
came the ruling religion There are legends of persecutions, 
instigated by Bra'hman reformers, such as KumanJa Bhatta goo’A^n 
and Sankara Achdrya. But the downfall of Buddhism seems 
to have resulted from natural decay, and from new movements 
of religious thought, rather than from any general suppression 
b) the sword Its extinction is contemporaneous with the rise 
of Hinduism, and belongs to a subsequent chapter 

In the nth centuiy’, it was chiefly outlying States, like 
Kashmir and Orissa, that remained faithful 'W'hen the Muham- 
madans come permanently upon the scene, Buddhism as a 
popular faith has almost disappeared from the interior Provances 
of India Magadha, the cradle of the religion, still continued 
Buddhist under the Pal Rajas down to the Musalman conquest 
of Bakhtiydr Khilji in 1 199 a d ® 

' Identified with the modern Baragaon, near Gaya The Great Monaster} 
can be traced by a mass of bnek ruins, 1600 feet long by 400 feet deep 
General Cunningham’s Aucient Geography oI India, pp 468-470, ed 1S71 

== Beal’s Catena 0/ Buddhist Scriptures irem the Chinese, p 371, ed 1871 

•'MS m-terials supplied to the author by General Cunningham, to 
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During nearly a thousand years, Buddhism has been a 
banished religion from Us native home But it has von greater 
triumphs in us exile than it could have c\ cr achieved in the 
land of Us birth. It has created a literature and a religion for 
nearly half the human race, and has alTcctcd the beliefs of 
the other half Five hundred millions of men, or forty per 
cent of the inhabitants of the world, still acknov ledge, with 
more or less fidelit)', the holy teaching of Buddha. Afghanistan, 
NepB, Eastern Tiirkistan, Tibet, Mongolia, Manchuria, 
China, Japan, the Eastern Archipelago, Siam, Burma, Cejlon, 
and India, at one time marked the magnificent circumference 
of Its conquests Its shrines and monasteries stretched m a 
continuous line from what are now the confines of the Russian 
Empire to the equatorial islands of the Pacific During 
twenty-four centuries, Buddhism has encountered and outlned 
a senes of powerful nvals At this day it forms, with 
Chnstiamty and Isidm, one of the three great religions of the 
w’orld, and the most numerously followed of the three 

In India Us influence has survived Us separate existence 
The Buddhist period not only left a distinct sect, the Jams , but 
It supplied the spiritual basis on w'hich Brdhmanism final)) 
developed from the creed of a caste into the religion of the 
people A later chapter will show' how- important and how 
permanent have been Buddhistic influences on Hinduism 
The Buddhists in British India m 1881 numbered nearly 3^ 
millions, of whom millions were in British Burma, and 
166,892 on the Indian continent, almost entirely in North- 
Eastern Bengal and Assam Together with the Jam sect, the 
Buddhist subjects of the Crowm m British India amount to close 
on four millions (iSSi) ^ The revival of Buddhism is always 
a possibility in India. This year (1885) an excellent Buddhist 
journal has been started m Bengali, at Chittagong 

The Jams number about half a million m British India, 
Like the Buddhists, they deny the authority of the Veda, except 

uliose Arch'vological Reports and kind assistance this volume is deep!) 
indebted 

^ The Buddhists proper were returned m iSSi for Bntish India at 
3,418,476, of whom 3,251,584 were in British Burma, 155,809 in the 
Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal , and 6563 in Assam The Jams 
proper were returned at 448,897 in British India by the Census of iSSi 
But except in a few spots, chiefly among the spurs of the Himalayas and in 
Assam and South Eastern Bengal, the Indian Buddhists may be generally 
reckoned as Jams 
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in so far as it agrees ^\ilh their o\\n doctrines The) disregard 
‘sacrifice , practise a strict nioralit) , believe that their past and 
future stales depend upon their own actions rather than on any 
CNlernal dcit) , and scrupulousl) reverence the vital principle 
in man and beast The) differ from the Buddhists chiefly in 
their ritual and objects of worship The \eneration of good 
men departed is common to both, but the Jains have expanded 
ind methodised such adoration on lines of their own 

1 he Buddhists admit that many Buddhas have appeared 
in succcssne lues upon earth, and attained A'tnmna or 
beatific extinction , but they confine their reverence to a 
comparatnely small number The Jains duide time into Jnm doc 
succcssne eras, and assign twentj-four /mas, or just men made 
perfect, to each ^ Thev name twentj-four in the past age, 
iucnl)-four in the present, and twentj-four m the era to come, 
and place colossal statues of white or black marble to this 
great company of saints in their temples 1 liey adore abo\ e 
all the two latest, or twentj third and twenty-fourth Jmas of 
the present era — nameh, Parsvandth - and Mahavfra 

The Jams choose w coded mountains and the most lovely jam 
retreats of nature for their places of pilgrimage, and coaer them temple 
with exquisitely-caiw'cd shrines in white marble or stucco 
Parasndth Hill in Bengal, the temple citj of Pdhtdna in 
Kdthiawdr, and Mount Abu, which nses with its gems of 
architecture like a jewelled island from the Rdjputdna plains, 
form well known scenes of their worship The Jains are a 
wealthy communit), usually engaged in banking or wholesale 
commerce, devoid indeed of the old missionaiy’^ spirit of 
Buddhism, but closely knit together among themselves 
Their chanty is boundless , and they form the chief sup- 
porters of the beast hospitals, which the old Buddhistic 
tenderness for animals has left in many of the cities of India. 

Jainism is, in its external aspects. Buddhism equipped with Relation 
a mythology — a mythology, however, not of gods, but of saints 
But in Its essentials, Jainism forms a survival of beliefs igm 
anterior to Asoka and Kamshka According to the old view, 
the Jams are a remnant of the Indian Buddhists who saved 
themselves from extinction by compromises with Hinduism, 
and so managed to erect themselves into a recognised caste 

^ Under such titles as Jagata prabhu, ‘ lord of^ the w orld , ’ ICshlnakamii, 

‘freed from ceremonial acts,’ Sarvajna, ‘ all knowing , ’ Adhlswara, 

‘supreme lord Tirthankara, ‘he who has crossed o\er the world,’ and 
Jina, ‘ he who has conquered the human passions ’ 

- Popularly rendered Parasnath 
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jiinf According to the later and truer \icn, the} represent in an 
uriicr unbroken succession the Nigantha sect of the Asoka edicts 
Tlie Jams tlicmselves claim as their founder, Mahd\ fra, the 
teacher or contemporary of Buddha , and the Niganthas 
appear as a sect independent of, indeed ojiposcd to, the 
Buddhists in the Rock Inscriptions of Asoka and in the 
Southern Canon {pt/alas) 

hlahdvfra, who bore also the spiritual name of Vardhamam, 
‘The Increaser,’ IS the 24th Jina or ‘Conqueror of the Pas- 
sions,’ adored in the present age of Jain chronolog) Like 
Buddha, he was of princely birth, and Ined and laboured in the 
same country and at the same time as Buddha According 
to the southern Buddhistic dates, Buddha ‘attained rest’ 543 
B a, and Jilahai/ra in 526 b c According to the Jain texts, 
Mahd^^ra was the predecessor and teacher of Buddha 


Anliquii) 
of the 
Jams 


A thcor) has accordingly been adtanced that the Buddhism 
of Asoka (244 B c ) was in reality a later product than the 
Nigantlia or Jam doctrines ' The Jams are divided into theSwet- 
ambaras, ‘TheJVhite Robed, ’and the Digambvaras, ‘The Naked ’ 
The Tibetan texts make it clear that sects closely analogous to 
the Jams existed m the time of Buddha, and that the} were 
antecedent and rival orders to that which Buddha established * 
Ev'en the Southern Buddhist Canon presenes recollections of a 
struggle between a naked sect like the Jam Digambaras, and 
the decently robed Buddhists ^ This Digambara or Nigantha 
sect (Nirgrantha, ‘those who have cast aside ever} tie’) was 
ver}' distinctly recognised b} Asoka’s edicts, and both the 
Swetdmbara and Digambara orders of the modern Jams find 
mention m the early copper-plate inscriptions of M} sore, arc. 
5th or 6th centur}' a d The Jains m our own da} feel strongl} 
on this subject, and the head of the communit}’- at Ahmadabad 
has placed many arguments before the wnter of the present 
work to prove that their faith was antenor to Buddhism 

Until quite recent!}, howev^er, European scholars did not 
admit the pretensions of the Jams to pre-Buddhistic antiquity 

^ This subject w as discussed in Mr Edivard Thomas’ laims ^ , or iJn 
Early Faith of Asoka , in Mr Rhys Da■^^ds’ article in The Acaoh-niy of 
13th September 1879, mhis Ihbbert Lcctitrcs, p 27, and in the Numis 
mata Onentaba (Ceylon fasciculus), pp 55, 60 

- Mr oodvnlle Rockhill’sZr^ oftheBmldha, from the Bkah-Hgyur and 
Bstan-Hgyur in vanis Ions 18S4. 

® See for example- the curious story of thedeioiit Buddhist bndefrom 
the Burmese sacred books, in Bishop Bigandet’s Life of Gaitdama, pp 
257-259, lol 1 ed 1SS2 
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JI H Wilson questioned their iinportnnce at anv period 
nrher tlnn tucho centuries ago’ Weber regarded ‘the 
lams as increl) one of the oldest sects of Wuddhisin,' and 
I assen behc\ed that they had branched off from the 
IJuddhists - M 3harlli, after a rareful discussion of the 
e\jdence, still thought that \\c must regard the Jams 'as a 
‘:ecl which took us rise m lUiddhism Qn the other hand, 
Oldcnberg, who brings the latest light from the Pah texts to 
bear on the question, accepts the identity of the Jam sect with 
the Niganthas ‘into whose midst the joungcr brotherhood of 
Puddha entered 

The learned Jacobi has now iiucstigatcd this question from Jacobi’s 
the Jam texts themsebes ’’ Oldenbcrg had proaed, out of the 
Buddhist scriptures, that Buddhism was a true product of question 
J’rihman doctrine and discipline Jacobi shows that both 
‘Buddhism and Jainism must be regarded as religions 
dc\ eloped out of Brahmanism not by a sudden reformation, 
but prepared by a religious moxement going on for a long 
time. And he brings fomard evidence for bclieaing that 
Tainisin was the earlier outgrowth, that it was probably 
founded bj Pdrsianaih, now rcacrcd as the 25 rd Jina , 
and merely reformed b) Mahaiira, the contemporary of 
Buddlia," 'J lie outfit of the Jain monk, his alms - bowl, Jmnism 
rope, and water xcssel, was practicall)' the equipment of 
previous Brihman ascetic.® In doctrine, the Jains accepted! 
the Brdhman pantheistic philosophy of the Aimdn, or 
Universal Soul The} believed that not only animals and j 
plants, but the elements themselves, earth, fire, water, and | 
wind, were endowed with souls Buddha made a further 
divergence He combated the Brdhman doctrine of the j 
Umv'ersal Soul, and the Jain dogma, of the elements and ' 

' Essa) s and Lfclttrcs on the Rchgwn of the Jin dns, by H H Wilson 
Dr Reinhold Host’s edition, p 329, ^ol 1 (1S62) 

~ Weber’s Indtsche Studici , \vi 210, and Lnssen’s Indtsclu Alterthuris- 
hnndc, w cl seq 

^ Barth’s RJigions of India, cd 1SS2, p 151, also Barth’s Rmu de 
T Hiitoire des Religions, m 90 

Buddha, his Life, his Doctrine, his Order, by Prof Hermann Olden- 
berg Hoc}’s translation (1882), p 67 See also his pp 66 and (foot- 
note) 77, and 175 

* Jama Sutras, Part I , the Acharanga Siitra, and the Kalpa Sdtra, by 
Hermann Jacobi, forming vol x.xii of Max Muller’s Sacred Boohs of the 
Last Clarendon Press, 18S4 

® Jacobi, op cit Introduction, wxii ^ Op cit xwu 

* For slight differences, see Jacobi, xxviii 
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minerals being endowed with souls, finds no place in Buddhist 
philosophy ^ 

Jacobi believes that the Jain texts were composed or 
collected at the end of the 4th century « c , that the origin of 
the extant Jam literature cannot be placed earlier than about 
300 n c , and that their sacred books were reduced to writing 
in the 5th century ad- He thinks that the two existing 
divisions of the Jams, the Swetambaras and the Digambaras, 
separated from each other about two or three hundred }ears 
after the death of the Founder , but ‘ that the de\ elopment of 
the Jam church has not been at any time violently interrupted.’ 
That, ‘ m fact, w e can follow this development from its true 
beginning through its various stages, and that Jainism is as 
much independent from other sects, especially from Buddhism, 
as can be expected from any sect ’ ^ 

In Its superficial aspects, modem Jainism may be desenbed 
as a religion allied in doctnne to ancient Indian Buddhism, 
but humanized by saint-worship, and narrowed from a national 
religion to the exclusive requirements of a sect 

The noblest survivals of Buddhism in India are to be found, 
however, not among any peculiar body, but m the religion of 
the people , in that principle of the brotherhood of man, wntli 
the re assertion of which each new' revival of Hinduism starts , 
in the asylum which the great Vaishnav sect affords to women 
who have fallen victims to caste rules, to the w'ldow and the 
outcast , in that gentleness and charity to all men, which take 
the place of a poor-law in India, and give a high significance 
to the half-satmcal epithet of the ‘ mild ’ Hmdu 

at xwiii, "Jicobi, tyi at x\\\ and xliu ^ Op at xl\i 
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CH \n ru \ I 

THF rnrrks i\ imm\ u> i(>> ac) 

Riligion a\d rinioconiN ln\o been iho < ontnbiitions 
of Indn to tbe world \\c now conic to di il witli Indi.i. not 
a*: 1 centre of inflnoncc upon otlur mtion-i, but ns at toil on 
In them 

Itij. ]'\Ti KNAi Hisioun ot Imu\ connneiues with tbo 1 stunul 
Greek in\*nnion in 3:7 11 c Sonic nulircct triilc liciwoon India 
nnd tbc Mcditcrrnnein seems to ba\o existed from \ci) mu lent (.f hulin. ^ 
tunes. Homer wns ncipniiited witb tin,’ ind otiicr nitulcs 
of Indnn nicrcliandisc, b) tbcir Snnsknt iiaiiKs, nnd a list 
bns been ninde of Indnn products iiiciitioned 111 tbo lliblo' 

The ship cnplnms of Solomon and Hiram not only liroupjit 
Indian apes, pcncocks, and sniidnl wood to I'alcstuie , the) niso 
brougbt ibcir Snnsknt names ‘ T bis wns aliout 1000 it c T be 
Assjrian monuments show tliat tbe iliiiioccros nnd elcjibanl wi re 
among the tribute offered to Sbalniniicscr ii (859-823 11 c ) • 

Dut the first Greek bistorian wbo speaks cleniJy of India 1. I ml) 
Hekatnios of Tililetos (549--JS6 11 c ) , the knowledge of 1 leio- 
dotos (450 II c ) ended at the Indus , nnd Klesi is, the pbysu iiui i;,|() jo'i 
(401 D c ), brought bnck from bis resideiu c in Persia only a " * ■ 
few facts about the products of India, its dyes and fabiiis, 
monkeys and parrots India to tbc cast of the Indus was first 
made known to Europe by the bisloriniis nnd men of la leiu < 
who accompanied Alexander tbc Great in 327 11, c T'lieii 

narratives, altbougb now lost, furiiisbcd material, to Strabo, M'ri'*' 
Pliny, and Arrian Soon afterwards, Megaslbcnes, an Greek 

IM . 

’ Greek, Kassitcros , Snnsknt, Kisltn , lienee, llif Kn ii.ili ildi ii, tin 'tin 
or Scilly Islands Llcplias, ivory, through the Arnldaii fleph (fioiii Arahie 
el, the, and Snnsknt tblia, domestic ele|)hnnt), lit nlHO eiled 

* Sir G Birduood’s IJaiidhooL to ///r JirUtsh /iiilltiii SWtwn of the J’m Is 
Lxhibtlton of 1878, pp Z2-35 Tor eeonoinlc intercoiirti with lint It nl 
India, see Del Mnr’s Jlistory of Money tn Ancient Coiinliles, chaps. Iv, 
and V (1S85) 

* Ilcbreu, Kophim, tuhijim, nhniigim *= Sniiiihrll, Infl, slllil, tiith'iibiim 
Professor Mnx Dunchcr’s Ancient Jliitoiy of liuhii, p 13 (t < 1 , iHHi), 
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ambassador resident at a court in the centre of Bengal 
(306-298 Bc), had opportunities for the closest obserxation 
The knowledge of the Greeks concerning India practically 
dates from his researches, 300 B c ^ 

Alexander the Great entered India early in 327 b c., crossed 
the Indus above Attock, and advanced, without a struggle, 
over the interv'ening territory of the Taxiles- to the Jchlam 
(Jhelum) (Hjdaspes) He found the Punjab divided into pettj 
kingdoms jealous of each other, and many of them inclined to 
join an invader rather than to oppose him One of these local 
monarchs, Porus, disputed the passage of the Jchlam with a 
force which, substituting chariots for guns, about equalled 
the army of Ranji'l Singh, the ruler of the Punjab in the present 
centur} ^ Plutarch gives a v ivid description of the battle from 
Alexander’s own letters Having drawn up his troops at a 
bend of the Jehlam, about 14 miles west of the modem field 
of Chihanwdla,'’ the Greek general crossed under cover of a 
tempestuous night 1 he chariots liumed out by Porus stuck 
in the muddy margin of the river In the engagement which 
followed, the elephants of the Indian prince refused to face the 


^ The fragments of the Indika of Megisthenes, collcclcrl b> Dr 
Schwanbeck, wath the first part of the Indika of Arrnn , tlie Penplus 
JIarxs Erj'thrtei, with Aman’s account of the voi-agc of Nearkhos, the 
Indika of Ktesias , and Ptolemj’s chapters relating to India, have been 
edited in four volumes with prolegomena by Mr J M'CnndJe, M A 
(Trubner, 1S77, 1879, 1S82, and 1SS5) Thej original!} appeared in the 
Indian Antiquary, to which this volume and the whole Imfcnal Gazetteer 
of India are much indebted General Cunningham’s Anaent Ceopvyhy 
of India, with its maps, and his Reports of the AreJ ao’otqieal Survc), 
Vincent’s Commerce and Ncroigation of the Anaenls (2 vols 4to, 1807), 
and the senes of maps, on an unfortunate!} small scale, in General 
Lieutenant von Spruner’s Histomsch CeographiscI at Atlas (Gotlia), have 
also been freely availed of 

“ The Takkas, a Turanian race, the earliest inhabitants of Ravval 
PiNDi District The} gave their name to the town of Takshasila or 
Taxila, which Alexander found ‘a nch and populous cit}, the largest 
between the Indus and H}daspes,’ identified with the ruins of Deri 
Shahan Taki or Asarur, on the road between Lahore and Pmdi 
Bhatiyan, was the capital of the Punjab in 633 A p When names are 
prmted in capitals, the object is to refer the reader to the fuller infomia 
tion given in the Imperial Gazetteer of India 

® Namely, ‘ 30,000 effiaent mfantr}’ , 4000 horse , 300 chariots , 200 
elephants’ [Professor Cowell] The Greeks probably exaggerated the 
numbers of the enemy Alexander’s army numbered 'about 50,000, 
including 5000 Indian auxiliaries under Mopbis of Taxila ’ — General Cun 
ningham, Geog of India, ^ 172 See his lucid account of the battle, 
wath an excellent map, pp 159-177, ed 1S71 

' And about 30 miles south-west of Jehlam town 
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nnci, whcclinp round, inmplcd his own nrim unda 
tool Ills son fell cirly in the onset, Poms himself fled 
wounded, hut on tcnderiiig his submission, he ms confirmed 
m l.is kingdom, nnd bcc^mc the conqueror’s tmsted friend 
McN'indcr built iwomcmornl cities on the scene of his victor), 

— Uiicephih on the wc^t bink, nenr the modern jALAtruR, 
mined after his bclo\ ed charger, Bucejihilus, slam in the battle , 
and Nikan, the present Mono, on the cast side of the ri\cr 

Alcs-’ndcr advanced south cast through the kingdom of (he Alcvsnckr 
Noungcr Porus to \mritsar, and after a sharp bend backward 
to the west, to fight the Kathaci at Sangah, he reached the 327^326 
Peas (Ihplnsis) Here, at a spot not far from the modern ^ 
battle field of Sobr.don, he halted his victorious standards ’ 

He had resolved to march to the Ganges, but his troops were 
worn out b) the Iieals of tlic Punjab summer, and their spirits 
broken bv the hurricanes of the south west monsoon The 
native tribes had alread) risen m his rear, and the Conqueror 
of the World w as forced to turn back, before he had crossed 
even the frontier Province of India The Sutlej, the eastern 
Districts of the Punjab, and the might) Tunma, still lay between 
iiim and tlic Ganges A single defeat might hav-e been fatal to 
his army , if the battle on the Jehlam had gone against him, 
not a Greek would probably have reached the Afghdn side 
of the passes Yielding at length to the clamour of his men, 
he led them back to the Jehlam He there embarked Sooo 
of his troops in boats prev lously prepared, and floated them 
down the river, the remainder marched m tiro divisions along 
the banks 

The countr) was hostile, and the Greeks lield only the Alexander 
land on which the) encamped At Multdn, then as now the 
capital of the Southern Punjab, Alexander had to fight a pitched 
battle with the hlalh, and was severely wounded m taking the 
cit) His enraged troops put ever)' soul w ithm it to the sw ord 
Farther down, near the confluence of the five rivers of the 
Punjab, he made a long halt, built a town, — Alexandna, the 
modern Uchh, — and received the submission of the neighbour- 
ing States A Greek garrison and Satrap, w hom he here left 
behind, laid the foundation of a more lasting influence Havmg 
constructed a new fleet, suitable for the greater rivers on which 
he w’as now to embark, he proceeded southwards through 
Sind, and followed the course of the Indus until he reached 

* The change in the course of the Sutlej has altered its old position 
relatu e to the Beas it this point The best small map of Alexander’s route 
i 3 Iso V in General Cunningham’s Auc Gcjg of India, p ro4, ed rS/i 
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the ocean In the apex of the delta he founded or refounded 
a city — Patala — i\hich survives to this day as Haidardbdd, the 
native capital of Sind ^ At the mouth of the Indus, Alexander 
beheld for the first time the majestic phenomenon of the 
tides One part of his army he shipped off under the com- 
mand of Nearkhos to coast along the Persian Gulf, the other 
he himself led through Southern Baluchistdn and Persia to 
Susa, where, after terrible losses from want of water and famine 
on the march, he amved m 325 b c.^ 

During his two years’ campaign m the Punjab and Sind, 
Alexander captured no province, but he made alliances, 
founded cities, and planted Greek garrisons He had trans- 
ferred much territory from the tribes whom he had half- 
subdued, to tlie chiefs and confederations who were devoted 
to his cause Every petty court had its Greek faction , and the 
detachments which he left behind at various positions from 
the Afghdn frontier to the Beas, and from near the base of 
the Himdlayas to the Sind delta, vere visible pledges of his 
return At Taxila (Deri-Shahan) and Nikaia (Mono) in the 
Northern Punjab , at Alexandria (Uchh) m the Southern 
Punjab , at Patala (Haidarabad) m Sind , and at other points 
along his route, he established military settlements of Greeks 
or their allies A body of his troops remained in Bactria In 
the partition of the Empire after Alexander’s death in 323 b c., 
Bactria and India eventually fell to Seleukos Nikator, the 
founder of the Syrian monarchy 

Meanwhile, a new power had arisen in India. Among the 
Indian adventurers who thronged Alexander’s camp m the 
Punjab, each with his plot for winning a kingdom or crushing 
a rival, Chandra Gupta, an exile from the Gangetic valley, 
seems to have played a somewhat ignominious part He tned 
to tempt the wearied Greeks on the banks of the Beas with 

’ For its interesting appearances in ancient history, see General Cun 
ningham’s Gco^ of India, pp 279-2S7, under Patala or Nirankot 
It appears variously as Pattala, Pattalene, Pitosila, etc It was formerly 
identified with Tatla (Thatha), near to where the western arm of the 
Indus bifurcates See also M'Crindle’s Commerce and Navigation of the 
ErythraxinSea, p 156 (Tntbncr, 1879) An excellent map of Alexander’s 
campaign m Sind is given at p 24S of Cunningham’s Anc Geog of India 

•The stivges down the Indus and along the Persian coast, with the 
geographical features and incidents of Nearkhos’ Voyage, are given in the 
second part of the Indika of Arnan, chapter xviii to the end The river 
stages and details arc of value to the student of the modern delta of the 
Indus — M'Crmdle’s Commerce and Navigation of the Eiythia:ait Sea, pp. 
153-224 (1S79) 
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schemes of conquest in the rich south-eastern Provinces , but 
having personally offended Alexander, he had to fly the camp 
(326 B c.) In the confused years which followed, he managed, 

Mith the aid of plundering hordes, to found a kingdom on 
the rums of the Nanda dynasty in Magadha, or Behar {316 316 b c , 
B c.) ^ He seized their capital, Pataliputra, the modem Patnd, 
established himself firmly m the Gangetic valley, and com- 
pelled the Punjab pnncipahties, Greek and native alike, 
to acknowledge his suzerainty * "While, therefore, Seleukos 
Nikator was -winning his way to the Synan monarchy dunng 
the eleven years which followed Alexander’s death, Chandra 
Gupta was building up an empire in Northern India. Seleukos 
reigned in SjTia from 312 to 280 b c., Chandra Gupta in the 312 b c 
Gangetic valley from 316 to 292 bc In 312BC, the power 
of both had been consolidated, and the two new sovereignties 
ivere soon brought face to face 

About that year, Seleukos, having recovered Babylon, pro- Seleukos 
ceeded to re-establish his authonty in Bactna and the Punjab 

* ‘2T2*“'20a 

In the Punjab, he found Greek influence decayed Alex- b c 
ander had left a mixed force of Greeks and Indians at Taxila 
But no sooner had he departed from India, than the Indians 
rose and slew the Greek governor The Macedonians next 
massacred the Indians A new governor, sent by Alexander, 
murdered the friendly Punjab pnnce, Porus, and was himself 
driven out of India, by the advance of Chandra Gupta from the 
Gangetic valley Seleukos, after a war with Chandra Gupta, 
determined to ally himself with the new power m India rather 
than to oppose it In return for 500 elephants, he ceded the 
Greek settlements in the Punjab and the Kdbul valley , gave 
his daughter to Chandra Gupta in marriage , and stationed an 
ambassador, Megasthenes, at the Gangetic court (306-298 B c ) 306-298 
Chandra Gupta became familiar to the Greeks as Sandrokottos, ® ^ 

King of the Prasu and Gangaridae , his capital, Pataliputra,® 
or Patnd, was rendered into Palimbothra On the other hand, 
the Greeks and kings of Grecian dynasties appear in the rock- 
inscnptions under Indian forms ^ 

1 Corpus Imcnptionum ludicartim, i 7 Jacobi’s Jaina Stilras, xliii 

® For the dynasty of Chandra Gupta, see Numisviata Ortentaha (Ceylon 
fasciculus), pp 4 i~SO 

* The modem Patna, or Pattana, means simply ‘the city’ For its 
identiHcation -with Pataliputra by means of Mr Ravenshaw’s final dis- 
coveries, see General Cunningham’s Aitc Geog of India, p 45 ^ 

* The Greeks as Yonas (Yavanas), from the ’idim or lonians In the 
InscnpUons of Asoka, five Greek pnnces appear Antiochus (of S>'na) , 

Ptolemy (Philadelphos of Egypt) , Antigonos (Gonatos of^M«cedon) , 
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Mcgailhcncs lias left a hfclikc picture of the Indnn pcojilc. 
Notwithstamling some striking errors, the observations wliiih 
he jotted down at Palnd, three hundred vears before Christ, 
give as accurate an account of the social organization in the 
Gangctic valley as an) which evisled when the* Heiigal Asiatic 
Societ) commenced its labours at the end of the last centurj 
(17S4) Up to the tunc of Mcgaslhencs, the (jrcek idea ol 
India was a ver) vague one 'J heir historians spoke of two 
classes of Indians, — certain mountainous tribes who dwelt m 
Korthern Afghmisian under the Caiuasus or Hindu Kush, 
and a mantune race living on the coast of llilurhistan Of 
the India of modern geograph) Iving hevond the Indus, thej 
jiracticall) knew nothing It was this India to the east of the 
Indus which Megasthcncs opened uj) to the western world 
He describes the classification of the people, dividing them, 
however, into seven castes instead of four,’ — nanielv, jiliilo* 
sophers, husbandmen, shepherds, artisans, soldier^, inspectors, 
and the counsellors of the king 1 he philosophers were the 
ISrdhmans, and the prescribed stages of their life arc induavted 
Megasthenes draws a distinction between the Brahmans 
(BpaxjjLai ci) and the Sarmanai (iup/idiat), from which some 
scholars infer that the Buddhist Sramanas or monks were a 
recognised order 300 uc, or fiftv jears before the Council of 
Asokn But the Sarmanai might also include Br.fhmnns m the 
first and third stages of their life as students and forest 
recluses - The inspectors,” or si\lh class of Megasthenes, have 
been identified with the Buddhist supen isors of morals, aftcr- 
vv ards referred to in the sixth edict of Asoka. Arrian’s name 
for them, aria-Kovoi, is the Greek word which has become our 
modern Bishop or cn’etseei of souls. 


'Errors ’of It must be bome in mind that Indian societ), as seen b) 
th^es Megasthenes, was not the artificial structure described in 
Manu, with its rigid lines and four sharp!) demarcated castes 


It was the actual society of the court, the catiip, and the 
capital, at a time when Buddhist ideals were conflicting with 


Brihmanical types Some of the so-called errors of Megas- 


Magns (of K}rene) , Alexander (ir of Epirus) — Weber, Ihsl lud Lit , 
pp 179,252 But see also Wilson, yiurw Jtoy As 5 ez,vol \n (1S50), 
and Cunningham’s Coi-piis Jnscnp ludic , pp 125, 126 

* Anneiit Itidta as desathed ly McgastJtaus and Arnatt, tnni£ fragments 
of the Jndtla, by J W M'Cnndle, M A , p 40, ed 1S77 

* Brahmachdnns and Vannpmsthas (u;e/ 3 /«) Weber verj proper!) 

declines to identif) the cxclusn cl) w ith the Buddhist Sramanas 

Utst lud Lit , p 28, ed 1878 

* The (Deodorus, Strabo), IciMoiro (Arrian) 
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thcncs ha\c been impruted to him from a want of due apprecia- 
tion of tins fact Others have been proved by modern inquir) 
to be no errors at all The knowledge of India derued by 
the Greeks chiell), although by no means c\clusnely, from 
Megasthenes includes details which were scarce!) known to 
Europeans in the last centur) The Ar)'an and Aboriginal 
elements of the population, or the White and Dark Indians , 
the two groat har\csts of the )ear in spring and autumn, the 
calt-mincs , the land making silt brought down by the rners 
from the Himala)as, the great changes m the river courses, 
and e\en a fairly accurate measurement of the Indian 
peninsula — were among the points known to the Greek writers 

From those sources, the present writer has demed pregnant The old 
hints m regard to the ph) steal configuration of India. The 
account which IMegasthenes gnes of the size of the Indus and 
us lakes, points to the same conclusion as that reached by 
the most recent obsen-ations, in regard to the Indian rivers 
being originally lines of drainage through great water)' regions 
In their upper courses they gradual!) scooped out their beds, 
and thus produced a low-le\el channel into which the fens 
and marshes eientually drained In their lower courses they 
conducted their great operations of land-making from the silt 
which their currents had brought down from above In regard 
to the rivers, as in several other matters, the ‘ exaggerations’ 
of ]\Iegasthenes turn out to be nearer the truth than was 
suspected until the Statistical Survey of 1871 

The Brdhmans deeply impressed Alexander by their learning Kalanos, 
and austenties One of them, Kalanos by name, was tempted, 
notwathstanding the reproaches of his brethren, to enter the 
service of the conqueror But falling sick in Persia, Kalanos 
determined to die like a Brdhman, although he had not consist- 
ently lived as one. Alexander, on heanng of the philosopher’s 
resolve to put an end to his life, vainly tned to dissuade him , 
then loaded him with jewels, and directed that he should be 
attended with all honours to the last scene Distributing the 
costly gifts of his master as he advanced, w'eanng a garland of 323 b c 
flowers, and singing his native Indian hymns, the Brdhman 
mounted a funeral p)Te, and serenely penshed in the flames 

The Greek ambassador observed with admiration the ab- Indian 
sence of slavery in India, the chastity of the women, and the 
courage of the men In v'alour they excelled all other Asiatics , 
they required no locks to their doors , above all, no Indian w'as 
ever known to tell a he Sober and mdustnous, good fanners, 
and skilful artisans, they scarcely ever had recourse to a law- 
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suit, and lived peaceably under their native chiefs Ihe kingly 
government is portrayed almost as described in Manu, with its 
Petty hereditary castes of councillors and soldiers, Megasthenes 
kingdoms mentions that India was divided into ii8 kingdoms, some 
of which, such as that of the Prasii under Chandra Gupta, 
exercised suzerain powers The village system is w ell described, 
each little rural unit seeming to the Greek an independent 
republic Megasthenes remarked the exemption of the hus- 
bandmen (Vaisyas) from war and public services , and enume- 
rates the dyes, fibres, fabrics, and products (animal, vegetable, 
and mineral) of India Husbandry depended on the penodical 
rains , and forecasts of the weather, wath a view to ‘ make 
adequate provision against a coming deficiency,’ formed a 
special duty of the Brahmans ‘ The philosopher who errs in 
his predictions observes silence for the rest of his life.’ 


Indo- Before the year 300 B c , two powerful monarchies had thus 

treaty begun to act upon the Brihmamsm of Northern India, from 

256 b’c. the east and from the west On the east, m the Gangetic 

valley, Chandra Gupta (316-292 B c) firmly consolidated the 
dynasty which dunng the next century produced Asoka 
(264-223 ac,), established Buddhism throughout India, and 
sjiread its doctnnes from Afghdnist^ to China, and from 
Central Asia to Ceylon On the west, the heritage of Seleukos 
(312-280 B c.) diffused Greek influences, and sent forth Greco- 
Bactrian expeditions to the Punjab Antiochos Theos (grand- 
son of Seleukos Nikator) and Asoka (grandson of Chandra 
Gupta), who ruled these probably conterminous monarchies, 
made a treaty with each other, 256 b a In the next centurj', 
Eukratides, King of Bactna, conquered as far as Alexander’s 
royal city of Patala, the modern Haidaribdd in the Smd 
Delta , and sent ex-peditions into Cutch and Gujarit, 181-161 
Greeks m B c Menander advanced farthest into North-Western India, 
i8i-^i’6i coins are found from Kdbul, near which he pro- 

j! a bably had his capital, as far as Muttra on the Jumna. The 
Buddhist successors of Chandra Gupta profoundly modified 
the religion of Northern India from the east , the empire of 
Seleukos, with its Bactnan and later offshoots, deeply influenced 
the science and art of Hindustan from the w'cst 
Greek in- We have already seen how much Brahman astronomy ow ed 
Intimart Greeks, and how the builders’ art m India received its 

first impulse from the architectural exigencies of Buddhism 
The same double influence, of the Greeks on the west and of 
the Buddhists on the east of the Brdhmanical Middle Land of 
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Bengal, can be traced m man) details What the Buddhists 
Mere to the architecture of Northern India, that the Greeks were 
to iis sculpture Greek faces and profiles constantly occur in 
ancient Buddhist statuary They enrich almost all the larger 
museums m India, and examples may be seen at South Kensing- 
ton Ihc purest specimens ha\e been found m the Punjab, 
where the Greeks settled m greatest force In the Lahore col- 
lection there was, among other beautiful pieces, an exquisite little 
figure of an old blind man feeling his way with a staff Its 
subdued pathos, its fidelitv to nature, and its living movement 
dramatically held for the moment in sculptured suspense, 
are Greek, and nothing but Greek It is human misfortune, 
that has culminated in wandering poverty, age, and blindness 
— the ler)' curse which Sophocles makes the spurned Teiresias 
throw back upon the doomed king — 

‘ Blind, liaMng seen , 

Poor, ha\ing rolled in wealth , lie with a stifT 
Feeling Ins way to a strange land shall go ’ 


As we proceed eastw-ard from the Punjab, the Greek type Greek and 
begins to fade Purity of outline gives place to lusciousness Hindu 
of form In the female figures, the artists trust more and sculpture 
more to swelling breasts and tow'ering chignons, and load the 
neck w'lth constantly-accumulating jewels Nevertheless, the 
Grecian type of countenance long survived in Indian art It 
IS perfectly unlike the coarse, conventional ideal of beauty 
in modem Hindu sculptures, and may perhaps be traced as 
late as the delicate profiles on the so-called Sun Temple at 
Kaxarak, built in the 12th century a d on the Orissa shore 

Not only did the Greek impulse become fainter and fainter Greek 
in Indian sculpture with the lapse of time, but that impulse 
w'as Itself gradually denved from less pure and less vigorous 
sources The Greek ideal of beauty may possibly have been 
brought direct to India by the officers and artists of Alexander 
the Great But it was from Graeco-Bactna, not from Greece 
Itself, that the practical masters of Greek sculpture came to the 
Punjab Indeed, it seems probable that the most prohfic stream 
of such artistic inspirations reached India from the Roman 
Empire, and in Impenal times, rather than through even the 
indirect Grecian channels represented by the Bactrian kingdom 

It must suffice here to indicate the ethnical and dynastic Foreign 
influences thus brought to bear upon India, without attempt- o'jf 
ing to assign dates to the individual monarchs The 
chronology of the twelve centuries intervening between the 
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Grseco - Bactnan period and the Muhammadan conquest 
still depends on a mass of conflicting evidence derived from 
inscriptions, legendary literature, unwritten traditions, and 
coins ^ Four systems of computation exist, based upon the 
Vikramdditya, Saka, Seleucidan, and Parthian eras 


In the midst of the confusion, we see dim masses 
moving southwards from Central Asia into India The 
Graeco-Bactnan kings are traced by coins as far as Muttra on 
the Jumna. Their armies occupied for a time the Punjab, as 
far south as Gujardt and Smd Sanskrit texts are said to 
indicate their advance through the Middle Land of the 
Brahmans {Madhya -desha) to Sdketa (or Ajodhya), the 
capital of Oudh, and to Patnd in Behar ® Megasthenes was 
Greeks m only the first of a senes of Greek ambassadors to Bengal ” 
licngal Grecian princess became the queen of Chandra Gupta at 
Patnd {arc 306 b c ) Graeco-Bactnan girls, or Yavanis, vere 
welcome gifts, and figure in the Sanskrit drama as the per- 
sonal attendants of Indian kings They were probably fair- 
complexioned slaves from the northern regions It is nght 
to add, however, that the word Yavan has a much under 
application than merely to the Greeks or even to the Bactrians 
Greek The credentials of the Indian embassy to Augustus m 
were wntten on skins, a circumstance which per- 
haps indicates the extent to w'hich Greek usage had overcome 
Brdhmanical prejudices During the century preceding the 
Chnstian era, Scythian or Tartar hordes began to supplant 
the Graeco-Bactnan influence in the Punjab 


The 

-warns,’ 


Ancient 

-iiicl 

modem 


Ihe term Yavana, or Yona, formerly applied to any non- 
Brdhmanical race, and especially to the Greeks, was now ex- 
tended to the Sak® or Scythians It probably includes many 
various tribes of invaders from the west Patient effort will be 
required before the successive changes m the meaning of 
Yavana, both before and after the Greek penod, are worked 


^ Report of the Arcltceological Survey of WesUm India for 1874-7S) P 
49 (Mr E Thomas’ monograph) 

- Goldstuckcr assigned the Yavana siege of Saketa (Ajodhya), men 
tioncrl in the Mahabhdsh)a, to Menander , while the accounts of the Gargf 
Sanhita in the Yuga Purina speak of a Yavana expedition as far as Patna 
But, as Weber points out (ATw/ Ind Lt! , p 251, footnote 276), the ques 
lion anses as to whether these Yavanas were Grseco-Bactrians or Indo 
Sc) thnns Sec, howet cr, Report of ArcJueologtcal Survey of Western India 
for 1S74-75, p 49, and footnote 

’ tber, AAr/ hid Lit , ■p 251 (ed 1S78), enumerates four 
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out 1 he ^\ord traxdled far, and Ins survived A\Uh a strange 
Mtalil) in out of the va}' nooks of India Ihe Orissa 
chroniclers called the sea-in\adcrs from the Bay of Bengal, 
Ya\anas, and in later times the term uas applied to the 
Musalmdns ^ At the present daj , a \ ernacular form of the 
vord is said to have supplied the local name for the Arab 
settlers on the Coromandel coast - 

’ Ilnntcrs Orissa, \oI 1 pp 25, S3, nnd 2og to 232 (cd 1S72) 

- Bishop Cildwcll Ri'cs V-w-inis (Yonis) as the equivalent of the 
Son'’gas or Muhammadans of the western coast Cowf-ara/ivc Grammar 
aj li L Dtr' tdtau Lan^ua^tS, 2nd edition, p 2 (Truhiier, 1875) 
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CHAPTER VII 

SC\THIC INROADS IVTO INDIA (126 ? B C. TO 544 A-D ) 

Migrations The foregoing chapters have dealt with two streams of popula- 
tion which, starting from Central Asia, poured through the north- 
western passes of the Himdlayas, and spread themsehes out 
upon the plains of Bengal Those two great series of migrations 
are represented by the early Vedic tnbes, and b} the Gneco- 
Bactrian armies The first of them ga^e the race-t5'pe to 
Ar)an, Indian civilisation , the second impressed an influence on 
Indian saence and art, more important and more permanent 
than the mere numencal strength of the invaders would seem 
to justify But the permanent settlement of the early Vedic 
tnbes, and the shorter vehement impact of the Gr^co-Bactnan 
in\ aders, alike represent movements of the Aryan section of the 
human race. Another great family of mankind, the Turaman, 
and Tur- had also its home m Central Asia The earliest migrations of the 
nman Turanians belong to a penod absolutely pre-histonc, nor has 
inductive historj' yet apphed its scrutiny to luranian antiquit} 
vv ith aiy^thing like the success which if has achieved in regard 
to the beginnings of the Aryan peoples 
Sc)-thic Yet there is evidence to show that waves of Turanian ongin 
overtopped the Himdlaj as or pierced through their openings 
India. into India from very remote times The immigrants doubtless 
represented many difierent tnbes, but m the dim twilight of 
Indian history they are mingled together m confused masses 
known as the Scj thians There are indications that a branch of 
the Scythian hordes, who overran Asia about 625 b c, made its 
waj to Patala on the Indus, the site selected by Alexander m 
325 B c. as his place of arras in that delta, and long the capital 
of Sind under the name of Haidarabid. One portion of these 
Patala Sc) thians seems to have moved westwards bj the Persian 
Gulf to Assjna, another section is supposed to have found us 
waj north-east into the Gangetic vallej, and to ha\e branched 
off into the Sakjas of KapiTavastu, among nhom Buddha 
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■was bom During the two hundred years before the Christian 
era, the Scythic movements come a little more clearly mto 
sight, and in the first century after Chnst those movements 
culminate in a' great Indian sovereignty About 126 B c , Tue Chi 
the Tartar tnbe of Su are said to have conquered the Greek 
dynasty in Bactria, and the Grseco-Bactnan settlements in the 
Punjab were o\ erthrown by the Tue-Chi ^ 

Two centunes later, ne touch solid ground in the dynasty Kamshka, 
whose chief representative, Kamshka, held the Fourth Bud-"^®"^® 
dhist Council, arc 40 a n , and became the royal founder of 
Northern Buddhism But long anterior to the alleged Tue- 
Chi settlements in the Punjab, tribes of Scythic origin had 
found their way into India, and had left traces of non-Arj^an 
origin upon Indian civilisation Ihe sovereignty of Kamshka 
m the first century a d was not an isolated effort, but the 
ripened fruit of a series of ethnical movements 

Certain scholars believe that even before the time of Buddha, Pre Bud- 
there are relics of Scythic origin m the religion of India It 
has been suggested that the Aswamedha, or Great Horse influence'; 
Sacnfice, m some of its developments at any rate, was based 
upon Scythic ideas ‘ It was m effect,’ mates Mr Edward 
1 homas, ‘ a martial challenge, w'hich consisted in letting the 
victim who was to crown the imperial tnumph at the year’s 
end, go free to wander at will over the face of the earth , its 
sponsor being bound to follow its hoofs, and to conquer or The Hor^e 
conciliate ’ the chiefs through whose territories it passed Such Sacrifice 
a prototype seems to him to shadow forth the life of the 
Central Asian communiues of the horseman class, ‘among 
whom a captured steed had so frequently to be traced from 
camp to camp, and surrendered or fought for at last ’ ^ The 
curious connection between the Horse Sacnfice and the Man 
Sacrifice of the pre-Buddhistic rehgion of India has often been 
noticed That connection has been explained from the Indian 
point of view, by the substitution theory of a horse for a human 
victim But among the early shepherd tribes of Tibet, the 
two sacrifices coexisted as inseparable parts of The Great 

' Catena of the BudJ/nst Scriptures from the Chinese, by S Beal, pp 
126-130 See also Herodotus, j 103 to 106, Csoma de Koros, 

As Soe Beng 1833 , and H H Anaita Antujua, 212, quoted 

by Weber, Hist bid Lit p 285, ed 1S7S 

- De Guignes, supported b) Professor Cowell on the e\idence of com' 

Appendix to EIpbinstonc’s Histor}’ of India, p 269, ed 1S66 

Bepori of Archicologieal Surzey of Western India, pp 37, 3S (1S76) 

But see, in opposition to Mr Thomas’ view, M Senart in the French 
youni Asiatiqiu, 1875, P *26 ^ 
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Oath, Each year the Tibetans look The Little Oath to their 
chiefs, and sacrificed sheep, dogs, and monkeys 33ut every 
third year they solemnized 'I he Great Oath \wth offerings of 
men and horses, o\en and asses ^ 

Iluddhn, 1 Whatever significance may attach to this rite, it is certain 
Scythian(?) advent of Buddhism, .Scythic innuenccs made 

themselves felt in India Indeed, it has been attempted to 
establish a Scythic origin for Buddha himself One of his 
earliest appearances m the literature of the Christian Church 
IS as Buddha the Scythian It is argued that by no mere 
accident did the Fathers trace the Manichaian doctrine to 
Scythianus, whose disciple, Terebinthus, took the name of 
Buddha ' As already stated, the form of abjuration of the 
Manichajan heiesy mentions BdSSa and ^KvOiava? (Buddha 
and the Scjthian or Sakya), seemingly, says W eber, a sejiaration 
of Buddha Sakya-mum into tu o 1 he Indian Buddhists of the 
Southern school would dwell lightly on, or pass over altogcthc', 
a non-Aryan origin for the founder of their faith We have 
seen how the legend of Buddha in their hands assimilated 
Itself to the old epic type of the Aryan hero But a Scjthic 
origin would be congenial to the Northern school of Buddhism 
to the school which w'as consolidated by the Scythic monarch 
Kanishka, and winch supplied a religion during more than ten 
centuries to Scythic tribes of Central Asia 
Meining We find, therefore, without surprise, that the sacred books 
ofS-ikya of Tibet constantly speak of Buddha as the Sakya. In them, 
Buddha is the heir apparent to the throne of the Sakjas, Jus 
doctrine is accepted by the Sakya race, and a too strict 
adherence to its tenets of mercy ends in the destruction of the 
Sakya capital, follow’ed by the slaughter of the Sakya peojilc.'' 
If w'e could be sure that Sakya really signified Scythian, this 
evidence would be conclusive. But the e\act meaning of Sakya, 
although generally taken to be the Indian representative of 
Scythian, as the Persian Sakm was the equivalent of Scythm, 
has yet to be determined At one time it seemed as if the 

’ Early History of Tibet, in Mr Woodville Lifeof the Bttddha, 

from the Tibetan Classics, p 204 (Trbbner, 1884) 

° ‘I believe the legend of bakya was perverted into the histoiy of 
Scythianus,’ Beal’s Catena of the Buddhist Scrtptuies from the Chinese, 
p 129 (Trfibner, 1871) 

’ Weber’s IJistory of Indian Literature, p 309, footnote 363 (Trubner, 
1878) But Buddhism probably reached the Early Church through the 
Scythians , so that Buddha might be called Skuthianos, as the Scylhnn 
religious founder, without implying that he was a born Scylhnn Fide 
post, chap IX < Vide ante, p 140 
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1 ibclan records niiglu scUle the point 1 hesc hopes have, 
ho\\c\cr, been disippoinied, as the earliest 'Iibelan records 
])ro\c to be a rcflcv of foreign innucnces rather than a deposi- 
tor} of indigenous traditions 

1 ibct, Khoten, and other countries to the north of the Ariificnl 
Hiinalaaas, on adopting Huddhism, more or less unconsciously 
re cast their national traditions into Buddhist moulds ’ These traduion'; 
countries fonncd the mccting-place of two distinct streams of 
ctvahsation, — the material ci\ ihsation of China, and the religious 
cnilisation of India. Some of the carlv Tibetan legends seem 
to be clumsy copies of the stones of the fir'll Chinese sovereigns 
recorded in the Bamboo Books * The 1 ibctan classics further 
obscure the historical facts, bj a tendency to trace the ro) al lines 
of Central Asia to the famil) or early converts of Buddha , as 
certain mcdimval families of Europe claimed descent from 
the W ise Men of the East , and noble ^cuics of Rome found 
their ancestors among the heroes of the Trojan war Thus 
the first Tibetan monarch denved his line from Prasenadjit, 

King of Kosala, the life-long fnend of Buddha , and the 
dynasty of Khoten claimed, as its founder, a son of King 
Dharmasoka 

The truth is, that while Tibet obtained much of its material 
civ ilisation from China, its medicine, its mathematics, its 
weights and measures, its chronolog)', its clothing, its mul- traditions 
berries, tea, and ardent spirits , it received its religion and letters 
from India, together with its philosophv, and its ideal of the 
sjnntual life The mission of the seven Tibetan nobles to India 
to find an alphabet for the } ct unwritten language of Tibet, is an 
histoncal event of the yth centurj ad T he Indian monastery 
of Nalanda was reproduced with fidelity in the great Hsamyas, 
or religious house at Lhasa, The struggle between Chinese 
and Indian influences disclosed itself alike m the public disputa- 
tions of the Tibetan sects, and m the inner intngues of the 
palace One of the greatest of the T ibetan monarchs marned 
tw’O waves, — an Indian princess who brought Buddhist images 
from Nepal, and a Chinese princess who brought silk-brocades 
and whisky from China.^ We must therefore receive with 
caution the evidence as to the onginal signification of the 
word Sakya, derived from the records of a nation which 
was so largely indebted for its ideas and its traditions to later 
foreign sources 

’ Early Histones of Tibet and Khoten, in Mr 'RozLhiWs Life of (he 
Buddha, p 232, etc 

- Idcvi, p 203 
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That evidence should, hoveter, be stated The Tibetan 
sacred books preserve an account of the Sakya creation , of tlie 
non-sexual procession of the ancient Sakya kings , and of the 
settlement of the Sakyas at Kapila, the birthplace of Buddha. 
Their chief seat tvas the kingdom of Kosala, near the southern 
base of the Himalayas Tibetan traditions place the early 
Indian homes of the Sakyas on the banks of the Bhdgfrathf, as 
distinctly as the Vedic hjmins place the homes of the primitive 
Aryans on the tributaries of the Indus They claim, indeed, 
for Buddha a Kshattnyan descent from the noble Ishkvaku or 
Solar line But it is clear that the race customs of the Indo 
Sakyas differed in some respects from those of the Indo-Aryans 

At birth, the Sakya infant was made to bow at the feet of a 
tribal image, Taksha Sakya-vardana, which, on the presentation 
of Buddha, itself bowed down to the divine child ^ In regard 
to marriage, the old Sakya law is said to have allow'’ed a man 
only one wife - The dead were disposed of by burial, although 
cremation was not unknown In the or funeral mounds 
of Buddhism is apparently seen a reproduction of the royal 
Scythian tombs of which Herodotus speaks ® Perhaps more 
remarkable is the resemblance of the great co-decease of 
Buddha’s companions to the Scythian holocausts of the 
followers, servants and horses of a dead monarch On the 
death of Buddha, according to the Tibetan texts, a co decease 
of 18,000 of his disciples took place On the death of the 
faithful Maudgalyayana, the co-decease of disciples amounted 
to 70,000 , while on that of Sanputra, the co decease of 
Buddhist ascetics was as high as 80,000 ^ The composite 
idea of a co decease of follow’ers, together with a funeral 
mound over the relics of an illustrious personage, was in 
accordance with obsequies of the Scythian type 

Whatever may be the value of such analogies, the influence 
of the Scythian dynasties in Northern India is a histoncal 
fact The Northern or Tibetan form of Buddhism, represented 
by the Scythian monarch Kanishka and the Fourth Council ^ 
in 40 A D, soon made its way down to the plains of Hindu- 
stdn, and during the next six centuries competed with the 
earlier Buddhism of Asoka The Chinese pilgrim in 629-645 

’ Mr TtocVhiWs Life cf /he BtuMI/ft, p 17 - Ithtn, p IS 

^ Ilerofloius, iv 71, 127 

* The daughter of the king's concubine, cupbearer, nnd followers 1^ 
niso mentioned in Herodotus, iv 71 and 72 

* Mr \\nck\\\\\s Life of the Buddha, Y 141, footnote 3, and p 14S 

* Kur uirnala Onatlalia (Ceylon fnsc ), p 54 
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scvrmci?) jats and raj puts 

\ found both ihe Norllicrn or Srjthic and ihc Southern 
form'? of JiUddhism in full \igour in India He spent fourteen 
months at Chun pati, the town where Kanishka had kept his 
Chinese hostages in the Punjab , and he records the debates 
between the Northern and Southern sects of Buddhists in 
\anous places T he town of Chma-pati, ten miles west of the 
Bcasrner,' bore witness to later ages of the political connection 
of Northern India with the 'I rans-Himalajan races of Central 
and Eastern Asia. The Scjthic influence in India was a Scyiluc 
djnastic as well as a religious one The eaidencc of coins ''culemcnt 
and the names of Indian tribes or reigning families, such as 
the Sakas, Huns, and Nagas, point to Scjthian settlements 
as far south as the Central Proainccs - 

Some scholars bchc\c that the Sc\thians poured down upon Sc)!!!!!?! 
India in such masses as to supplant the previous population eJementsm 
'J he Jats or J.'its,'’ who now number 4^ millions and form one- 
fifth of the inhabitants of the Punjab, are identified with the 
Getac, and their great sub division the Dhe with the Dahae, 
whom Strabo places on the shores of the Caspian This 
view has received the support of eminent investigators, from 
Professor H H ilson to General Cunningham, the late 
Director-General of the Archteological Sune> of India The 
CMSting div ision betw’een the Jdts and the Dhe has, indeed, been (i) tIil 
traced back to the contiguity of the Massa-getae or Great 
Gctae,'* and the Dahae, vvho dwelt side b} side in Central Asia, 
and who may have advanced together during the Scythian 
mov'cments towards India on the decline of the Gra3Co-Bactnan 
Empire Without pressing such identifications too closely in 
the sen ice of particular theories, the weight of authority is m 
favour of a Scj^hian origin for the Jdts, tlie most numerous and 
valuable section of the agricultural population of the Punjab ^ 

A similar descent has been assigned to certain of the Rdjput 

• Gcncnl Cunningham’s Arc Gcog of ludta, p 2cX) 

- Muir’s 3(7;;X/(/7r Thr/j, chap \ ^oI i (1S6S) , Sir C GTa.nt’s Gazel/Cir 
of tJu Central Provinces, lx\ , etc (Nagpur, 1S70) , Reports of ^tArcha:o 
logical Survey of India and of IPes/ent India , Professor H H Wilson 
(and Dr F Hall), Vishnu Furdiia, 11 134 

® The word occurs as Jats and Jats, but the identity of the two forms 
has been established by reference to the Ain l-AKbarl Some are now 
Hindus, others Muhammadans 

< See among other places, part i\ of his Archaological Peforts, p 19 
‘ Ilassa means ‘ great ’ in Pehlevi 

®It should be mentioned, however, that Dr Trumpp believed them to 
be of Arjanongin ( 2 ’c//j-c// d Dentsch Moig Gesellsch , xn p 690) See 
Mr J Beames’ admirable edition of Sir Henr>’ Elliott’s 

of the North IVestern Piovinccs, \dl 1 pp 130-137, ed 1S69 
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tribes Colonel Tod, still the standard historian of Rdjdsthdn, 
strongly insisted on this point 

The relationship between the Jdts and the Rdjputs, 
although obscure, is acknowledged , and although the jus 
connuhi no longer exists between them, an inscription seems 
to show that they intermarried in the 5th century a d ^ 
Professor Cowell, indeed, regards the arguments for the Scythic 
descent of the Rdjputs as inconclusive - But authonties of 
\\ eight have deduced, alike from local investigation ^ and 
from Sanskrit literature,^ a Scythic origin for the Jdts and for 
certain of the Rdjput tribes The question has lately been 
discussed, with the fulness of local knowledge, by Mr Denzil 
Ibbetson, the chief Census officer for the Punjab m 1881 
His conclusions are — First, that the terms Rdjput and Jat 
indicate a difference in occupation and not in origin Second, 
that even if they represent distinct waves of migration, sepa- 
rated by an interval of time, ‘ they belong to one and the same 
ethnic stock ’ Third, ‘ that whether Jats and Rdjputs were 
or were not originally distinct,’ ‘the two now form a common 
stock , the distinction between Jat and Rdjput being social 
rather than ethnic.’® We shall see that earlier migrations of 
Central Asian hordes also supplied certain of the Ndgd, or 
so-called aboriginal, races of India 

The Scythic settlements were not effected without a struggle 
As Chandra Gupta had advanced from the Gangetic valley, and 
rolled back the tide of Grasco-Bactrian conquest, 312-306 b c , 

' Inscription discovered in Kotah State , No i of Inscription Appendix 
to Colonel Tod’s Annals and Anttquitus of RdjAslhdn, vol 1. p 
note 3 (Madras Reprint, 1873) Although Tod is still the standard 
histonan of Rdjputana, and will ever retain an honoured place as an 
onginal investigator, his ethnical theories must be received v ith caution 
- Appendix to LIphmstone’s Hist Ind , pp 250 et seq , ed 1S66 
^ Tod’s Rdjdslhdn, pp 52, 483, 500, etc , vol 1 (Madras Reprint, 

1S73) 

< Dr Fitz Edward Hall’s edition of Professor H H Wilson’s Vuhnn 
Purana, vol 11 p 134. The Ilunas, according to Wilson, were ‘the 
white Huns who were established in the Punjab, and along the Indus, as 
we know from Arrian, Strabo, and Ptolemy, confirmed by recent discoveries 
of their coins and by inscriptions ’ ‘ I am not prepared,' says Dr Fitz- 
Edward Hall, ‘to deny that the ancient Hindus when they spoke of the 
Hunas included the Huns In the Middle Ages, howexer, it is certain 
that a race called Huna was understood by the learned of India to form a 
division of the Rshattnyas.’ Professor Dowson’s Hind Mythology^ 
eta, p 122 

* See the ethnographical volume of the Punjab Census for 1881, paras 
421, 422 et seq , by Mr Dentil Jelf Ibbetson, of the Bengal Civil Service, 
p 220 (Government Press, Calcutta, 1883) 
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so the native princes who stemmed the torrent of Scythian 
in\.asion are the Indian heroes of the first century before and 
after Christ Vikramdditya, King of Ujjain, appears to have 
won his paramount place m Indian story by i-iving out the 
invaders An era, the Samvai, beginning m 57 b c , was Samvai 
founded m honour of his achievements Its date ^ seems 57 
at vanance with his legendary victories over the Scythian ^ ^ 
Kanishka in the ist century after Christ ^ But the very title 
of Its founder suffices to commemorate his struggle against 
the northern hordes, as Vikramdditya Sakdn, or Vikramdditya, 
the Enemy of the Scythians 

The name of Vikramddity^, ‘A very Sun m Prowess,’ was 
borne, as we have seen, by several Indian monarchs In 
later ages their separate identity was merged in the ancient 
renown of the Slayer of the Scythians, who thus combined the 
fame of many Vikram^dityas There was a tendency to 
assign to his penod the most eminent Indian works in science 
and poetry', — works which we know must belong to a date long 
after the first century of our era His reign forms the Augustan 
era of Sanskrit literature, and tradition fondly ascnbed the 
highest products of the Indian intellect during many later cen- 
turies to the poets and philosophers, or Nine Gems, of this 
Vikramaditja’s Court As Chandra Gupta, who freed India from 
the Greeks, is celebrated in the drama Mudrd-rdkshasa , so 
Vikramdditya, the vanquisher of the Scythians, forms the central 
royal personage of the Hindu stage 

Vikramaditya’s achievements, however, furnished no final de- Saka or 
In erance, but merely form an episode in the long struggle between f^cythnn 
the Indian d}masties and new races from the north Another a d 
popular era, the Sdka, literally the Scythian, takes its com- 
mencement m 78 A.D and is supposed to commemorate the 
defeat of the Scythians by a king of Southern India, Salivahand 
Dunng the seven centuries which follow'ed, three powerful mon- 
archies, the Senas, Guptas, and Valabhis, established themselves 

1 Samvatsara, the ‘ Year ’ The uncertainty which surrounds even this 
long-accepted finger post m Indian chronologj may be seen from Dr J 
Fergusson’s paper ‘ On the Saka and Samvat and Gupta eras ’ {yournal 
Roi As Soc , New Senes, vol xn ), especiallj p 172 

- The Hushka, Jushka, and Kanishka family of the Rdjd Taraugim, 
or Chronicles of Kashmir, are proved by inscriptions to belong to the 4th 
century of the Seleucidan era, or the 1 st century A.D 

* Monday, 14th March 78 A.D , Julian stjle 

♦ General Cunningham , see also Mr Edw Thomas’ letter, dated l6tli 
September 1S74, to The Academy, which bnngs this date within the penod 
of the Kanishka familj (2 B C to 87 v D ) 
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Stna (Sail) m Northern and Western India The Senas and Smghas, or 
dynasty, Satraps of Surdshtra, are traced by coins and inscriptions from 6o 

235 AD or 70 B c to after 235 a d ^ After the Senas come the Guptas 

of Kanauj," in the North-AVestern Provinces, the Middle Land 
Oupta of ancient Brdhmanism The Guptas introduced an era of 
dynasty, commencing in 319 a.d , and ruled in person or 

AD by viceroys over Northern India during 150 years, as far to 
the south-west as Kalhidwdr The Gupta dynasty vas over- 
thrown by foreign invaders, apparently a new influx of Huns 
or Tartars from the north-west (450-470 A.D ) 

Valabhl The Valabhfs succeeded the Guptas, and ruled over Cutch, 
north-western Bombay,^ and Mdlwa, from 480 to after 722 a D 
A D The Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang, gives a full account of 
the court and people of Valabhf (630-640 a.d ) Buddhism was 
the State religion, but heretics, i e Brahmans, abounded , and 
the Buddhists themselves were divided between the northern 


Long 

struggle 

against 

bcythic 

invaders, 

57 B c to 

544 A D 


school of the Scythian dynasties, and the southern or Indian 
school of Asoka The Valabhls seem to have been overthrown 
by the early Arab invaders of Sind m the 8th century 

The relations of these three Indian dynasties, the Senas, 
Guptas, and Valabhfs, to the successive hordes of Scythians, 
who poured down on Northern India, are obscure. There 
IS abundant evidence of a long-continued struggle, but the 
efforts to affix dates to its chief episodes have not >et pro- 
duced results which can be accepted as final Two Vikrama- 
ditya Sakiris, or vanquishers of the Scythians, are required 
for the purposes of chronology , and the great battle of Konir 
near Miiltin, in w^hich the Scythian hosts penshed, has been 
shifted backwards and forwards from 78 to 544 ad® 

The truth seems to be that, during the first six centuries of 
the Christian era, the fortunes of the Scythian or Tartar races 
rose and fell from time to time m Northern India They more 
than once sustained great defeats , and they more than once 
overthrew the native dynasties Iheir presence is popularly 

^ By Mr Newton See Mr E Thomas on the Coins of the Sdh Kings, 
Archad Rep WesUnt India, ^ 44(1876), and Dr J Fergusson, 

Roy As Soc , 18S0 

* Now a town of only 16,646 inhabitants in FarukhibM District, but 
with ruins extending over a semicircle of 4 miles in diameter 

® Lat-desha, including the collectorates of Surat, Broach, Kajka, 
and parts of Baroda temton 

■•Ihe genealogy IS worked out in detail by Mr E Thomas, i/t supra, 
pp 80-82 

^ 78 A D was the popularly recei\ed date, commemorated by the Saka 
era , ‘between 524 and 544 A D ’ is suggested by Dr Fergusson (p 2S4 
of journal Rpj As See , vol mi ) in 18S0 
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the territory of non-Ar)an races When we begin to catch 
historical glimpses of India, we find the countries even around 
the northern Ar)’an centre ruled by non-Arj an princes The 
Nandas, whom Chandra Gupta succeeded m Behar, appear as 
a Sudra or non-Arjan dj nasty, and according to one account, 
Chandra Gupta and his grandson Asoka came of the same stock ' 
I’rc- The Buddhist religion did much to incorporate the pre-Ar}an 

kingdoms ^^to the Indian polity Dunng the long struggle of the 

in Indo-Aiy'ans against Grasco-Bactnan and Sc) thian inroads (627 

B c to 544 A.D ), the Indian aboriginal races must have had an 
increasing importance, whether as enemies or allies At the end 
of that struggle, we discover them ruling in some of the fairest 
tracts of Northern India In almost every Distnct throughout 
Oudh and the North-Western Provinces, ruined towns and forts 
are asenbed to aboriginal races who ruled at different penods, 
according to the local legends, between the 5th and Jith 
centuries a.d When the Muhammadan conquest supplies a 
firmer historical footing, after 1000 a d , non-Aiyan tnbes were 
still in possession of several of these Distncts, and had onlj 
been lately ousted from others 

The The Statistical Survey of India has brought together many 

onuwd these obscure races It is impossible to follow that 

Pindi survey through each locality , the following paragraphs indicate, 

Distnct ^^'lth the utmost brevity, a few of the results Starting from the 

West, Alexander the Great found Rawal Pinbi Distnct m 
The the hands of the Takkas or Takshaks, from whom its Greek 
lakshaks Taxila was denved. This people has been traced 

Sixth Cen to a Scythian migration about the -fith century b c - Their 
tut)' r c , settlements in the 4th centur}' B c seem to have extended 
327 re from the Paroparaisan range® in Afghdnistdn to deep into 
Northern India. Their Punjab capital, Takshdsila, or TaxDa, 
was the largest city which Alexander met with between the Indus 
and the Jehlam (327 bc.) ^ Salihdvana, from whom the Saka 

’ The Mndra rdkshasa represents Chandra Gupta as related to the last 
of the Nandas , the Commentator of the Vts/mu Purana says he was the 
son of a Nanda by a low-caste woman. Prof Dow son’s P>ici Hindu 
Mythology, etc , p 6S (Truhner, 1879) 

- Such dates have no pretension to be an) thing more than intelligent 
conjectures based on very inadequate evidence With regard to the Tak- 
shaks, see Colonel Tod and the anthonties vihich he quotes, Pajdsibdn, 
\ol 1 p 33^arjj»i, pp et stq (Madras Repnnt, 1873) 

® Where -Alexander found them as the Parae takae — pahan or HiU 
Takae (?) 

■* Anian. ThcBrihman mythologists, of course, produce an Aryan pedi- 
gree for so important a person as King Taksha, and make him the son of 
Bbarata and nephew of Rama chandra. 
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or Scythian en, took its commencement (78 a d), is held by The 
some authorities to ha\e been of Takshak descent^ In the > 
7th century a d , Taki,‘ perhaps derived from the same race, , ^ ^ 

M as the capital of the Punjab 1 he Scythic Takshaks, indeed, ^ ^ 
are supposed to have been the source of the great Serpent Race, iSSi a d 
tlie Takshakas or Nagds, who figure so prominently m Sanskrit 
literature and art, and uhose name is still borne by the Ndgd 
tribes of our oi\n day The Takkas remaining to the present 
time are found only in the Districts of Delhi and Kamal 
They number 14,305, of whom about three - fourths have 
adopted the faith of Isldm 

Ihe words Ndgd and Takshaka m Sanskrit both mean The 
a ‘ snake,’ or tailed monster As the Takshakas have been 
questionably connected iMth the Scythian Takkas, so the Ndgds 
ha\ e been deri\ ed, by conjecture in the absence of evidence, 
from the Tartar patriarch Nagas, the second son of Llkhdn ■* 

Both the terms, Nagds and Takshakas, seem to have been 
loosely applied by the Sansknt writers to a variety of non-Aiy^an 
peoples in India, uhose religion was of an anti-Arj'an type 
We learn, for example, how the five Pdndai'a brethren of 
the hlahdbhdrata burned out the snake-king Takshaka from 
his primeial Khdndava forest The Takshaks and Ndgds 
Mere the tree and serpent worshippers, n’hose rites and 
objects of adoration have impressed themselves deeply on the 
architecture and sculptures of India. Ihey included, m a 
confused manner, several different races of Scythic origin 

The chief authority on Tree and Serpent Worship in India Indo- 
has delibeiately selected the term ‘Scjthian’for the anti-Aij'an 
elements, which entered so largely into the Indian religions 
both in ancient and m modem times ^ The Chinese records 
give a full account of the Ndga geography of ancient India. 

The Ndgd kingdoms were both numerous and powerful, and 
Buddhism denved many of its royal converts from them The 
1 Tod, RdjasMit, vol i p 95 (ed 1873) 

- Taki, or Asarur, 45 miles west of Lahore General Cunningham, Aitc 
Geog of India, p 191, and Map vi (ed 1871) This Taki lies, however, 
considerably to the south east of the Takshasila of Alexander’s expedition 
3 Tod, A’d/ifrr/nfK, vol 1 p 53 (ed 1873) , a very doubtful authonty 
*• Dr J Fergus'-on’s Tree and Serpent Worship, pp 71, 7 ^ (India 
Museum, 4to, 1868) For the results of more recent local research, see 
Mr Rnett-Camacs papers in the Journal of the As Soc , Bengal, ‘The 
bnake S3 mbol in India,’ ‘Ancient Sculptunngs on Rocks,’ ‘Stone Carv 
mgs at Mdinpun,’ etc. , the Honourable Rao Sahib Vishvanaks Nara}an 
Mandbk’s ‘ Serpent Worship in Western India,’ and other essays in the 
Bombay As Soc Journal, also, Reports of Archaologieal Swvey, Western 
India 
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Chinese chroniclers, indeed, classify the N.igd princes of India 
into two great divisions, as Buddhists and non - Buddhists 
The serpent-worship, which formed so typical a charactensiic 
of the Indo-Scythic races, led the Chinese to confound those 
tribes with the objects of their adorations , and the fierce Indo- 
become Scythic Ndgas would almost seem to be the originals of the 

D^on- Dragon races of Chinese Buddhism and Chinese art Tlie 
races of compromises to which Buddhism submitted, Mith a view to 
China winning the support of the Ndgd peoples, will be referred 
to in the following chapter, on the Rise of Hinduism 

As the Greek invaders found Rdwal Pindi Distnct m 
possession of a Scythic race of Takkas in 327 b c, so the 
Musalmdn conqueror found it inhabited by a fierce non Arj’an 
The race of Ghakkars thirteen hundred years later The Ghakkars 
ofRdwd ^ imperilled the safety of Mahmud of Gliaznf in 1008 
Pmdi, Fanshta describes them as savages, addicted to polyandry and 
1008-1857 infantiade. The tide of Muhammadan conquest rolled on, 
but the Ghakkars remained in possession of their sub-Hima- 
layan tracL^ In 1205 they ravaged the Punjab to the gates of 
Lahore, in 1206 they stabbed the Muhammadan Sultin in 
his tent, and in spite of conversion to Isldm by the sword, it 
was not till 1525 that they made their submission to the 
Emperor Babar in return for a grant of territory Dunng the 
next two centunes they rendered great services to the Mughal 
dynasty against the Afghan usurpers, and rose to high influence 
in the Punjab Driven from the plains by the Sikhs in 1765 
A D , the Ghakkar chiefs maintained their independence m 
the Murree (Mam) Hills till 1830, when they were crushed 
after a bloody struggle In 1S49, Rifwal Pindi passed, with 
the rest of the Sikh territones, under British rule But the 
Ghakkars revolted four years afterwards, and threatened 
Murree, the summer capital of the Punjab, as lately as 1857 
The Ghakkars are now found in the Punjab Districts of Rifival 
Pindi, Jehlam, and Hazara. Their total number was returned 
at 25,789 in 1881 They are described by their British officers 
as ‘ a fine spirited race, gentlemen in ancestry and bearing, and 
clinging under all reverses to the traditions of noble blood 

Tre The population of Rawal Pindi District has been selected to 

BnreiHy”^ illustrate the long-continued presence and vitality of the pre- 
iJistnct Arj'an element in India. Other parts of the country must be 

' For a summary of their later history', see article on ItAW'AL PiNDl 
District, 77/i; Imperial Gazetteer of India 
* The Imperial Gazetteer of India, article Rawal Pivdi District 
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more briefly dealt Proceeding inwards into the North- 

Western Prorinces, we everywhere find traces of an early 
Buddhist civilisation in contact with, or overturned by, rude 
non-Arjain tribes In Bareilly District, for example, the wild 
Ahlrs from the north, the Bhils from the south, and the Bhars 
from the east, seem to have expelled highly-de\ eloped Arj’an 
communities at some period before 1000 a d Still farther to 
the east, all remains of pre historic masonry in Oudh and the 
North-Western Provinces are assigned to the ancient Buddhists 
or to a non-Ar}’an race of Bhars 

The Bhars appear to have possessed the north Gangetic The Bhars 
plains in the centuries coeval with the fall of Buddhism ’a Oudh 
Pheir kingdoms extended over most of Oudh Lofty mounds 
covered with ancient groves mark the sites of their forgotten 
cities , and they are the mysterious ' fort-builders ’ to whom " 
the peasantry ascribe any rum of unusual size In the 
central valley of the Ganges, their power is said to have 
been crushed by the Sharki dynasty of Jaunpur in the end injaun- 
of the 14th centur}’ In the Districts north of the Gan- par 
getic plain, the Bhars figure still more prominently in local 
traditions, and an attempt has been made to trace their con- 
tinuous history In Gorakhpur District, the aboriginal in Gorakh 
Iharus and Bhars seem to have overwhelmed the early P“'‘ 
outposts of Arj'an civilisation several centuries before Christ 
'I heir appearance on the scene is connected with the rise of 
Buddhism They became vassals of the Buddhist kingdom 
of Behar on the south-east , and on the fall of that power, 
about 550 AD, they regained their independence. The 
Chinese pilgrim in the 7th century comments in this region 
on the large number of monasteries and towers — the latter 
jirobably a monument of the struggle with the aboriginal 
Bhars, who were here finally crushed between the 7th and the ' 
loth centuries ad In 1881, the total Bhar population of 
Oudh and the North-Western Provinces numbered 349,113 

As we advance still farther eastwards into Bengal, we find 
that the non-Aryan races have within historical tune supplied a 
large part of the Hindu population In the north, the Koch The Koch 
established their dominion upon the rums of the Aryan 
kingdom of Kdmrdp, which the; Afghdn King of Bengal had Beng-il 
overthrown in 1489 The Koch gave their name to the 
Native State of Kuch Behar, and theu- descendants, together In Kuch 
wuth those of other non-Aryan tnbes, ‘form the mass of the 
people in the neighbouring British Districts, such as Rangpur in Rang- 
In 1881, they numbered million m Northern Bengal and P"’’ 
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Behar One part of them got nd of their Ion origin by bccom 
mg Musalmdns, and thus obtained the social criuality nhicli 
Isldm grants to all mankind ’Ihc rest ha%c merged more or 
less imperfectly into the Hindu population , and about three- 
quarters of a million of them claim, m virtue of their position 
as an old dominant race, to belong to the Kshattrija caste 
They call themselves Rdjbansis, a term exactly corresponding 
to the Rdjputs of Western India The Hinduized Rdjds of 
Kuch Behar obtained for their ancestors a divine origin from 
their Brahman genealogists, m order to efface their aboriginal 
descent, and among the nobility all mention of the Koch tribe 
was avoided The present Mahardjd married the daughter 
of the celebrated theistic apostle, Keshab Ciiandra Sen, the 
leader of the Brahmo Samdj He is an lionorarj' major in the 
Bntish army, and takes a prominent jiart m Calcutta and 
Simla society 


Ahams of Proceeding still eastwards, the adjacent \allc} of Assam was, 
until the last century, the seat of another non-Arjan ruling 
race The Ahams entered Assam from the south-east about 
^ 35 ° (?) A D , had firmly established their power in 16C3, 
gradually yielded to Hinduism, and were oterpowered b} 
fresh Buddhist invasions from Burma between 1750 and 1825, 
when the valley w'as annexed to British India The Ahams 
have been completely crushed as a dominant race, and their 
old national pnests, to the number of 253,860, ha\e been 
forced to become tillers of the soil for a Ining But the 
people of Assam are still so essentially made up of abonginal 
races and their Hinduized descendants, that not 130,000 
persons of even alleged pure Arj-an descent can be found in a 
population exceeding 4J millions 1 

The foregoing summary has been confined to races north of 
the Ganges Passing to the southern Gangetic plain, w e find 
that almost every tract has traditions of a pre-Aiyan tribe, 
either as a once-dominant race or as lying at the root of the 
local population. The great Division of Bundelkhand con- 
Aborigines tains several crushed peoples of this class, and takes its name 
from the Bundelas, a tribe of at least semi-abongmal descent 

^ The Brahmans m Assam number only 119,075 (being fewer than the 
Kalitas or old pnests of the Ahams, 253,860), out of a total population 
in Assam of 4,881,426, while the Koch alone number about 230,382, and 
even the crushed Ahams I 79 i 3 t 4 Kor further particulars regarding these 
races, see The Lnpenal Gazetteer of India, article Assam 
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As ^\e rise from the Gangetic plains into the highlands of 
the Central Provinces, we reach the abiding home of the non- 
Ar)'an tubes One such race after another — Gauhs, Ndgas, 

Gonds, Ahfrs, Bhds — ruled from the Sdtpura plateau ^ Some 
of their chiefs and leading families now claim to be Kshattriyas, 
and a section of one of the lowest races, the Chauhdns, 
borroived their name from the noble ‘ Chauhdn ’ Rdjputs 

In the Lover Provinces of Bengal, we find the delta m Lower 
peopled by masses of pre-Arj'an origin One section of them , 
has merged into low-class Hindus , another section has sought 
a more equal social organisation by accepting the creed of 
]\Iuhammad But such changes of faith do not alter their 
ethnical type , and the Musalman of the delta differs as widely 
in race from the Afghdn, as the low-caste Hindu of the delta 
differs from the Brdhman Throughout Southern India, the m 
non-Aryan elements form almost the entire population, and Southern 
have supplied the great Dravidian family of languages, which 
are spoken by 28 millions of people. Two of our oldest and 
most faithful allies in the Madras Presidency, the enlightened 
dynasty of Travancore, and the ancient princes of Pudukotta, 
are survivals of the time when non--\ryan sovereigns ruled over 
Southern India, 

The Scythic inroads, and the ancient Ndgd and so called Scythic 
abonginal tribes, have, however, not merely left behmd 
remnants of races in mdividual Districts They have affected on 
the character of the whole population, and profoundly Hinduism 
influenced the religious beliefs and domestic institutions of 
India. In the Veda we see highly developed communities 
of the Arjan stock, worshipping bright and friendly gods, 
honouring woman, and assigning to her an important position 
m the family life. Husband and wife were the Dampati, or 
jomt rulers of the Indo-Aryan household Traditions of the 
freedom of voman among the ancient Aryan settlers survive m 
the swayainvara or Maiden’s Own Choice of a Husband, in 
the epic poems 

The curtain of Vedic and Post-Vedic literature falls upon On the 
the scene before the 5th century b c When the curtain rises 

on the domestic and religious life of mediaeval India, m the domestic 

life of 

1 See Central Provinces, Tht Imperial Gazetteer of India The Gaulis modem 
are locally beheved to have been earlier fort-builders than the Gonds (see 
for example, article Saoner) , and some of the Gond chiefs trace their 
descent through 54 generations to a well recorded ancestor assigned to 91 
A D (see The Imperial Gazetteer of India, article Saranghak) 
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CHAPTER VIII 

RISE OF HINDUISM {750 TO 1520 A D ) 

Erom these dnerse races, pre-Arj’an, Aryan, and Scythic, Rise op 
the population of India has been made up The task 
organizing them fell to the Brdhmans That ancient caste, 
which had never quitted the scene even during the height 
of the Buddhistic supremacy, stepped forward to the front 
of the stage upon the decay of the Buddhist faith The 
Chinese pilgrim, about 640 a d , had found Brdhmanism 
and Buddhism co existing throughout India The conflict of 
creeds brought forth a great line of Brdhman apostles, from 
the Sth to the i6th century ad, with occasional successors 
down to our own day The disintegration of Buddhism, as 
we have seen, occupied many hundred years, perhaps from 
300 to TOOO A D ^ 

The Hindus take the Sth century as the turning-point in the Kumanla, 
struggle. About 750 ad , arose a holy Brdhman of Bengal, 
Kumdrila Bhatta by name, preaching the old Vedic doctnne 
of a personal Creator and God Before this reahstic theolog)', 
the impersonal abstractions of the Buddhists succumbed , and 
according to a later legend, the reformer wielded the sword' of 
the flesh not less trenchantly than the weapons of the spirit , 

A Sansknt writer, hladhava-Achdrya, of the 14th century A.D , 
relates how Sudhanwan, a pnnce in Southern India, 'com- 
manded his servants to put to death the old men and the Persecu 
children of the Buddhists, from the bndge of Rima [the ndge 
of reefs which connects India with Ceylon] to the Snow7 
Mountain let him who slays not, be slam.’ 2 

^ From the language of the Saddhanna Pundanka, translated into 
Chinese before the end of the 3rd century a D , H H Wilson infers 
that even at that early date ‘ the career of the Buddhists had not been one 
of uninterrupted success, although the opposition had not been such as 
to arrest their progress ’ vol ii p 366, ed 1862) The existence 

of Buddhism in India is abundantly attested to 1000 A D 

- Quoted by H H Wilson, ut supra See also Lassen’s Indtschc 
AUci Ihumshinde, \o\ u p 70S , Colebrooke’s .ffwajv, p 190 
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dn ision , the ‘ once-born ’ or distinct]}'- non-Aryan to the 
same principle, but profoundly modified by the concurrent 
jinnciple of employment , nhile the nn\ed progeny of the ti\o 
are classified solely according to their occupation But even Even ihe 
aipong the Brdhmans, whose pride of race and continuity of 
tradition should render them the firmest ethnical unit among ethnical 
the Indian castes, classification by employment and by geo- 
graphical situation plays a \er}' important part, and the Brdh- 
mans, so far from being a compact unit, are made up of several 
hundred castes, who cannot intermarr}', nor eat food cooked 
by each other They follow ever}’ employment, from the 
calm of Behar m their stainless white robes, and the 

haughty pnests of Benares, to the potato-growing Brdhmans 
of Orissa, ‘ half naked peasants, struggling along under their 
baskets of yams, wath a filthy little Brdhmamcal thread over 
their shoulder ’ ’ 

In many parts of India, Brahmans may be found earning The Brah- 
theu- livelihood as porters, shepherds, cultivators, potters, and "’'in cast': 
fishermen, side by side with others who would rather starve 
and see their wives and little ones die of hunger, than 
demean themselves to manual labour, or allow food prepared 
by a man of inferior caste to pass their lips Classification by 
locality introduces another set of distinctions among the 
Brdhmans In Low’er Bengal jails, a convict Brdhraan from 
Behar or the North-Western Provinces used to be highly 
valued, as the only person who could prepare food for all classes 
of Brdhman pnsoners In 1864, the author saw a Brdhman 
felon try to starve himself to death, and submit to a flogging 
rather than eat his food, on account of scruples as to whether 
the birthplace of the North-Western Brdhman, who had cooked 
It, w'as equal m sanctity to his own native district The 
Brdhmans are popularly divided into ten great septs, according 
to their locality, five on the north, and five on the south of the 
Vindhya range ^ But the minor distinctions are innumer- 
able Thus, the first of the five northern Brahman septs, the 

1 See Hunter’s Orissa, vol i pp 238 et seq (ed 1872), where 25 pages 
are devoted to the diversities of the Brdhmans m occupation and race 
Also Hindu Tnbes and Castes, by the Rev M A. Shernng, Introd xxi 
vol n (4to, Calcutta, 1879) 

:: Thus tabulated according to a Sansknt mnemonic Sloka — 

I The five Gauras north of the Vmdhyd range — 

(1) The Sdiarwatas, so called from the country watered by 

the nver Saraswatl 

(2) The Kdnyakubjns, so called from the Kanyakubja or 

Kanauj country 
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Siraswatas m the Punjab, consist of 469 classes ^ Shernng 
enumerated 1886 separate Brd.hmanical tribes ^ Dr Wilson, 
of Bombay, carried his learned work on Caste to the length of 
tr\o volumes, aggregating 678 pages, before his death, but he 
had not completed his analysis of even a single caste— tlie 
Brdhmans 

It will be readily understood, therefore, how numerous are 
the sub-divisions, and how complex is the constitution, of the 
lower castes The Rdjputs now number 590 separately- 
named tribes m different parts of India ^ But a process of 
sjnthesis as w'ell as of analj'sis has been going on among the 
Indian peoples In many outlying Provinces, we see non- 
Arj’an chiefs and warlike tribes turn into Aryan Rajputs 
before our eyes ^ Well-know n legends have been handed 
down of large bodies of aliens being incorporated from 
time to time even into the Brdhman caste ^ But besides 
these ‘ manufactured Brdhmans,’ and the ethnical syncretisms 
which they represent, there has been a steady process of 
amalgamation among the Hindus by mixed marriage® The 
Siidras, says Mr Shernng, ‘display a great intermingling 
of races Every caste exhibits this confusion They form 
a living and practical testimony to the fact ihat in former 
times the upper and lower classes of native society, by which I 

(3) The Gatiras proper, so calletl from Giur, or the counlrj 

of the Low er Ganges 

' (4) The Utkatas., of the Prorince of Utkala or Odra (Onssa) 

(5) The I^latlhilas, of the Prorince of Mithila (Tirhut) 

II The five Dravidas south of the Vindhjd range — 

(1) The MahdrAshtras, of the country of the Marathi language 

(2) The Avdhras or Tailangas, of the countr3 of the Tclugu 

language 

(3) The Dravidas proper, of the country of the Dravidian or 

Tamil language 

(4) The Kaiiiitas, of the Kamalika, or the country of the 

Canarese language 

(5) The Giiryaras, of Gurjarishtra, or the country of the 

Gujarati language 

^ Compiled by Pandit Radha Krishna, quoted bj Dr J tVilson, Indian 
Caste, part ii pp 126-133 

- Hmdu Tribes and CasUSjY^ x\ii -\lvi rol ii (410, Calcutta, 1S79) 

® See Sherring, Hindu Tribes and Castes, \ol 11 pp h -Ixv 
* bee Sherring, Hindu Tribes and Castes, \ol ii p Krii 
■•Hunter’s Onssa, rol 1 p 247 (m Oudh), p 248 (m Bhagalpur), 
j) 254 (in Malabar), etc, 

® bee two interesting articles from opposite points of aaew, on the 
sjaithctic aspects of caste, bj the Rev Mr Shernng, of Benares, and bj 
Jogendra Chandra Ghose, m the Calcutta Kcvicv.’, Oct 18S0 
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n>L in the. Hindu Tnd non Hindu popuhlion of India, formed 
allnnccs ^\uh one .innllicr on a prodigious scale, and tint the 
ofT>piiim of the'^e alinnees wore in man} instances gathered 
together into '-eparate castes and denominated Siidras ’* 

J he Hindu custom now forbids marriage betneen (i) per- 
sons of the 'amc or kindred, and ( 2 ) persons of different 
• astes l!ut this ])recisc double rule has been armed at onl} Hindu 
ifter main intermediate c\jiermKnts in endogamous and c\o- 
^amous tribal life I he transitions arc t) pified b) the pol}andr} 

Ilf Drauindi in the MalnblHrata, and b\ man} caste customs 
relating to marriage, inheritance, ind the family tic, which 
survive to this dav Such survivals constitute an important 
brancli of law, in fact, the domestic ‘common law ’ of India, - 
and furnish one of the chief di/Ticultits m the wav of Anglo- 
Inoian codification 1 hus, to take a single point, the rules Sunnals 
regarding marriage exhibit ever} jihasc from the cominilsor} 
jiolvandr} of the old Nairs, the permissive pol}andry of the 
Punjab Ills, and the condonement of adulter} with a husband’s 
brother or kinsman among the Karakal VelKIars of Madura , 
to the liw of Lev irate among the Mifrs and Nuni},is, the legal 
.re-marruee of widows among the low caste Hindus, and the 
stringent prgj isions against such re marriages among the higher 
castes \l tins dav, the Lairs exhibit several of the stages in 
the advance from ])ol}andric to monogamous inslilulions 
J he conflict hclwccn pol}audr} and the more civilised marriage 
s}stcm of the Hindus is going on before our c}cs in, Malabar 
\mong the Koils, although pol}andry is forgotten, the right of 
disposing of a girl in marriage still belongs, in certain cases, 
to the vtaiema! uncle, — a relic of the ])ol}andnc system of 
succession through females This tribe also preserves the form 
of marriage by ‘ capture ’ 

I he Bialiiiiaiias indicate that the blood of the Hindus Ancient 
was, even in the carl} posi-Vcdic period, greatly intermingled ^ 

Ihe ancient marriage code recognised as lawful, unions of 
men of higher caste with females from an} of the lower ones, 
and their offspring'* had a ([uite different social status from 

' CalcuHa c\lii [i 225 

- Among man) trcalisLS on tins subject, Arthur bteele’s and Custom 
of iJiitdu Castes (iSS'b) deals with Western India, Nelson’s Vtcia of IJuidu 
Lav (1S77), and Burnell’s Dayazshhaga, etc., may be quoted for the 
Xladras Prcsidcnc) , Beames’ admirable edition of Sir Henry Elliot’s 
Trthes of ihe North Western Proviuecs, and Shemng’s Hindu Trtlhs 
(besides more strictly legal treatises), for Bengal 

•* Tlie Tatttiri^a Brahmana of the Krishna Yajur Veda (quoted b) Dr 
] Wilson, Caste, \ pp 127-132) enumerates 159 castes * Anidoma 
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the progeny,^ _ of illicit concubinage_ The laws of Manu 
'Sisclose how widely such connections had influenced the 
structure of Indian society 2000 years ago , and the Census 
proves that the mixed castes still form the great body of the 
Hindu population In dealing with Indian caste, we must 
therefore allow, not only for the ethnical and geographical 
elements into which it is resolvable, but also for the synthetic 
processes by which it has been built up 
The ‘ oc- The same remark applies to the other principle of classifi- 
basu^oT which caste rests, namely, according to the employ- 

caste ments of the people On the one hand, there has been a 
tendency to erect every separate employment in each separate 
Changes Province into a distinct caste On the other hand, there has 
pation'^’\y a practice (which European observers are apt to over- 
castes look) of the lower castes changing their occupation, and in 
some cases deliberately raising themselves m the social scale 
Thus the Vaisya caste, literally the vis or general body of 
the Aryan settlers, were in ancient times the tillers of the 
soil They have abandoned this laborious occupation to the 
Sudra and mixed castes, and are now the merchants and 
bankers of India. ‘Fair in complexion,’ n rites the most 
accurate of recent students of caste,- ‘with rather delicate 
features, and a certain refinement depicted on their coun- 
tenances, sharp of eye, intelligent of face, and polite of 
The Vais- bearing,’ the Vaisyas ‘ must have radically changed since the 
days when their forefathers delved, sowed, and reaped ’ Indeed, 
so great is the change, that a heated controversy is going on in 
Hindu society as to whether the Bengali baiityds, or merchant- 
bankers, are really of Vaisya descent or of a higher ongin 
Such a rise in the social scale is usually the unconscious 
work of tune, but there are also legends of distinct acts of self- 
assertion by individual castes In Southern India, the gold- 
Gold- smiths strenuously resisted the rule of the Brdhmans, and for 
lTaclras°^ ages claimed to be the true spintual guides, stjding themselves 
dchdryas, ‘ religious teachers,’ and wearing the sacred thread 
Their pretensions are supposed to have given rise to the 
great division of castes in Madras, into the ‘ Right-hand,’ or 
the cultivating and trading castes who supported the Brcihmans , 

^ Praiiloma For an arrangement of 134 Indian castes, according to 
their ongin, or ‘procession’ from (i) regular full mamage by members 
of the same caste, (2) anuloma, (3) pratiloina, (4) Vrdlja-Sanlait, ( 5 ) 
adultery, (6) incest, (7) degeneratron , Wilson, Indian Caste, 11 pp 39 ~ 7 ° 

- The Rev M A Shemng (deceased, alas, since the above was wntten, 
after a life of noble devotion and self sacrifice to the Indian people), 
CahitUa Rcvirat, October 1880, p 220 
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ind ihc 'Li-fi Inncl,’ chicfl) cnft'inicn who sided witli the n’^tisan 
opposition to ]?nhinin siijircinncj • 

In Ikngal, a siinihr opi)Osition nine from tlic Iitcrar) class Tl'c 
'1 he Duns, a •^ept of the K-ijasth or writer- caste, re- 
nounced the position assigned to them in the classification 
of Hindu societj T iic\ clTiined to rank nei.t to tlic Brahmans, 
and thus aho^c all the other castes llic) failed, but a 
nait\L author- states that one of their bod}, within the 
intmor} of men <;till li\mg, maintained his title, and wore 
the sacred thread of the jiurc ‘twice born’ liic Statistical 
Sur\e\ of India has disclosed man} self- issertions of this 
sort, although of a more gradual character and on a smaller 
scale rims, in Dastem Bengal, where land is plentiful, the 
'siiahas, a section of the Suns or degraded spirit-sellers, hate, Tl'c 
in our own time, advanced themsclvts first into a respectable 
cultivating caste, and then into prosperous traders. Some of 
tlic 1 cHs or oil pressers in Dacca District, and certain of the TLlf-, 
lainbuHs or /uVi-growers in Rangpur, have in like manner 
risen above their hcreditarv callings, and become bankers and 
gram merchants These cvamplcs do not include the general 
opening of professions, elTected b) English education — the 
gTcat solv ent of caste 

1 here IS therefore a plasticit} as well as a rigidit} m caste Pla-sticitj 
Its plasticit} has enabled caste to adapt itself to 
separated stages of social progress, and to incorporate caste ^ 
the various ethnical elements which make up the Indian 
))cople Its rigidit} has given strength and permanence to 
the corporate bod} thus formed Hinduism is internally 
loosel} coherent, but it has great powers of resistance to 
external pressure Each caste is to some extent a trade- Caste, ns 
guild, a mutual assurance society, and a religious sect As a p/tA'de' 
trade-union, it insists on the proper training of the }outh of guilds 
Its craft, regulates the wages of Us members, deals with trade- 
delinquents, and promotes good fellowship bv social gather- 
ings The famous fabrics of mediaeval India, and the chief 
local industries in our own da}, were developed under the 
superv ision of caste or trade guilds of this sort Such guilds 
may still be found in many parts of India, but not alwa}s 
with the same complete development ^ 

' This subject is involved in mucli obscunt} The above sentences 
embod) the explanation given in Nelson’s Viru of the Hindu La j, as 
administti ed /y the High Com t of I^ladras, p 140 (Madras, 1S77) 

^ Jogendra Chandra Chose, Calcutta Kcvieiv, c\hi p 279 (October 1880) 

’ llie Statistical Accounts or Gazetteers of the llombay Districts devote 
a special section to such trade guilds in every Distric' 
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In Ahmadabad District^ each trade forms a separate 
guild All heads of artisan households are ranged under their 
It'; proper guild The objects of the guild are to regulate com- 

o*Psvige3^ petition among the members, and to uphold the interest of 
the body in disputes with other craftsmen To moderate com- 
petition, the guild appoints certain days as trade holidays, ^\hen 
any member who works is punished by a fine A special 
case occurred in 1873 among the Ahmaddbdd bricklayers 
Men of this class sometimes added 3d to their daily wages 
by working extra time in the early morning But several 
families were thereby thrown out of employment Accord- 
ingly the guild met, and decided that as there was not employ- 
ment for all, no man should be allowed to iiork extra time 
Working The decisions of the guild are enforced by fines If the 
track- offender refuses to pay, and the members of the guild all 

guild belong to one caste, the offender is put out of caste. If the 
guild contains men of different castes, the guild uses its 
influence with other guilds to prevent the recusant member 
from getting work The guild also acts in its corporate 
capacity against other crafts For example, m 1872, the 
Ahmadabdd cloth - dealers resolved among themselves to 
reduce the rates paid to the sizers or idgids The sizers’ 
guild refused to prepare cloth at the lower rates, and 
An Indian remained six weeks on strike At length a compromise was 
‘ arrived at, and both guilds signed a stamped agreement 

Besides its punitive fines, the guild draws an income from 
fees levied on persons beginning to practise its craft This 
custom prevails at Ahmaddbad m the cloth and other industnes 
But no fee is paid by potters, carpenters, and mfenor artisans 
(:.uild An exception is made, too, in the case of a son succeeding to 
funds father, w'hen nothing need be paid In other cases, the 

amount varies, in proportion to the importance of the trade, 
from to ;!^5o The revenue from these fees and from 
punitive fines is expended in feasts to the members of the guild, 
in the support of poor craftsmen or their orphans, and in 
(duild charity A favourite device for raising money in Surat is for 
chnnties members of a trade to agree to keep a certain date as a 

holiday, and to shut up all their shops except one The right 
to keep open this one shop is let by auction, and the amount 
bid is credited to the guild-fund 

Tndc Within the guild, the interests of the common trade often 
^ supersede the race element of the theoretically common caste 
Thus, in Surat, each class of craftsmen, although including men 
* See the article. The Imperial Gazetteer of India 
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of different castes and races, combine to form a guild, with 
a council, a head-man, and a common purse for chanty and 
entertainments In Ahmaddbdd, Broach, and many mdustnal m trade 
centres, the trade organization into guilds co exists with, or » 
dominates, the race-structure of caste A twofold organization 
also appears in the village community Caste regulates the m tlie vil- 
theoretical position of every family w ithin it , but the low- 
castes often claim the headship m the village government 

In Bardsat Sub - district in Bengal, of 5818 enumerated Low caste 
Village Heads, only 15 were Brahmans or Rajputs, 4 were 
Kdyasths, while 3524 belonged to the Sudra or infenor castes, 
dorvn to the detested cow -skinners and corpse-bearers, the 
residue being Muhammadans, with 13 native Chnstians In 
Southern India, the Village Head is sometimes of so low a 
caste that he cannot sit under the same roof with his colleagues 
in the village government He therefore hands up his staff, 

W'hich IS set in the place of honour, while he himself squats 
on the ground outside The trade-guild in the cities, and the Caste and 
village community throughout the country, act, together with ' , 

caste, as mutual assurance societies, and under normal con- 
ditions allow' none of their members to starve Caste, and the No ‘ poor- 
trading or agncultural guilds concurrent wuth it, take the place 
of a poor-law in India. 

It IS obvious that such an organization must have some Caste 
w capons for defending itself against lazy or unworthy members '^swards 
The responsibility which the caste discharges w'lth regard to 
feeding its poor, would otherwise be liable to abuses As a 
matter of fact, the caste or guild exercises a surv’eillance over 
each of its members, from the close of childhood until death 
If a man behaves w ell, he will nse to an honoured place in 
his caste , and the desire for such local distinctions exercises 
an important influence in the life of a Hindu But the 

caste has its punishments as well as its rewards Those Caste pim- 
punishments consist of fine and excommunication The fine 
usually takes the form of a compulsory feast to the male 
members of the caste This is the ordinarj' means of purifica- 
tion, or of making amends for breaches of the caste code 

Excommunication inflicts three penalties First, an interdict E\commu- 
agamst eatmg with the fellow members of the caste Second, 
an interdict against marriage wathin the caste. This practically 
amounts to debamng the delinquent and his family from 
respectable marriages of any sort Third, cutting off the 
delinquent from the general community, by forbidding him 
the use of the village barber and washerman, and of the 
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priestly adviser Except m very serious cases, excommunica- 
tion IS withdrawn upon the submission of the offender, and 
his payment of a fine Anglo-Indian law does not enforce 
caste-decrees But caste punishments exercise an efhcacious 
restraint upon unworthy members of the community, precisely 
as caste rewards supply a powerful motive of action to good 
ones A member who cannot be controlled by this mixed 
discipline of punishment and reward is eventually expelled , 
and, as a rule, an ‘ out-caste ’ is really a bad man Im^ison- 
ment m jail cames ivith it that penalty , but may be condoned 
after release, by heavy expiations 

Such IS a brief survey of the nature and operation of caste 
But the cross-divisions on which the institution rests, its' con- 
flicting pnnciples of classification according to race, emploj'- 
ment, and locality , the influence of Islam in Northern India , 
of the ‘ right-handed ’ and ‘ left-handed ' branches in the 
South, and the modifications everywhere effected by social 
or sectarian movements, render a short account of caste full 
of difficulties 

Hinduism is, however, not only a soaal organization resting 
upon caste , it is also a religious federation based upon v or- 
ship As the vanous race elements of the Indian people 
have been welded into caste, so the simple old beliefs of the 
Veda, the mild doctrines of Buddha, and the fierce ntes of 
the non-Aryan tribes have been thrown into the melting-pot, 
and poured out thence as a mixture of alloy and dross to be 
worked up into the Hindu gods In the religious as in the 
social structure, the Brdhmans supplied the directing orain- 
power But both processes resulted from laws of human 
CAolution, deeper than the workings of any individual imII , 
and in both, the product has been, not an artificial manufac- 
ture, but a natural development Hinduism merely forms one 
link in the golden chain of Indian religions We have seen 
that the career of Buddha was but a combination of the ascetic 
and the heroic Arj'an life as recorded in the Indian epics 
Indeed, the discipline of the Buddhists organized so faithfully 
the prescnbed stages of a Brdhman’s existence, that it is 
difficult to decide whether the Sarinanat of Megasthenes were 
Buddhist clergy or Brdhman recluses If accurate scholarship 
cannot accept Buddhism as simply the Sdnkhja philosophy, 
turned into a national religion, it admits that Buddhism is a 
natural development from Brdhmanism An early set of 
’ See Crolc s Slaltsiiial Acfovnt of Chmglrpnl Distnct, pp 33, 34 (1S79) 
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injcrmcdnle links is found m the laisanas, or philosophical 
s\'.lLins htlwccn llic Vcdic period and the establishment of 
lUidahisin as a national religion under Asoka (1400? to 250 
1 <.,) A later Set is jiresLncd in the compromises cfTcctcd 
during the final struggle bclviccn Uuddhism and Brdhmamsm, 
ending in the re assertion of the latter in its new form as the 
rchj^ion of the Hindus (700 to 1000 a d ) 

Buddhism not onlj breathed into the new birth its noble Uiuldlu'-i 

Slant of chant}, but beaueathed to Hinduism many of its 

1 , , . r , on fJ"'- 

in'^tilutions unimpaired, together with its scheme of religious duisn) 

life, ind the material fibric of its worship At this daj, the 

•la/ ajijt, or hankers’ guild, m Sural, de\otcs part of the fees 

that It Icries oil bills of csclnngc to animal hospitals, true Bin'll 

sunnals of \soka’s second edict, which proiided a s}Stem 

of medical aid for beasts, 250 jears before Christ The 

rtnobilic life, and the duision of the people into laitj 

and clcrg\, ha\c jnssed almost unchanged from Buddhism 

into the present Hindu seels, such as the Vaishnars or 

\ ishnuilcs 

1 he Hindu monasteries m our own daj \ic with the Buddhist Moms 
coincnts in the reign of Silidil}a , and Puri is, in many respects, 
a modern unlettered Nalanda 'I he religious houses of the 
Orissa delta, with their rc\enuc of ^iCsOjOoo a jear,^ arc but 
Hindu dc\clopmcnts of the Buddhist cells and rock-monas- 
tcrics, whose remains still honejeomb the adjacent hills 

If we examine the religious life of the Vishnuite commu- 
niucs, we find their rules arc Buddhistic, with Brdhmamcal 
reasons attached 1 hus the moral code of the Kabir-panthis The rtli 
consists of fi\e rules - I'lrst, life, whether of man or beast, 5 '°“^ 
must not be violated , because it is the gift of God Second, 
humamt} is the cardinal xirtuc, and the shedding of blood, 
whether of man or beast, a heinous crime Third, truth is the 
great principle of conduct, because all the ills of life and 
Ignorance of God are due to original falsehood {mdyd) 

Fourth, retirement from the world is desirable, because the 
desires of the w orld are hostile to tranquillity of soul, and to 
* the undisturbed meditation on God Fifth, obedience to the 
spintual guide is incumbent on all This last rule is common 
to ever}’ sect of the Hindus But the Kablr-panthfs direct 
the pupil to examine w ell his teacher’s life and doctrine before 

^ Report b} the Committee of natne gentlemen appointed to inquire 
into the Orissa dated 2Sth March 1S69, par is , 

-H H Rdtgwn 0/ the Hindus, \o\ 1 ,^1862) 
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he rc-iigns himself to his control If we did not hnow tlut 
IJuddhism was itself an outgrowth from primiliie Hr.-lhmanism, 
we might hold this cotlc to be simple Ihiddliism, with the 
addition of a personal God But knowing, as we do, tint 
BrAhmanism and Buddhism were themselves closely con- 
nected, and tint they combined to form Hinduism, it is 
impossible to discriminate how far Hinduism was made up by 
direct transmission from Buddhism or from Brdlimanism 

The influence of Buddhism on the Christianity of the western 
w’orld Ins been referred to at p 152 Wlntcier uncertainties 
nia\ still obscure that question, the effect of Buddhism upon 
the present faiths of Eastern Asia admits of no doybt i lie 
best elements in the teaching of Buddha haie survived m 
modern Hinduism, and Buddhism carried with it essential 
doctrines of Bnlhmanism to China and Japan, together with 
certain characteristics of Indian religions art The snake 
ornamentation, which figures so universal!) in the religion 
of India, is said to have been earned by Buddhism alike to 
the cast and the west Thus, the canopy or baldachino over 
Buddha’s head 'delights in twisted pillars and vvav> pat- 
terns These wave-hke ornaments arc conventionalized into 
cloud curves in most of the Chinese and Japanese canopies, 
but some of them still exhibit the original figures thus 
symbolized as unckilaiing serpents or Ndgas A seqient 
baldachino of this^/^ort may be seen in a monaster)' at Ningpo • 
It takes the placq of the cobra-headed canopy, which m India 
shelters the head of Siva, or of Vishnu as he slept upon the 
waters at the creation of the world The twisted columns 
which support the baldachino at St Peter’s in Rome, and the 
fluted ornamentation so common over Protestant pulpits, are 
said to have a serpentine origin, and an eastern source The 
association of Buddha with two other figures, m the Japanese 
temples, perhaps represents a recollection of the Brahman 
triad The Brdhmanical idea of tnnity, in its Buddhist 
development as Buddha, Dharma (the Law), and Sangha (the 
Congregation), deeply penetrates the faith The Sacred Tooth 
of Buddha at Ceylon is a reproduction of the phallic /tnga of 
India. 

Buddhism readily coalesced with the pre-existing religions 
of primitive races Thus, among the hill tnbes of Eastern 
Bengal, we see the Khyaungthas, or ‘ Children of the River,’ 

’ The authority for this statement is an unpuBlished drawing by Miss 
Gordon Gumming 
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passing into Buddhists without giving up their aboriginal rites In India , 
They still offer rice and fruits and flowers to the spmts of hill 
and stream, 1 and the Buddhist pnests, although condemning 
the custom as unorthodox, do not ver) violently oppose it In in Japan 
Japan, a Buddhist saint visited the hill-slope of Hotoke Iwa in 
767 AD , declared the local Shinto deity to be only a mani- 
festation of Buddha, and so comerted the old idolatrous high- 
place into a Buddhist shrine Buddhism has thus served as Shnncs 
a link between the ancient faiths of India and the modem 

various 

worship of the eastern world It has given sanctity to the centres faiths 
of common pilgrimage, to vhich the great faiths of Asia resort 
Thus, the Siva-worshippers ascend the top of Adam’s Peak in Adam’s 
Ceylon, to adore the footprint of their phallic god, the Stva- 
lada , the Buddhists repair to the spot to revere the same 
symbol as the footmark of Buddha , and the Muhammadans 
venerate it as a relic of Adam, the Semitic father of 
mankind 

Alany common shrines of a similar character exist in India. Saklu 
The famous place of pilgrimage at Sakhi Sarwar crowns the 
high bank of a hill stream at the foot of the SuUimdn range, 
in the midst of desert scenery, well adapted to pemtents who 
w’ould mortify the flesh To this remote spot, the Muham- 
madans come in honour of a Musalman saint , the Sikhs to 
venerate a memorial of their theistic founder, Ndnak , and the 
Hindus to perform their owm ablutions and rites The mount 
near Madras, associated m Catholic legend with the martyrdom 
of Bt Thomas, was originally a common hill-shnne for Muham- 
madans, Christians, and Hindus Such hill-shrines for joint 
worship are usuallj either rock-fortresses, like Kalinjar in the 
North-Western Provinces and Chunar overhanging the Ganges, 
or river-islands, like the beautiful islet on the Indus just below 
the new railway bndge at Sakkar The object of common 
adoration is frequently a footmark m stone This the Hindus 
venerate as the footprint of Vishnu or Siva ( Vtshnupad or 
Sivapad) , w'hile the Musalmdns revere it as the footprint 
of Muhammad {Kadavi-} ami) The mmgled architecture of 
some of these pilgnm-sites attests the vanous races and creeds 
that combined to give them sanctity Buddhism, which m 
some respects was at first a revolt against Brdhman supremacy, 
has done much to maintain the continuitj' between the ancient 
and the modem religions of India. 

Hinduism, however, denved its elements not merely from 

^ s Statistical Account 0/ Bengal, \ 6 [ m p 40, etCm«, 

A ► 
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the two ancient Aryan faiths, the Br.lhmanical and the liud- 
dhist In Its popular aspects, it drew much of Us strength, 
and many of Us rites, from the Nagd and other non-Aryan 
peoples of India. Buddhists and Brdhmans alike endea- 
voured, during their long struggle, to enlist the masses on 
their side I he Naga kingdoms were divided, as we ]n\L 
seen, by the Chinese geographers into those which had 
accepted Buddhism, and those which had not A chief feature 
m Ndga- w'orship was the reierence for dragons or tailed 
monsters This reverence found Us way into median al 
Buddhism, and became an important clement in Buddhist 
mythology The historian of Tree and Scrjjcnt worship goes 
so far as to say that ‘ Buddhism was little more than a rcinal 
of the coarser superstitions of the aboriginal races, purified and 
refined by the application of Aryan morality ’ ^ 

The great monastery of Nalanda owed us foundation to the 
supposed influence of a tailed monster, or Naga, m a neigh- 
bouring tank Many Hindu temples still support colonics of 
sacred crocodiles , and the scholar w iio has approached the 
subject from the Chinese point of \ieiv, conics to the con- 
clusion that ‘no superstition was more deeply embedded in 
the [ancient] Hindu mind than reverence for Ndgds or dragons 
Buddhism from the first had to contend as much against the 
under current of Ndgd reverence m the popular mind, as 
against the supercilious opposition of the philosophic Brah- 
man m the upper current At last, as it would seem, drnen 
to an extremity by the gathering cloud of persecution, the 
Buddhists sought escape by closing with the popular creed, 
and endeavouring to enlist the people against the priests , 
but with no further success than such a respite as might be 
included w ithm some one hundred years ’ ^ 

This conception of the process is coloured by modem 
ideas, but there can be no doubt that Hinduism incorporated 
many abonginal rites It had to provide for the non-Ary^an 
as w'ell as for the Aryan elements of the population, and it 
combined the Brahmanism and Buddhism of the Ary^ans w'lth 
the fetish-worship and religion of terror which swayed the non- 
Ary'an races Some of Us superstitions seem to have been 
brought by Turanian or ScyUhian migrations from Central 
Asia. Serpent-worship is closely allied to, if indeed it does 

' Fergusson’s Tree and Serpent Worship, pp 62, with footnote, et seq 
(4to, 1868) This view must be taken subject to hmitations 

* Catena of Buddhist Sertptures from the Chinese, pp 415, 416 By 
Samuel Beal (Tnibner, 1871) 
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not take its origin in, that reverence for the symbols of human 

reproduction vhich formed one of the most widely - spread 

religions of pre-histonc man Phallic or generative emblems 

are on earth what the sun is in the heavens The sun, as the 

type of celestial creative energy, was a primitive object of Aryan 

adoration Later Bralimanism, and its successor Hinduism, 

seem to have adopted not only the serpent, but the linga and Thellmdu 

yom, or the terrestrial organs of male and female creative 

energ)', from the non-Arj'an races 1 he early Aryan ritual of 

the Vedas was addressed to the elements, particularly to 

Fire 

The worship of the plnllic emblem or luiga finds only a 
doubtful sanction, if any at all, in those ancient scnptures , ^ 
but the Purdnas disclose it in full vigour (1000 a.d ) , and 
the ^Muhammadans found it in every part of India It is not 
only the chief religion to the south of the Vindhyas, but it is 
universally recognised by the Hindus Such symbolism fitted 
well into the character of the third person of their triad — Siva, 
the Reproducer, as well as the All-Destroyer To the Brdh- 
mans it supplied a popular basis for their abstruse doctrines 
regarding the male and female energy in nature Phallic The 
worship harmonized also with their tendency to supply each god ‘creative 
with a correlative goddess, and furnished an easily-understood 
symbolism for the SdUa sects, or worshippers of the divine 
creative power,^ so numerous among the Hindus For the 
semi-abonginal tribes and half-Hinduized low-castes, this 
conception of Siva as the AJI- Destroyer and Reproducer, 
organized on a philosophical basis their old religion of pro- 
pitiation by blood ® 

The fetish and tree worship of the non-Aryan races also FeiLch- 
entered largely into Hinduism The first Englishman ^ who 
tried to study the natives as they actually are, and not as the 
Brahmans descnbed them, was struck by the universal preva- 
lence of a w orship quite distinct from that of the Hindu deities 
A Bengal village has usually its local god, which it adores The Wa- 

grdui 

' H H Wilson’s Religion of the Hindus, vol i p 220 (ed 1S62) 

2 Snkii 

^ The relation of these ntes of the semi Hinduized low castes to the 
religion of the non-Aryan races is treated at considerable length, from 
personal observation, m Hunter’s Annals of Rural Bengal, pp 127-136 and 
194, 5th edition 

< Dr Francis Buchanan, who afterwards took the name of Hamilton 
His survey of the North Eastern Distncts of Bengal, 1807-13, forms a noble^^ 
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cillicr in ihc form of n rude iinhcun stone, or a stump, or 
Ucc mirkcd with red lead SomLlimcs a lump of eh) placed 
under a tree does for a dcitt , and the attendant priest, 
as lien there is one, gcnerall) belongs to llie Inlf-IImdin/ed 
low -castes 'ihc rude stone represents the non- \r) an fetish , 
and the tree seems to owe its sanctUj to the non \r)an belief 
tint It forms the abode of the ghosts, or gods, of tlie village 
^\ e have seen how, in some SanLali hamlets, the worshippers 
dance round every tree, so that the) may not, In an) evil 
chance, miss the one m winch the village spirits hariipcn to 
dwell 

As the non \r)an phallic emblems were iitihrcd hv Hindu- 
ism in the worship of Sna, the Ml Destrover and Reproducer, 
so the household fetish salot^uvn Ins siijiplied a s\mbol fo" the 
rival Hindu deit) Vishnu, the Preserver I he sah'^ram (often 
an ammonite or cuned stone) and the iiilasi plant arc the 
insignia of Vishnuism, as univcrsall) as the is ofSuaisni 
In both eases the Brahmans enriched the popular fclish-vvorship 
with deep metaph)sical doctrines, and v ith admirable moral 
codes The Sivaite devotee carries round his neck, or hidden 
about his person, a miniature phallic emblem, /ifiqa , the 
sa/agtain and iu/asi are the objects of reverence among all 
the Vishnuiie sects ' 

The great Vislinmtc festival of Bengal, the rath-jutra 
when Jagannath, the ‘Lord of 'the World,’ is dragged in 
his car to his garden-house, is of Buddhist origin But 
It has man) a humbler counterpart m the forest excursions 
which the Bengal vallagers make m their holiday clothes to 
some sacred tree in the neighbouring grove or jungle These 
jungle ntes find special favour with the low -castes, and disclose 
curious survivals of the non-Hinduized element in the wor- 
shippers Blood sacrifices and the eating of flesh have long 
been banished from the popular Vishnuite sects But on 
such forest festivals, the fierce aboriginal instincts even in 
the mixed castes, who accept in ordinary life the restraints 
of Hinduism, break loose Cowherds hav'e been seen to 

senes of Ms folios in the India Office, much in need of a competent 
editor Montgomcr) Martin made three pnnted v olumes out of them bj 
the process of drawing his pencil through the parts nhich did not interest 
him, or which he could not understand These he published under the 
title of the History, Aiitigmites, Topography, and Statistics of Easten 
India (3 sols , 1S3S) 

' See, luUr aha, pp 15, 39, 50, 54, 116, 117, 140. >49 I 79 . iSi, 246 
sol 1 of H H Ecltgion oj the Hindus [td 1S62) 
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feed on s\Mne-ncsh, which at all otherHimeTThej' regard with 
abhorrence 

The ceremonies, ^^here they can pretend to a conscious 

meaning, have a propitiator}' or necromantic tinge Thus, 

in Blrbhum District the mixed and low castes of the chief 

town repair once a year to the jungle, and make offerings 

to a ghost w’ho dwells in a helAxto. Buchanan - Hamilton 

describes such sacrifices as ‘ made partly from fear, and partly 

to gratify the appetite for flesh ’ ^ In examining the w'estern Non 

ethnical frontier of Lower Bengal, the ntes of the non-An'an 

° ^ ntes merg 

hillmen are found to merge into the Hinduism of the plains - mg into 
The evidence shows that the Hindus derived from non-Aryan Hinduism 
sources their phallic emblem, the Imga, their household 
fetish, the salagidm, their village grdvi-devaias, with the 
ghosts and demons that haunt so many trees, and the bloody 
ntes of their national deity, Siva. Among the Hindus, these 
superstitions are often isolated and unconnected with each 
other, among the Santdls and other non-Arjan races, thej 
form riveted links in a ritual of fear and propitiation 

The development of Hinduism out of pre-existmg religious Brahman 
types, although a natural evolution, bears the impress of H^nduisni^ 
human guidance Until the 12th century a d , the Brahmans 
supplied the directing energy in opposition to the Buddhists, 
vind founded their reforms on a re-assertion of the personality 
of God. But by that period. Buddhism had ceased to struggle 
for a separate existence in India , and the mass of the people 
began to stnke out religious sects upon popular rather 
than on Brahmanical hnes The work of the early Brahman 
reformers was accordingly carried on after the 1 2th century, 
in part by low-caste apostles, w'ho popularized the old Brdh- Low - 
manical conception of a personal God, by infusing into it the 
Buddhist doctrine of the spintual equahty of man Manj 
of the Hindu sects form brotherhoods, on the Buddhist model, 
within which the classification by caste gives place to one 
based on the various degrees of perfection attained in the 
religious life 

Most of the Hindu reformations since the 12th century jhe 
thus preserve what was best in each of the two ancient Hindu 
faiths of India — namely, the personal God of the Brahmans, 
and the spiritual equality of the Buddhists Among the 
Hindus, every preacher w'ho would really appeal to the 

1 History, etc of Eastern India, from the Buchanan mss , \ol 1 p 194. 

* Hunters Annals of Rural Bengal, p 194, 5th edition 
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popular heart must fulfil two conditions, and conform to a 
certain type He must* cut himself off from the world by a 
solemn act, like the Great Renunciation of Buddha , and he 
must come forth from his solemn communing with a simple 
message The message need not be original On the con- 
trary, It must consist of a re-assertion, in some form, of the 
personality of God and the equality of men in His sight 

The Hindu Hinduism boasts a line of religious founders stretching in 
unbroken succession from about 700 a n to th 5 present 
day The lives of the medijeval saints and their wondrous 
works are recorded m the Bhakta-Mali, literally, ‘ The Garland 
of the Faithful,’ compiled by Ndbhdjf about three centuries 
ago ^ This difficult Hindi work was popularized by later 
versions and commentaries,® and a vast structure of miracle 
and fable has been reared upon it It is the Golden I^egend 
and Acta Sanctorum of Hinduism The same wonders are 
not recorded of each of its apostles, but divine interpositions 
abound m the life of all The greater ones rank as divine 
Miracles incarnations prophesied of old Some were born of virgins , 
f)f the others overcame lions , raised the dead , their hands and feet 
founders when cut off sprouted afresh , prisons were opened to them , 
the sea received them and returned them to the land unhurt, 
while the earth opened and swallowed up their slanderers 
Their lives were marvellous, and the deaths of some a solemn 
mystery 

Kiblr’s Thus on Kabfds decease, both the Hindus and Musal- 
tlcath mans claimed the body, the former to burn it, the latter to 
bury It, according to their respective rites. While they 
wrangled over the corpse, Kabir suddenly stood m the midst, 
and, commanding them to look under the shroud, vanished 
This they did But under the winding-sheet they found only 
a heap of beautiful flowers, one-half of which they gave to be 
burned by the Hindus m their holy city, while the other half 
was buried in pomp by the Musalmdns His name lives in 
the memory of the people, and to this day pilgrims from 
Upper India beg a spoonful of rice-water from the Kabfr 
Monastery at Pun, at the extreme southern point of Bengal 
^ H II Wilson, wntmg in the Asiatic Researches (Calcutta, 1828), says 
about ‘ 250 years ago ’ — Sec Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Astatic 
Society, aol in p 4 

- The best knowai are those of Nardjan Dis, about the time of Shah 
Jahan (1627-5S) , the tlid of Krishna Dis (1713) . and n later version 
‘ in the more ordinary dialect of Hindustan ’ — Wilson’s Religions of the 
Hindus, \ol 1 pp 9, 10 (cd 1862) 
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Ihc first in the line of apostles was Kumdnla, a />/ta//a or Kumml'i 
Brahman of Beliar The legend relates that he journeyed 
into Southern India, in the Sth century a d , commanding 
imnccs and people to worship one God He stirred up a 
jicrsccution against the Buddhists or Jains in the State of 
Rudrapur, — a local persecution which later tradition magni- 
fied into a general extermination of the Buddhists from the 
Himalajas to Cape Comorin ^ In Hindu theologj' he figures 
as a teacher of the later Miminsa philosophy, which asenbes 
the unnersc to a dninc act of creation, and assumes an all- 
])owerful God as the cause of the existence, continuance, and 
dissolution of the world The doctrine of this personal deity, 

‘the one existent and uimersal soul,’ ‘without a second’ 
{ad'^'atta), embodies the philosophical argument against the 
Buddhists Kumanla bequeathed his task to his famous 
disciple Sankara Achdrya, in whose presence he is said to have 
solcmnlj committed his body to the flames 

With iheadtent of Sankara Achdrya we touch firmer historical Sinkira 
ground Born in Malabar, he wandered o\er India as an itine- 
rant preacher as far north as Kashmir, and died at Kedamdth tur}- a d 
m the Himalayas, aged 32 One of his disciples has narrated 
his life’s work under the title of ‘ Ihe Victory of Sankara,’ 2 a 
record of his doctrines and controversial triumphs Sankara 
moulded the later Mi'mdnsd or Vedantic philosophy into its final 
lorm, and popularized it as a national religion It is scarcely 
loo much to say that, since his short life in the Sth or 9th 
century, every' new Hindu sect has had to start with a personal 
God He addressed himself to the high-caste philosophers on 
the one hand, and to the low'-caste multitude on the other 
He left behind, as the tivofold result of his life’s work, a His o 
compact Brdhman sect and a popular religion 

The Brdhman sect are the Smdrtas, still powerful m Southern His sect of 
India. Sankara taught that there was one sole and supreme 
God, Brahma Pai a Brahma, distinct alike from any member of 
the old Brdhman tnad, or of the modern Hindu pantheon , the 

1 The local persecution is recorded by Ananda Gm, a disciple of 
Sankara about the Sth or 9th century A D , and the author of the Sankara 
Vijaya The magnified version appears in the Sarua Darsaua Sangtaha 
of Midhava Achirj a, in the 14th century See, howe\ er, the Mackenzie 
MSS in the India Office Librarj' 

- The Sankara Vtjaya of Ananda Gin, published in the Btbhotheca 
indtea, and critically e.xamined by Kdshinath Tnmbak Telang in vol v 
of the Indian Antiquary But, indeed, Sankara is the first great figure in 
almost every Hindu hagiology, or book of samts, from the Sarva Darsana 
Sangraha of Madhava Acharya downwards 
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Ruler of the universe 'ind its insrrutable I-irst Cause, to be vor 
shipped, not by sacrifices, but by inedilation, and in spirit and 
in truth The Smrlrta Brdhmans follow this pliilosojihic side 
of his teaching, and of the religious houses which he founded 
some remain to this day, controlled from the parent monaster) 
perched among the western ranges of Mysore ' But .Sankara 
realized that such a faith is for the few 'I o those who could 
not rise to so high a conception of the godhead, he allowed 
the practice of any rites prescribed by the Veda, or by later 
orthodox teachers, to whatsoever form of the godhesad the) 
might be addressed Tradition fondly narrates that tlic founders 
of almost all the historical sects of Hinduism — Snaitcs, Vishnu 
ites, Sauras, Sdktas, Gdnapatyas, Hhairavas — were his disciples 
But Siva-worship claims Sankara as us apostle in a special 
sense Siv.a-w'orship represents the jiojmlar side of his teach- 
ing, and the piety of his lollowcrs h.xs elevated Sankara into 
an incarnation of Siva himself-* 

Nothing, however, is altogether new m Hinduism, and it is 
needless to say that Siva had won his way high up into the 
pantheon long before the preaching of Sankara, in the 9th 
century \D Siva is the Rudra of the Vedas, as developed 
by Brdhman philosophy, and adapted by Sankara and others 
to popular worship Rudra, the Storm God of the Vcdic 
hymns, had growm during this process into Siva, the Destroyer 
and Reproducer, as tlie third person of the Brahman 
triad The Chinese pilgrims supply evidence of his worship 
before the ylh century a o , wdiilc Ins dread wife had a temple 
at the southernmost point of India at the time of the Periplus 
(2nd century ad), and gave her name to Cape Comorin ■* 
Siva ranks high in the Mahdbhdrata, m various passages of 
uncertain date , but docs not reach his full development till the 
Purdnas, probably after the loth century a d His worship in 
Bengal is said to have been formulated by Paramata Kdlandla 
at Benares,'* but Sankara's teaching gave an impulse to it 

‘ See SrinoiRI {T/ie Tmpenal Gaselictr of Imfta) for 1 brief nceount of 
the clntf-pricsit of the bnrtrta sect, which Ins its licad quarters in tins 
monastery Also the Statistical Account of Jl/j'sorc and Coon;;, by Lewis 
Rice, vol 11 p 413, etc (Bangalore Government Press, 1876 ) 

^ \l\hon\Itel>^on of the fJwdus, \o\ i p 28(1862) 

® This rank is claimed for Sankara bj Madlnva Achdryn in the 14II1 
century A D , indeed, Siva’s descent ns Sankara is said to have been fore 
told in the Slanda Purdna Sankara is one of the names of Siva 

* From Kunidn or Knnyd kumdn, the Virgin Goddess, a name of Durga, 
wife of Siva 

® As Viswcswara, or Lord of the Universe, under which name Sivn is 
still ihe chief object of worship at Benares 
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tlirougliout all India, especially in the south , and later tradition 
makes Paramata himself a disciple of Sankara 

In the hands of Sankara’s followers and apostolic sue- Its plnlo 
lessors, Si\a-worship became one of the two chief religions 
of India As at once the Destrojer and Reproducer, Sna 
represented profound philosophical doctrines, and was earlj 
recognised as being in a special sense the god of the Brdhmans ^ 

'1 o them he was the sjnibol of death as merely a change of life 
On the other hand, his terrible aspects, prcser\ ed in his long list its tembk 
of names from the Roarer (Rudra)- of the Veda, to the Dread 
One (Bh(ma) of the modern Hindu Pantheon, w’ell adapted 
him to the religion of fear and propitiation prevalent among 
the ruder non-Ar}an races Siva, in his twofold character, 
thus became the dcitv alike of the highest and of the lowest 
castes He is the Maha-deva, or Great God of modern 
Hinduism, and his wife is Devf, pre eminently the Goddess 
Ills universal sjmbol is the /inga, the emblem of repro- 
duction , his sacred beast, the bull, connected with the same 
idea , a trident tops his temples 

His images partake of his double nature The Brahmanical Twofold 
conception is represented by his attitude as a fair-skinned man, 
seated in profound thought, the symbol of the fertilizing Ganges 
above his head, and the bull (emblem alike of procreation and 
of Aryan plough tillage) near at hand The wilder non-Ar}'an 
aspects of his character are signified by his necklace of skulls, 
his collar of twining serpents, his tiger-skin, and his club with 
a human head at the end His fiv'e faces and four arms have 
also their significance from this double aspect of his character, 

‘Vr)’an and non-Aryan His wife, in like manner, appears in her and of 
Arjan form as Umi, ‘ Light,’ the type of high-bom loveliness , kis 

m her composite character as Durga, a golden-coloured woman, 
beautiful but menacing, nding on a tiger , and m her terrible 
non-Aryan aspects, as KdK, a black fury, of a hideous coun- 
tenance, dripping with blood, crowned with snakes, and hung 
round with skulls 

As an Aryan deity, Siva is Pasu-pati, the Lord of Animals Their two 
and the Protector of Cows , Sambhu, the Auspicious , Mrityun- 
jaya, the Vanquisher of Death , Viswanatha, Monarch of All 
In his non-Aryan attributes, he is Aghora, the Homble , Virii- 
pdksha, of Mis-shapen Eyes , Ugra, the Fierce , Kapdla-mdlin, 

^ A Sansknt text declares Siva to be the Miderva, or special god of the 

Erdhmans , Vishnu, of the Kshattnyas, Brahma, of the Vr ’ 

Ganesa, of the Sudras 

- From the root md, weep 
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hideous votaries of Siva, ‘ smeared with ashes from the funeral 
pile, and their necks hung round with human skulls,’ survive 
to this dayi Colonel Keatinge mentions that he has seen 
old sacrificial troughs near Jaintiapur, now used only for goats, 
which evactly fitted the size of a man The new troughs 
are reduced to the dimensions of the animals at present Animals 
offered , and the greater length of the ancient ones is explained humiif 
by a legend of human sacnfices The Statistical Survey of offerings 
India has brought to light many traditions of such offerings 
The hill tribes between Sylhet and Assam hunt a monkey at 
sowing-time, and crucify it on the margin of the village lands, 
apparently as a substitute for the Spnng man-sacnfice ^ A 
human life vas sometimes devoted to the preservation of an 
artificial lake, or of a nver embankment , a watchman of 
abonginal descent being sacrificed,® or a virgin princess walled 
up in the breach ^ 

Another Sivaite festival was the Charak-Pujd, or Hook-Swing- The 
ing Festival, during which men were suspended from a pole by a 
hook thrust through the muscles of the back, and then swung 
m the air, in honour of Kali In 1863, the orders of Govern- 
ment for abolishing this festival r\ere carried out in a border 
Distnct, Bfrbhiim, lying between the Hindu plains and the 
non-Aryan highlands The low-castes, in reality semi-abori- 
gines, and only half-Hinduized, assembled round the poles 
and foretold famine from the loss of theur old propitiatory 
rites As they thought the Spring ceremonies absolutely 
essential before commencing tillage, the British officer suggested 
they might swing a man by a rope round his waist instead of 
with a hook through his back This compromise was accepted 
by some, but the better-informed cultivators gloomily assured 
the officer that the ceremonies would have no good effect on 
the crops mthout the spilling of blood® 

The thirteen chief sects of Siva - worshippers faithfully The 
represent the composite character of their god Sankara 
left behind him a succession of teachers, many of whom rose sects 
to the rank of religious founders The Stndrta Brahmans 
still maintam their life of calm monastic piety The Dandts, 

* H H Wilson’s Religion of the Hindus, vol u p 264. 

^ As among the Kandhs, ante, chap ui 

® See Sakraypatna, The Imperial Gazetteer of India 

* See Anantasagaram, The Imperial Gazetteer of India 

® It IS nght to say that very little blood was lost, and the v ounds caused 
were slight , indeed, slighter than those sometimes left behind by the 
skewers which were fixed through the cheek or tongu^.4tf, the swi''''<f^ ’ 

during the performance ^ 
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or ascetics, divide their time between begging and meditation 
Some of them adore, without rites, Siva as the third person 
of the Aryan triad Others practise an apparently non- Aryan 
, ceremony of initiation by drawing blood from the inner part 
of the novice’s knee, as an offenng to the god in his more 
terrible form, Bhairava The Daudis follow the non-Aryan 
custom of burying their dead, or commit the body to some 
Gradations sacred Stream ^ The Yogis include every class of devotee, 
worebp speechless mystic w'ho, by long suppressions of the 

breath, loses the consciousness of evistence in an unearthly 
union with Siva, to the impostor who sits upon air, and the 
juggler who travels with a performing goat The thirteen 
Sivaite sects descend, through various gradations of self- 
mortification and abstraction, to the Aghoris, whose abnegation 
extends to eating carrion, or even human corpses, and gashing 
their own bodies with knives 

Sivaite Within the last few years a small Aghorf community took 
eatm abode in a deserted building on the top of a mount 

near Ujjain To inspire terror and respect, they descended to 
the burning ghdt, snatched the charred bodies from the funeral 
pile, and retreated with them to their hill The horror- 
stricken mourners complained to the local officer of the 
Mahdrajd Sindhia, but did not dare to defend their dead 
against the squalid ministers of Siva In the end, the Mahif- 
rdji’s officer, by ensunng a regular supply of food for the 
devotees, put a stop to their depredations 
Non The lowest Sivaite sects follow non-Aiyan rather than Aryan 

types, alike as regards their use of animal food and their bloody 
spmtual worship These non-Aryan types are, how'ever, spiritualized 
ized by the mj-Q ^ mystic symbolism by the Sivaite Sdkias, or worshippers 
of the creative energy in nature {Sakti) The ‘ right-hand ’ 
adorers ^ follow the Aryan ritual, with the addition of an 
S4kta or offenng of blood ® Their Tantras or religious works take 
the form of a dialogue between Siva and his lovely Aryan 
bnde,* in which the god teaches her the true forms of prayer 
and ceremonial But the ‘ left-hand ’ worship ® is an organized 
five-fold ntual, of incantation, lust, gluttony, drunkenness, and 
blood The non-Aryan origm of these secret ntes is attested 

’ Cf the Santals and the Damodar nver, ante, chap in 
- Dakshinas or Bhiktas ® The bah 

■* Usually m the form of Uma or Pirvatf 

‘ Vdmls or Vimicharls, whose worship comprises the five fold Makira, 

‘ which taketh away all sin,’ namely — mdma (flesh), matey a (fish, the symbol 
of ovarian fertility), madya (intoxicating spirits), maithima (sexual inter 
coarse), mitard (mystical gesticulations) 
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by the use of meats and drinks forbidden to all respectable 
Hindus , perhaps also by the community of women, possibly an 
unconscious survival of the non-Arj'an forms of polyandry and 
primitive mamage by capture ^ The Kanchuliyas, one of the Secret 
lowest of the Sivaite sects, not only enforce a community of 
women, but take measures to prevent the exercise of indi- 
vidual selection, and thus leave the matter entirely to divine 
chance Even their orgies, however, are spiritualized into a 
mystic symbolism , and the Dread Goddess surely punishes 
the votary who enters on them merely to gratify his lusts 

Siva-worship thus became a link between the highest and Siva and 
the lowest castes of Hindus Vishnu, the second person 
of the Aryan tnad, supplied a religion for the intermediate 
classes Siva, as a philosophical conception of the Brdhmans, 
afforded small scope for legend , and the atrocities told of 
him and his wife in their terrible forms, as adapted to the 
non - Arj'an masses, were little capable of refined literary 
treatment But Vishnu, the Preserver, furnished a congenial 
theme for sacred romance His religion appealed, not to 
the fears, but to the hopes of mankind Siva-worship com- 
bined the Brdhmamcal doctrine of a personal God with non- 
Aryan bloody ntes, Vishnu -worship, in its final form as a 
popular religion, represents the coalition of the same Brdh- 
manical doctrine of a personal God, with the Buddhist 
principle of the spmtual equality of man 

Vishnu had always been a very human god, from the time V:shnu 
when he makes his appearance m the Veda as a solar myth, 
the ‘ Unconquerable Preserver ’ stndmg across the universe m god 
three steps * His later incarnations made him the familiar 
fnend of map Of these ‘ descents ’ ® on earth, ten or twenty- Vishnu as 
two in number, Vishnu-worship, with the unerring instinct 

Cf also the festu al of the Ritkvtmi haran ekadasl at Pun See Hunter’s 
Onssct, vol 1 p 131 

* Probably at first connected with the rising, zenith, and setting of the 
sun in his daily course 

’ Avaidras The ten chief ones are (i) the Fish incarnation, (2) the 
Tortoise, (3) the Boar, (4) the Man-Lion, (5) the Dwarf, (6) Parasu rdma 
or Kilma with the Axe, (7) Kltna or Rdma chandra, (8) Knshna, (9) 

Buddha, and (10) Kalld, the White Horse, yet to come The first four 
are mythological beasts, perhaps representing the progress of animal life 
through the eras of fishes, reptiles, and mammals, developmg into half- 
formed man From another aspect, the Fish represents the j'wi, or ovanan 
fertility , the Tortoise, the Ituga , the Boar, the terrestrial fertilizer , and 
the Man Lion, the celesUal These four appeared in the Satya Yuga, an 
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a popular religion, chose the two most beautiful and most 
human for adoration As Rdma and Krishna, Vishnu attracted 
to himself innumerable loving legends Rdma, his seventh 
incarnation, was the hero of the Sanskrit epic, the Rdmdyana 
In his eighth incarnation, as Knshna, Vishnu becomes the 
high'souled pnnee of the other epic, the Mahdbhdrata, he 
afterwards grew into the central figure of Indian pastoral 
poetry, was spiritualized into the supreme god of the Vishnuite 
Purdnas , and noiv flourishes as the most popular deity of the 
Hindus 

The ivorship of Vishnu, m one phase or another, is the 
religion of the bulk of the middle classes , with its roots deep 
down in beautiful forms of non-Aiyan nature-worship, and 
Its top sending forth branches among the most refined 
Brdlimans and literary sets It is a religion in all things 
graceful Its gods are heroes or bright friendly beings, who 
walk and converse with men Its legends breathe an almost 
Hellenic beauty. The pastoral simplicities and exquisite 
ritual of Vishnu belong to a later age than Siva -worship, 
with Its pandering to the grosser superstitions of the masses 
Whatever may be the philosophical priority of the two creeds, 
Vishnuism made its popular conquests at a later period than 
Sivaite rites 

In the nth century, the Vishnuite doctrines were gathered 
into a religious treatise The Vtshtiu Purdna dates from 
about 1045 A D and probably represents, as indeed its name 
implies, ‘ ancient ’ traditions w'hich had co existed with Sivaism 
and Buddhism for centuries It derived its doctrines from 
the Vedas, not, however, m a direct channel, but filtered 
through the two great epic poems, the Rdmdyana and the 
Mahdbharata, Tlie Vishnu Purdna forms one of the eighteen 
Purdnas or Sanskrit theological works, in which the Brdhman 
moulders of V ishnuism and Sivaism embodied their rival systems 
'Ihcsc works especially extol the second and third members 
of the Hindu triad, now claiming the pre eminence for Vishnu 

nstronomical pcncxl nntenor to the present world The fifth or dwirf 
incarnation represents early man m theTrcta Yuga,or second astronomical 
pcriorl, also long anterior to the present mundane one The next three 
incarnations represent the Heroic Age, the ninth orTtuddhi, the Religions 
Age The tenth stands for the end of all things, according to the Ilindii 
apocsI)pse, wlicn Vishnu shall appear on a white horse, a drawn sword, 
liHring like a comet, m his hand, for the destruction of the wicked ami 
the renovation of the world The A/ifgiica/a PurAna gives twentj two 
ificunaiionv of \ ishnu 

• 1 ‘rrhce to the J /rm/rii H 11 \\ ilscm, p cxii (cd 1864) 
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n'; the sole deil), nnd new for Si\a, but in their higher flights 
rising to 1 recognition tint both are but forms for representing 
the one eternal God Their interminable dialogues are said 
to run to 1,600,000 lines* But they cvhibit only the 
Brahnnnical aspect of what were destined to become the two 
national faiths of India, and they are devoid of anj genuine 
•'Snipath) for the people 

1 lie Vtslmu Pttrana starts with an intolerance equal to Br-ilmi'ini 
that of the ancient code of Manu It still declares the 

miism, 

priests to have sprung from the mouth, and the low -castes 1045 a n 
from the feet, of God - Its stately theogony disdains to touch 
the legends of the people It declares, indeed, that there is 
One God , but He is the God of the Brdhmans, to whom He 
gives the earth as an inheritance, and in His ejes the ruder 
Indian races arc as naught This is the general tenor of its 
doctrines, although more enlightened, perhaps because later, 
passages occur In the Vishmi Ptirdna, Buddha is still an 
arch-herctic, who teaches the masses to despise the Veda, but 
whose disciples are eventually crushed by the bright Aryan 
gods It is true that in the concluding book, when treating 
of the last Iron Age, to which this world has now come, some 
nobler idea of God’s dealing with man gleams forth In that 
lime of universal dissolution and darkness, the sage consoles 
us with the assurance that devotion to Vishnu will suffice for 
salvation to all persons and to all castes ^ 

Vishnuism had to preach a different doctrine before it could Popular 
become, as it has for ages been, a religion of the people 
The first of the line of Vishnuite refoimers was Rdmanuja, a 
Brdhman of Southern India. In the middle of the 12th cen- Ramdmija 
tur)', he led a movement against the Sivaites, proclaiming the "'"p ” 5 ° 
unity of God, under the title of Vishnu, the Cause and the 
Creator of all things Prosecuted by the Chola king, who 
tried to enforce Sivaite conformity throughout his dominions, 
Ramanuja fled to the Jam sovereign of Mysore This pnnee 
he converted to the Vishnuite faith by expelling an evil spirit 
from his daughter Seven hundred monasteries, of which 
four still remain, are said to have marked the spread of his 
doctnne before his death Ramdnuja accepted converts from 
every class, but it was reserved for his successors to formally 
enunciate the brotherhood of man 

At the end of the 13th century a d , according to some 

’ Preface to the Vishnu Purdna, p xxiv H H Wilson (ed 1864) 

* Vtshnii Purdna, \Cd 1 cap vn p 89 H H Wilson (ed 1864) 

^ Vishnu Purdna, lib vi cap 11 H H Wilson, p cxxxviii 
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authorities, or at the end of the 14th, according to others, the 
great reformation, which made Vishnu-worship a national 
Rama- v religion of India, took place. Rdmdnand stands fifth in the 
nand, apostolic succession from Ram^uja, and spread his doctnne 
through Northern India. He had his head-quarters in a 
monastery at Benares, but wandered from place to place 
preaching the One God under the name of Vishnu, and 
choosing twelve disciples, not from the pnests or nobles, but 
among the despised castes One of them was a leather- 
dresser, another a barber, and the most distinguished of all 
was the reputed son of a weaver The list shows that every 
caste found free entrance into the new creed 

The life of a disciple was no life of ease He was called 
upon to forsake the world in a strictly hteral sense, and 
to go about preaching or teaching, and living on alms His 
old age found an asylum in some monastery of the brother- 
hood. Rdmdnuja had addressed himself chiefly to the pure 
Aryan castes, and wrote in the language of the Brahmans 
Rim^nand appealed to the people, and the literature of his 
sect is in the dialects familiar to the masses The Hindi 
vernacular owes its development into a written language, 
partly to the folk-songs of the peasantry and the war-ballads of 
the Rdjput court-bards, but chiefly to the literary requirements 
of the new popular faith Vishnuism has deeply impressed 
'itself on the modern dialects of Northern India.^ 

KiWr, Kabir, one of the twelve disciples of Ramdnand, earned his 
ijSo-1420 doctrines throughout Bengal As his master had laboured to 
” gather together all castes of the Hindus into one common 
faith, so Kabfr, seeing that the Hindus were no longer the 
whole inhabitants of India, tned, about the beginning of the 
15th century, to build up a religion that should embrace 
1 lis due Hindu and Muhammadan alike He rejected caste, denounced 
trines image-worship, and condemned the hypocrisy and arrogance 
of the Brahmans According to Kabfr, the chief end of roan 
IS to obtain punty of life, and a perfect faith in God The 
wntings of his sect acknowledge that the god of the Hindu is 
also the god of the Musalmdn His universal name is The 

1 The three best known sets of such religions treatises are— (i) the 
voluminous uorks ascribed to Kabfr {cm 1400 A d ) and his followers, 
preserved at the head quarters of his sect, the Kabir Chaurd at Benares , 
(2) the Crnnlh, or scriptures of vanous Bhdgats or Vishnuite religious 
founders, espcaally of Dadu in Rijputana, and of the Sikh Gurus, 
beginning with Ndnak (1469), and (3) the BhaktatnAla, or Roll of the 
Bhvktas or niiostles, the Golden Legend of Vishnuism already referred to 
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Inner, Mlieihcr He be in\oked as the All of the Muhammadans, Conhtion 
or as the Rama of the Hindus ‘ To AH and to Rama \\c owe 
our life,’ say the scriptures of his sect,' ‘and should show like ishm, 
tenderness to all nho lue 'What aaails it to wash your mouth, '' ” 
to count jour beads, to bathe m holj streams, to bow in temples, 
if, wliiist jou mutter jour prajers or journey on pilgnmagc, 
dcccitfulness is in jour heart? The Hindu fhsts e\ery 
eleventh daj , the Musalman on the Ramaran WHio formed 
the remaining months and daj s, that j ou should v enerate but 
one? If the Creator dwell in tabernacles, whose dwelling is 
the universe? The citj of the Hindu god is to the east The One 
[Renarcs], the city of the Musalmdn god is to the " cst 
[Mecca], but explore jour own heart, for there is the god, 
both of the Musalmdns and of the Hindus Behold but One 
in all things He to whom the world belongs. He is the 
father of the worshippers alike of AH and of Rdma. He is 
my guide. He is mj priest’ - Kabfr was preeminently the 
Vishnuite apostle to Bengal, but his followers are also 
numerous in the Central Provinces, Gujarat, and the Deccan 

Kabir’s teaching marks another great stnde in the Vish- Broihcr- 
nuite reformation His master, Rdmdnand, had asserted an 
abstract equality of castes, because he identified the deity with 
the worshipper He had regarded the dev otee as but a mani- 
festation of the divinitj, and no lowness of birth could degrade 
the godhead As Vishnu had taken the form of several of the 
infenor animals, such as the Boar and the Fish incarnations, 
so might he be bom as a man of any caste Kabir accepted 
this doctnne, but he warmed it by an intense humanitj All 

the chances and changes of life, the waned lot of man, his 
differences m religion, his desires, hopes, fears, loves, are but 
the work of Ji/d}d, or illusion To recognise the one Divine 
Spint under these manifold illusions, is to obtam emancipation The Rest 
and the Re^t of the Soul That Rest is to be reached, not by 
ibumt-offenngs or sacnfices, but, according to Kabir, by faith Faith 
(l/Ziakit), by meditation on the Supreme, by keeping His holy 
names, Harl, Rdm, Govlnd, for ever on the lips and in the 
heart 

The labours of Kabir may be placed between 1380 and Chaitanjn, 
1420 A.D In i486, Chaitanya was bom, who spread the ^4S&-iS27 
Vishnuite doctrines, under the worship of Jagannath, through- 
out the deltas of Bengal and Onssa. Signs and winders 

1 The V/jai of Bhagodas, one of Kabfr’s disciples The rival claims of 
the Hindus and Musalmans to Kabir’s body ha\e alread) been m^ipned 

- Sabda, hu Abridged from H H AA ilson’s \\ orks, 181^ [ 
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attended Chaitanya through life, and dunng four centuries he 
has been worshipped as an incarnation of Vishnu Extricat- 
ing ourselves from the halo of legend which surrounds and 
obscures the apostle, we. know little of his pnvate Rfe except 
that he ivas the son of a Brihman settled at Nadiyi near 
Calcutta , that in his youth he marned the daughter of a 
celebrated saint , that at the age of twenty-four he forsook the 
world, and, renouncing the state of a householder, repaired to 
Orissa, w'here he devoted the rest of his days to the propagation 
of the faith He disappeared miraculously m 1527 ad 

With regard to Chaitanya’s doctnne we have ample evidence 
No race or caste was beyond the pale of salvation The 
Musalmans and Hindus shared his labours, and profited by his 
preaching He held that all men are alike capable of faith, 
and that all castes by faith become equally pure Implicit 
belief and incessant devotion were his watchwords Con- 
templation rather than ritual was his pathway to salvation 
Obedience to the religious guide is the great charactenstic 
of his sect , but he w'amed his disciples to respect their 
teachers as second fathers, and not as gods. The great end 
of his system, as of all Indian forms of worship, is the 
liberation of the soul He held that such liberation does 
not mean the mere annihilation of separate existence It 
consists in nothing more than an entire freedom from the 
stains and the frailties of the body The liberated soul dwells 
for ever, either in a blessed region of perfect beauty and sin- 
lessness, or It soars into the heaven of Vishnu himself, high 
above the myths and mirages of this world, where God 
appears no more in his mortal incarnations, or in any other 
form, but is known m his supreme essence ^ 

The followers of Chaitanya belong to every caste, but they 
acknowledge the rule of the descendants of the onginal 
disciples {gosdtns) These gosanis now number 23,062 in 
Bengal alone. The sect is open alike to the married and the 
unmarried. It has its celibates and wandering mendicants, 
but Its religious teachers are generally marned men They 
live with their wives and children m clusters of houses around 
a temple to Knshna, and m this way the adoration of 

‘ Besides the notices of Ch'utan)a in H H Wilson’s works, the reader 
IS referred to a very careful essay by Babu jogendra Chandra Ghosh, 
entitled a’r JE’/Z/rcr (Calcutta, 1884) Mr Ghosh bases his works 

upon the onginal wntings of Chaitanya and his followers. The present 
author is indebted to him for a correction of one year in the date of 
Chaitan>a'b birth, calculated from the Chaitanya Chantdmnta 
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Chaitanya has become a sort of family worship throughout 
Orissa, The landed gentry worship him with a daily ritual 
in household chapels dedicated to his name After his 
death, a sect atose among his followers, who asserted the 
spintual independence of women ^ In their monastic en- 
closures, male and female cenobites hve in cehbacy , the 
^\omen shavmg their heads, with the exception of a single 
lock of hair The two sexes chant the praises of Vishnu and 
Chaitanya together, in hymn and solemn dance. One im- The phce 
portant doctrine of the Vishnuite sects is their recognition of|o^o^en 
the value of women as instructors of the outside female com- 
munity For long, their female devotees were the only teachers 
admitted into the zandnas of good families in Bengal Fifty 
years ago, they had effected a change for the better in the 
state of female education, and the value of such instruction was 
assigned as the cause of the sect having spread in Calcutta ^ 

Since that time, Vishnuite female ascetics of various sorts 
have entered the same field In some mstances the bad 
crept in along with the good, and an effort made m 1863 to 
utilize them m the mechanism of Public Instruction failed ® 

The analogy of woman’s position m the Vishnuite sects Modem 
to that assigned to her by ancient Buddhism is striking But 
the analogy becomes more complete when the comparison is 
made with the extra-mural life of the modern Buddhist nun 
on the Punjab frontier Thus, in Lahul (Lahaul) some of the 
nuns have not, as in Tibet, cloisters of their own They are 
attached to monasteries, in which they reside only a few months 
of the year , and which they may permanently quit, either m 
order to marry or for other sufficient reasons In 1868, there 
were seventy-one such Buddhist nuns in Lahul, able to read and 
write, and very closely resembling in their life and discipline 
the better orders of Vishnuite female devotees in Bengal 
One of them was sufficiently skilled in astronomy to calculate 
echpses ^ 

The death of Chaitanya marked the beginning of a spiritual Vallabha 
dechne m Vishnu-worship About ;iS2o, Vallabha-Swdmi Swdmi, 

* CITC 1520 

preached in Northern India that the liberation of the soul a.d 
did not depend upon the mortification of the body , and that 
1 The Spashtha Dayakas 

* Wilson’s Religion of Hindus, vol 1 p 171 (ed 1862) 

’ The official details of this interesting and once promising expenmen t 
at Dacca will be found in Appendix A. to the Report of the Director of 
Public Instruction, Bengal, for 1863-64, pp 83-90, for 1864-65, pp 
155-158 , and in each subsequent Annual Report to 1S69 
^ Shemng’s Hindu Tiibcs, vol 11 p 9 (4to, Calcutta) 
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God ^\as to be sought, not m nakedness and hunger and 
solitude, but amid the enjoyments of this life An opulent 
sect had, from an early period, attached itself to the worship 
of Krishna and his bride Rddhd , a mystic significance being, 
of course, assigned to their pastoral loves Still more popular 
among women is the modern adoration of Krishna as the 
Bdla Gopala, or the Infant Cowherd, — a faith perhaps uncon- 
sciously stimulated by the Catholic worship of the Divine 
Child 1 he sect, however, deny any connection of their Infant 
god with the babe Jesus, and maintain that their worship is a 
legitimate and natural development of Vishnuite conceptions 
Another influence of Christianity on Hinduism may possibly be 
traced in the growing importance assigned by the Krishna sects 
to bhakti, or faith, as an ail-sufficient instrument of salvation 

Vallabhi-Swdmf was the apostle of Vishnuism as a religion 
of pleasure WTien he had finished his life’s work, he de- 
scended into the Ganges , a brilliant flame arose from the 
spot , and, in the presence of a host of witnesses, his glorified 
form ascended to heaven The special object of his homage 
was Vishnu in his pastoral incarnation, in which he took the 
form of the divine youth Knshna, and led an arcadian life in 
the forest Shady bowers, lovely women, exquisite viands, 
and everything that appeals to the sensuousness of a 
tropical race, are mingled in his worship His daily ritual 
consists of eight services, in which Krishna’s image, as a 
beautiful boy, is delicately bathed, anointed with essences, 
splendidly attired, and sumptuously fed The followers of the 
first Vishnuite reformers dwelt together m secluded monastenes, 
or went about scantily clothed, living upon alms. But the 
Vallabhi-Swciml sect performs its devotions arrayed m costly 
apparel, anointed with oil, and perfumed with camphor or 
sandal It seeks its converts, not among weavers, or leather- 
dressers, or barbers, but among wealthy bankers and mer- 
chants, who look upon life as a thing to be enjoyed, and 
upon pilgrimage as a holiday excursion, or an opportunity 
for trade 

In a religion of this sort, abuses are inevitable. It was a 
revolt against a system which taught that the soul could 
approach its Maker only by the mortification of the body It 
declared that God was present in the cities and marts of men, 
not less than in the cave of the ascetic Faith and love were 
Its instruments of salvation, and voluptuous contemplation its 
approved spiritual state It delighted to clothe the deity in a 
beautiful human form, and mystical amorous poems make a 
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hvc pitl of Us niionirnl litcriiurc One of ii*? nio‘;l \iliiod 
thcolo icnl irciU'-cs is ciiiulcd 1 he Occtu of Lo\c, T’/m Love 
S\.-;r , nul iltluniQii iis nobler professors recognised 

I's sjiintinl clnr.Klcr, lo liT-cr minds it Ins become simplj a 
tc.i,>,iun of j'lcisart 'I he Io\es of Rulhi and Knslma, tint 
\ v'od’nnd jnsionl redoktu of a wild flower aronn as tlhcrcal 
"s ihc legend of l’s\che and Cupid, arc somclimes malcrialircd 
.luo a snnriion lor licentious nics 

\ few of the \ ishnuitc sects ln\c been parlirulanrcd m order Numcr nu 
lo show tlic wide area of religious thought which they co\cr, 

Slid the composite conceptions of which their beliefs arc 
unde U]> Dut an\ afem,H at a rom]ilctc rntalognc of them 1 he 
is betond the '■cone of this worV II II Wilson divided 

' chief 

ibem into tvcnij iirinci]nl sects md the branches or lesser \ ishnui < 
brotherhoods number not less than a hundred 1 heir senes 
of religions founders continued until the ]ircsenl centurt, when 
the) began to merge into tlie more pure!) tbeistic mo\emcnts 
of our das Indeed, tlie higlier \ ishnuite' teachers have alwa)s T '■i 
been ihcisiic I he Slatistu il Sur\e\ of India has disclosed 
linn) such reformations, from the Kartablnjas* of the Districts 
around Calcutta, to the Satnimis- of tlie Central Provinces 

of these sects are ooor local lirntherhnnds. v ith a 
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ceremony of the Vishnuite faith Jaganndth, literally ‘The 
Lord of the World,’ represents, with unnnstakeable clearness, 
that coalition of Brdhman and Buddhist doctrines which forms 
the basis of Vishnu -worship In his temple are three rude 
images, unconsciously representing the Brahmanical triad 
His Car Festival is probably a once conscious reproduction 
of the Tooth Festival of the Buddhists, although its original 
significance has dropped out of sight 7 he Chinese pilgrim 
Fa-Hian gives an account of the yearly procession of Buddha’s 
Sacred Tooth from its chapel to a shrine some way off,^ and 
of Its return after a stay there This was in the 5th century 
A.D , but the account applies so exactly to the Car Festival at 
the present day, that bergusson pronounces the latter to be 
‘ merely a copy ’ - 

A similar festival is still celebrated with great rejoicing m 
Japan As in the Indian procession of Jaganndth, the Japanese 
use three cars and Buddha sits in his temple, together ^\ith 
two other figures, like the Jaganndth triad of Orissa ^ It is 
needless to add, that while Jaganndth is historically of Buddhist 
or composite ongin, he is to his true believers the one supreme 
‘ Lord of the World ’ 

The calumnies in which some English WTiters have indulged 
with regard to Jagannath, are exposed in Hunter’s work on 
Onssa That work carefully examined the whole evidence on 
the subject, from 1580, when Abul Fazl wrote, through a long 
senes of travellers, down to the police reports of 1870 It 
came to the conclusion w'hich H H Wilson had arrived at 
from quite different sources,^ that self-immolation was entirely 
opposed to the worship of Jaganndth, and that the deaths at 
the Car Festival were almost always accidental In a closely- 
packed, eager throng of a hundred thousand men and women 
at Pun', numbers of them unaccustomed to exposure or hard 
labour, and all of them tugging and straining to the utmost at 
the car, under a blazing sun, deaths must occasionally occur 
There were also isolated instances of pilgrims thrownng 
themselves under the wheels in a frenzy of religious excite- 
ment At one time, several unhappy people xvere killed or 
injured every year, but they were almost invariably cases 
’ From the chapel at Annradhapura to Mehentele 
^ History of ArchtUciure, vo\ u p 590 (ed 1867) 

’ See, among many interesting notices by recent travellers, Miss Bird’s 
Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, so\ 1 pp III, 115, etc. (ed 1880) 

* Hunter’s Onssa, vol i , particularly pp 306-308 , also pp 132-136 
Namely, the descriptions of the Car Festival or Jinth JAlra in the 
work of Krishna Dds 
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nf ^r^u 5 ^.n^l tnmjiling Ai nti crrlj ]>cnotl, iiulctd, U'c priests 
I' l\iri, prohibit b\ pcnmlim" a midnighl <icrificc onre a jcir 
vjthin tiicir ]ir(.‘ancts to the wife’ of Sm, Ind fallen under 
s itjvrion of blood) rites * But such rites arose from the 
rs'nlmion of the jinesis to nnkc I’uri the sirred cit\ of all wor- 
' hips and ill sects '1 lie t cirb midnight offerings to the Drcid 
tioddess within Tiemnuhs sirred precincts represent the 
<. T<e.s mide from time to time towards a roihtion of the Snaite 
''nd \ ishnuito worship like the</a^/r7 or sicrcd disc of \ ishnu 
which snnnounts the pre histone temple to K.^t it lamluk " 

Such compromises hid nothing to do with the worship of the lbs 
tnic lieannith \ ilroii of blood c\eii accidcntilK spilt in 

, ^ 1 — ( .11 worihii) 

h.s j rc-scncc jiollutcs the otticnting jiricsts, the people, ind the 
ro.i>-crrnod food I he few suicides that occurred it the Car 
1 u^tnil were for the most pin those of disciscd and miscr- 
iblc objects who took this meins to put themsehes out of 
piin '• The ofilcnl returns now place the ficts hejond doubt 
Xothineroiild be more opposed to ^ ishnu-worship than self im- 
mohtion An) dcith within the temple of Jigannalh renders 
the place unclcin The rituil suddenly slops, and the polluted 
ofienngs ire hurried iwa) from the sight of the offended god 

\ccordmg to ClnitinM, the Onssa apostle of Jaginn-fth, Endence 
the destruction of the least of God’s creatures is a sin 
i2imst the Creator Sclfshughtcr he would base regarded'^ 
with abhorrence. The copious htenture of his sect fre- 
quently describes the Car Festival, but mikes no mention of 
self sicnficc, and contains not a single passage which could 
be iw isted into a sanction for it Abul Farl, the minister 
of Akbar, who conducted the survey of India for the Mughal 
Emperor, is silent about self-immolation to Jagannath, 
although, from the context, it is almost certain that had he 
heard of the practice he would have mentioned it In 1870, 
the present author compiled in index to all accounts by 
travellers and others of self-immolation at the Car Festival, agambt 
from the i4ih century downwards® It proved that such 

' TtimaH, the ‘ Suainlcss One ' 

-See statement from the Haft tkhm (1485-1527 A D ) in Hunter’s 
Onssa, vol i p 306 

^ See The Impcnal Gazether, article Tamluk 

■‘See authonties quoted in Hunter’s Onssa, vol i p 134, Stirling’s 
account, Asiatic Researches, vol xv p 324, Calcutta Rrjtav,',o\ \ p 
235 , Report of Statistical Commissioner lo the Government of Bengal, 1S6S, 
part 11 p 8 , Purl Police Reports , Lveut Laune’s Onssa, 1850 

‘H H Wilson’s Religion of Ihe I/inifus, \o\ 1 p 155 (cd 1S62) 

‘ Hunter’s Onssa, vol 1 pp 305-30S 

P 
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suicides did at rareintenals occur, although they were opposed 
to the spirit of the worship 

An Indian procession means a vast multitude of excitable 
beings ready for any extravagance Among Indian proces- 
sions, that of Jaganndth to his country-house stands first, 
and the frenzied affrays of the Muharram might as fairly 
be assigned to the deliberate policy of the British Govern- 
ment, as the occasional suicides at the Car Festival may be 
charged against the god The travellers who tell the most 
sensational stones are the ones whose narratives pro\e that 
they went entirely by hearsay, or who could not them- 
selves have seen the Car Festival at Purf The number of 
deaths, whether voluntary or accidental, as registered by the 
dispassionate candour of English officials, has always been 
insignificant, indeed far fewer than those incident to the party 
processions of the Musalmdns , and under improved police 
arrangements, they have practically ceased So far from en- 
couraging religious suicides, the gentle doctrines of Jaganndth 
tended to check the once common custom of widow-bummg 
Even before the Government put a stop to sah in 1829, our 
officials observed its comparative infrequency at Purf Widow - 
burning was discountenanced by the Vishnmte reformers, and 
IS stigmatized by a celebrated disciple as ‘ the fruitless union 
of beauty with a corpse.' 

The worship of Siva and Vishnu operates as a religious 
bond among the Hindus, in the same way as caste supplies 
the basis of their social organization Theoretically, the 
Hindu religion starts from the Veda, and acknowledges its 
divine authority But, practically, we have seen that Hindu- 
ism takes Its origin from manj sources Vishnu-worship and 
Sivaite rites represent the two most popular combinations of 
these v.arious elements The highlj -cultivated Brahman is a 
pure theist, the less cultivated worships the divinity under 
some chosen ^oxm, tsltfa dci'atd The conventional Brdhman, 
cspcciall) m the south, takes as his ‘ chosen deity,’ Siva in his 
deep philosophical significance, with tlie phallic /luga as his 
emblem '1 he middle classes and the mercantile community 
adore some incarnation of Vishnu 1 he low castes propitiate 
Siva the Destrojcr, or rather one of his female manifestations, 
siK h as the dread KaU 

But ever) Hindu of education allows that his special object 
of homage is nicrelj lus ts/iia-daafd, or own chosen form 
under which to adore the Deii>, Pai \m wwaka He admits 
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that there is ample scope for adoring God under other Its toler- 
manifestations, or in other shapes Unless a new sect takes 
the initiative, by rejecting caste or questioning the autho- 
nty of the Veda, the Hindu is slow to dispute the orthodoxy 
of the movement Even the founder of the Brahma Samdj, 
or modem theistic church of Bengal, lived and died a Hindu ^ 

The Indian vernacular press cordially ackno^% ledges the ments 
of distinguished Christian teachers, like Dr Duff of Calcutta, 
or Dr Wilson of Bombay At first, indeed, our missionanes, 
in their outburst of proselytizing zeal, spoke disrespectfully 
of Hinduism, and stirred up some natural resentment But 
as they more fully realized the problems involved m con- 
version, they moderated their tone, and now live on friendly 
terms with the Brahmans and religious natives 

An orthodox Hindu paper, which had been filling its Hindu 
columns with a vigorous polemic entitled ‘ Christianity 
Destroyed,’ no sooner heard of the death of the late Mr tiamty 
Sherring, than it published a eulogium on that devoted mis- 
sionar}' It duelt on ‘his learning, affabihty, solidity, piety, 
benevolence, and business capaaty ’ The editor, while a 
stout defender of his hereditary faith, regretted that ‘ so little 
of Mr Shemng’s teaching had fallen to his lot ’ ^ The Hindus 
are among the most tolerant religionists in the world 

Of the three members of the Hindu Tnad, the first person, Mcxiem 
Brdhma, has now but a feu scattered handfuls of foHoi^ ers , 
the second person, Vishnu, supphes a worship for the middle Tmd 
classes , around the third person, Siva, m his twofold aspects, 
has grmvn up that mixture of philosophical symbolism with 
propitiatory ntes professed by the highest and by the lowest 
castes But the educated Hindu wilhngly recognises that, 
beyond and above his chosen Deity of the Triad, or his 
favounte incarnation, or his village fetish, or his household 
sdlagrdm, dwells the Par xm-eswara, the One First Cause, The One 
whom the eye has not seen, and whom the mind cannot 
conceive, but who may be worshipped in any one of the fomis esvara 
in which he manifests his power to men 

1 The best short account of this deeply interesting morement, and of 
Its first leader Rammohan Roy, will be found under the title of Imitan 
rheistic Refenmers, by Professor Monier AVilliams, in the Joiintal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Jan 1881, vol mii See also his Modern India 
(Irlibner, 1S79) , and Miss Collet’s Brahmo Year Book (Williams 8. 

Norgate, annuallj) 

- Ihe Kavl bachan Snd/ta, quoted in the Chionicle of the London il//j» 
sionaiy Society for Ko\ ember iSSo, p 792 
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228 RISE OF HINDUISM 

The foregoing chapters indicate how, out of the early Aryan 
and non-Arj’an races of India, as modified by Greek and 
Scythic invasions, the Hindu population and the Hindu 
religion Mere built up We shall next consider three senes of 
influences which, within histone times, have been brought to 
bear, by nations from the West, upon the composite people 
thus formed The first set of these influences is represented by 
the early Chnstian Church of India, a Church which had its 
origin in a penod long antenor to the mediaeval Hinduism 
of the 9th century, and which is numerously represented by 
the SjTian Chnstians of Malabar m our own day The second 
foreign influence brought to bear upon India from the West 
consisted of the Muhammadan invasions, which eventually 
created the Mughal Empire The third influence is repre- 
sented by the European settlements, which culmmated in the 
British Rule. 
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CHAPTER IX 

CHRISTIAMTV IN INDIA {ciua lOO TO iSSl A D ). 

Christianux now forms the fiith of o\er two millions ofChnsinn 
Ihe Indian population Coc\al with Buddhism during the 
last nine centuries of its Indian history, the teaching of Buddln'^m 
Christ has, after the lapse of another nine hundred years, 
more than twehc times more followers than the teaching of 
Buddha upon the Indian continent Adding Burma, where 
the doctnnes of Gautama still remain the creed of the people, 
there are o\ er tw o millions of Chnstians to under three and a 
half millions of Buddhists , or to four millions of Buddhists 
and Jams Chnstiamt), W’hile a aer)' old religion in India, 
is also one of the most active at the present day The 
Census of i8Si disclosed that the Christians m British and 
Feudator}' India had increased by more than one fifth since 
1S72, and this increase, while partly the result of more 
perfect enumeration, represents to a large extent a real growth 
1 he origin of Chnstiamty m India is obscure Early Ongin 
tradition, accepted popularly by Catholics, and more doubtfully V,''n 
b} Protestants, connects it with St Thomas the Apostle, indiT 
^vho IS said to have preached in Southern India, on the 
IMalabar and Coromandel coasts , to have founded several The 
churches , and finally, to have been martjTed at the Little 
Iklount, near Madras, in 68 a.d The Catholic tradition 
narrates further, that a persecution arose not long after, in 
which all the priests penshed , that many years later, the 
Patriarch of Babjlon, while still in communion with Rome, 
heard of the desolate state of the Iiidian Church, and sent 
forth bishops who revived its faith, that about 486 ad, 
Nestonanism spread from Babylon into Malabar 

To orthodoxy this tradition has a twofold value It assigns Value 
an apostolic origin to the Chnstiamty of India, and it explains 
away the fact that Indian Christianity, when it emerges into 
histoi^’’, formed a branch of the unorthodox Nestorian Churcli 
hlodern criticism has questioned the evidence for the evangel- 
istic labours of the Doubting Apostle in Southern Ir-” ^ It 
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has brought to light the careers of two later missionaries, both 
bearing the name of Thomas, to Avhom, at widely separated 
dates, the honour of converting Southern India is assigned 
Gibbon dismisses the question of their respective claims m a 
convenient tnplet — ‘The Indian missionary St Thomas, an 
Apostle, a Manichasan, or an Armenian merchant ’ ^ 

This method of treatment scarcely satisfies the present 
century, and the Statistical Survey of India has throun fresh 
light on the Syrian Chnstians of the Southern Peninsula. At 
this day they number 304,410,2 or more than double the number 
of Native Protestants m India in 1861 Indeed, until within the 
past ten years, the remnants of the ancient Synan Church had 
still a larger native following in India than all the Protestant 
sects put together 2 It would be unsuitable to dismiss so 
ancient and so numerous a body without some attempt to 
trace them history That history forms the longest continuous 
narrative of any religious sect in India except the Jams 
The Synan Church of Malabar had its origin in the 
period when Buddhism was still triumphant , it witnessed the 
birth of the Hinduism which superseded the doctnne and 
national polity of Buddha, it saw the arrival of the Muham- 
madans who ousted the Hindu dynasties , it suffered cruelly 
from the Roman inquisitors of the Portuguese, but it has 
survived its persecutors, and has formed a subject of interest 
to Anglican inquirers dunng the past eighty years ^ 

The three legends of St Thomas, the missionary of Southern 
India, may be summarized as follow'S According to the 
Chaldtean Breviary and certain Fathers of the Catholic Church, 

‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empite (quarto ediiion, 1788), \ol iv 
P 599 ) footnote 122 

* Census of India, iSSi, \oI 11 pp 20, 21 The Census officers return 
the whole as ‘Sjrians,’ without discnminating between Jacobites and 
Syrian Catholics A statement kindly supplied to the author by the Vicar- 
Apostohe of Verapoli returns the Synan Catholics wthm his junsdiction 
•u over 200,000, and the Jacobites at about 100,000 The latter are 
chiefly under the jurisdiction of the Roman \ icars apostolic of Verapoli 
and Quilon, but are still distinguished as ‘Catholics of the Synan nte ’ 

^ See Prolestant Missions in India, Burma, and Cej Ion, Statistical 
Tables, 1S81, drawn up under the authority of the Calcutta Missionary 
Conference This valuable compilation returns 138,731 Native Protestant 
Christians in 1S61, and 224,258 in 1871, in India, evclusne of Burma 
■* From the time of Claudius Buchanan and Bi'hop Heber downwards 
Sua Asiatic Researches, \< 3 \ vii , ‘Account of St Thome Christians on the 
coast of .Malabar,’ by Jlr Wrede, Buchanan’s Christian Rcnarches in 
Asia, 4ih cd (iSli), pp 106, 145, HeLer’s fourual, vol 11, Bishop 
^lIddleton’s Life of Le Bos, chapters ix -xii (1831), Hough’s IIisl of 
Lhristianit} in India, 5 vols (1S39-60) 
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''I 1 hbtms the Vposilc converted man) countries of \sia, and 5= lo 
lound a imrlv r s death in India, The meagre tradition of the ^ 
carl) Church was expanded h} the Catholic writers of the si\- 
iccntli and ‘seventeenth centuries 'I he abstract by Vinccnro 
Maria inahcs the Vposilc commence his work in Mesopotamia, First 
and includes Bactria, Central Asia, China, ‘ the States of the ^ 

Great Mogul,’ Siam, German}, Brazil, and Ethiopia, m the the 
circle of his missionary labours 'i he a])ostolic traveller then Apostle 
sailed cast again to India, converting the island of Socotra on ^ ^ 
the wav, and after preaching m Malabar, ended his labours 
on the Coromandel coast' The final development of the 
tradition fills m the details of his death It would appear that 
on the 2 ist December 6S ad, at Mailapur, a suburb of 
Madras, the Brahmans stirred up a tumult against the Apostle, 
who, after being stoned by the crowd, was finally thrust through 
with a spear upon the spot now known as St Thomas’ Mount 

The second legend assigns the conversion of India to Second 
Ihomas the ^lanichxan, or disciple of Manes, towards the 
end of the third centur}’ Another legend ascribes the honour the Mam- 
to an Armenian merchant, 1 homas Cana, in the eighth century ch'van (277 
The storv' relates that Mar Thomas, the Armenian, settled m ° 
Malabar for purposes of trade, married two Indian ladies, and Third 
grew into power with the native pnnccs He found that such 
Christians as existed before his time had been dnven by the Ar- 
persecution from the coast into the hill-countr)' Mar Thomas memm 
secured for them the privilege of worshipping according 
their faith, led them back to the fertile coast of Malabar, and 
became their archbishop On his death, his memoiy^ received 
the gradual and spontaneous honours of canonization by the 
Christian communities for whom he had laboured, and his 
name became identified vv ith that of the Apostle 

AVhatever may be the claims of the Armenian Thomas as the The three 
re-builder of the Church m Southern India, he was certainly 
not Its founder Apart from the evidence of Patristic litera- 
ture, there is abundant local proof that Christianity flounshed 
in Southern India long before the eighth century In the sixth the third , 
century, while Buddhism was still at the height of its power, 

Kalydn, on the Bombay coast, was the seat of a Christian bishop 
from Persia ^ 

^ The Booh of Ser Marco Polo the Veiuttan Colonel Yule’s second 
edition, vol ii p 343, note 4 (1875) 

- Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, vol mu part 1. , Thdna District, 
pp 66 , 200, etc It IS not necessary to dispute v\ hether the seat of this 
bishopric was the modem Kalyan or Quilon (Coilani), as the coast from 
Bombay southwards to Quilon bore indefinitely the name of Caliana. 
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the second The claims of Thomas the Manichman have the European 
legend , support of the Church historians, La Croze, ^ Tillemont, and 
others The local testimony of a cross dug up near Madras 
in 1547, beanng an inscription in the Pehlvi tongue, has 
also been urged in his favour The mscnption is probably of 
the seventh or eighth century ad, and, although somewhat 
vanously deciphered, bears witness to the sufferings of 
Chnst 2 

and the For the claims of St Thomas the Apostle, a longer and more 
ancient senes of authorities are cited The apocrj'phal histoiy 
of St Thomas, by Abdias, dating perhaps from the end of the 
first century, narrates that a certain Indian king, Gondaphorus, 
sent a merchant called Abban to Jesus, to seek a skilful 
architect to build him a palace The story continues that the 
Lord sold Thomas to him as a slave expert in that art® The 
Apostle converted King Gondaphorus, and then journeyed on 
to another country of India, under King Meodeus, where he 

1 Htstoire dn Chruliamsme dcs Inits, 2 vols i2mo (The Hague, 1758) 

* Professor Haug reads it thus ‘ Whoever believes in the Messiah, and 
in God above, and also m the Holy Ghost, 1? in the grace of Him who 
bore the pain of the cross ’ Dr Burnell deciphers it more diffidently — 

‘ In punishment [?] by the cross [was] the suffenng of this [one] [He] who 
IS the true Christ and God above, and Guide for ever pure ’ Yule’s Marco 
Polo, 2nd ed , p 345, vol 11 , ako p 339, where the cross is figured 
® This legend forms the theme of the Hyvtvus tn Festo Saucti Thomac 
Apostoh, ad Vesperum, in tlie Mozarabic Brevnary, edited by Cardinal 
Lorenzana in 1775 Its twenty one verses are gi\en as an appendix m Dr 
Kennet’s Madras monograph Three stanzas will here suffice — 

‘ Nuncius venit de Indis 
Quaerere artificem 
Architectum construere 
Regium palatium 
In foro deambulabat 
Cunctorura venahum 

Hibeo servura fidelem, 

Locutus est Dominus, 

Ut exquins talem, aptum 
Esse hunc artificem 
Abbanes videns, et gaudens, 

Suscepit Apostolum ’ 

The hymn assigns the death of the Apostle to the priest of a sun temple 
ahich had been oierthrown by St Thomas — 

‘ Tunc sacerdos idolorum 
Funbundus astitit, 

Gladio transverberavit 
Sanctum Chnsti mart) rem 
Glonoso pxssionis 
Laurcatum sanguine,’ 
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was slam by lances ^ The existence of a King Gondaphorus 
has been established by coins, which would place him m the 
last century b c , or within the first half of the first century of 
our era “ But, apart from difficulties of chronology, it is 
clear that the Gondaphorus of the coins was an Indo-Scythic 
monarch, reigning m regions which had no connection with 
hlalabar His coins are still found m numbers m Afghanistan 
and the Punjab, especially from Peshdwar to Ludhiana He 
uas essentially a Punjab potentate 

The mention of St Thomas the Apostle m connection with Wide 
India by the Fathers, and m the Offices of the Church, does 
not bring him nearer to Malabar, or to the supposed site of his 
martyrdom at Madras For the term ‘India,’ at the period 
to which these authonties belong, referred to the countnes 
beyond Persia, including Afghdnist^n and the basins of the 
Upper Oxus, Indus, and Ganges, rather than to the southern 
half of the peninsula In the early accounts of the labours of m the 
St Thomas, the vague term India is almost always associated ^^-^hers, 
with Persia, Media, or Bactna ^ Nor does the appellation of 
St Thomas as the Apostle of India in the Commemorations 
of the Church, help to identify him with the St Thomas who 
preached on the Malabar and Coromandel coasts For not 
only does the mdetermmate character of the word still adhere 
to their use of ‘ India,’ but the area assigned to the Apostle’s 
labours is so wide as to deprive them of value for the purpose 
of local identification Thus, the Chaldsean Breviary of the 
Malabar Church itself states that ‘by St Thomas were the 

^ Colonel Yule’s second edition, vo] 11 p 243 Dr Kennet, 

in an interesting monograph entitled St Thomas, the Apostle of India, 
p 19 (Madras, 1882), says — ‘The history of Abdias was published for 
the first time by Wolfgang Lazius, under the Utle of Abdice Babylonia:, 

Eptscopi et Apostolorum Ductpidi, de Histona certaniinis Apostolici, Itbn 
^decern , Julia Afrtcano Inierprete Basilite, 1532 ’ 

® For the various dates, see Colonel Yule’s Marco Polo, second edition, 
vol 11 p 343 Colonel Yule’s Cathay deals mth the Chinese and Central 
Asian aspects of the legend of St Thomas (2 vols 1866) 

^ Thus the Paschal Chronicle of Bishop Dorotheus (bom A D 254) says 
‘ The Apostle Thomas, after having preached the gospel to the Parthians, 

Medes, Persians, Germanians [an agncultural people of Persia mentioned 
by Herodotus, 1 125], Bactnans, and Magi, suffered martjTdom at Cala 
mina, a town of India ’ Hippolytus, Bishop of Portns {circa 220 A.D ), 
assigns to St Thomas, Parthia, Media, Persia, Hercania, the Bactn, the 
hfardi, and, while ascribing the comersion of India to St Bartholomew, 
mentions Calamina, a city of India, as the place of St Ihoraas’ martyr- 
dom The Metropolitan Johannes, nho attended the Council of Niciea in 
325, subscnbed as Bishop of ‘ India Maxima and Persia.’ Dr Kennel s 
monograph (Madras, 1882), Hough, i pp 30 to 
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Chinese and the Ethiopians converted to the Truth/ while one 
of Its anthems proclaims ‘The Hindus, the Chinese, the 
Persians, and all the people of the Isles of the Sea, they who 
dwell m Syria and Armenia, in Javan and Roumania, call 
Thomas to remembrance, and adore '1 hy Name, 0 1 hou our 
Redeemer ' ’ 

Candid inquiry must therefore decline to accept the con- 
nection of St Thomas with the ‘India' of the early Church 
as proof of the Apostle’s identity with Thomas, the missionary 
to Malabar Nevertheless, there is evidence to indicate that 
( hnstianity had reached Malabar before the end of the second 
century a d , and nearly a hundred years previous to the sup- 
posed labours of Thomas the Manichman {ana 2 ']'] ad) In 
the and century a Roman merchant fleet of one hundred sail 
steered regularly from Myos Hormus on the Red Sea, to 
Arabia, Ceylon, and Malabar It found an ancient Jewish 
colony, the remnants of which still remain to this day as the 
Bem-Israels,^ upon the Bombay coast Whether these Jews 
emigrated to India at the time of the Dispersion, or at a later 
period, their settlements probably date from before the second 
century of our era 

Ihe Red Sea fleet from Myos Hormus, which traded with 
this Jew'ish settlement in India, must in all likelihood ha\e 
brought wath it J ewish merchants and others acquainted w ith 
the new religion of Chnst which, starting from Palestine, had 
penetrated throughout the Roman world Part of the fleet, 
moreover, touched at Aden and the Persian Gulf, themselves 
early seats of Christianity Indeed, after the direct sea-course 
to Malabar by the trade wnds was known, the mam navigation 
to India for some time hugged the Asiatic coast Christian 
merchants from that coast, both of Jewish and other race, 
would in the natural course of trade have reached Malabar 
within the second century ad® The Buddhist polity then 
supreme in Southern India was favourable to the reception of 
a faith whose moral characteristics were humanity and self- 
sacrifice Earlier Jewish settlers had already familiarized the 
native mind with the existence of an ancient and imposing 

^ For their present numbers and condition, see the Bombay GazeiUer, by 
Iilr J M Campbell, LL.D , of the Bombay Cml Service, vol xi pp S5 
and 421 , vol xiii p 273 

^ The Roman trade with the southern coast of India probably dates 
from, 6r before, the Apostolic period Of 522 silver denarn found near 
Coimbatore in 1842, no fewer than 135 were coins of Augustus, and 37S of 
Tibenus Another find near Calicut about 1850 contained an attreus of 
Augustus, with several hundred coins, none later than the Emperor Nero 
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religion in Palestine M hen that religion \\as presented in its 
new and more attractnc form of Christianity, no miraculous 
inters cntion was probably required to commend it to the 
tolerant Buddhist princes of Southern India 

About 190 AD, rumours, apparent!} brought back by the 
Red Sea fleet, of a Ciinstian community on the Malabar coast, 
fired the zeal of Pantamus of Alexandria Pantamus, m his .wn 
earlier }ears a Stoic philosopher, was then head of the cele- pTnKnus 
brated school which formed one of the glories of his city He 
started for India , and although it has been questioned whether 
he reached India Proper, the evidence seems m favour of his 
basing done so He ‘found his own arrisal anticipated by 
some who were acquainted with the Gospel of ^latthew , to 
svhom Bartholomew, one of the apostles, had preached, and 
liad left them the same Gospel m the Hebrew, which also svas 
presen ed until this time’^ His mission may be placed at 
the end of the 2nd centur) Early m the 3rd century, St Hippoly- 
Hippol}tus, Bishop of Portus (arr 220 A.D ), also assigns the 220 ad 
con\ersion of India to the Apostle Bartholomew To Thomas 
he ascribes Persia and the countries of Central Asia, although 
he mentions Calamina, a city of India, as the place where 
Thomas suflered death 

Indeed, the e\idence of the early Christian WTiters, so far 
as It goes, tends to connect St Thomas with the India of the 
ancient world, — that is to say, with Persia and Afghdnistdn, — 
and St Bartholomew with the Christian settlements on the 
iMalabar coast Cosmos Indicopleustes wntes of a Christian Cosmos 
Church in Ce}lon, and on the Callian or Malabar seaboard 
(an- 547 ad) But he makes no mention of its foundation arc 547 
by St Thomas, which, as an Alexandnan monk, he w'ould have 
been almost sure to do had he heard any local tradition of 
the arcumstance He states that the Malabar Bishop was 
consecrated m Persia , from which we may infer that the 
Christians of Southern India had already been brought wnthin 
the Nestonan fold There is but slight evidence for fixing 
upon the Malabar coast as the seat of the orthodox Bishop 
Fnimentius, sent forth by Athanasius to India and the East, 
arc 355 A.D 

The truth is, that the Chnstians of Southern India belonged Nestonan 
from them first clear emergence into history^ to the Synan 
rite. If, as seems probable, Chnstianity was first brought to 
Malabar by the merchant fleet from the Persian Gulf, or the 

1 Dr Kennet, quoting Eusebius, in bis monograph on Si Thomas, the 
Apostle of India, p 9 (Madras, 1S82) 
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Asiatic coast of the Arabian Sea, the Malabar Christians would 
follow the Asiatic forms of faith When, therefore, m the 5 th 
century, Nestonanism, driven forth from Europe and Africa, 
conquered the allegiance of Asia, the Church of Southern 
India would naturally accept the Nestonan doctrine. 

It should be remembered that dunng the thousand years when 
Chnstianity flounshed in Asia, from the 5th to the 15 th century, 
It was the Christianity of Nestonus The Jacobite sect dwelt 
in the midst of the Nestonans, and for nearly a thousand 
years, the Christianity of these types, together with Buddhism, 
formed the two intelligent religions of Central Asia. How far 
Buddhism and Christianity mutually influenced each other’s 
doctrine and ntual still remains a complex problem But 
Christianity in western Central Asia appears to have ofiered a 
longer resistance than Buddhism to the advancing avalanche 
of Islam , and in the countries to the west of Tibet it survived 
Its Buddhist nval ‘ Under the reign of the Cahphs,’ says 
Gibbon, ‘the Nestonan Church was diffused from China to 
Jerusalem and Cyprus , and their numbers, with those of the 
Jacobites, were computed to surpass the Greek and Latin 
communions ’ ^ 

The marvellous history of the Christian Tartar potentate, 
Prester John, king, Viamor, and priest, is a mediaeval legend 
based on the ascendancy of Chnstianity in some of the 
Central Asian States * The travellers in Tartary and China, 
from the 12th to the 15th century, bear witness to the 
extensive survival, and once flounshing condition, of the 
Nestonan Church, and justify Pierre Bergeron’s descnption 
of It as ‘ ^pandue par toute I’Asie ’ ® The term Cathohco', 
which the Nestonans applied to their Patriach, and the 
Jacobites to then Metropolitan, survives in the languages of 
Central India. The mediaeval travellers preserve it m vanous 
forms, and the Bntish Embassy to Yarkand, in 1873, still 

' Dtclnie and Fall of the Roman Empire, p 598, vol iv (quarto eel 
17S8) Gibbon quotes his nuthonties for this statement m a footnote 
Ihe whole subject of early Chnstianity in Central Asia and China has 
been discussed with exhaustive learning in Colonel Yule’s CtUhay, and llu 
Way Thither Hakluyt Society, 2 vols 1866 

- ‘Voyage de Rubruquis cn Tartane,’ chap xix , in the quarto volume 
of Voyagis en Asie, published at the Hague in 1735 Guillaume de Rubru- 
quis was an ambassador of Louis ix , sent to Tartary and China in 1253 
A D Colonel Yule also gives the story of Prester John m Marco Polo, 
vol 1 pp 229-233 (cd 1875) 

’ ' Trade des Tartares,’ par Pierre Bergeron, chap 111 in the Hague 
quarto of Voyages en Asie, above quoted (I 73 S) 

■* Jathahl,Jatoltc, JalJic , otiginallj Gathalil 
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ramc upon a storj of ‘a poor and aged Juiltl, or Christian 
pncsL’^ 

hclhcr the Christians on the coast of i^Ialabar w cre a direct ' 'Thoim'; ^ 
offshoot of the Nestorian Church of Asia, or the result of an 0/ 
earlier seedling dropped by St Thomas or St Bartholomc\s 
on their apostolic travels, it is certain that from their first 
appearance in local Instor}, the Malabar Christians obejed 
bishops from Persia of the Nestorian rite - ^ 13 } the ytli cen- 
tun, the Persian Church had adopted the name of Thomas 
Christians, and this title i\ould in time be extended to all its 
branches, including that of Malabar The early legend of the nnd of 
Manicliaian Ihomas m the 3rd century, and the later labours 
of the Armenian Thomas, the rcbuilder of the Malabar Church, 
in the Slh, had endeared that name to the Christians of 
Southern India* In their isolation and ignorance, they con- 
founded the three names, and concentrated their legends of 
the three Thomases in the person of the Apostle.^ Before the 
14th centur}’, they had completed the process by believing that 
St Thomas was Christ 

Tbe fitness of things soon required that the life and death Legend 
of the Apostle should be localized by the Southern Indian 
Church Patristic literature clearly declares that St Thomas localized , 
had suffered martyrdom at Calamina, probably in some country 
east of Persia, or m Northern India itself The tradition of 
the Church is equally distinct, that in 394 a d the remains of 
the Apostle were transferred to Edessa in Mesopotamia,^ The 
attempt to locali7,e the death of St Thomas on the south- m spite of 
western coast of India started, therefore, under disadvantages 
A suitable site was, how-ever, found at the Mount near Madras, 
one of the many hill shrines of ancient India ivhich have 
formed a joint resort of religious persons of diverse faiths, — 

Buddhist, Muhammadan, and Hindu {ajite, p 203) 

Marco Polo, the first European traveller ivho has left an 13th cen- 
account of the place, gives the legend in its undeveloped form 

legend 

* Dr Bellew’s ‘ History of Kishgar,’ in the Official Report of Sir 
Douglas Forsyth's JiFission, p 127 (Quarto, Foreign Office Press, Cal- 
cutta, 187s ) 

• Mr Campbell’s Bombay Gazetteer, Thana Distnct, chap 111 (Bombay, 

1882) 

® The Jacobites, or followers of Jacobus Baradaeus, prefer in the same 
w ay to deduce their name and pedi^ee from the AposUe James Gibbon, 

IV 603, footnote (ed. 1788) 

For the authonties, see Dr Kennet’s Madras monograph, St Thomas, 
the Apostle of India (1882) , and Colonel Yule’s critical note, Marco Polo, 

^ol iL p 342 (2nd edition, 1875) 
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in the 13th century. The Apostle had, it seems, been acci- 
dentally killed outside his hermitage by a fowler, who, ‘not 
seemg the saint, let fly an arrow at one of the peacocks And 
this arrow struck the holy man in the right side, so that he 
died of the Mound, sweetly addressing himself to his Creator’* 
Miracles were wrought at the place, and conflicting creeds 
claimed the hermit as their own ‘ Both Christians and 
Saracens, however, greatly frequent the pilgnmage,' says Marco 
Polo truthfully, although evidently a little puzzled - ‘ For the 
Saracens also do hold the Saint in great reverence, and sa) 
that he was one of their owm Saracens, and a great prophet ’ 
Not only the Muhammadans and Christians, but also the 
Hindus seem to have felt the religious attractions of the spot 
About thirty years after Marco Polo, the Church itself was, 
according to Odoric, filled with idols.^ Two centunes later, 
Joseph of Cranganore, the Malabar Christian, still testifies to 
the joint worship of the Christian and the heathen at St 
Thomas’ Mount The SjTian bishops sent to India m 1504 
heard ‘ that the Church had htgim to be occupied by some 
Chnstian people But Barbosa, a few years later, found it half 
in ruins, and in charge of a Muhammadan fakir^ who kept a 
lamp burning ’ ^ 

Bnghter days, however, now dawned for the Madras legend 
Portuguese zeal, in its first fervours of Indian evangelization, 
felt keenly the want of a sustaining local hagiologj' Saint 
Catherine had, indeed, visibly delivered Goa into their hands , 
and a parish church, afterwards the cathedral, was dedicated 
to her in 1512 Ten years later, the viceroy Duarte Menezes 
became ambitious of enriching his capital with the bones of an 
apostle. A mission from Goa despatched to the Coromandel 
coast in 1522, proved itself ignorant of, or supenor to, the 
w ell-established legend of the translation of the Saint’s remains 
to Edessa in 394 a d , and found his sacred relics at the 
ancient hill shrine near Madras, side by side w ith those of a 
king whom he had converted to the faith They were brought 
with pomp to Goa, the Portuguese capital of India, and there 
they he in the Church of St Thomas to this day ® 

The finding of the Pehlvi cross, mentioned on a previous 
page, at St Thomas’ Mount in 1547, gave a fresh colounng to 

* Colonel Yule’s Marco Polo (2nd edition, 1875), vol u p 340 

* Idem, II pp 337-338 ® Idem, 11 p 344. < Ibtd 

* IM Colonel Yule’s Cu/Zior (2 vols 1866) should also be referred to 
b\ students of the legend of St Thomus, and his alleged labours in Asia 
and India. 
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llie legend So far as its inscription goes, it points to a Persian, 
and probiblj to a Islanichrean origin But at the period w hen 
It was dug up, no one m Madras could decipher its Pchhi 
characters A Brdhman impostor, knowing that there was a 
local demand for martjrs, accordingly came forward with a 
fictitious interpretation The simple story of Thomas’ acci- 
dental death from a stray arrow, had before this grow n into a 
cruel mart)rdom by stoning and a lance-thrust, with each spot 
in the tragedy fixed at the Greater and Lesser Mount near 
Ivladras. The Brdhman pretended to supply a confirmation 
of the legend from the inscription on the cross — a confirma- 
tion which continued to be accepted until Dr Burnell and 
Professor Haug published their decipherments in our own 
daj ‘In the i6th and 17th centur),’ says Colonel Yule, 

‘ Roman Catholic ecclesiastical story-tellers seem to hai e 
stnven m nvalry who should most recklessly expand the travels 
of the Apostle.’ 

The lying interpretation of the Brdhman, and the visible King 
relics m the church at Goa, seem to have influenced the 
popular imagination more pow crfully than the clear tradition of 
the early Church regarding the translation of the Apostle’s relics 
to Edessa Our own Kmg Alfred has been pressed into the 
service of St Thomas of Madras * This year,’ 883 ad, saj s 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, ‘Sighelm and Athelstane carried 
to Rome the alms w’hich the king had vowed to send thitlier, 
and also to India to St Thomas and to St Bartholomew ’ ^ 
Gibbon suspects ‘ that the English ambassadors collected 
their cargo and legend m Egypt ’ - There is certainly no 
evidence to show that they ever visited the Coromandel coast, but to 
and much to indicate that the ‘ India ’ of Alfred was the India 
of the early Church, and far north-west of the Madras exploits 
of the Apostle. The legend of St Thomas’ Mount has 111 our 
own century been illustrated by the eloquence and learning 
of bishops and divines of the Anglo-Indian Church ‘ But,’ 
concludes Colonel Yule, ‘I see that the authonties now" 
ruling the Catholics at Madras are strong m disparagement 
of the special sanctity of the localities, and of the whole storj" 
connectmg St Thomas with Mailapur,’ the alleged scene of his 
martyrdom ^ 

^ Hough, 1 p 104(1839), Dr Kennet’s Madras monograph, S’/ Thomas, 
the Apostle of India, pp 6, 7 (1882) 

- Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol iv p 599 j footnote 123 
(ed 1788), Hough, \ol 1 pp 105-107 — 

’ Colonel Yule’s il/a; /’t'A’, n p 344 (ed 1S75) 
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As a matter of history, the life of the Nestonan Church in 
India has been a troubled one A letter from the Patriarch 
Jesajabus to Simeon, Metropolitan of Persia, shows that before 
660 A D , the Christians along the Indian coast were destitute 
of a regular ministry ^ In the 8th centur)’, the Armenian 
friar Thomas found the Malabar Christians driven back into 
the recesses of the mountains In the 14th century, Friar 
Jordanus declared them to be Christians only in name, 
without baptism They even confounded St Thomas with 
Christ^ A mixed worship, Chnstian, Muhammadan, and 
Hindu, went on at the old high place or joint hill shnne near 
Madras In some centuries, the Church m Southern India 
developed, like the Sikhs m the Punjab, into a military sove- 
reignty In others, it dwindled away , its remnants hngenng 
in the mountains and woods, or adopting heathen rites The 
family names of a forest tribe ® in Kanara, now Hindus, bear 
witness to a time when they were Christians , and there were 
probably many similar reversions to paganism 
The downfall of the Nestonan Church in India was due, 
however, neither to such reversions to paganism nor to any 
persecutions of native princes, but to the pressure of the 
Portuguese Inquisition, and the proselytizing energy of Rome 
Before the arnval of Vasco da Gama in 1498, the St Thomas 
Christians had established their position as a powerful military 
caste in Malabar The Portuguese found them firmly organized 
under their spintual leaders, bishops, archdeacons, and pnests, 
who acted as their representatives in dealing w'lth the Indian 
princes For long they had Christian kings, and at a later penod 
chiefs, of their own ^ In virtue of an ancient charter ascribed 
to Cherumal Perumal, Suzerain of Southern India m the ninth 
century a.d , the Malabar Christians enjoyed all the nghts of 
nobility ^ They even claimed precedence of the Nairs, who 
formed the heathen aristocracy The St Thomas Chnstians 


’ Asstmant Bibliotheca, quoted by Bishop Caldwell, Comparatize 
Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, p 27, footnote (ed 1875) 
Jesajabus died 660 A D 

* Jordanus, quoted in Mr J M Campbell’s Bombay Gazetteer, vol xiii 
part 1 p 200 (ed 1882) 

’ The Mardthl Sidis bor an interesting account of them, see Mr J M 
Campbell’s Bombay Gazetteer, Kdnara Distnct, voL xv part 1 p 397 
(ed 1883) 

^ Hutoire du Chrutianisme des hides, Isl V La Croze, vol 1 p 72, 
u p 133, etc (2 vols i2mo, The Hague, 1758) 

* Idem, 1 p 67 For details, see The Syrian Church of Malabar, b> 
Edavalikel Philipos, p 23, and footnote (Oxford, 1869) Local legend 
vainly places Chenimal Perumal and his grant as far back as 345 a d 
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’ Tor thc mihtnr} aspects of the Chnstnn caste of St Thomas, see 
I a Croze (r>/ rtf ), ii pp 12S, 129, 130, 140, 155, etc The Htsfory of 
t! e Church of Aralahor and Synod of Diamfer, bj thc learned Michael 
(icddes, Chancellor of the Clathcdrnl Church of Snnim (London, 1694), an 
sarher and independent work, bears out this view 

*Tht Acts and Decrees of thc Synod of Diampcr (r e Udayampura) 
occupj 346 jiagcs of thc Chancellor of Sarum’s History of the Chinch of 
Malnhar, pji 97-443 (cti 1^594) 

•' La Croze, 11 p 193 
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Reversions bishop A Carmelite mission w as despatched from Rome in 
reraon^ to restore order The ngorous measures of its head, 
1653 1663 Joseph of Sl Mary, brought back a section of the old Christian 
communities, and Joseph, having reported his success at 
Rome, returned to India as their bishop in 1661 He found 
the Protestant Dutch pressing the Portuguese hard on the 
IMalabar coast, 1661-1663 But the old military caste of 
Malabar Chnstians rendered no assistance to their Catholic 
superiors, and remained tranquil spectators of the struggle, 
till the capture of Cochin by the Dutch brought about the 
rum of the Portuguese power in 1663 
Malabar The Malabar Chnstians, thus deluered from the temporal 
power of the Portuguese, re-asserted their spintual independ- 
the Dutch, ence The Portuguese had compelled the natue princes to 
1663 , persecute the old Christian communities , and by confiscations, 
imprisonments, and vanous forms of pressure, to dme the 
Indian Nestonans into reconciliation with Rome ^ Such a 
persecution of a long recognised caste, especially of a \alued 
military caste, was as foreign to the tolerant spint of Hinduism, 
as It as repugnant to the policy of the Indian pnnces, and it 
has left a deep impression on the traditions of the south-western 
coast The native Jacobite histonan of the Church of IMalabar 
nses to the righteous wrath of an old Scottish covenanter in 
recounting the bnbing of the poorer chiefs by the Portuguese, 
and the killings, persecutions, and separations of the married 
clerg)' from their vives The new Dutch masters of the southern 
coast, after a short antagonism to the Carmelite prelate and 
the native bishop whom he left behind, lapsed into indifference 
The} allowed the Roman missionaries free scope, but put an 
end to the exercise of the temporal power in support of the 
Catholic bishop - 

The chief spiritual weapon of conversion, a weapon 
dexterously used by the Portuguese Viceroys, had been the 
interruption of the supply of Nestonan bishops from Persia 
rcccnci This they effected by watching the ports along the west 
coast of India, and preventing the entrance of any Nestonan 
1665 ’ prelate The Synan Church in India had therefore to struggle 
on under its archdeacon, with grave doubts disturbing the 
mind of ns clergy and laity as to whether the archidiaconal 
consecration was sufficient for the ordination of its pnesEs 
1 he ov erthrow of the Portuguese on the seaboard put an end 
to this long episcopal blockade In 1665, Patriarch of / 

' 1 ^ Cr 07 c, \oi 11 pp 169, 176, 1S3, 1S9, 192, 19S, 203, clc 
* La Crurc, vol ii pp 204, 203 
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Antioch sent a bishop, Mar Gregor)’-, to the orphaned S}rian 
Church of India JBut the new bishop belonged to the 
Jacobite instead of the Nestorian branch of the Asiatic Church 
Indian Nestorianism may therefore be said to have received 
Its death blow from the Synod of Diamper in 1599 

Since the arrival of Mar GregorjMn 1665, the old S3 nan Malibir 
Church of India has remained divided into two sects -pi^e Chnstians 

Since 

Bazheia kuttakdr^ or Old Church, owed its foundation to Arch- 1665 , 

bishop Menezes and the S3’nod of Diamper in 1599, and its 

reconciliation, after revolt, to the Carmelite bishop, Joseph of 

St Mary, m 1656 It retains in its semces the Syrian language (i) Syrnn 

and in part the Syrian ritual But it acknowledges the 

supremacy of the Pope, and his vucars-apostolic. Its members 

are now' know n as Catholics of the Syrian Rite, to distinguish 

them from the converts made direct from heathenism to the 

Latin Church by the Roman missionaries The other section 

of the Syrian Chnstians of Malabar is called the Putten hittakdr, 

•* /2j Tsco 

or New Church It adheres to the Jacobite tenets introduced bjtgs, 

by Its first Jacobite bishop, Mar Gregor)’, m 1665 100,000? 

The present Jacobites of Malabar condemn equally the Tenets of 
errors of Anus, Nestonus, and the bishops of Rome ^ They 
hold that the Bread and Wine in the Eucharist become the jncobit^s 
Real Body and Blood of Christ, and give communion in both 
kinds mixed together They pray for the dead, practise con- 
fession, make the sign of the cross, and observe fasts But 
they reject the use of images , honour the Mother of Jesus 
and the Saints only as holy persons and friends of God , allow 
the consecration of a married layman or deacon to the oflSce 
of pnest , and deny the existence of purgatory In their 
Creed they follow the Council of Nicaea (325 ad) They 
believe in the Trinity, assert the One Nature and the One 
Person of Christ, and declare the procession of the Holy Ghost 
to be from the Father, instead of from the Father and the Son ^ 

The Synan Cathohes and Syrian Jacobites of Malabar main- Nesto 

tain their differences with a high degree of religious vitality at nanism 
1 ^ 1 1 -1 extinct m 

the present day Their congregations keep themselves distinct Malabar 

from the Cathohes of the Latin Rite converted direct from 
heathenism, and from the Protestant sects No Nestorian 
Church is now known to exist m Malabar^ The Syrian 
^ TAe Synan Chnstians of Malabar, being a Catechism of their doctrine 
and ritual, by Edavalikel Philipos, Chorepiscopus and Cathanar (r e 
priest) of the Great Church of Cottayam in Traiancore, pp 3, 4, 8 
{Parker, 1S69) 

' The above summary is condensed from the Catechism of Eda\ alike 
Phihpos, of at pp 9-13, 17, 19 ^ Idem, p 
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Christians were returned m 1871 at about one third of a 
million , but the Census officers omitted to distinguish between 
Catholic Syrian and Jacobites The Catholic Archbishop 
and Vicar- Apostolic of Verapoh, to whose kind assistance 
tins chapter is indebted in many ways, estimates the Syrian 
Catholics at 200,000, and the Jacobites at r 00,000 1 he totals 
for all Southern India cannot, however, be ascertained until 
the next Census of 1891 

Roman friars had visited India since the 13th century The 
first regularly equipped Catholic mission, composed of Fran- 
ciscan brethren, arrived from Portugal m 1500 Their attacks 
on the native religions seemed part of the Portuguese policy of 
aggression on the Native States. The pious Portuguese monks 
were popularly identified with the brutal Portuguese soldiery, 
whose cruelties have left so deep a stain on early European 
enterprise in India The military attempts of the Portuguese, 
and their ill-treatment of the native princes and the native 
population, provoked unmerited hatred against the disinterested, 
if sometimes ill-judgcd, real of the Portuguese missionaries. 

Native reprisals, which certain writers have dignified by the 
name of persecutions, occasionally took place in return for 
Portuguese atrocities But the punishments suflered by the 
friars were usually inflicted for disobedience to the native civil 
jiower, or for public atmeks on native objects of veneration , 
such attacks as are provided for by the clauses in the Anglo- 
Indian Penal Code, which deal with words or signs calculated 
to wound the religious feelings of others Attacks of this kind 
lead to tumults among an excitable population, and to serious 
breaches of the peace, often attended with bloodshed The 
native princes, alarmed at the combined Portuguese assault on 
their temtory and their religion, could not be expected to 
decide in such cases witli the cold neutrality of an Anglo-Indian 
magistrate Father Pedro dc Covilham was killed in 1500 

For some time, indeed, missionary work was almost con- 
fined to the Portuguese settlements, although King Emmanuel 
(1498-1521) and his son John 111 (1521-57) had much at 
heart the conversion of the Indians The first bishop m India 
was Duarte Nunez, a Dominican (1514-17), and John de 
Albuquerque, a Franciscan, was the first bishop of Goa (1539- 
53) With St Francis Xavier, who arrived in 1542, began the 
labours of the Society of Jesus in the East, and the progress of 
Christianity became more rapid 

St Francis’ name is associated with the Malabar coast, 
and with the maritime tracts of Madura and Southern Madras 
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He com{>leto(l the con\ersion of the ]\in\irs in Tinnc\clh St Fr-incib 
District’ Ills relies repose in a siher slirine at 
Pnninik.-ijal, in 'linnevclh, \\ns the scene, in 1519, of the 
dcnih of Father Antonio Cnmiinlc, the j)rotonnrt}r of the 
Soatl\ of Tesus , and in tlic following )ear, several other 
lives were lost m preaching the gospel Goa became an 
\rchbishopric in 1577 In 1596 to 1599, the Archbishop of 
Cioa, Ale\is de Mencres, an Aiignstinian, succeeded in recon- Alcvis tie 
ciling the Indian Ncstorians to Rome, and at the Sj nod of 
Diamiier (Udavampura, near Cochin) m 1599, the afiairsof the 
Indian Chnsiians were settled '1 he use of the Sjrian rite was Syrian nte 
retained after it had been purged of its Nestorianism The 
later hisior) of the Sjrian Christians in Malabar has already mned, 
been traced ’599 

'1 he Jesuit mission to the Madras coast dates from 1606, The 
and IS associated with the names of Robert de Nobili 
founder, who died 1656), John de liritto (killed in Madura‘S 
1693), Beschi the great scholar (who died about 1746), and 
other illustrious Jesuits, chiefl) Portuguese ^ They laboured 
ir Madura, 'I richinopoli, Tanjorc, 1 innevelli, Salem, etc. The 
mission of the Karnatic, also a Jesuit mission, was French in 
Us origin, and due in some measure to Louis \i\ in 1700 
Its centre was at Pondichcm 

Ihc early Jesuit missions arc particularly interesting Their Good 
priests and monks became perfect Indians m all secular 
matters, dress, food, etc, and had equal success among all Jesuits 
castes, high and low In the south of the peninsula the) 
brought, as we have seen, the old Christian settlements of the 
S)nan rite into temporary communion with Rome, and con- 
verted large sections of the native population throughout 
extensive districts The Society of Jesus had also numerous 
although less important missions in the north of India 
During the 17th and iSth centuries, religious troubles and 
difficulties arose in AVestem India through the action of 
the missionaries in regard to caste observances Schisms 
troubled the Church The Portuguese king claimed, as against 
the Pope, to appoint the Archbishop of Goa , and the Dutch 
adventurers for a time persecuted the Catholics along the 
coast 

But in the i6th century it seemed as if Christianity was 
destined to be established by Jesuit preachers throughout 

* Sec article Tinnevelt i District, TTie Imperial Ga-dteer of India 

- See article Goa, The Imperial Gazettur of India 

’ See articles Madura and Tinnevelli, idt.m 
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a large part of India The literary activity of missionaries 
belonging to the Order a\as also very great Their early efforts 
in the cause of education, and m printing books m the 
vanous languages, are remarkable De Nobili and Beschi 
have been named Fathers Arnauld and Calmette should not 
be forgotten 

But apart from works of scholarship, the early Indian 
Jesuits have left literary memorials of much interest and value 
Their letters, addressed to the General of the Order m Europe, 
afford a vivid glimpse into the state of India during the i6th 
and 17 th centunes One volume,^ which deals with the period 
ending in 1570, furnishes by iiay of preface a topographical 
guide to the Jesuit stations m the East Separate sections are 
devoted to Goa, Cochin, Bassein, Thdna, and other places m 
Western India, including the island of Socotra, m which the 
Jesuit brethren still found remnants of the Chnstians of St 
Thomas 

1 he letters, as a whole, disclose at once the vitality and the 
weakness of the Portuguese position m the East The Lusi- 
tanian conquest of India had a deeper fascination, and 
appeared at the time to have a higher moral significance for 
Christendom than afterwards attached to our more hesitating 
and matter-of-fact operations Their progress formed a 
brilliant triumph of military ardour and religious zeal They 
resolved not only to conquer India, but also to convert her 
Only by slow degrees were they compelled m secret to realize 
thvit they had entered on a task, the magnitude of which they 
had not gauged, and the execution of which proved to be 
altogether be)ond their strength All that chivalry and 
enthusiastic piety could effect, they accomplished But they 
failed to fulfil either their own hojies, or the expectations which 
they had raised in the minds of their countrymen at home 
1 heir viceroys had to show to Europe results which they w'crc 
not able to produce, and so they were fain to accept the 
shadow for the substance, and in their official despatches to 
represent appearances as realities In their military narratives, 
c\ery petty Rdja or village chief who sent them a few pump 
kins or mangoes, becomes a tributary Rex, conquered by their 
arms or constrained to submission by the terror of their name 
In their ecclesiastical epistles, the whole country is a land 

* Rerum a Spcietale Jesu in OnenU Gislariim Vohtmen, Colomx, Anno 
•574 It purport'; to base bt.cn trnnshtcxl into I nin from the Spanish 
The ni'lior hTi to tlnnk Mr Lnic,->t Salow, of II 13 M ’s Japancie Lcga 
turn, for a loan of liits curious volume 
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flow mg with milk and honey, and teeming with a population 
eager for sacramental rites 

The swift downfall of the Portuguese power, based upon Parochial 
conquest and conversion, will be exhibited m a later chapter 

■n 1 T. 1 of 

Put the Portuguese are the only European nation w'ho have Portu- 
created, or left behind them, a Chnstian State polity in India guese 
To this day, their East India settlements are territorially 
arranged m parishes, and the traveller finds himself surrounded 
by cnurches and other ecclesiastical features of a Chnstian 
country, among the rice-fields and jungles of Goa and Damin 
This parochial organization of Portuguese India w'as the direct 
result of the political system imposed on the viceroys from 
Europe But, indirectly, it represents the method adopted by 
the Society of Jesus in its efforts at conversion The Jesuits 
worked to a large extent by means of industrial settlements 
j\Iany of their stations consisted of regular agncultural com- 
munities, wuth lands and a local jurisdiction of their own 
Indeed, both m the towm and country, conversion w^ent hand 
in hand with attempts at improved husbandry, or wnth a train- 
ing in some mechanical art 

This combination of Chnstianity wuth organized labour may Thdna, a 
best be understood from a description of two individual settle- 
ments ^ Thdna, a military agricultural station, and Cochin, 1550 An 
a collegiate city and naval port Thilna, says a Jesuit letter- 
wwiter in the middle of the i6th century, is a fortified town 
w^here the Brethren have a number of converts Once on a 
time a wrinkled and deformed old man came to them from 
distant parts, greatly desiring to be made a Christian He was 
accordingly placed before a picture of the Blessed Virgin, and, 
having sought to kiss the Child, w'as forthwith baptized He 
died in peace and joy next mornmg Many boys and girls 
were likewise bought from the barbanans for a few pence 
a-piece These sw^elled the family of Christ, and were trained 
up in doctrine and handicrafts Dunng the day they plied 
their trades as shoemakers, tailors, weavers, and iron-w^orkers , Chnstian 
on their return at evening to the College, they sang the craftsmen, 
catechism and litanies m alternate choirs Others of them 
were employed m agriculture, and went forth to collect fruits 
or to work with the ChrisPan cultivators in the fields 

There was also a Chnstian village, the Hamlet of the 

* The following details were chiefly condensed from the Rcmm a 
Socictate Jcsji tn Oiuiite Gestartcm Voltimen, ahead} referred to This ^ 
book IS no longer in the author’s possession, and as no copy is ^"''""^rab' 
in India, the pages cannot be cited nor the exact words venfi ^ 
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Tnnity, 3000 paces off, upon temple lands bought up and 
consecrated by the Order The Society had, moreover, certain 
farms, yielding 300 pieces of gold a year This money sup 
ported the widows and orphans, the sick, and catechumens 
while engaged in their studies The poorer converts were 
encouraged m agnculture by a system of advances Every- 
thing seemed to prosper m the hands of the Jesuit Brethren, 
and their very goats had kids by couplets and triplets every year 
The husbandmen ‘ are all excellent cultivators and good men,’ 
well skilled in the Mysteries, and constant m the practice 
of their faith, assembling daily together ad stgnuin angelua 
salutaiioms ‘ Even in the woods, boys and men are heard 
chanting the Ten Commandments in a loud voice from the 
tops of the palm-trees ’ 

The management of the mission stations seems to have been 
admirable Four or five Brothers of the Order regulated alike 
the secular and the spiritual affairs of each community One 
of them was a surgeon, who cured ulcers, sores, and dangerous 
maladies The Christian village of the Trinity had, moreover, 
certain gardens which the inhabitants held m common, well 
irrigated and rich in vtms, figs, and medicinal fruits The 
catechism w'as publicly rehearsed once on ordinary days, twice 
on holidays lliey held frequent musical services, the youths 
chanting the psalms, robed in white The Thana chonsters, 
indeed, enjoyed such a reputation tliat they were invited to 
sing at the larger gatherings at Bassem , and were much em- 
ployed at funerals, at w'hich they chanted the ‘ Misericordia ’ 
to the admiration alike of Chnstians and heathens Besides 
their cn il and secular duties in the towm of 1 hdna, and at the 
Christian village and farms, the Brethren of the Order visited a 
circle of outposts within a distance of thirty thousand paces, 
‘ to the great gain of their countrymen, whom they strengthen 
in their faith , and of the natives {Imrbari), whom they re- 
claim from their errors and superstitions to the religion of 
Christ ’ 

The station of Thdna discloses the regulated industry, 
spiritual and secular, which characterized the Jesuit settlements 
in India Cochin may be taken to illustrate the educational 
labours of the Order and Us general scheme of operations 
The College of the Society, wntes brother Hieronymus m 
1570,^ has two grammar schools, attended by 260 pupils, w'ho 
ln\c made excellent progress both m their studies and m the 
jiradiceof the Christian sacraments 1 hey are all skilled in 
’ I cUtr to the General of the Order, dated Cochin, Februarj 1570 
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the tenets of the faith, nnn\ of them ha\e learned the 
catecinsm, arranged in questions and answers, and are non 
toaclnng it to the heathen 'J he rites of confession and com- 
munion are in constant use, and resorted to on saints’ da}S b> 

300 or 400 persons An equal concourse takes place t\hen 
Indulgences are jiromulgated, and on a fate occasion, when 
the jubilee granted In the Pope in 156S uas celebrated, ‘such 
Mas the importunit} of those seeking confession, that our priests 
could not find a breathing space for rest from morning to 
night ’ At the College Church alone a thousand persons 
rccened the Eucharist, chiefl} new communicants A whole- 
sale restitution of fraudulent gains look place, with a general 
reconciliation of enemies, and a great quickening of the faith 
m all ‘So \ast was the concourse at this single church, with- 
out mentioning the other churches in tlie city, that we had 
from time to time to push out the throngs from the edifice into 
the court) ard, not wiiliout tears and lamentation on their part ’ 

The College of the Order likewise ministered to the Portu- jcsuit 
guese ficet stationed oiT Cochin, and the writer relates, with College nt 
perhaps pardonable exaggeration, the strict discipline which 
the Brethren maintained among both officers and men During 
the winter the) had also collected a fund, and with it redeemed 
fi\c Portuguese who, the )ear before, had fallen into captiaat) 
among ‘clic Moors ’ These men, on coming to ofier up public 
lhanksgiMiig in church, edified the worthy fathers by relating 
how the Christians still remaining in captnit) continued firm 
in the Catholic faith, although sorel) tormented incommodts ct 
cmaaiibits Ihe) told how one )outh, in particular, ‘who had 
attended our school, on being tied to a tree and threatened b) 
the T^Ioorswith bows and arrows, had bra\ ely answ ered that 
he would gi\e up his life rather than his faith ’ Upon which 
the Moors seem to haxe laid aside their lethal weapons, and 
let the lad off with a few kicks and cuffs Another boy had at 
first apostatized , but his fellow -captives, foremost among them 
a nobleman of high station, threw themselves at his feet, and 
begged him to stand firm The boy burst into tears, and 
declared that he had been led astray by terror, but that he 
v\ould now rather die than abandon his religion He proved 
himself as good as his word, rushed in front of his persecutors, 
and openly proclaimed himself to be still a Chnstian ‘ The 
Moors,’ as usual, seem to have taken the affair with much good 
nature, and, after another little comedy of tying him to a tree ' 
and threatening to shoot him and cut his throat, let their young 
apostate go 
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subjects, promised to get themselves baptized as soon as a 
church should be builL ‘ But,’ concludes the candid chronicler, 
‘as this particular people have a grievously bad reputation as 
liars. It is much to be prayed for that they Mill keep their 
Mord ’ From another instance of a royal conversion, it appears 
that the introduction of Christianity, M'lth ‘ letters of privilege ’ 
to converts, M'as a favourite method among the weaker Rijiis 
for securing a Portuguese alliance 

The story of the Catholic missions thus graphically told by 
the Rerum Gesiaium Voluinen of the i6th century, is con- 
tinued for the 17th and i8th by the letters from the Jesuit 
Fathers in Malabar These letters have been edited by Le 
Pfere Bertrand in four volumes, M'hich throw an important light, 
not only upon the progress of Chnstianity in India, but also 
upon the social and political state of the native kingdoms m 
vhich that progress M'as made ^ The keynote to the policy 
of the Society of Jesus, in its work of Indian evangelization, is 
given in the following words — ‘Xhe Christian religion cannot 
be regarded as naturalized in a countr}', until it is in a position 
to propagate its om n priesthood ’ 2 

This was the secret of the wide and permanent success 
of the Cathohc missions , it was also the source of their 
chief troubles For in founding Christianity on an indigenous 
basis, the Fathers had to accept the necessity of recognis- 
ing indigenous customs and native prejudices in regard to 
caste The disputes M'hich arose divided the Jesuit mission- 
aries for many years, and had to be referred, not only to the 
General of the Order, but to the Pope himself The Question 
des Rites Malabares occupies many pages m Pfere Bertrand’s 
volumes ^ In the end, a special class of native priests was 
assigned to the low castes, while an upper class ministered to 
the Indians of higher degree The distinction was rigidly main- 
tained in the churches Pfere Bertrand gives the plan of a 

^ Alhnoires Hutoriques sur la Missions des ordra religienx (l \ol 2nd 
ed , Pans, 1862) La Mission du Madurt (T apris da documents tnldits 
(3 vols , Pans, 1848, 1S50, 1854) The 6rst edition of the Mimoira 
Historiques (Pans, 1847) fonned apparently an introduction to the three 
volumes of Letters M'hich constitute Pere Bertrand’s Zajl/miwi/M A/adurJ 
The author takes this opportunity of acknowledging his obligations to the 
authonties of St Xavier’s College, Calcutta, for the loan of Pere Bertrand’s 
M orks, and for much kind assistance in his inquines 

* Condensed from Pere Bertrand, Missions, vol 1. p i 
^ b or example, Mtmoii'ts IIistoi'iqua,\o\ 1 pp 353 ^^'^'’^ Indeed, this 
volume IS largely devoted to the polemics of the question ' ision 

ail Madurt, vol 11 pp 140 el ^eq , vol iv pp 404 to 496 , A ' ny 
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Malabar church, as laid before the sovereign Pontiff in 1725, 
which shows a s}stematic demarcation between the high and 
low castes even dunng divine service Whatever may have 
been lost of the primitive Christian equality by this system, it 
had the merit of being adpated to native habits of thought, 
and it was perhaps unavoidable in an Indian church which 
endeavoured to base itself upon an indigenous pnesthood ^ 
The adoption of native terms by the Jesuit Fathers, such as gimt, 
teacher , sany (fs!, hermit, etc , also led to embittered discussions 

The letters disclose, however, other and more agreeable 
aspects of the early missions to India A few of them complain 
of the dangers and discomforts of missionary life m a tropical 
climate and among a suspicious people ^ But, as a rule, they 
are full of keen observation and tnurapliant faith Some of 
them are regularly divided into two parts , the first being 
devoted to the secular history of the penod, or ‘ Evhnements 
politiques , ’ the second to the current affairs and progress of 
the mission Others are of a topographical and statistical 
character Many of them record signs and wonders vouch- 
safed on behalf of their labours A pagan woman, for ev 
ample, who had been possessed of a devil from birth, is 
delivered from her tormentor by baptism, and enters into a 
state of joy and peace Another native lady, who had deter- 
mined to burn herself on her husband’s funeral pile, and had 
resisted the counter entreaties of her family and the Village 
Head, miraculously renounced her intention w'hen sprinkled 
with ashes consecrated by the pnesL Throughout, the letters 
breathe a desire for martyrdom, and a spiritual evultation in 
suffenngs endured for the cause 

One very touching epistle is written by de Britto from 
his pnson the day before his execution ‘I await death,’ he 
writes to the Father Superior, ‘and I await it with impatience 
It has alwajs been the object of my prayers. It forms to daj 
the most precious reward of my labours and my sufferings 
Another letter relates the punishment of Father de Saa, several 
of whose teeth were knocked out by blows, so that he almost 
died under the pain (a n 1700) His tormentor was, however, 
miraculously^ punished and converted to the faith The more 

’ The plan of the church is gnen at p 434 of Pere Berirand s ii/tsston 
(ft! Mndun’, ^ol iv eel 1S54 The merits of the question are so fully 
ih'-cus-ed in that \olume that it is unnecessary to reopen the question here 

- For example, I^tln du Poe BaUhazar, dated Tanjore, 1653, op cd 
\ol III pp lets,} 

’ />i Vusson du PfaJiirP, \o\ iii p 447 Letter dated 3rd February 
iboj ■* \ oL n pp 6^-6S 
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striking c\ciit<; take place in Mihlnr and On hni Unt in other 
])aris of India, also, there avere triumphs and snnering . ‘ l'\a n 
Iiere, writes Plrc Petit from Poiuhchein, ‘we ate not altogethei 
without some hope of martyrdom, tlie crown of apnstleship,’ ' 

It IS natural that such writers should repaid is m.iitris, tin it 
hrethren who fell Mctims to popular liimuUs sliiied upbytheh 
own preaching Penalties for sectarian aflrays, or foi inmiltti 
to the natnc religions, such as would now be ptinislu d by the 
Indian Penal Code, figure as ‘ pcrstculions ’ 'J he .Salvaliontfil i 
haae of late suficred scacral ‘persecutions’ of this soil fioin 
Anglo-Indian magistrates 

A or are the literary labours of the I'atlicrs w'lllioiil n filling biii'niiv 
record Bishop Caldwell lately expressed his regret lliiil lln 
biography of Father Bcschi, the 'Jamil sf holar and poi I, 
should jet be unwritten - But the defect is sti))))Iied, nol only 
in an elaborate notice of Besclu's life and works, bill also 
by Beschi’s own letters to the General of the Order,’ hi‘vn,il 
epistles of de Nobih arc of scarcely less interest in ihe ann.ds 
of Indian Chnstianitj 

The arguments of the Catholic missionaries vrre enforced 'lli> J'o;|ii 
bj the weapons of the secular power In 1560, the* J’oitiigiie<.( 
established the Inquisition at Goa, under tiK DorniDi' nn /'C 'j nii/?, 
Order At first the establishment vas of n. U)OfU‘-l and 0 nla- 
tne character, the functionancs numbering only fi/r, and lh< 
whole salanes amounting in iffis to a But by 

degrees it encoded its operations, until in i Zoo the funciionarn i 
numbered 47 The Goa Inqui^tion lias formed the 'ubji'o' 
of much exaggerated rumour, and the mr'zU -e of o/jc (jf 
prisoners stan^cd and shocked Europe <ivrin^ the v ,en<'^/n‘h 
centurj ^ Dr Cla^G us Becnanan recalled pjbho^vr-riio;) ‘o 
the subject by h’S -ora,} colou-ed letren at the of 

the nineteenth centu-j. ^ Tne calmer of JJs 
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punisltmcnts innictccl But the records rcpcatcdl) speak of 
the ncccssit) for additional cells, and in 1674 the\ numbered 
two hundred Sc\ enty-one aufos da fi, or general jail dtln erics, 
arc mentioned between 1600 and 1773 'I he total number of 
persons condemned on these occasions is unknown But at 
a few of the autos it is said that ‘ 40 \6 jicrsons were sentenced 
to \arious kinds of punishment, of whom 3034 were males 
and 1012 females These punishments included 105 men 
and 16 women condemned to the names, of whom 57 were 
burned aln e and 64 in effigy 

It IS not necessary to inquire how' far such e\amplcs of 
religious punishment in Portuguese territory were responsible 
for the persecution of the Catholic missionaries m Cochin and 
Malabar Nor, in passing judgment on the Hindu pnnees, 
should we forget the perpetual military aggressions and 
occasional cold-blooded massacres b) the Portuguese on the 
southern and w cstern coasts Christian missions in Northern 
India had scarcely anj thing to fear from the naluc powers 
Indeed, under Akbar, and almost throughout the entire period 
of the Mughal Emperors until the accession of Aurungzcb, 
Christianity seems to ha\c been regarded with an enlightened 
interest, and certainly without disfavour, by the Delhi court 
More than one of the Mughal queens and pnnees arc said to 
have been Christians, and the faith was represented both by 
Imperial grants and in the Imperial seraglio Many of the 
great Hindu Feudatories also dispiajed a courteous indiffer- 
ence to the Christian missionaries, and a liberal recognition 
of their scientific and secular attainments 

The Inquisition at Goa was temporarily suspended in 1774, 
but re-established in 1779 It was abolished in 1S12, and the' 
ancient palace m w'hich it had been held was pulled down m 
1820 1 he debris were finally removed in 1859 on fhe occasion 

of the exposition of the body of St Francis Xavier - 

In 1759, Portugal broke up the Society of Jesus, seized 
Its property, and imprisoned its members France did the 
same in 1764, and to prevent greater evils, Clement xtv in 
1773 was forced to suppress the Society altogether The 
French Revolution followed These events deprived the Indian 

^ Da Fonseca’s Goa, p 220 The original authorities quoted are 
0 Chromsta de Ttsstiary, Hisiona dos Pnnapaes aclos e ProccdimCnlos da 
fnqmstfuo em Portugal, Lisboa, 1845, p 38 , and F N Xavier in the 
Gabinete Lttterano, vol in pp 89 and 2S0, NarragTio da Jujtitsifdo oV 
Goa, pp 143 et seq {Nova Goa, 1866) 

-A popular account of its historj will be found in Mr E Rehnlsck’s 
‘ H ily Inqui--ition at Goa,’ Calcutta Revinn, No 145, Aprd 1881 
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Icsuil missions alike of priests and of funds, and for a long 
iiinc thej hngiiisliLd, scr\cd in the south onlj by a fci\ pnests 
from Goa and Pondichern lliat dismal period, ho\\e\cr, pre- 
sents some illustrious names, among them two well-known writers, 
the Abbe Dubois of Mjsore, and the Carmelite Fra Paohno 
de San Ijarlholomco (in India 1774-90) In the absence of 
]iricsts to sustain the courage of the Christians, ever)' occa- 
sional or local persecution told 'i ijiu, about 17S4, forcibl) 
circumcised 30,000 Catholics of Kanara, and deported them 
to the country abo\e the Ghats Miny name Christians 
h\cd and died without e\er seeing a priest, they baptized 
their own children, taught them the pra)ers, and kept up 
dail) V orship in their churches 

better da^s, howe^er, dawned In 1814, the Society of The 
Jesus was re-established, under Gregor) \\i, its missions 
began a new life, and have since made great progress Iheir h^hed, 
prosperit) is, howe\cr, hampered b) the action taken in Europe 
against the religious orders 1 he claims of Portugal to appoint 
the Archbishop of Goa, and through him to regulate clerical 
patronage, as opposed to the right of the Pope, have occasioned 
schisms in the past, and still give rise to discord 

The Roman Catholics throughout all India, British, Feuda- Number of 
tor), and I’oreign, number altogether 1,356,037 souls, as 
returned in the table to be present!) given from the Madras xnl'nAw 
Cai/iohc Dtnetory for 18S5 Ihe Census Report of 1881, 
adding the latest figures for Portuguese and French India, 
gives a total of 1,248,801 

The Roman Catholic missions are maintained by many of Orgamzn 
the European nations, and arc ncarl) equall) divided between uonofthc 
the secular and regular clergy Almost ever) mission contains Cnthohc 
a mixture of races among Us priests , ev'en Holland, Scot- missions 
land, and Germany being ably represented Although all arc 
directed by Europeans, seven -eighths of the priests are 
natives. It is also worthy of remark that, in the list of bishops 
during the last 300 years, the names of several natives are 
found, some of them Brahmans The Roman Catholic mis- 
sions are presided over uy sixteen bishops (vicars and prefects 
apostolic), the delegates of the Pope, w'ho governs the missions 
himself, without the mtenention of the Camera Side by 
side with these papal vicars-apostohe, w'ho are also bishops, 
the Archbishop of Goa (appointed by the King of Portugal) Ar^h 
has an independent junsdiction over a certam number of ^>sho 
Catholics outside his diocese, who are scattered over India, 
but chiefly in the south The prefect apostolic of PondiOh^*"''"^ 
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As the ecclesiastical and civil divisions of India do not Distnbu 
correspond, it is difficult to compare missionary with official 
statistics The Catholics m French territory numbered, Catholics 
according to the Madras Catlwhc Directory for 1885, 33,226, 
and in Portuguese territory m 18S1, 252,477 This leaves 
i) 07°}334 Catholics for British India and the Native States, 
according to the Madras Dueciory for 1885, 963,058 

according to the Census Report of i88t Catholics are most 
numerous in the Native States of Travancore and Cochin 
(comprised in the vicariates of Verapoh and Quilon) Th*e 
archdiocese of Goa, with 660 priests, nearly all natives, for a 
very small temtor}' containing over 250,000 Catholics, is a 
witness to the sternly proselytizirtg system of the Portuguese 

Verapoh, the smallest in area of the Roman vicariates. The 
contains the largest number of pnests and Catholics These Verapoh 

^ ^ vicflriRtG 

are chiefly the descendants of the Nestonans converted to (Travan- 
Rome in the i6th century, and were divided by the Census 
of 1881 into two classes — of the Synan nte, 141,386, and of 
the Latin nte, 80,600 They were directed by 14 European 
Carmelite priests, and by 375 native priests, 39 of the Latin 
nte, and 336 of the Synan nte 

The Census of 1881 returned the Synan Chnstians alto- ^ynan and 
gether apart from the Roman Catholics, but did not distin- Q^th^c 
guish between Jacobites and Catholics of the Syrian nte Out Christians 
of a total of 304,410 Syrians in all India, 301,442 are returned 
by the Census Report as within the Native States of Travan- 
core and Cochin (the vicariates of Verapoh and Quilon) The 
Census Report returned the total number of Roman Catholics 
m Travancore and Cochin at 274,734, while the returns officially 
accepted by the heads of the Catholic Church give the number 
in the Madras Catholic Directory at 378,096 From private 
inqumes since made, it appears that the discrepancy arises 
from the fact that the number of Catholics was underrated at 
the time of the Census About 100,000 Roman Catholics of 
the Synan nte, belonging to the jurisdiction of the vicars- 
apostolic of Verapoh and Quilon, seem to have been mcluded 
among the Synan Jacobites 

The Pondichem and Madura vicanates represent parts of 
the famous Jesuit missions of Madura and of the Kam^tic 
In Bombay city, and along the fertile mantime strip or Konkan 
between the Western Ghdts and the sea, the Roman Catholics 
form an important section of the native population 

The following table shows the Roman Catholic population 
for all India, as returned by the authorities of the Church 
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Roman Catholic Population of British India and 
Native States 

{According to (he ‘Madras Catholic Directory'' for 1885 ) 



Vicariate Apostolic of Madras, 

,, ,, Haidardbid (Nizim’s Doinimons), 

„ „ Vizagapatam, 

„ „ M>sore, 

,, „ Coimbatore, 

,, ,, Madura, 


,, ,, Quilon (South 1 ravancore), 

,, ,, VerapoIi(NorthTravancoreandCochin), 

„ „ Mangalore, 

„ „ Pondichem (within British Terrifor}), 

,, „ Bombay, 

.. Agra, 

,, „ Patn£, 

„ ,, Punjab, 

„ ,, Westem Bengal, 

Prefecture Apostolic of Central Bengal, 

Vicariate Apostolic of Eastern Bengal, 

,, ,, Southem Burma, 

,, ,, Eastern Burma, 

Total in Bntish India and Nabve States, I 1,070,334 


56,548 

9,100 

13.287 

27,429 

24,027 

176,169 

97.496 

280,600 
76,000 
174 441 I 
5b02S I 
8,400 I 



Roman Catholic Population of Portuguese 
Settlements in India 


{Acco! ding to the Caistts 0/ Fthmarj' jyth, jSSi ) 


Goa, 

Daman, 

Dm, 


Total m Portuguese Settlements in India, 


250,645 

1.497 

335 

252.477 


Roman Catholic Population of French 
Settlemenis in India. 

{According to the ‘Madias Catholic Directoi-y 'for 18S5 

Pondichem, 

Kankal, 

Chandarmgar, 

"S nnaon, 

Mahe, 

Total in French Settlements m India, 

Grand Total in British, Natise, and Foreign India, i,; 


33.226 

1.356.037 
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The Roman Catholics in India steadily increase , and as in Catholic 
former times, the increase is chiefly in the south, especially in 
the missions of Pondichem and Madura The number of 
Catholics m British and French India and the Native States, 
but exclusive of the Portuguese Possessions, rose from 732,887 
m 1851, to 934,400 in 1871, and to 1,103,560 in 1881 The Ponch 
Pondichem mission lately performed over 50,000 adult baptisms ^rs^ion 
in three years In the Madura vicariate, the increase is princi- 
pally m Tinne\elh and Ramndd The converts are chiefly 
agriculturists, but are by no means confined to the low castes 

The principal Catholic colleges in India are those of the Catholic 
Society of Jesus, at Calcutta, Bombay, and Negapatam 
Another Jesuit college has lately been opened at Mangalore 
in South Kdnara, a District in which there are over 3000 
Catholic Brahmans England, being a Protestant countr\, 
supplies few priests, and hence Catholic missions have much 
difficulty in maintaining colleges where English is the vehicle 
of higher education The statistics of the Catholic schools 
are incomplete, owing to w'ant of information about certain 
parts of the Goa jurisdiction But the number of Catholic and 
schools actually returned in 1880, including Goa, was 1514,®'^^'^^® 

, mth 51,610 pupils In British India and the Native States, 
the children in Catholic schools increased from 28,249 in 1871, 
to 44,699 in 1881 

The Roman Catholics work in India with slender pecuniar}^ 
resources They denve their mam support from two great 
Catholic organizations, the Association for the Propagation of 
the Faith, find the Society of the Holy Childhood The 
former contnbutes ;!G24,464 yearly to Indian missions, and the 
latter ^ 12 , 300 , making a total of ^ 36 , 764 . This is exclusive 
of the expenditure within the Archbishopric of Goa, but it 
represents the European contributions to the whole Vicariates 
under the Pope In 1880 they maintained a staff of 16 bishops 
and 1118 priests, teaching 1236 schools, with 40,907 pupils, 
and giving religious instruction to 1,002,379 native Christians 
The Roman Catholic priests deny themselves the comforts 
considered necessaries for Europeans m India In many Dis- 
tricts they live the frugal and abstemious life of the natives, 
and their influence reaches deep into the social life of the 
communities among whom they dw'dl 

The first Protestant missionaries in India were Lutherans, Pirst Pro 
Ziegenbalg and Plutschau, who in 1705 began work under the 
patronage of the King of Denmark at the Danish settlement 1705 
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Transla 
tion of the 
Bible, 

172s 


of Tranquebar Ziegenbalg and many of the early Lutheran 
missionaries were men of great ability, and, besides their 
translations of the Scriptures, some of their writings still hold 
a high place m missionary literature Ziegenbalg began the 
translation of the Bible into Tamil, and his successor Schultze 
completed it m 1725 This was the first Protestant transla- 
tion of the Scriptures m India. Schultze also translated the 
whole Bible into Hindustani Ziegenbalg died in 1719, leaving 
355 converts In spite of the patronage of the Kings of Den- 
mark and England, and the liberal assistance of friends in 
Europe, the Lutheran mission made at first but slow progress, 
and was much hindered and opposed by the local Danish 
authorities Gradually it extended itself into Madras, Cudda- 
lore, and Tanjore , schools were set up, and conversion and 
education went hand in hand 

In 1750, arrived the pious Schwartz, whose name is bound 
up with the history of Tanjore and adjacent Districts until his 
death in 1798 He was the founder of the famous Tinne- 
Serampur velli missions ^ Next to the Lutherans come the Baptists of 
Serampur, with the honoured names of Carey, Marshman, 
and Ward In the i8th century, the English East India 
Company did not discourage the labours of Protestant mis- 
sionanes It had allowed Kiernander, onginally sent out by 
the Danes, to establish himself at Calcutta m 1758 But 
subsequently, it put every obstacle in the way of missionanes, 
and deported them back to England on their landing Carey 
arrived m 1793 In 1799, to avoid the opposition of the English 
East India Company, he established himself with four other 
missionaries at Serampur (15 miles from Calcutta), at that tune, 
like Tranquebar, a Danish possession Then began that won- 
derful literary activity which has rendered illustnous the group 
of ‘ Serampur missionaries ’ In ten years, the Bible was trans- 


Schwartz 
in Tan- 
jore, 
1750-98 


Kier 

nander in 
Calcutta, 
1758 

Carey, 

1793 


31 transla 


lated, and pnnted, in whole or part, in 31 languages, and by 
1816, the missionaries had about 700 converts The London 
Missionary Society (established 1795) entered the field in 1798, 
and Its missions have gradually groii^n into importance 
The opposition of the East India Company continued till 
1813, when It was removed by the new Charter The same 
document provided for the establishment of the bishopric of 
Calcutta, and three archdeaconries, one for each Presidency 
Up to this period the Established Church of England had 
attempted no direct missionary work, although some of the East 
India Company’s chaplains had been men of zeal, like the 
- See arUcle Tinnevelli, Iinjicnal Cazttlur of Indta 
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ardent Henry I\Iartj n (iSo6-r i) The first Bishop of Calcutta Bishopric 
(Middleton) arn\ed in 1814 From this time the Church 
England has constantly kept up a missionary connection with 1S14’ 
India, chiefl} by means of its two great societies — the Church 
Missionarj’ Society, which sent out its first representatn e 101814, 
and the Societj for the Propagation of the Gospel, which did 
so in 1826 1 heir most successful stations are in Southern India, 
where thej have gathered in the seed sown by the Lutheran 
missions The second Bishop of Calcutta was the well-known 
Heber (1823-26} In 1S35, under a new Charter of the East Indnn 
India Companj, the sec of Madras was established, and in 
1S37, that of Bomba) In 1877, owing to the extension of 
mission work m 'linne\elli, two missionaries w’ere appointed 
bishops, as assistants to the Bishop of IMadras , the dioceses of 
I^hore and Rangoon also were separated from Calcutta, and 
bishops apjiomted The niissionar)' bishopric of Travancore 
and Cochin was established in 1879 It has no connec- 
tion with Go;ernment, nor ha\e the assistant bishops in 
Madras 

The first missionar) of the Church of Scotland waas Dr Presbj 
Alexander Duff (1830-63), to whom the use of English as mis- 
the vehicle of higher education in India is largely due Mis- 1830^3 
sionaries of numerous other Protestant societies (European other 
and American) have since entered India, and established missions 
numbers of churches and schools They have furnished 
memorable names to the roll of Indian educators, such as 
Tudson (Baptist) m Burma, 1813-50, and John Wilson (Pres- 
byterian) of Bombay, 1843-75 

The progress of the several Protestant missions in India Statistics 
may be thus stated — In 1830 there were 9 societies 
work, and about 27,000 native Protestants in all India, missions 
Ceylon, and Burma. By 1870 there were no less than 35 
societies at work, and la 1871 there w'ere 318,363 converts 
(including Ceylon, etc, as above) In 1852 there w'ere 
459 Protestant missionaries, and in 1872 there were 606 
Betw'een 1856 and 1878, the converts made by the Baptist Progress, 
Societies of England and Amenca, m India, Ceylon, and to 
Burma, increased from about 30,000 to betw^een 80,000 
and 90,000 Ihose of the Basle missions of Germany 
multiplied from 1060 to upw’ards of 6000 , those of the 
Wesleyan Methodist missions of England and Amenca, from 
7500 to 12,000, those of the American Board, from 3-?^ 7 -<-q ^ 
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about 1 2,000 , those of the Presbyterian missions of Scotland, 
England, Ireland, and America, connected with 10 societies, 
from 82 1 to 10,000, those of the missions of the London 
Missionary Society, from 20,077 to 48,000, and those of the 
Church Missionary Society and of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, from 61,442 to upwards of 164,000^ 

The increased activity of the Protestant missionary bodies 
in India, during the past third of a century, may be seen from 
the table - on the following page Between 1851 and 1881, the 
number of mission stations has increased nearly threefold, 
while the number of Native Protestant Christians has multiplied 
by more than fivefold, the number of communicants by nearly 
tenfold, and the number of churches or congregations by 
sivteenfold This is partly due to the extended employment 
of native agency in the w-ork The native ordained pastors 
have been increased from 21 in 1851 to 575 in i88r, and the 
native lay preachers from 493 to 2S56 The Protestant Church 
in India has greatly gained in strength by making a freer use of, 
and reposing a more generous confidence m, its native agents 
Its responsible representatives report the increase of Native 
Chnstians in India, Burma, and Ceylon,^ from 1851 to j86t, 
at 53 per cent , from 1861 to 1871, at 61 percent , and from 
1871 to 1881, at 86 per cent 

The activity of the Protestant missions has not, however, 
been confined to the propagation of their faith Their services 
to education, and especially m the instruction of the people m 
the vernacular languages, will hereafter be referred to But 
the vast extension of these services dunng late years is less 
generally recognised The number of pupils m Protestant 
mission schools and colleges has nsen from 64,043 in 1851 to , 
196,360 in 1881, or more than threefold The standard of 
instruction has risen at an equal pace, and the mission 
institutions successfully compete with the Government colleges 
at the examinations of the Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay 
Universities Female education has always formed a subject 

’ The Rev M A Shernng, m the Chronicle of the Loudon Missionary 
Society, August 1879 

* Compiled from The Statistical Tables for iSSi, issued under instnic 
tions of the Calcutta Missionary Conference (Thacker, Spink, A Co , 
Calcutta, 1882) It should be remembered that the statistical organization 
M as more perfect in 1881 than in 1851 To Mr \V Rees Philipps this 
chapter is indebted for many materials and figures regarding Indian 
Christian missions in their earlier years 

’ The table gii en on next page deals only w ith India and Burma, and 
excludes Ceylon Op at pp x and xiii 
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of peculiar care among the missionary bodies The number 
of girls’ day schools belonging to Protestant missions in India 
alone has nsen from 285 in 1851 to 1120 in 1881 This is 
exclusive of girls’ boarding schools and zanana vork. The 
total number of female pupils, under Protestant mission 
teaching in India alone, exclusive of Burma, has multiplied 
from 11,193 to 57)893 m 1881 

The great success of the missionaries of late years in their Extended 
school work, as in their preaching, is due to the extended ^tive 
use of native agency Complete statistics are available on agency 
this point onl3Tor 1871 and 1881 The number of ‘Foreign’^ 
and Eurasian male teachers belongmg to Protestant missions 
in India and Burma, has decreased from 146 m 1871 to 
1 01 in 1881 , while the native Christian teachers have been 
doubled, from 1978 m 1851 to 3675 in 1881 In 1881, there 
were also 2468 non-Christian native teachers employed , making 
a total of 6143 native teachers in missionary employ in 1881, 
agimst loi ‘Foreign’ and Eurasian teachers The native female 
teachers, Christian and non-Christian, have increased from 
863 in India and Burma in 1871, to 1996 in 1881 The 
folowing table may now be left to speak for itself — 

Summary of Protestant Missions in India 
AND Burma 



Number 

m 

1851 

Number 

m 

1861 

1 Number 

1 ^ 

1 ^871 

Number 

in 

3881 

Stations, 

Foreign « and Eurasian or- 

222 

337 

448 

60X 

dained agents, 

339 

501 

517 

622 

Native ordained agents. 

21 

143 

302 

575 

Foreign and Eurasian lay 





preachers. 




77 

Native lay preachers. 

493 

1,677 

2,344 

2,856 

Churches or congregations. 

267 

643 

2,631 

4,180 

Native Chnstians, 

91,092 

198,097 

286,987 

492,882 

Communicants, 

14,661 

43,415 

73,330 

138,254 

Male pupils in schools. 

52,8503 

64,828 

100,750 

138,477 

Female pupils in schools. 

11,1933 

17,035 

27, 627 

57,893 

Total male and female 





pupils, 

64,0433 

81,863 

128,377 

196,360c 


Including Bntish, European, Amencan, and all others, not natives of 
India, 

b The pupils for 1S51 were in India only, no returns being available for 
Burma for that jear 

<r The return of total pupils is exclusive of 65,728 boys and girls attending 
Sunday schools The returns for 1S51 and 1S61 are as a whole less com- 
plete than those for iSyr and 1881 


Including British, European, American, and all non Indian t^-t 
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The foregoing pages have briefly traced the history of 
Christianity m India, and disclose the recent progress made 
by its mam branches, Catholic and Protestant, among the 
natives It remains to exhibit the Christian population as a 
whole, including both Europeans and Indians In comparing 
the results, it must be borne in mind that the figures have 
been derived from various sources, and that the areas of 
enumeration in some cases overlap each other Thus, the 
junsdictions of the Catholic vicars-apostolic supply a basis for 
calculation which diflers from the territorial areas adopted 
by the Census of British India Every elTorl has been 
made to allow for such causes of error, and to render tlic 
following tables a true presentment of the Christian popula- 
tion of India, British, Feudatory, and Foreign It will be 
observed that the total number of Christians has increased 
during the nine years from 1872 to 1881 by 365,251 in 
British India alone the increase has been 270,807, or 30 2 per 
cent The total number of Christians was 2,148,228 in 18S1, 
as against 1,782,977 in 1872 | 

I 

I 

Total Christiak PopuLiVTioN im India in 1872 and, 

m 1881 I 



1873 

1B81 

Increase 

Percentage 

of 

Increase 

1 

1 

In Bnlish Indn, 

897,682 

1,168,489 

270,807 

30 2 

i 

In Native States, 

620,29s 

694,036 

73,741 

ir 9 

\1 jgures fo 

1 1872 Icssl 

In Portuguese India, 

235,000 

252,477 

17.477 

7 4 

' complete 
I than for 
1 iSSi 

In French Indn, 

30,000 

33,226 

3,226 

10 7 

Total, 

1,782,977 

2,148,228 

365.251' 

20 4 



The Census of i88x returned the Christian population m 
British and Native India, according to sect Ihis return is 
useful as affording a test of the figures given in the foregoing 
pages from the Roman Catholic and Protestant missions It 
will be observed that the two sets of figures practically agree, 
allowing for differences in the areas of the enumeration In 
the total for all India these sources of discrepancy disappear , 
but It must be remembered that that total includes both 
Europeans and natives 
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Ihe Government of Indra maintains an ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment for Its European soldiers and officials It devotes 
on an average ;^66o,ooo a year to their medical require- 
ments, and 60,000 to their spiritual wants ^ The two 
following tables show the ecclesiastical staff, and the number 
of soldiers and Government servants who attend their minis- 
trations In making up the second table, it has not been 
found practicable to bring the statistics of attendance beyond 
the date of the last Parliamentary return of 1880 During the 
)'ear 1879, to which the attendance columns in the second 
table refer, a large European force was absent m the field, and 
the church attendance of European troops w’as decreased by 
about 13,000 officers and men 


INDIAN Ecci nSIASTICAL SfAFF, 1884 



Bisiiors 

ArtCit 

PLACONS 

CiiArLAins 

Rccistrafs 


No 


No 

Pay 

No 

Pay 
(•.cn I 

Pa> 
(jun ) 

No 

Paj 

Church of England— 


I 


I 


I 

c 


I 

Calcutta, 

I 

4598 

1 

12S0 





480 

Lahore, 

I 

960 

I 

960 

r 

960 

600 



Rangoon, 

I 

960 

t 

960 


1 

60 

Madras, 

I 

*560 

1 

1280 

39 

960 

boo 

I 

256 

Bombay, 

Church of bcoil tnd— 

1 

2560 

I 

1280 

26 

960 

600 

1 

180 

Bengal, 



xd 

1351 

4 

9 < 5 o 

600 



Madras, 



lb 

1140 

3 

960 

600 



Bombay, 

Roman Catholic 



lb 

1140 

3 

990 

600 



Pnests — 










Bengal, 

3 

6oor 



42 

3601/ 

240 



‘Madras, 

I 

600c 



IS 

ibod 

240 



Bombay, 

I 

600c 



18 

360-1 

240 



Total, 

9 


8 


242 



4 



a The registrar of the Calcutta Diocese is also registrar of the Lahore Dioccsc 
b Fhese arc the senior Presbyterian Chaplains in the three Presidencies 
c Tins is an aliowance for furnishing ecclesiastical returns for transmission to 
Lngland, paid to certain Roman Catholic Bishops m official communication 
with the Bntish Government The number of Catholic Bishops is sixteen for 
ail Indio. 

There is also an intermediate class on I300 per annum In addition to 
their rates of pay, Roman Catholic pncsls receive horse allowance at I36 per 
annum 

In the following table, it should be borne m mind that 
the salaries and number of chaplains refer to 1S84, while 
the attendance is that of 1879, when a large force was in 
the field The attendance m ordinary years is estimated 

^ The aieragecost of the ecdesiaslical establishment dunng the ten years 
ending 1883 was Ii6Qj6sj^ 
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at o\er 50,000 This would raise the total Church attendance 
of Bntish troops and Government servants (exclusive of iiomen 
and children) to about 55,000 


Indivn Ecclesiastical Ministrahons 



Sahncj and Allowances 
0884) 

Ss 

S2 

c s 

0 — 

u 

<s 

Qu 

c 

'r 

^ j: CO 

c 0 w 

Number of European Troops 
and Ofbeers ordmanly at 
tending Church (1879). 

Number of other Government 
Servants (excluding Wives 
Tnd Children) ordmanly at 
tending Church (1879) 

lotal ofOovernment Servants 
attending Church (1879) 

Church of England, 

^124,175 

167 

23 842 

3191 

27.033 

Church of Scotland, 

10.445 

13 

2,782 

479 

3 261 

Church of Rome 

31 251 

79 

10 586 

621 

II 207 

Total, 

4^165.871 

259 

37 210 

4291 

41 501 
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CHAPTER X 

EARLV MUHAMMADAN RULERS {'JIX TO 1526 Ad) 

While Buddhism was giving place to Hinduism throughout 
India, and Christianity under Nestonan bishops was spread- 
ing along the coast of Malabar, a nei\ faith had arisen in 
Arabia Muhammad, bom in 570 a.d, created a conquering 
religion, and died m 632 Within a hundred years after 
his death, his followers had invaded the countries of Asia as 
far as the Hindu Kush Here their progress was stayed, 
and Isldm had to consolidate itself, during three more cen- 
tunes, before it grew strong enough to grasp the rich prize of 
India But, almost from the first, the Arabs had fixed eager 
e) es upon that wealthy country Fifteen years after the death 
of the prophet, Usman sent a sea-expedition to Th^na and 
^oach on the Bombay coast (647 ? a.d ) Other raids towards 
Sind took place in 662 and 664, with no results 

In 7 1 1, however, the youthful Kdsim advanced into Sind, to 
claim damages for an Arab ship w'hich had been seized at an 
Indian port After a brilliant campaign, he settled himself in the 
Indus valley, but the advance of the Musalmdns depended 
on the personal danng of their leader, and was arrested by 
his death in 714 ad The despainng \alour of the Hindus 
struck the invaders with wonder One Rajput garrison pre- 
ferred extermination to submission They raised a huge 
funeral pile, upon which the w'omen and children first threw' 
themselves The men then bathed, took a solemn farewell 
of each other, and, throwing open the gates, rushed upon the 
besiegers and penshed to a man In 750, the Rdjputs arc 
said to have expelled the Muhammadan governor, but it was 
not till S28 A D that the Hindus regained Sind 
The armies of Islam had carried the crescent from the 
Hindu Kush westwards, through Asia, Africa, and Southern 
Europe, to distant Spam and Gaul, before they obtained a foot- 
hold m the Punjab This long delay was due, not only to 
the daring of individual tribes, such as the Sind Rdjputs just 
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mentioned, but to the militar}' organization of the Hindu 
kingdoms To the north of the Vindhyas, three separate 
groups of princes go\erned the great river - valleys The 
Rdjputs ruled in the north-west, throughout the Indus plains, Hindu 
and along the upper waters of the Jumna The fincient 
Middle Land of Sanskrit times (Madh3'a-desha) was divided north, 
among powerful kingdoms, w’lth their suzerain at Kanauj 
The lower Gangetic vallej', from Behar downwards, w'as still 
m part governed by Pal or Buddhist dynasties, whose names 
are found from Benares to jungle-buricd hamlets deep in the 
Bengal delta. ^ The Vmdliya ranges stretched their wall of 
forestand mountain between the northern and southern halves 
of India. Their eastern and central regions were peopled by (2) of the 
fierce hill tribes. At their w'estern extremity, towards the 
Bombay coast, lay the Hindu kingdom of Mdlwa, with its 
brilliant literar)' traditions of Vikramdditya, and a vast feudal 
array of fighting men India to the south of the Vindhyas was 
occupied b> a number of warlike princes, chiefly of non-Aryan 
descent, but loosely grouped under three great over-lords, 
represented by the Chera, Chola, and Pandya dynasties - 

Each of these groups of kingdoms, alike m the north and Hindu 
m the south, had a certain power of coherence to oppose to a 
foreign invader, while the large number of the groups and 
units rendered conquest a very tedious process For even when 
the ov'er-lord or central authority was v'anquished, the separate 
groups and units had to be defeated in detail, and each State 
supplied a nucleus for subsequent revolt We hav'e seen how 
the brilliant attempt m 711, to found a lasting Muhammadan 
dvnasty in Smd, failed Three centunes later, the utmost 
efforts of two great Musalman invaders from the north-west only 
succeeded m annexing a small portion of the frontier Punjab 
Province, between 977 and 1176 ad The Hindu power inSIowpro- 
Southem India w^as not completely broken till the battle of^®!®°^ 

. ,, ,, , y , Muham 

T^ikot in 1565 , and within a hundred years, m 1650, the great madans m 

Hindu revival had commenced which, under the form of the India. 

Marathd confederacy, was destined to break up the Mughal 

1 For example, at Sabhar, on the northern bank of the Burlganga, once 
the capital of the Bhuiya or Buddhist Pal Raja Hanschandra In 1839, 
the only trace that remained of his traditional residence was a brick mound, 
covered with jungle See Hunter’s Statisltcal Accotmt of Bengal, vol 
V pp 72, 73, 1 18 In Lower Bengal, the Buddhist Pals had given place 
to the Brahmanized Sens of Nadiya before the Muhammadans reached that 
Province for the first time in 1 199 

* See The Imperial Gazetteer of India, articles Chera, Choi a, and 
Panhva. 
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iMiipirc in Incli.i Th.-il Kmpirc, even in the north of Indn, 
had only been consolidated by Akbar’s ]iolicy of incorporating 
niiulu chiefs and statesmen into his go\ernmcnt (1556-1605) 
Up to Akbar’s tune, and even during the c.arher years of his 
reign, a senes of Rajput wars had challenged the Muhain 
madan sujircmary In less than two ccninnes after his deatli, 
the successor of Akbar was a puppet in the hands of the Hindu 
Mar.ith.ts .at Delhi 

'1 he iiopnlar notion that India fell an easy jirey to the 
Alusalnuns is opposed to the historical f.rcts Muhammadan 
lule in India consists of a senes of uuasions .and jiarlial 
conquests, during eleven centuries, from llsm.in’s raid, 647, 
to Ahmad RhUi's temjicst of invasion in 1761 An Tlicv 
lepiesent in Indi.an history the overflow of the nomad tribes of 
Centr.al Asia, towards the south-east , as the Huns, I urks, and 
v.anous 'I'.artai tubes disclose in early Isuropcan ann.als tlie 
westw.ard movements from the same gre.it breeding ground of 
nations. At no time was Isldm triumphant throughout the 
whole of Indu Hindu dynasties .alwajs ruled over large 
areas At the height of the Muhammadan power, the Hindu 
princes paid tribute, and sent .agents to the Imperial Court 3 Jut 
even this modified supiemacj of Delhi lasted for little over a 
century (157S-1707) Refor'e the end of that brief period, 
the Hindus had begun the work of reconquest 'I'lie native 
chivalry of lidjput.lna w.as closing in upon Delhi from the 
south, the icligious confederation of the Sikhs was growing 
into a military power on the north-west 'J he Mar.lth.is had 
combined the fighting iiovvcrs of the low castes with the sl.atcs- 
m.anship of the Brdhmans, and were subjecting the Muham- 
madan kingdoms ihroiighoul all India to tribute So far as 
can now be estimated, the advance of the English power at the 
beginning of the present centurj alone saved the Mughal 
Ivmpire fiom passing to the Hindus. 

'J'his chapter wall necessarilj confine its survey to the 
essential stages in the spread of the Musalmdn conquest, 
.and will pass lightly over the intermediate princes or minor 
dynasties who flit acioss the scene' The annexed summarj 
picscnts a view’ of the whole — ■ 

' the ITon MounUUnrt Flplunslonc's Ihsto^y of India is, sull llic 
slnndnril popular w ork on Ihc ^^^!nnlmnl1an period Professor Cowell's 
edilion (Murray, 1 SG 6 ) incorporated some of the new nialcrnh nccuiiiu 
Inicd since Mr L'lphinslonc wrote Put nwicli of tlic original work is a 
leproduclion of Fit ishia, requires to be ro written from Sir Iletm 
1 lliol's Pi-iJiaii Jlislanans niut the icuills of the Arcliceoloptcal and 
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or jMuhammadan Conquerors and Dynasties 
ot India (1001-1857) 


I lIousF or Gua7m (Turk!) 
1ODI-11S6 Miliniud of Glnzm 

to Sultan Kliusn'i Pp 272-75 

II House OF Guor. (Afghan ?) 
iiS6-t2o6 kluhammad Ghon 

(Shaliab ud din) Pp 275-7S 

III Si A\ E Kincs (clncflj Tiirkl) 
1206-1290 Kutab ud din to Bal 

ban and Kaikubad Pp 27S So 

IV IIousF OF Kim ji (Turkl?) 
1290-1320 Jalal ud dm to Nasfr- 

ud din K 1 usru Pp 2S0-S3 

A House of Tughlak (Punjab 
lurks), 1320-1414. Pp 2S3-86 
1320 Ghijas-ud-dln Tugblak 
P 2S3 

1324 Muhammad Tughlak Pp 
2S3-S5 

1351 Firuz Tughlak P 2S5 
1414. Endof thedj nast) P 2S6 
[Irruption of the Mughals under 
Timur (Tamerlane) m 1398- 
99, lea\ mg behind him a fifteen 
j ears’ anarchy under the last 
of the line of Tughlak, until 
the accession of the Saj-yids 
m 1414. P 285 ] 

VI iHFSAItlDS 
1414-1450 Curtailed poucr of 
Delhi P 2S6 passim 
I'll The Lodis (Afghans) 
1450-1526 Feeble reigns, inde- 
pendent States P 286 

A III House of Timur (Mughal), 
1526-1857 

1526-1530 Babar P 290 
1530-1556 Humajun Pp 290-91 


[Slier Shah, the Afghan go\er- 
nor of Bengal, drives Huma- 
)un out of India in 1540, 
and his Afghan djnastj rules 
till 1555 P 291 ] 
1556-1605 Akbar the Grea' 
Pp 291-300 

1605-1627 Jahangir Pp 300-302 
162S-165S Shah Jahan, deposed 
Pp 302-305 

1658-1707 Aurangzcb or Alain 
glr 1 Pp 306-312 
1707-1712 Bihadur Shah, or 
Shah Alam 1 P 312 
1712 TahandarShah P 312 
1713-171S Famikhsi}>ar P 312 
1719- 174S Muhammad Shah 
(after t\\ o boj Emperors) Pp 
312-313 

[Irruption of Nadir Shdh the 
Persian, 1738-1739 Pp 

313-153 

1748-1754. Death of Muhammad 
Sliah , and accession of Ahmad 
Shdh, deposed 1754 P 313 
1754-1759 Alamglril P 313 
[Six iinasions of India by 
Ahmad Shah Duranl, the 
Afghan, 1748-1761 Pp 

313-15 3 

1759-1806 Shah Alam 11 , titular 
Emperor P 313 
1806-1S34 Akbar 11 , titular Em 
peror P 313 

1834-1857 Muhammad Bahadur 
Shdh, titular Emperor , the 
se%enteenth and last Mughal 
Emperor , died a State prisoner 
at Rangoon m 1862 P 313 


Statistical Survejs The present chapter has chiefly used, besides 
Elphinstone, the folloiving works for the Muhammadan period — (1) Sir 
Henry Elliot’s Hutory of India as told by Us own Historians, i e the 
Arab and Persian travellers and avnters, edited by Professor Dowson, 

8 vols 1867-77 (Trubner) , (2) Mr Edward Thomas’ Chronicles of 
the Patlidn Kings of Delhi, especially for reigns from 1193 to 1554, for 
which penod he gives the initial dates of the Hijra } ears (Trubner, 187:) , 
(3) Mr Edviard Thomas’ Afuziiiir Resow ces of the Mnghal Empire, voKa 
ills manusenpt marginal notes , (4) Lieut -Colonel Brigg’s Translation q<^ 
Muhammad Kasim Finshta’s History of the Rise of the Muhammad^ 
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The first collision between Hinduism and Isldm on the 
Punjdb frontier was the act of the Hindus In 977, Jaipdl, 
the Hindu chief of Lahore, annoyed by Afghdn raids, led his 
troops up the passes against the Muhammadan kingdom of 
Ghazni, m Afghdnistan Subuktigln, the Ghazmvide pnnee, 
after severe fighting, took advantage of a hurricane to cut off 
the Hindu retreat through the pass He allowed them, how- 
ever, to return to India on the surrender of fifty elephants, 
and the promise of one million dirhams (about ;^25,ooo) ’■ 
Tradition relates how Jaipdl, having regained his capital, was 
counselled by the Brdhman, standing at his right hand, not to 
disgrace himself by paying ransom to a barbanan , while his 
nobles and warrior chiefs, standing at his left, implored him to 
keep faith In the end, Subuktigln swept down the passes to 
enforce his ransom, defeated Jaipdl, and left an Afghdn officer 
with 10,000 horse to garnson Peshdwar Subuktigfn was soon 
afterwards called away to fight m Central Asia, and his Indian 
raid left behind it only this outpost ^ But henceforth, the 
Afghdns held both ends of the passes 

In 997, Subuktigin died, and was succeeded by his son, 
Mahmdd of Ghazni, aged sixteen This valiant monarch 
reigned for thirty-three years,® and extended the limits of his 
father’s little Afghdn kingdom from Persia on the vest, to deep 
into the Punjab on the east Having spent four years in con- 
solidating his power to the west of the Khaibar Pass, he led 
forth in 1001 AD the first of his seventeen'* invasions of India 

Power in India , (5) Reports of the Archaeological Survey of Western 
India, and materials supplied by the Statistical Survey of the vanous 
Provinces of India, (6) Professor Blochmann’s Ain i-Akhari (Calcutta, 
1873), together ivith Gladwin’s older translation (2 \ols 1800) When the 
dates or figures in this chapter differ from Elphinstone’s, they are derived 
from the original Persian authorities, as adopted by Sir Henry Elliot and 
Mr Thomas 

* The Tdrlkh YamUii, wntten circ 1020, by A 1 ’tJtbf, a secretary of 
Sultdn Mahmud, is the contemporary authonty for this invasion It is 
translated in Sir Henry Elliot's Persian Histonans, vol 11 pp 18-24 The 
materials for the invasions of Subuktigin are Ftruhia, 1 pp 11-25 (ed 
1829) , and Sir Henry Elliot’s Persian Historians, vols 11 111 iv and vi 

' His chronicler, A 1 'Utbl, never once mentions Delhi or Lahore 

^ The Tahakdt i Ndsiri (Sir Henry Elliot’s Persian Historians, vol 11 
p 270) speaks of the ‘ 36th year of his reign ’ But the dates 997 to 1030 
seem authoritative The onginnl materials for the invasions of Mahmud 
are Pirishta, 1 pp 37“82 , and Sir Henry Elliot’s Persian Histonans, 
vols 1 n III and iv 

■* This number, and subsequent details, are taken from the authorities 
translated in Sir Henrj Elliot’s Pirsian Histonans, vols 11 111 iv , and 
cnticallj examined in the Appendix to his second volume, pp 434 478(1869) 
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Of these, thirteen were directed to the subjugation of the 
Punjab, one was an unsuccessful incursion into Kashmir, the 
remaining three w'ere short but furious raids against more 
distant cities — Kanauj, Gwalior, and Somnath 

Jaipdl, the Hindu frontier chief of T-.ahore, was again 
defeated According to Hindu custom, a twice-conquered 
prince was deemed unworthy to reign, and Jaipdl, mount- 
ing a funeral pile, solemnlj made over his kingdom to Ins Pitnoin. 
son, and burned himself m his regal robes Another local 
chief, rather than jield himself to the victor, fell upon his llmduv 
own sw’ord In the si\th expedition (1008 ad), the Hindu 
ladies melted their ornaments, while the poorer women spun 
cotton, to support their husbands in the war In one great 
battle, the fate of the invaders hung in the balance Mahmud, 
alanned b) a coalition of the Indian kings as far as Oudh 
and l^Hlwa, entrenched himself near Peshawar A sortie 
which he made was driven back, and the wild Ghakkar 
tribe ^ burst into the camp and slaughtered nearly 4000 
Musalmdns 

But each expedition ended by further strengthening the Malimml •. 
Muhammadan foothold in India. Mahmiid carried awa\ 
enormous booty from the Hindu temples, such as 'Jhaneswar 1001-10:1 
and Nagarkot, and his sixteenth and most famous cxjiedition 
was directed against the temple of Somndth in Gujarat (1024 
ad) After bloody repulses, he stormed the town , and the 
Hindu garrison, leaving 5000 dead, put out in boats to sea. 

Ihe famous idol of Somndth was merely one of the twelve 
lingas or phallic emblems erected in various parts of India 
But Mahmud having taken the name of the ‘Idol-Smasher,' rApcfliu.m 
the modem Persian historians gradually converted the plunder 
of Somndth into a legend of his pious /cal Forgetting the 
contemporary accounts of the idol as a rude stump of stone 
Firishta tells how Mahmud, on entenng the temple, was oflercd 

tirishta ''Vjs, 3O1OOO GhaJ-l.ar? v ith their hcids and feet Inn. ' 

Colonel BrifTp’s /Inr/r/a. \oI i n yr 
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an enormous ransom by the pnests if he uotild spare the 
image ^ But Mahmiid cried out that he uotild rather be 
remembered as the breaker than the seller of idols, and clot e 
the god open with his mace Forthwith a vast treasure of 
jewels poured forth from its vitals, which evplained the 
liberal offers of the pnests, and rewarded the disinterested 
piety of the monarch The growth of this myth can be clearly 
traced, 2 but it is still repeated by uncritical historians The 
hnga or solid stone fetish of Somndth, had no stomach, and 
could contain no jewels 

Mahmdd earned off the temjilc gates, vnth fragments of the 
phallic emblem, to Ghazni,^ and on the way nearly penshed 
with his army m the Indus desert But the famous ‘Sandal- 
wood gates of Somndth,’ brought back as a trophy from Ghazni 
by our troops in 1S42, and paraded through Northern India, 
were as clumsy a forger}' as the story of the jewel bellied idol 
Itself Mahmud died at Ghazni in 1030 a d 

As the result of seventeen invasions of India, and twent}- 
five years’ fighting, Mahmud had reduced the western distncts 
of the Punjab to the control of Ghaznf, and left the remem- 
brance of his raids as far as Kanauj on the east, and Gujarat 
in the south He never set up as a resident sovereign in 
India. His expeditions beyond the Punjab were the adven- 
tures of a religious knight-errant, wath the plunder of a temple 
aty, or the demolition of an idol, as their object, rather than 


serious efforts at conquest But as his father had left Pesh-i- 
Punjab outpost garrison, so Mahmud left the Punjab as an 

conquered outlying Province of Ghazni 

Mahmud’s The Muhammadan chroniclers tell many stones, not only of 
thnfT Mahmdd’s valour and piety, but also of his thnft One day a 
poor woman complained that her son had been killed bj robbers 
in a distant desert of Irak Mahmdd said he was very sorr}’. 


but that it was difficult to prevent such accidents so far from 


the capital The old woman rebuked him with these words, 


^ Cobnel Bngg’s Firtshla, vol 1 pp 72, 73 (ed 1S29) 

* bir H YAXxo^s Htstoyy of Judia ftoin the Pe 7 stan IJtilonans,vo\ 11 p 
270, from the Tabahdt-t-Ndnrl , also Appendix, vol u p 476 , \ol iv 
pp 182, 1S3, from the Habibu s S^jar of Rhondamir But see, even in 
1832, n H Wilson in the Asiatic Researches, vol xvii pp 194 et seq 
A foundation for Finshta’s invention is, however, to be found in the con 
temporary account of A 1 Birum (970-1029 AD), who sajs that the top of 
the hiiga was garnished with gems of gold 
® Of the four fragments, he deposited one in the Jama Masjid at Ghazrl, 
another at the entrance of Ins palace, and the third he sent to Mecca, and 
the fourth to Xledina Tabaldl i Nasirl 
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‘ Keep therefore no more territory than jou can rightly govern ’ 

I'he Sultan forthwith rewarded her, and sent troops to guard 
nil caravans passing that v ay Mahmdd was unenlightened 
]iatron of poets, and his liberality drew the great Ferdousi to Ferdousi 
his court The Sultdn listened with delight to his Shdh-iuhnah, 
or Book of Kings, and promised him a dtiJiavi, meaning a 
golden one, for each \erse on its completion After thirty 
jears of labour, the poet claimed his reward But the Sultdn 
finding that the poem had run to 60,000 verses, offered him 
60,000 silver dirhams, instead of dirhams of gold Ferdousi 
retired m disgust from the court, and wrote a bitter satire 
which records to this day the base birth of the monarch 
iMahmud forgave the satire, but remembered the great epic, 
and, repenting of his meanness, sent roo,ooo golden dirhams 
to the poet The bounty came too late For as the royal 
messengers beanng the bags of gold entered one gate of 
Ferdousi’s cit}', the poet’s corpse was being borne out by 
another 

Dunng a century and a half, the Punjab remained under House of 
Mahmdd’s successors, as a Province of Ghazni But m 1152, 
the Afghans of Ghor ^ overtlirew the Ghazmvide dynasty , and 
Khusru, the last of IMahmild’s line, fled to Lahore, the capital 
of his outlying Indian territory In 1186, this also was Obtains 
wrested from him , 2 and the Ghorian prince Shahab-ud-d(n, p 
better known as Muhammad of Ghor, began the conquest of 1186 ’ 
India on his own account But each of the Hindu princi- 
palities fought hard, and some of them still sumve seven 
centuries after the torrent of Afghdn invasion swept ov^er their 
heads 

On his first expedition towards Delhi, m 1191, Muhammad Muham- 
of Ghor was utterly defeated by the Hindus at Thaneswar, 
badly wounded, and barely escaped with his life His scattered invasions, 
hosts w'ere chased for 40 miles But he gathered together 
the wreck at Lahore, and, aided by new hordes from Central defeat, 
Asia, again marched into Hindustan in 1193 Family quarrels 
among the Rajputs prevented a united effort against him 

^ Ghor, one of the oldest seats of the Afghan race, is now a ruined 
tovn of Western Afghanistan, 120 miles south east of Herdt The feud 
between Ghor and Ghazni -was of long standing and great bitterness 
Mahmud of Ghazni had subdued Ghor in 1010 a d , but about 1051 
the Ghonan chief captured Ghazni, and dragged its chief inhabitants to 
Ghor, where he cut their throats, and used their blood for making mortar 
for the fortifications After vanoiis reprisals, Ghor finally tnumphed o\ er 
Ghazni in 1152 

^ TabaLil i Aasiu Sir H 'EWi'iVs Pirsian Hisiortans, \o\ 11 p 281 
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TIic cities of Dcllii and Kanauj stand forth as the centres of 
rival Hindu monarchies, each of ninth chimed the first place 
m Northern India A Chaulhn prince, ruling over Delhi and 
Ajmere, bore the proud name of Pnthnf R.-ij/i or Su/crain 
The Rahtor king of Kanauj, nhose capital can still be traced 
across eight square miles of broken bricks and rubbish,^ cele 
bra,ted a feast, in the spirit of the ancient Horse sacrifice, - 
to proclaim himself the Over lord 

At such a feast, all menial offices had to be filled by rojal 
vassals , and the Delhi monarch nas summoned as a gate- 
keeper, along with the other princes of Hindustan During 
the ceremony, the daughter of the King of Kanauj was nomm 
ally to make her miayattn’ata, or ‘own choice’ of a husband, 
a jiageant survival of the reality in the Sanskrit epics The 
Delhi Raj*! loved the maiden, but he could not brook to stand 
at another man's gate As he did not arrive, the Kanauj 
king set up a mocking image of him at the door When 
the princess entered the hall to make her choice, she looked 
calmly round the circle of kings, then stepping proudly past 
them to the door, threw her bridal garland over the neck 
of the ill-shapen image Forthwith, says the story, the 
Delhi monarch rushed in, sprang with the princess on his 
horse, and galloped off towards his northern capital The 
outraged father led out his army against the rimawavs, 
and, having called in the Afghans to attack Delhi on the 
other side, brought about the rum of both the Hindu 
kingdoms 

Ihe tale senes to record the dissensions among the Rdjput 
princes, which prevented a united resistance to Muhammad of 
Ghor He found Delhi occujiied by the Tomdra clan, Ajmerc 
by the Chauhans, and Kanauj by the Rdhtors These Rdjput 
States formed the natural breakwaters against invaders from 
the north-west But their feuds are said to ha\ e left the King 
of Delhi and Ajmere, then united under one Chauhdn Over- 
lord, only 64 out of his 108 warrior chiefs In 1193, the 
Afghdns again swept down on the Punjab Pnthwi Riljd of 
Delhi and Ajmere^ was defeated and slairu His heroic 
princess burned herself on his funeral pile Muhammad of 
Ghor, having occupied Delhi pressed on to Ajmerc , and m 

’ bee article Kanauj, /he Impenal Cneettcer cf India 

' Ar.ua metiha, described in a previous chapter 

* Descended from the cponjnious Rdjd Aja of Ajmerc, ctre 145 A D , 
and on the mother’s side, from Anang Pal Tunr, Kdja of Delhi, who 
adopted him , thus uniting Delhi to Ajmere See article Ajmere Mek 
WARA, in Ihe Imperial Casef/eer 0/ India 
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1194, overthrew the rual Hindu monarch of Kanauj, whose 
I)odj was identified on the field of battle by his false teeth 
'J'he brave Rahtor Rdjputs of Kanauj, with other of the Rijput 
Rajput clans m Northern India, quitted their homes in large 
bodies rather than submit to the stranger 1 hey migrated putana 
to the regions bordering on the eastern desert of the Indus, 
and there founded the military kingdoms which bear their 
race-name, Rajputdna, to this day 

Historj' takes her narrative of these e\ents from the matter- 
of-fact statements of the Persian annalists ^ But the Hindu 
court-bard of Prithwi Raja left behind a patriotic version 
of the fall of his race His ballad-chronicle, known as the 
PntlnohAj Rdsau of Chdnd, is one of the earliest poems in 
Hindi It depicts the Musalman m\aders as beaten in all the 
battles except the last fatal one. 1 heir leader is taken prisoner 
by the Hindus, and released for a heavy ransom But the 
quarrels of the chiefs ruined the Hindu cause. 

Setting aside these patriotic songs, Benares and Gw alior mark 
the south-western limits of Muhammad of Ghor’s own advance 
But his general, Bakhtiydr Khilji, conquered Behar in 1199,2 iNIuham- 
and Lower Bengal dowm to the delta in 1203 On the 
approach of the Musalmdns, the Brdhmans advised Lakshman Bengal, 
Sen, the King of Bengal, to remove his residence from Nadiyd 
to some more distant city But the prince, an old man 
of eighty, could not make up his mind until the Afghan 
general had seized his capital, and burst into the palace one 
day while his majesty was at dinner The monarch slipped 
out by a back door without having time to put on his shoes, 
and fled to Purl in Onssa, where he spent his remaining 
days m the service of Jaganndth ® 

Meanw'hile the SuMn, Muhammad Ghorf, divided his time 
between campaigns m Afghdnistdn and Indian invasions , 
and he had little time to consolidate his Indian conquests 
Even m the Punjab, the tribes were defeated rather than sub- 
dued. In 1203, the Ghakkars issued from their mountams, 

1 FirisJita (1 161-187), the Tabakit t Nastrl of Minhiju s Siraj, and 

others , translated m Sir Henry Elliot’s Persian His/onans, vols 11 \ 
and VI 

* History of Bengal from the first Muhammadan Invasion to 1757 , by 
Major Charles Stewart, p 25 (Calcutta, 1847) The nearlj contemporary 
authonty is the Tabakat i-Nisirl (1227-41) , Sir H Elliot’s Persian His- 
torians, vol 11 pp 307-309 

’ Stewart, p 27 The Tabakit i Nisirl merely says ‘he went towards 
Sanhnat ’ (sn) (^f agannath ?) , Sir H Elliot’s Persian Historians, vol 11 
P 309 
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took Lahore,^ and devastated the vholc Province" In 1206, 
a party of the same clan swam the Indus, on the bank of 
which the Afglidn camp was pitched, and stabbed the Sultan 
to death while asleep in his tent ^ 

Muhammad of Ghor was no religious knight errant like 
Mahmdd of Ghazni, but a practical conqueror 'I he objects 
of his distant cvpcditions were not temples, but Provinces 
Subuktigfn had left Peshawar as an outpost of Ghazni (977 
ad), and Mahmud had reduced the western Punjab to an 
outlying Province of the same kingdom (1030 ad) That 
was the net result of the lurk! invasions of India But 
Muhammad of Ghor left the whole north of India, from the 
delta of the Indus to the delta of the Ganges, under Muham- 
madan generals, who on his death set up for themselves 
His Indian Viceroy, Kutab -ud- dfn, proclaimed him- 
self sovereign of India at Delhi, and founded a line which 
lasted from 1206 to 1290 Kutab claimed the control over 
all the Muhammadan leaders and soldiers of fortune m 
India from Sind to Lower Bengal His name is prescrv'cd 
at his capital by the Kutab Mosque, with its graceful 
colonnade of richly - sculptured Hindu pillars, and by the 
Kutab Miudr^^ which raises its tapering shaft, encrusted with 
chapters from the Kuran, high above the rums of old Delhi 
Kutab-ud din had started life as a Tiirkl slave, and several of 
his successors rose by valour or intrigue from the same low 
condition to the throne His dynasty is accordingly known 
as that of the Slave Kings Under them India became for 
the first time the seat of resident Muhammadan sovereigns 
Kutab-ud din died in 1210® 

The Slave Dynasty found itself face to face with the three 
penis which have beset the Muhammadan rule in India from 
the outset, and beneath which that rule eventually succumbed 
First, rebellions by its own servants, Musalmin generals, 
or viceroys of Provinces , second, revolts of the Hindus , 

F nshta, \o\ i pp 182-184 

® As far south as the country near Jliiltan, T 6 ju I Ma dnr. Sir II 
Elliot’s Persian Htslorta 7 js,\o\ 11 pp 233-235, TartUi v 163 

The Muhammadan histonans naturally minimiie tins episode 
“ Sir H Persian Historians, \o\ n pp 235,297,393 Erigg’s 

Firishta, vol i pp 185, 1S6 

The Imperial Gazetteer of Indian, article Delhi Cm 
® The original materials for Kutab ud din Aibak’s reign are to be found 
in Fin hta, vol 1 pp 189-202 (ed 1829) , and the Persian Histonans, 
translated by Sir Heniy Elliot, ^ols 11 211 ii and v 
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third, fresh in\asions, chiefly by hlughals, from Central 
Asia 

Altamsh, the third and greatest Sultdn of the Sla^ e line lt=; diffical- 
(12 n-36 ad), had to reduce the Muhammadan Governors of 
Lower Bengal and Sind, both of whom had set up as inde- 
pendent rulers, and he narrowly escaped destruction by a 
Mughal invasion The hlughals under Changi'z Khan swept 
through the Indian passes in pursuit of an AfghAn prince , but 
their progress was stayed by the Indus, and Delhi remained un- 
touched Before the death of Altamsh (1236 ad), the Hindus Altani<;li, 
had ceased for a time to struggle openl) , and the Muhammadan 
Viceroy^ of Delhi ruled all India on the north of the Vindhya 
range, including the Punjab, the North-Western Provinces, 

Oudh, Behar, Lower Bengal, Ajmere, Gwalior, MalwA, and 
Sind The Khalif of Baghdad acknowledged India as a 
separate Muhammadan kingdom dunng the reign of Altamsh, 
and struck coins in recognition of the new' Empire of Delhi 
(1229 A D ) ^ Altamsh died m 1236 

His daughter RaziyA was the only lad) w'ho ever occupied The 
the ^luhammadan throne of Delhi (1236-39 a d ) Learned 
in the Kuran, industrious in public business, firm and energetic 
in e\ery crisis, she bears in history the masculme name of 
the Siilidn Razi)a. But the favour which she showed to the 
master of the horse, an Abyssinian slave, offended her Afghan 
generals , and after a troubled reign of three and a half years, 
she was deposed and put to death - 

hlughal irruptions and Hindu revolts soon began to under- Mughil 
mine the Slave dynasty The Mughals are said to have burst inwptm^s 
through Tibet into North-Eastern Bengal in 1245 and 
during the next forty-four years, repeatedly swept dovrn the 
AfghAn passes into the Punjab (1244-88) The wild Indian 
tribes, such as the Ghakkars^ and the hillmen of Mewat, 
ravaged the Muhammadan low'lands almost up to the capital 

^ Cliromclts of the Pathdn Kt»gs of Delhi, by Edward Thomas, p 46 
(Milne, 1871) Original matenals for Shams ud-din Altamsh Firishia, 

^ol 1 pp 205-212 (1S29), Sir Henry Elliot’s Persian Histonam, vols 
11 111 n 

* Thomas’ Chronicles of the Pathdn Kings, pp 104-108 , Finshta, vol 1 
pp 217-222, Sir Henry Elliot’s AT/j/onirw, lols 11 and ui 

^ This in\ asion of Bengal is discredited by the latest and most cntical 
historian, Mr Edward Thomas, in his Pathan Kings of Delhi, p 121, 
note (ed 1871) On the other side, see Finshta, \ol 1 p 231, but cf 
Col Bngg’s footnote , and the Tabakdt t Ndsirl in Sir H Elliot’s Persian 
Historians, vol ii pp 264, 344 , ‘ In March 1245, the infidels of Changiz 
Khali came to the gates of Lakhnautl ’ (Gaur) 

For an account of the Ghakkars, ~ide ante, p 1S6, chap vu 
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Rajput revolts foreshadowed that inextinguishable vitality of 
the Hindu military races, which w'as to harass, from first to 
last, the Mughal Empire, and to outlive it Under the Slave 
kings, even the north of India was only half subdued to the 
Muhammadan sway Ihe Hindus rose again and again in 
Mdlwa, Rdjputdna, Bundelkhand, along the Ganges, and in the 
Jumna valley, marching to the river bank opposite Delhi itself^ 
The last monarch but one of the Slave line, Balban (1265-87 
ad), had not only to fight the Mughals, the wild non-Arjan 
tribes, and the Rajput clans, he was also compelled to 
massacre his own viceroys Haiing m his youth entered 
into a compact for mutual support and advancement with 
forty of his Turk! fellow slaics in the palace, he had, when 
he came to the throne, to break the jiowerful confederacy 
thus formed Some of his provincial governors he publicly 
scourged , others were beaten to death in his presence , 
and a general, who failed to reduce the rebel Muhammadan 
Viceroy of Bengal, was hanged Balban himself mo\ed down 
to the delta, and crushed the Bengal revolt with a merciless 
skill His seventy against Hindu rebels knew no bounds 
He nearly exterminated the Jadiin Rdjjmts of Mewat, to the 
south of Delhi, putting ioo,ooo persons to the sword He 
then cut down the forests which formed their retreats, and 
opened up the country to tillage The miseries caused by the 
Mughal hordes m Central Asia, drove a crowd of princes and 
poets to seek shelter at the Indian court Balban boasted that 
no fewer than fifteen once independent sovereigns had fed on 
his bounty, and he called the streets of Delhi by the names of 
their late kingdoms, such as Bdghdad Khanzm, and Ghor 
He died in 1287 a d ^ His successor w'as poisoned, and the 
Slave dynasty ended in 1290 ^ 

In that year Jalal-ud-din, a ruler of Khiljl, succeeded to 
the Delhi throne, and founded a line w'hich lasted for thirty 
years (1290-1320 ad) Ihe Khiljl dynasty extended the 
Muhammadan pow-er into Southern India AH-uddfn, the 
nephew and successor of the founder, when Governor of 
Karra,^ near Allahdbdd, pierced through the Vindhya ranges 
^ Thomas’ PatMn Kuo's, 131 

" Mntenals for the reign of Balban (Ghiyas ud dm Balban) Sir Henry 
Persiaii Hislonaus,yt)\ in pp 38, 97 j 546, 593 (1S71) , /im/z/a, 
vol 1 pp 247-272 (1S29) 

^ Mr E 1 homas’ Pathdn Ktn^s, pp 138-142 

' Forty miles north west of Allahdbid, once the capital of an important 
fief, now a ruined town See The Imperial Cazether of India, article Karra 
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\\ith his cavalry, and plundered the Buddhist temple city of 
Bhilsa, 300 miles off After trying his powers against the AH ud- 
rebelhous Hindu princes of Bundelkhand and I^Idlwd, he 
conceived the idea of a grand raid into the Deccan With mds, 
a band of 8000 horse, he rode into the heart of Southern *-94 
India On the i\ay he gave himself out as flying Irom his 
uncle’s court, to seek service with the Hindu King of Rdjama- 
hendri The generous Rdjput pnnces abstained from attacking 
a refugee m his flight, and Ald-ud-dfn surprised the great city of 
Deogiri, the modern Daulatdbad, at that time the capital of the 
Hindu kingdom of Mahdrashtra. Having suddenly galloped 
into Its streets, he announced himself as only the advance 
guard of the whole imperial aniiy, levied an immense booty, 
and earned it back 700 miles to the seat of his Governorship 
on the banks of the Ganges He then lured the Sultdn 
Jalal-ud-dln, his uncle, to Karra, in order to divide the spoil, 
and murdered the old man in the act of clasping his hand 
(129s ad)* 

Ala-ud-dm scattered his spoils in gifts or chanty, and pro- Reign of 
claimed himself Sultan (1295-1315 a d ) ^ The twenty years 'lapf- 
of his reign founded the Muhammadan sway m Southern 1315 
India He reconquered Gujardt from the Hindus m 1297, Ala ud- 
captured Rmtimbur,^ after a difficult siege, from the J***P**r conquest of 
Rajputs in 1300, took the fort of Chittor, and partially sub- N India, 
jected the Sesodia Rdjputs (1303) , and having thus reduced *^ 9 S 1303 
the Hmdus on the north of the Vindhyas, prepared for the 
conquest of the Deccan But before starting on this great 
expedition, he had to meet five Mughal inroads from the north 
In 1295 he defeated a Mughal invasion under the walls of his 
capital, Delhi, in 1304-5 he encountered four others, sending 
all pnsoners to Delhi, where the chiefs were trampled by 
elephants, and the common soldiery slaughtered m cold blood 
He crushed w ith equal seventy several rebellions w'hich took 
place among his own family during the same penod , first 
putting out the eyes of his insurgent nephews, and then 
beheading them (1299-1300) 

Having thus arranged his affairs m Northern India, he under- His con- 
took the conquest of the South In 1303 he had sent bis ^ 

eunuch slave, Malik Kdfur, wath an army through Bengal, to India, 
attack Warangal, the capital of the Hindu kingdom of Tehng- * 303 -iS 

1 Thomas’ Patlidn Kings, p 144 

- Matenals for the reign of Ala-ud din Khiljl Sir Henry Elliot’s 
Persian Hislonans, vo\ lu (1871) , AVru/i/a, vol 1 pp 321-382(1829) 

^ See article Rintimbur, The Imperial Gazetteer of India 
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dna In 1306, Kdfur marched victoriously through Jldlwa 
and Khdndesh into the Mardthd country, where he captured 
Deogin, and persuaded the Hindu king Ram Deo to return 
with him to do homage at Delhi While the Sultan Aid ud dfn 
Ills gene was conquering the Rdjputs in Marwar, his slave general, 
Kafur, made expeditions through the Karndtic and Maba- 
rdshtra, as far south as Adam’s Bridge, at the extremity of 
India, where he built a mosque 
The Muhammadan Sultan of India was no longer merely an 
Afghan king of Delhi 'Ihree great waves of invasion from 
Central Asia had created a large Muhammadan population in 
Northern India, First came the Tiirkls, represented b) the 
house of Ghazni , then the Afghdns (commonly so called), 
represented by the house of Ghor, finally the Mughals, havnng 
failed in their repeated attempts to conquer the Punjab, took 
service in great numbers with the Sultdns of Delhi Under 
the Slave Kings the Mughal mercenaries had become so power- 
ful as to require to be massacred (1286) About 1292, three 
popuhtion thousand Mughals, having been converted from their old Tartar 
in India, rites to Muhammadanism, received a suburb of Delhi, still 
called Mughalpur, for their residence. Other immigrations of 
Mughal mercenaries followed After various plots, Ala-ud-dm 
slaughtered 15,000 of the settlers, and sold their families a.s 
slaves (1311 A D ) 

The unlimited supply of soldiers which Ald-ud dm could 
thus draw upon from the Turkf, Afghdn, and Mughal races 
m Northern India and the countries beyond, enabled him 
to send armies farther south than any of his predecessors 
But in his later years, the Hindus revolted in Gujardt , the 
Rdjputs reconquered Chittor, and many of the Muham- 
madan garrisons were driven out of the Deccan On the 
capture of Chittor in 1303, the garrison had preferred death to 
submission The peasantry still chant an early Hindi ballad, 
telling how the queen and thirteen thousand women threw 
themselves on a funeral pile, while the men rushed upon the 
swords of the besiegers A remnant cut their way to the 
Aravalli Hills , and the Rdjput independence, although in 
abeyance during Ala-ud-dm’s re.gn, was never crushed Havrng 
imprisoned his sons, and given himself up to paroxjsms of rage 
and intemperance, Ald-ud-dfn died m 1315, helped to the 
grave, it is said, by poison given by his favounte general, 
A renegade R^hir 

Hindu During the four remaining jears of the house of Khiljf, the 
power passed to Khusru Khdn, a low-caste renegade 
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Hindu, who imitated the military successes and \iccs of his Kluisru 
patron, Malik Kdfiir, and then jicrsonallj superintended his 
murder ’ Khusni now bccvame all m all to the debauched 
Lmperor Mubirik, slew him, and <^ei7cd the throne ^^hlle 
outwardlj professing Islam, Khusni desecrated the Kumn b} 
using It as a seat, and degraded the pulpits of the mosques 
into pedestals for Hindu idols In 1320 he was slam, and 
the Khilji dxnasta disappeared - 

Ihe leader of the rebellion was Ghi^asuddi'n '1 ughlak, 
who had started life as a lurki sla\e, and risen to the frontier 
Goaernorship of the Punjab He founded the 1 ughlak House of 
djnastt, which lingered on for ninetj-four jears (1320-1414), 
although submerged for a time bj the invasion of limur 
(lamerlanc) m 139S .Ghijasuddin 1 ughlak (1320-24 a D ) 
remoaed the capital from Delhi to a spot about four miles 
farther east, and called it 1 ughlak abdd 

His son and successor, Muhammad Tughlak (1324-51), Mulnm 
was an accomplished scholar, a skilful captain, and a seaerely "’ughink 
abstinent man " But Ins ferocity of temper, perhaps inhented 1324-51 
from the tribes of the steppes, rendered him merciless as a judge 
and careless of human sulTenng 1 he least opposition dro\ c him 
into outbursts of insane furj He wasted the treasures accumu- Muham 
latcd b) Ala-ud din in bu) mg off the Mughal hordes, who again 
and again swept down on the Punjab On the other hand, in mad e\ 
fits of ambition, he raised an army for the in\asion of Persia, pcdition'-, 
and sent out an expedition of 100,000 men against China 
1 he first force broke up for w ant of paj , and plundered his ow n 
dominions , the second perished almost to a man in the Himd- 
layan passes He planned great conquests into Southern 
India, and dragged the whole inhabitants of Dellii, Soo miles His 
off, to Deogiri, to which he gave the name of Daulatdbad cmclues 
1 wice he allowed the miserable suppliants to return to Delhi , 
twice he compelled them on pain of death to quit it One 
of these forced migrations took place amid the horrors of a 
famine , the citizens perished by thousands, and m the end 
the king had to give up the attempt Having drained his 
treasury, he issued a forced currency of copper coins, by His forced 
which he tried to make the king’s brass equal to other men’s ‘^“'■renci 

1 Thomas Palluhi Kings, pp 17S, 179 ' pp 1S4, 1S5 

■* Matenals for his reign Sir Henrj Elliot’s Persian Historians, sols 1 
111 V VI \ii , Finshta, lol i pp 408-443 (ed 1S29) , Elphinstone s 
narratne of this reign is an admirable specimen of his spirited stjle of 
work, pp 403-410 (ed 1S66) 
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Silver ^ Dunng the same century, the Mughal conqueror of 
China, Kublai Klhan, had expanded the use of paper notes, 
early devised by the Chinese , and Kai Khatd had introduced 
a bad imitation of it into Persia Tughlak’s forced currency 
quickly brought its own rum Foreign merchants refused the 
worthless brass tokens, trade came to a stand, and the king 
had to take payment of his taxes m his own depreciated 
coinage 

Meanwhile the Provinces began to throw off the Delhi } ol e. 
Muhammad Tughlak had succeeded in 1324 to the greatest 
Empire which had, up to that time, acknowledged a Muham- 
madan Sultan m India, But his bigoted zeal for Islam forbade 
him to trust either Hindu pnnees or Hindu officers , and he 
thus found himself compelled to fill every high post with 
foreign Muhammadan adventurers, w'ho had no interest m 
the stability of his rule 1 he annals of the penod present a 
long senes of outbreaks, one part of the Empire renouncing 
Its allegiance as soon as another had been brought back to 
subjection His own nephew rebelled in MMwa, and being 
caught, was flayed alive (1338) The Punjab governor rev^olted 
(1339), was crushed, and put to death The Musalman Vice- 
roys of Lower Bengal and of the Coromandel coast set up 
for themselves (about 1340), and could not be subdued 
The Hindu kingdoms of Kamita and Teling^na recovered 
their independence (1344), and expelled the Musalmdn 
garrisons The Muhammadan governors m the Deccan also 
revolted, while the troops m Gujaidt rose m mutiny IMu- 
hammad Tughlak rushed with an army to the south to take 
vengeance on the traitors, but hardly had he put down their 
nsmg than he w'as called away by insurrections m Gujarat, 
Malvvd, and Sind He died in 1351, while chasing rebels m, 
the lower valley of the Indus. 

Muhammad Tughlak was the first Musalmdn ruler of India 
who can be said to have had a revenue system He increased 
the land-tax between the Ganges and the Jumna, m some 
Districts ten-fold, in others twenty-fold. The husbandmen fled 
before his tax-gatherers, leavnng their villages to lapse into 
jungle, and formed themselves into robber clans He cruelly 
punished all who trespassed on his game preserves, and he 
inv'ented a kind of man-hunt without precedent m the annals 
of human wickedness He surrounded a large tract wnth his 
armv, ‘and then gave orders that the circle should close 

’ Thomas’ PaiJidit Ktngs, p 243 See his valuable monograph cntillccl 
‘ Xfuhammad Bin Tughlak’s Forced Currcnc;y,' p/ cit pp 239-261 
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to\\ards the centre, and that all within it (mostly inoffensne 
peasants) should be slaughtered like wild beasts This sort of 
hunt ^^as more than once repeated, and on a subsequent 
occasion, there was a general massacre of the inhabitants of 
the great city of Kanauj These horrors led in due time to 
famine , and the miseries of the country exceeded all powers 
of description ’ ^ 

His son, Ffruz Tughlak (1351-88), ruled mercifully, butFfruzShAh 
had to recognise the independence of the Muhammadan 
kingdoms of Bengal and the Deccan, and suffered much from 
bodily infirmities and court intrigues ^ He undertook many 
public orks, such as dams across rivers for irrigation, tanks, 
caravan-sar^is, mosques, colleges, hospitals, and bridges But 
his greatest achievement was the old Jumna Canal This Hiscani]'; 
vork drew its waters from the Jumna, near a point where it 
leaves the mountains, and connected that river with the 
Ghaggar and the Sutlej by imgation channels ® Part of it has 
been reconstructed by the British Government, and spreads a 
margin of fertility on either side to this day But the dynastv 
of Tughlak soon sunk amid Muhammadan mutinies and 
Hindu revolts , and under Mahmud, its last real king, Mahmud 
Northern India fell an easy prey to the great Mughal mvasion Tughlak 
of 1398 

In that year, Timilr (Tamerlane) swept through the Afghdn Timur’s 
passes at the head of the united hordes of Tartar)' He 
defeated the Tughlak King, Mahmud, under the walls of ln^ ision, 
Delhi, and entered the capital During five days, a massacre ^398 
raged , ‘ some streets were rendered impassable by heaps of 
dead,’^ while Timiir calmly looked on and held a feast in 
honour of his victory On the last day of 1398 he resumed 
his march, with a ‘sincere and humble tribute of grateful 
praise ’ to God, in Ffruz’s marble mosque on the banks of the 
Jumna He crossed the Ganges, and proceeded as far as 
Hardwar, after another great massacre at Meerut Then, 
skirting the foot of the Himalayas, he retired through their 
north-western passes mto Central Asia (1399) 

Timiir left no traces of his power in India, save ruined Rum of 
cities. On his departure, Mahmud Tughlak crept back from 

laks, 1399 

1 Elphinstone’s History of India, pp 405, 406 (ed iS66) 

" Materials for his reign Sir Henry Elliot’s Ft.rsian Historians, vols 1 
111 IN M viii , Ftnshta,y<^ 1. pp 444-465 (ed 1S29) 

=■ Ihomas’ Pathdn Kings, p 294 See article Jumna Canal, 

Western, The Imperial Gazetteer of India 
^ Finshta, vo\ 1 p 493 His whole account of Timur s iniasion is \ery 
viNid, Nol 1 pp 485-497 (ed 1829) 
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his retreat m Gujardt, and nominally ruled till 1412, 'flic 
Tughlak line ended in 1414. 

It Mas succeeded by the Say) id dynast), Mho ruled from 
1414 till 1450 1 he Afghan house of Lodi folloMcd, from 1450 

to 1526 But some of these Sultdns reigned over only a fcM 
miles round Delhi, and during theMhole period, the Hindu 
princes and the local Muhammadan kings M'cre practicall) mdc 
liendent throughout the greater part of India d he house of 
Lodi was crushed beneath the Mughal invasion of Babar in 1526 

Babar founded the Mughal Empire of India, mIiosc last 
representative died a British State prisoner at Rangoon m 
1862 Before entering on the story' of that great Empire, v.e 
must survey for a moment the kingdoms, Hindu and Muham- 
madan, on the south of the Vmdhya range. T, he three ancient 
kingdoms, Chcra, Chola, and Bandy a occupied, as mc have 
seen,' the Dravidian country peopled by 1 amil-siicaking races 
Pindy'a, the largest of them, had its capital at JIadura, and 
traces its foundation to the 4th century n c The Chola 
kingdom had its head-quarters successively at Combaconum 
and Tanjore Talkad, m Mysore, noM buried by the sands 
of the Kdven, was the capital of the Chcra kingdom The 
ii6th king of the Pandya dynasty was overthroMn by the 
Muhammadan general Malik Kdfur, arc 1304 But the Musal- 
mdns failed to establish their power m the extreme south, 
and a senes of Hindu dynasties ruled from Madura over the 
old Pandya kingdom until the iSth century No European 
kingdom can boast a continuous succession such as that of 
Tiladura, traced back by the piety of genealogists to the 4th 
century b c The Chera kingdom enumerates fifty kings, and 
the Chola sixty -six, besides minor dynasties 

But authentic history m Southern India begins with the 
Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar or Narsinha, which flourished 
from 1118 to 1565 AD The capital can still be traced within 
the Madras District of Bellary, on the right bank of the 
Tungabhadra river, — vast ruins of temples, fortifications, tanks, 
and bridges, now inhabited by hyienas and snakes For at least 
three centuries, Vijavanagar dominated the southern part of 
the Indian peninsula Its Rajds waged war and made peace 
on equal terms with the Muhammadan Sultans of the Deccan 

Those Sultdns denved their ongin from the conquest of 

' At the begmnmg of this chapter , and articles Chera, Chola, 
Tandva, in The Impel lal Gazetteer of India 
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BAHMANJ KINGSf 1347-1525 

Ald-ud-dm {J)Ost 1 303 ^ d ) After a period of confused fighting, Muhnm- 
the Bahmanf kingdom of the Deccan emerged as the represen-^^^^^ 
tative of ]\Iuhammadan rule in Southern India. Its founder, m the 
Zafar Khdn, an Afghan general during the reign of Muhammad Deccan, 
Tughlak (1325-51), defeated the Delhi troops, and set up as 
jMusalmdn sovereign of the Deccan Having m early youth 
been the slave of a Brdhman who had treated him kindly and 
foretold his future greatness, he took the title of Bahmanf,^ 
and transmitted it to his successors 

The rise of the Bahmanf dynasty is usually assigned to The 
the year 1347, and it lasted for 178 years, until 1525 - jj-g Bahmam 
successive capitals were Gulbargah, Warangal, and Bfdar, all m 1347 1525 
the Haidardbdd territory , and it loosely corresponded with the 
Nizim’s Dominions of the present day At the height of 
their po\%er, the Bahmanf kings claimed sovereignty over half 
the Deccan, from the Tungabhadra river m the south to Orissa 
m the north, and from Masulipatam on the east to Goa on the 
west Their direct government was, however, much more 
confined In their early struggle against the Delhi throne, they 
derived support from the Hindu southern kingdoms of Vija)'a- 
nagar and Warangal But during the greater part of its career, 
the Bahmanf dynasty represented the cause of Isldm against 
Hinduism on the south of the Vindhyas Its alliances and 
Its ^\ars alike led to a mingling of the Musalman and Hindu 
populations 

For example, the King of Mdlwd invaded the Bahmanf Composite 
dommions with a mixed force of 12,000 Afghdns and Rdjputs 
The Hindu Rdjd of Vijayanagar recruited his armies from 
Afghan mercenaries, whom he paid by assignments of land, 
and for whom he built a mosque. The Muhammadan Bahmanf 
troops, on the other hand, were often led by converted Hindus 
The Bahmam army was itself made up of two hostile Mingling 
sects of Musalmdns One sect consisted of Shids, chiefly anOl 4 al 
Persians, Turks or Tartars from Central Asia , the other, of mans 
native-born Musalmdns of Southern India, together uith Abys- 
siman mercenaries, both of whom professed the Sunni faitli 
The nvalry between these Musalmdn sects frequently imperilled 
the Bahmanf throne The dynasty reached its highest power Fall of 
under the Bahmam Ald-ud-dfn ir about 1437, and was broken 
up by its discordant elements between 14S9 and 1525 1489-1525 

^ His royal name m full was Sultan (or Shah) Ala-ud din Gdngo Bahmani, 

- These extreme dates are taken from Thomas’ PcUhdn Kings, pp 
340, 341 Slatenals for the Bahmanf djmasty Sir Henry Elliot’s Persian 
Histonans, vols i\ vii vni , Finshla, \ol 11 pp 283-558 (ed 1S29) 
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EARLY MUHAMMADAN RULERS 


Five Mn Out of Its fragments, five independent Muhammadan king- 
doms in the Deccan were formed These were — (i) The Add 

of the Shahi dynasty, ivith its capital at Bijdpur, founded in 1489 by 

? StTi'eSS ^ Amuralh 11 , Sultdn of the Ottomans , annexed by the 
* Mughal Emperor Aurangzeb in 1 686-88 (2) The Kutab Shdhi 

dynasty, with its capital at Golconda, founded in 1512 by a 
Turkoman adventurer , also annexed by Aurangzeb in 1 68 7-88 

(3) The Nizim Shahi dynasty, with its capital at Ahmadnagar, 
founded in 1490 by a Brdhman renegade from the Vijayanagar 
Court , subverted by the Mughal Emperor Shih Jahdn m 1636 

(4) The Imad Shcihi dynasty of Berar, ivith its capital at 

Ellichpur, founded m 1484 also by a Hindu from Vijayanagar , 
annexed to the Ahmadnagar kingdom (No 3) in 1572 (5) 

The Barfd Shihi dynasty, with its capital at Bidar, founded 
1492-1498 by a Tiirki or Georgian slave The Barid Shdhf 
territories were small and undefined, independent till after 
1609 Bidar fort was finally taken by Aurangzeb in 1657 

I'll! of Space precludes any attempt to trace the history of these local 
kingdom Muhammadan dynasties of Southern India They preserved 
of Vij-ija- their independence until the firm establishment of the Mughal 
nagar Empire in the north, under Akbar’s successors For a time 
they had to struggle against the great Hindu kingdom of 
^dlikot*^ Vijayanagar In 1565 they combined against that power, and, 
1565 ’ aided by a rebellion within Vijayanagar itself, they overthrew 
it at Tdlikot in 1565 

The battle of Idlikot marks the final downfall of Vijaya- 
nagar as a centralized Hindu kingdom But its local 
Hindu chiefs or Ndyaks seized upon their respective fiefs, 
and the Muhammadan kings of the south were only able 
Indepcnd to annex a part of its dominions From the Ndyaks are 
and^^ale''* descended the well-known Palegars of the Madras Presidency, 
gars of and the present Mahdrdjd of Mysore One of the blood- 
soiuhcm j-oyal of Vijayanagar fled to Chandragin, and founded a line 
which exercised a prerogative of its former sovereignty by 
granting the site of Madras to the English in 1639 Another 
scion, claiming the same high descent, lingers to the present 
day near the ruins of Vijayanagar, and is known as the Rdj^ 
of Anagundi, a feudatory of the Nizdm of Haidardbdd The 
independence of the local Hindu chiefs in Southern India, 
throughout the Muhammadan period, is illustrated by the 
Minjarabad familj, which maintained its authority from 1397 
to 1799 ^ 

Lower Bengal threw off the authority of Delhi in 1340 Its 
* See ^rtlcIe Manjarabad, The Impt.nal Gazetteer cf India 
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Muhammadan governor, Fakfr-ud din, set up as sovereign, with Indepen 
his capital at Gaur, and stamped com in his own name A 
succession of twenty independent kings ruled Bengal until 1538, 1340 1576, 
when It was temporarily anneved to the Mughal Empire by 
Humayun It was finally incorporated wnth that Empire by 
Akbar in 1576 The great province of Gujardt in Western India Of Guja 
had in like manner grown into an independent Muhammadan 
kingdom, w’hich lasted for two centunes, from 1391 till con- 
quered by Akbar in 1573 Mdlwd, which had also set up as 
an independent State under its Muhammadan governors, ivas 
annexed by the King of Gujardt in 1531 Even Jaunpur, Of Jaun 
including the territory of Benares, in the very centre of the P^''> ^ 39 t- 
Gangetic valley, maintained its independence as a separate 
Musalmdn State for nearly a hundred years from 1394 to 1478, 
under the disturbed rule of the Sayyids and of the first Lodi at 
Delhi 
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WiiLN, therefore, Babar m\aded India in 1526, he found it 
divided among a number of local Muhammadan kings and 
Hindu princes An Afghan SuUdn of the house of Lodi, 
with his cajiital at Agra, ruled over what little was left of the 
histoncal kingdom of Delhi Bdbar, Iiicrallj the Lion, born 
m 1482, was the sixth m descent from 1 imur the 'lartar At 
the early age of twelve, he succeeded his father in the petty 
kingdom of Ferghdna on the jaxartes (1494), and after 
romantic adventures, conquered Samarkand, the capital of 
Tamerlane’s line in 1497 Ovcr|iowcrcd by rebellion, and 
driven out of the Valley of the Oxus, he scired the kingdom of 
Kdbul m 1504 During twenU-two years he grew in strength 
on the Afghdn side of the Indian passes, till in 1526 he burst 
through them into the Punjab, and defeated the Delhi sovereign 
Ibrdhim Lod( at Pdnfpat This w’as the first of the three great 
battles which decided the fate of India on that same plain, viz 
in 1526, 1556, and 1761 Having entered Delhi, he received 
the allegiance of the Muhammadans, but was speedilj attacked 
by the Rdjputs of Chittor In 1527, Babar defeated them at 
Fatehpur Slkri near Agra, after a battle memorable for its perils 
and for Babar’s vow, in his extremity, never again to toucli 
vvinfe He rapidly extended his pow er as far as Multdn and 
Behar He died at Agra in 1530, leaving an Empire which 
stretched from the river Amu in Central Asia to the borders 
of the Gangetic delta in Low'er Bengal 

His son, HuAtAYUN, succeeded him m India, but had to 
make over Kdbul and the Western Punjab to his nval brother 
Kdmran.^ Humdjun was thus left to govern a new conquest, 

A D ^ Reign of Humayun — 

1530 Accession to the throne Capture of Lahore and occupation of the 
Punjab by his nval brother K-tmran Final defeat of the Lodfs under 
Mahmud Lodf, and acquisition of Jaunpur by Humajun 
1532 Humdj tin’s campaigns in Malwa and Gujarat 

[A winolc co7>Umied on next fa"e 
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and at the same time was deprived of the base from which his 
father had drawm his supplies The Mughal hordes who had 
accompanied Bdbar were more hateful to the long-settled 
Indian Afghans than the Hindus themselves After ten years 
of fighting, Humdyiin was driven out of India by the Bengali 
Afghdns under Sher Shdh, the Governor of Bengal While fly- 
ing through the desert of Sind, as an exile to Persia, his famous 
son Akbar ^\as bom to him in the petty fort of Umarkot (1542) 
Sher Shih set up as Emperor, but was killed while storming 
the rock-fortress at Kahnjar (1545) His son succeeded to 
his power But under his grandson, the third of the Afghan 
house, the Proiinces revolted, including Malw£, the Punjab, 
and Bengal Humdydn returned to India, and with Akbar, then 
only in his thirteenth year, defeated the Indo-Afgh£n army 
after a desperate battle at Pdnlpat (1556) India now passed 
finally from the Afghans to the Mughals Sher Shah’s line dis- 
appears , and Humayun, having recovered his Kdbul dominions, 
reigned again for a few months at Delhi, but died in 1556 
Akbar the Great, the real founder of the Mughal Empire 
as It existed for two centuries, succeeded his father at the age of 
fourteen ^ Bora in 1542, his reign lasted for almost fifty years, 
from 1556 to 1605, and was therefore contemporary with that 
of our own Queen Elizabeth (1558-1603) His father, Huipd- 
ydn, left but a small kingdom in India, scarcely extending 
beyond the distncts around Agra and Delhi At the time of 
Humayun’s death, Akbar was absent in the Punjab under the 
guardianship of Bairdm Khdn, fighting the revolted Afghans 
Bairam, a Turkoman by birth, had been the support of the 
exiled Humdyun, and held the real command of the army 
which restored him to his throne at Pdnipat in 1556 He now 
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1539 Humdyun defeated by Sher Sh 4 h, the Afghan ruler of Bengal, at 
Chapar Ghat, near Bax 4 r, the Mughal army being utterly routed 
Retreats to Agra. 

1540 Humiyun finally defeated by Sher Shah near^Kanauj, and escapes 
to Persia as an exile Sher Slidh ascends the Delhi throne 

1556 Humiyun’s return to India, and defeat of the Afghans at Panfpat by 
his young son Akbar Remounts the throne, but dies in a few 
months, and is succeeded by Akbar 

For ‘dates see Thomas Pathdn Kings, pp 379, 380 Materials for Huma- 
yun’s reign Sir Henry Elliot’s Persian Historians, v ols iv v vi , Finshta, 
vol 11 pp 154-180(1829), Elphmstone, pp 441-^2(1866) 

1 Materials for reign of Akbar the Ain I Akbari, of Abul Eazl (old 
translaUon by Francis Gladwin, 2 vols , 1800 , best ediUon by Professor 
Blochmann (Calcutta, 1873), left unfinished at his death) , Sir Henry 
'S}X\o'C% Persian Htstonans,vo\s, 1 v and vn , Aiw/ifa, vol ii pp 1812-82, 

Elphmstone, 495-547 (1866) 
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became the Regent for the youthful Akbar, under the honoured 
title of Khdn Biba, equivalent to ‘ the King’s Rather ’ Brave 
and skilful as a general, but harsh and overbearing, he raised 
many enemies ^ and Akbar, having endured four years of 
thraldom, took advantage of a hunting - party to throw off his 
minister’s yoke (1560) The fallen Regent, after a struggle 
between his loyalty and his resentment, revolted, ^vas defeated, 
but pardoned Akbar granted him a liberal pension , and 
Bairdm was in the act of starting on a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
when he fell beneath the knife of an Afghan assassin, whose 
father he had slain in battle 

The chief events in the reign of Akbar are summarized 
below ^ India was seething with discordant elements The 
earlier invasions by Tdrks, Afghans, and Mughals had left a 
powerful Muhammadan population in India under their own 
chiefs Akbar reduced these Musalmdn States to Provinces 
of the Delhi Empire Many of the Hindu kings and Rdjput 
nations had also regained their independence , Akbar brought 
them into political dependence to His authonty This double 
task he effected partly 'by force of arms, but in part also by 


1 Reign of Akbar, 1556-1605 — 

''1542 Born at Umarkot in Sind 

1555-56 Regains the Delhi throne for his father by the great victory o\cr 
the Afghans at Panlpat (Bairim Kbin in actual command) Succeeds 
his father after a few months in 1556, under regency ofBairam Kh 4 n 
1560 Akbar assumes the direct management of the kingdom Revolt of 
Bairdm, who is defeated and pardoned 
1566 Invasion of the Punjab by Akbar’s rival brother Hakim, who is 
defeated 

1561-68 Akbar subjugates the Rdjput kingdoms to the Mughal Empire 
1 572-73 Akbar’s campaign in Gujarat, and its re annexation to the Empire 
1576 Akbar’s re conquest of Bengal , its final annexation to the Mughal 
Empire 

1581-93 Insurrection in Gujardt The Province finally subjugated in 
1593 to the Mughal Empire 

1586 Akbar’s conquest of Kashmir , its final revolt quelled in 1592 
1592 Akbar’s conquest and annexation of Sind to the Mughal Empire 

1594 Hissubjugationof Kandahar, and consolidation of the Mughal Empire 
over all India north of the Vindhyas as far as Kdbul and Kandahar 

1595 Unsuccessful expedition of Akbar’s army to the Deccan against 
Ahmadnagar under his son Pnnee Murdd 

1599 Second expedition against Ahmadnagar by Akbar in person Cap 
tures the toum, but fails to establish Mughal rule 
1601 Annexation of Khdndcsh, and return of Akbar to Northern India 
1605 Akbar’s death at Agra 

A' A — Such phrases as ‘Akbar's conquest’ or ‘Akbar’s campaign' 
mean the conquest or campaign by Akbar's armies, and do not necessarily 
imply his personal presence 
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alliances He enlisted the Rdjput princes by marriage and Conciln- 
by a sympathetic policy in the support of his throne. He 
then employed them m high posts, and played off his Hindu 
generals and Hindu ministers against the Mughal party m 
Upper India, and against the Afghdn faction in Bengal 

On his accession m 1556, he found the Indian Empire 
confined to the Punjab, and the districts around Agra and 
Delhi He quickly extended it at the expense of his nearest Akbar 
neighbours, namely, the Rdjputs Jaipur was reduced to a extends 
fief of the Empire , and Akbar cemented his conquest by Empire 
marrying the daughter of its Hindu pnnce Jodhpur was m 
like manner overcome, and Akbar mamed his heir, Salim, 
who afterwards reigned under the title of Jahingir, to the 
grand-daughter of the RdjiL The Rijputs of Chittor were 
overpowered after a long struggle, but disdained to mingle their Reduction 
high-caste Kshattriyan blood even with that of an Emperor 
They found shelter among the mountains and m the deserts 
of the Indus, whence they afterwards emerged to recover 
most of their old dominions, and to found their capital of 
Udaipur, which they retain to this day They still boast that 
alone, among the great Rdjput clans, they never gave a 
daughter in marriage to a Mughal Emperor 

Akbar pursued his policy of conciliation towards all the Hindu 
States He also took care to provide a career for the lesser Employ 
Hindu nobility He appointed his Hindu brother-in-law, the™^"^°^ 
son of the Jaipur Rdjd, to be Governor of the Punjab Rdjd 
Mdn Smgh, also a Hindu relative, did good war-service for Akbar M 4 n 
from Kdbul to Onssa. He ruled as AkbaPs Governor of^*°sh 
Bengal from 1589 to 1604, and again for a short time under 
Jahdnglr in 1605-06 AkbaPs great finance minister. Raja Todar 
Todar Mall, was likewise a Hindu, and earned out the first 
land settlement and survey of India. Out of 415 inatisabddrs, 
or commanders of horse, 51 were Hindus Akbar abobshed 
Xh&jasiah, or tax on non-Musalmans, and placed all his sub- 
jects upon a political equality He had die Sanskrit sacred 
books and epic poems translated into Persian, and showed a 
keen interest m the literature and religion of his Hindu sub- 
jects He respected their laws, but he put down their in- Reform of 

human rites He forbade tnal by ordeal, animal sacrifices, 

, , . , , T-r T 1 1 customs 

and child marriages before the age of puberty He legalized 

the re-mamage of Hindu widows, but he failed to abolish 

ividow-burning on the husband’s funeral pile, although he took 

steps to ensure that the act should be a voluntary one. 

Akbar thus incorporated his Hindu subjects into the 
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efiective macliiner}' of his Empire With their aid he reduced 
the independent Muhammadan kings of Northern India He 
subjugated the Musalmdn potentates from the Punjab to 
Behar After a struggle, he v rested Bengal from its Afghan 
princes of the house of Sher Shdh, uho had ruled it from 
1539 to 1576 From the latter date, Bengal remained during 
two centuries a Province of the Mughal Empire, under 
governors appointed from Delhi (1576-1765) In 1765 it 
passed by an imperial grant to the British Orissa, on the 
Bengal seaboard, submitted to Akbar’s armies under his Hindu 
general, Todar Mall, in 1574 

On the opposite coast of India, Gujardt i\as reconquered from 
itsMuhammadankingin i572-73,although not finally subjugated 
until 1593 Mdlwd had been reduced m 1570-72 Kashmir 
was conquered in 1586, and its last revolt quelled in 1592 Sind 
■was also annexed in 1591-92 , and by the recovery of Kandahar 
m 1594, Akbar had extended the Mughal Empire from the 
heart of Afghdmstdn across all India north of the Vmdhjas to 
Orissa and Sind The magnificent circumference of Mughal 
conquest in Northern India and Afghdnistan was thus complete 

Akbar also removed the seat of the Mughal government 
from Delhi to Agra, and founded Fatehpur Sikri to be the future 
capital of the Empire From this latter project he nas, how- 
ever, dissuaded, by the supenor position of Agra on the great 
w ater-way of the J umna. 101566 he built the Agra fort, w hose 
red sandstone battlements majestically o\ erhang the n\ er to 
this day 

His efforts to establish the Mughal Empire in Southern India 
were less successful Those efforts began m 1586, but during 
the first tw elve years were frustrated by the valour and states 
mansbip of Chdnd Bibf, the queen -regent of Ahmadnagar 
This celebrated lady skilfully united the Abjssinian and the 
Persian factions ^ in the Deccan, and strengthened herself bj 
an alliance with Bijdpur and other Muhammadan States of 
the south In 1599, Akbar led his armies in person against 
the pnneess, but, notwithstanding her assassination by her 
mutinous troops, Ahmadnagar was not reduced till the reign 
of Shdh Jahdn m 1637 Akbar subjugated Khandesh, and 
with this somewhat precarious annexation, his conquests m 
the Deccan ceased. He returned to Northern India, perhaps 
feeling that the conquest of the south was beyond the strength 
of his young Empire His last years were rendered miserable 
by the intngues of his family, and by the misconduct of his 
1 Professing the hostile Sunni and Shiah creed'X 
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beloved son, Prince Salmi, afterwards Jahangir In 1605 he His deiUi 
died, and was buried in the noble mausoleum at Sikandra, , 
whose mingled architecture of Buddhist design and Arabesque 
tracery bear w itness to the composite faith of the founder of 
the Mughal Empire In 1873, the British Viceroy, Lord 
Northbrook, presented a cloth of honour to cover the plain 
marble slab beneath which Akbar lies 

Akbads conciliation of the Hindus, and his interest m their 
literature and religion, made him many enemies among the 
pious ISIusalmdns His favourite wife was a Rhjput princess, 
another of his w ives is said to have been a Christian , and he 
ordered his son Pnnce Murad, when a child, to take lessons in 
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Akbar’s Akbar not only subdued all India to the north of the 
tiOT oiTthe Mountains, he also organized it into an Empire, 

Empire He partitioned it into Provinces, over each of which he placed 
a Governor, or Vicero}', with full civil and military control 
This control was divided into three departments — the military, 
Army the judicial, including the police, and the revenue ,With a 
view to preventing mutinies of the troops, or assertions of 
independence by their leaders, he reorganized the army on 
a new basis. He substituted, as far as possible, money 
payments to the soldiers, for the old system of grants of land 
{jdgirs) to the generals ^^Tiere this change could not be 
earned out, he brought the holders of the old military fiefs 
under the control of the central authonty at Delhi He further 
checked the mdependence of his provincial generals by a sort 
of feudal organization, in which the Hindu tnbutary pnnees 
took their place side by side with the Mughal nobles 
Akbar’s The judicial administration was presided over by a lord justice 
justfee {Mir-i-adl) at the capital, aided by Kazis or law-officers in 
the pnncipal towns The police m the cities were under a 
supenntendent or koUval, who was also a magistrate In 
country districts where police existed at all, they were left 
to the management of the landholders or revenue officers 
But throughout rural India, no regular police force can be said 
to have existed for the protection of person and property until 
^nd police after the establishment of Bntish rule. The Hindu village 
had Its hereditary watchman, who m many parts of the 
country was taken from the predatory castes, and as often 
leagued with the robbers as opposed them The landholders 
and revenue-officers had each their own set of myrmidons 
who plundered the peasantry in their names 
Akbar’s Akbads revenue system was based on the ancient Hindu 
reienue customs, and survives to this day He first executed a survey 
s)-stem measure the land His officers then found out the 

produce of each acre of land, and settled the Government 
share, amounting to one-third of the gross produce. Finally, 
they fixed the rates at which this share of the crop might be 
commuted into a money pajment These processes, known 
as the land settlement, were at first repeated every >ear 
But to save the peasant from the extortions and vexations 
incident to an annual inquirj', Akbar’s land settlement was 
afterwards made for ten jears His officers strictly enforced 
the pajment of a third of the whole produce, and Akbar’s 
land revenue from Northern India exceeded what the British 
take at the present day 
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From his fifteen Provinces, including Kdbul beyond the 
Afghan frontier, and Khdndesh in Southern India, Akbar Akbar’s 
demanded 14 millions sterling per annum , or excluding Kabul, 
Khdndesh, and Sind, 12-^ millions The British land-thx from 
a much larger area of Northern India was only iif millions 
in 1883 ^ Allowing for the difference in area and in the 
purchasing pov er of silver, Akbar’s tax was about three times 
the amount vhich the British take Two later returns show 
the land revenue of Akbar at 163^ and 173 millions sterling His total 
The Provinces had also to support a local militia {bttmt — 
hliumi) in contradistinction to the regular royal army, at a cost 
of at least 10 millions sterling Excluding both Kdbul and 
Khandesh, Akbar’s demand from the soil of Northern India 
exceeded 22 millions sterling per annum, under the two items 
of land revenue and militia cess There were also a number 
of miscellaneous taxes Akbar’s total revenue is estimated at 
42 millions “ 

'Namely, Bengal, ^{^3,816, 796 , Assam, ;£^38s,S04, North Western 
Protinces and Oudh, ;fS,7CX3,8i6 , and Punjab, ;ii'i,889,8o7 total, 

;^’l 1, 792,923 — Admimstratton Reports (1882 83) 

® Provinces or the Delhi Empire under Akbar, circ 1580 


I 

AlHhdbad, 

Land tax in Rupees 

S.310.677 

2 

Agra, 

13,656,257 

3 

Oudh, 

5,043,954 

4 

Ajmere, 

7,153,449 

S 

Gujarat, 

10,924,122 

6 

Behar, 

5»547,98S 

7 

Bengal, 

14,961,482 

8 

Delhi, 

15,040,388 

9 

Lahore, 

13,986,460 

10 

Multan, 

9,600,764 

II 

Malwd, 

6,017,376 

12. 

Berar, 

17,376,117 

13 

Khdndesh, 

7,563,237 

14 

Ahmadnagar (only nominally a Province, 

15 

yielded no revenue), 

Tatta (Sind), 

. 1,656,284 


Total, 

133,838,552 

16 

Kabul (omitting payments in kind), 

8,071,024 


Grand Total, 

141,909.576 


The land revenue was returned at i6i millions sterhng in 1594, and 
;^i7,450,ooo at Akbar’s death m 1605 The aggregate taxation of Akbar 
was 32 millions sterhng, with 10 millions for militia cess {bilmi) , total, 
42 millions sterhng See Thomas’ Revalue Resources of the Mughal Empire, 
pp 5-21 and p 54 (Trubner, 1871) These and the following conversions 
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The large 
totals of 
iMutjhal 
taxation 


Are they to 
be relied 
on? 


Cicneral 
Cunning 
ham s 
MOW 


Since the first edition of this w ork tt as ivritten, the author 
has carefully reconsidered the evidence for the large revenue 
totals under the Mughal Emperors The principal authority 
on the subject is Mr Edward Thomas, F R.S , who has summed 
up the results of a lifetime devoted to Indian numismatics, 111 
his Revenue Resources of the Mughal Empire fiom ad 1593 
/(? A.D 1707 No one can study that t\ ork without acknow- 
ledging the labonous and accurate research which Mr Thomas 
has devoted to the points involved His results were accepted 
without reserve in the first edition of The Imperial Gazetted 
of India Since the publication of this work, however, the 
author has received several communications from Mr H G 
Keene, questioning the soundness of Mr Thomas’ conclusions 
Ihose conclusions point to a comparatively heavier taxation 
under the Mughal Emperors than under Bntish rule, and 
have been made the basis of contrasts flattering to the Bntish 
administration The author felt it, therefore, incumbent on him 
to submit Mr Keene’s views to the scrutiny of the two most 
eminent numismatists now living, namely General Cunningham 
and hir Edward Thomas himself 

Mr Thomas, after examining the counter-statements, ad- 
heres to his former conclusions General Cunningham is 
inclined to think that the great totals of revenue recorded bj 
Muhammadan wnters, could not have been actually enforced 
from India at the different penods to which they refer He 
thinks that individual items may be reduced by a technical 
scrutiny - But that scrutiny only affects certain of the entries 
He rests his general conclusion on wider grounds, and believes 
that the revenues recorded by the Muhammadan writers re- 
present rather the official demand than the amounts actually 
realized The following pages will reproduce Mr Edward 
Thomas’ conclusions, as revised by himself for the first edition 
of this work But they are reproduced subject to the con- 
siderations stated m the present paragraph 


nre made at the nominal rate of 10 nipees to the pound sterling But 
the actual rate was then about 8 or 9 rupees to the £ Ihe real rcienuc? 
of the Mughal Emperors represented, therefore, a considerably larger sum 
m sterling than the amounts stated in the text and footnotes The pur- 
chasing power of sihcr, expressed in the staple food grains of India, wa-- 
two or three times greater than now 

‘ This monograph was written as a supplement to Mr Thomas’ Chromchs 
of the Pathan hvi^ of Delhi (Trubner ix Co , 1871 ) 

' Sec General Cunningham’s Letter, dated 5th July 1883, printed in 
the paper ‘ On some Copper Coins of Akbar,’ m the founial of the 
Astatic Society of Bengal, \ol li\ Part 1 , 1SS5 



GRO WTII OF MUGHAL RE VENUES 


It may be here convenient to evhibit the reienues of the Muglnl 
hlughal Empire in India, as compiled by ]\Ir Edvard Thomas 
from Muhammadan authorities and European travellers, during ^ d ' 
the centurjf from its practical foundation by Akbar to its final 
expansion under Aurangzeb in 1697, and thence to its fall m 
1761 — 
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RajaTodar Akbar’s Hindu minister, Rdjd Todar Mall, conducted the 
revenue settlement, and his name is still a household word 
Abul Fazi among the husbandmen of Bengal Abul Fazl, the man of 
letters and Finance Minister of Akbar, compiled a Statistical 
Survey of the Empire, together with many vivid pictures of his 
master’s court and daily life, in the Ahi 4 -Akbari — a work of 
perennial interest, and one which has proved of great value m 
carrying out the Statistical Survey of India at the present day 1 
Abul Fazl was killed in 1602, at the mstigation of Pnnce 
Salim, the heir to the throne 

Salim, the favounte son of Akbar, succeeded his father in 
Jahangir, 1605, and ruled until 1627 under the title of Jahangir, or 
I ^^27*^’ Conqueror of the World. The chief events of his reign are 
summarized below ® His reign of twenty-two years waS spent 
in reducing the rebellions of his sons, in exalting the influence 


^ The old translation is by Gladwin (1800) , the best is by the late Mr 
Blochmann, Pnncipal of the Calcutta Madrasah, or Muhammadan collie, 
whose early death was one of the greatest losses which Persian scholarship 
has sustained in this century 

* Reign of Jahangir, 1605-27 — 

1605 Accession of Jahangir 

1606 Flight, rebellion, and imprisonment of his eldest son, Kbusru. 

1610 Malik Ambar recovers Ahmadnagar from the Mnghals, and re asserts 
independence of the Deccan dynasty, ivith its new capital at Aurang- 
ibid 


1611 Jahangir’s marriage with Nur Jahan 

1612 Jahingir again defeated by Malik Ambar in an attempt to recover 
Ahmadnagar 

1613-14. Defeat of the Udaipur Raj 4 by Jahangir’s son Shah Jahan 
Unsuccessful revolt in Kabul against Jahingir 

1615 Embassy of Sir T Roe to the Court of Jahangir 

1616-17 Temporary re-conquest of Ahmadnagar by Jahinglr’s son Shah 
Jahdn 

1621 Renewed disturbances m the Deccan , ending in treaty wuth Shah 
Jabin Capture of Kandahar from Jahangir’s troops by the Persians. 

1623-25 Rebelhon against Jahangir by his son Sbih Jahin, who, after 
defeating the Governor of Bengal at R£jmahdl, seized that Province 
and Behar, but was himself overthrown by Mahdbat Khdn, his father s 
general, and sought refuge in the Deccan, where he unites with his old 
opponent Malik Ambar 

1626 The successful general Mahabat Khan seizes the person of Jahangir 
Intngues of the Empress Nur Jahdn 

1627 Jahdngir recovers his liberty, and sends Mahabat Khan against 
Shdh Jahdn in the Deccan. Mahabat joins the rebel pnnce against 
the Emperor Jahingir 

1627 Death of Jabdnglr 

Matenals for Jahdngi'r’s reign Sir Henry Elliot’s Persian Historians, 

vols v vi and vii , Elphinstone, pp 550-603 
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of his wife, and in drunken self-indulgence In spite of long 
wars in the Deccan, he added little to his father’s territories 
India south of the Vindhyas still continued apart from the 
northern Empire of Delhi Malik Ambar, the Abyssinian 
minister of Ahmadnagar, maintained, in spite of reverses, the 
independence of that kingdom At the end of JahingiVs Rebellion 
reign, his rebel son, Prince Shdh Jah^n, was a refugee in the ofl'^sson 
Deccan, m alliance mth Malik Ambar against the Mughal 
troops The Rajputs also began to re-assert their indepen- 
dence. In 1614, Pnnce Shdh Jahin on behalf of the Emperor 
defeated the Udaipur Rdjd But the conquest was only 
partial and for a time. Meanwhile, the Rajputs formed an Re\olt 
important contingent of the imperial armies, and 5000 of 
their ca\alrj aided Shin Jahan to put down a revolt in KdbuL 
The Afghan Province of Kandahdr was wrested from Jahingfr 
by the Persians in 1621 The land-tax of the Mughal Empire 
remamed at 17 J millions under Jahdngi'r, but his total revenues 
were estimated at 50 millions sterling ^ 

The principal figure m Jahdngfr’s reign is his Empress, Nur The Em- 
Jahdn,2 the Light of the World Bom in great poverty, but 
of a nqble Persian family, her beauty won the love of Jahdngir 
while they were both m their first youth, during the reign of 
Akbar The old Emperor tried to put her out of his son’s 
way, by marrying her to a brave soldier, who obtained high 
employment in Bengal Jahdngir on his accession to the 
throne commanded her divorce Her husband refused, and 
was killed. His wife, being brought into the imperial palace, 
lived for some time in chaste seclusion as his widow, but in 
the end emerged as Nilr Jahdn, the Light of the World She 
surrounded herself with her relatives, and at first influenced 
Jahdngir for his good But the jealousy of the imperial 
princes and of the Mughal generals against her party led to 
mtngue and rebellion. In 1626, her successful general, 
hlahdbat Khdn, found himself compelled, m self-defence, to 
turn against her He seized the Emperor, whom he kept, 
together with Niir Jahan, m captivity for six months. Jahangir 
died in the followmg year, 1627, m the midst of a rebellion 
agamst him by his son Shdh Jahdn and his greatest general, 

Mahabdt Khdn 

Jahdnglr’s personal character is vividly -portrayed by Sir Jahangir’s 
Thomas Roe, the first British Ambassador to India (1615) personal 

cnsr^ctcr 

^ Mr Ed'Nvard Thom'is’ Revenue Resources of the Mughal Empire, 
pp 21-26 and p 54 

- Othenviae kno^vn as Niir Mahal, the Light of the Palace. 
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Agra continued to be the central scat of the government, 
but the imperial army on the march formed m itself a splendid 
capital Jahangir thought that Akbar had too openly severed 
himself from the Muhammadan faith The new Emperor con- 
formed more stnctly to outward observances, but lacked the 
inward religious feeling of his father While he forbade the 
use of wine to his subjects, he spent his own nights in drunken 
revelry He talked religion over his cups until he reached 
a certain stage of intOMcation, when he ‘ fell to weeping, and 
to various passions, w'hich kept them to midnight ’ In public 
he maintained a strict appearance of virtue, and never allowed 
any person whose breath smelled of wane to enter his presence 
A courtier who had shared his midnight revels, and indiscreetly 
referred to them next morning, was gravely examined as to 
who were the companions of his debauch, and one of them 
was bastinadoed so that he died 

During the day-time, w'hen sober, Jahangir tried to work 
wisely for his Empire. A chain hung down from the 
citadel to the ground, and communicated w ith a cluster of 
golden bells in his own chamber, so that every suitor might 
appnse the Emperor of his demand for justice without the 
intervention of the courtiers Many European adventurers 
repaired to his court, and Jahangir patronized alike their arts 
and their religion In his earlier years he had accepted the 
eclectic faith of his father It is said that on his accession he 
had even permitted the divine honours paid to Akbar to be 
continued to himself His first wife was a Hindu princess , 
figures of Christ and the Virgin Mary adorned his rosarj' , 
and two of his nephew's embraced Christianity with his full 
approval^ 

Shah Jahan humed north from the Deccan in 1627, and 
proclaimed himself Emperor at Agra m January 1628 - He 

^ Elphinstone’s fftsi , p 560 (ed 1S66), on the authonty of Roe, 
Hawkins, Terry, Coryat 

* Matenals for Shah Jahin’s reign Sir Henry Elliot’s Persian Bis- 
lonam, vols vi vii and viii , Elphinstone, pp 574-603 

Reign of Shah Jahan, 1628-5S — 

1627 Imprisonment of Niir Jahdn on the death of Jahangir, by Asaf Khan 
on behalf of Shdh Jahan 

1628 ShAh Jahan returns from the Deccan and ascends the throne 
0 anuary) He murders his brother and kinsmen 

1628-30 Afghan uprisings 'igainst ShAh JahAn m Northern India and m 
the Deccan 

^Footnote continued on next paqe 
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put down for c\cr the court faction of the Empress Niir Jahdn, 
l)v confining her to prnatc life upon a liberal allowance , and 
b} murdering his brother Shahrijar, with all members of the 
house of \kbar who might prove ruals to the throne He was, 
howe%er, just to his people, blameless in his prnate habits, a 
good financier, and as economical as a magnificent court, 
splendid public works, and distant mihtarj expeditions could 
permit 

Under Shah T'lhdn, the Mughal Empire was finally shorn of Slnh 
Its \fghan Pro\ ince of Kandahdr , but it extended its con- 
quests in the Deccan, and raised the magnificent buddings m Kamhlnr, 
Xorthem India which now form its most splendid memorials 
After a icmporan occu]nlion of Balkh, and the actual re-con- 
quest of Kandahar b> the Delhi troops in 1637, Shah Jahdn 
lost much of his Afghdn territories, and the Province of 
Kandahar was severed from the Mughal Empire by the 
I’crsians in 1653 On the other hand, in the Deccan, the 
kingdom of Ahmadnagar (to which Elliclqiur had been united 
in 1572) was at last annexed to the Mughal Empire in 1636 
Pi'dar fort was taken m 1657, while the remaining two of the Conqiicbts 
tne I\Iuhammadan kingdoms of Southern India,^ Decenn 

Pijdpur and Golconda, were forced to pay tribute, although 
not finall) reduced until the succeeding reign of Aurangzeb 
Put the Marathas now appear on the scene, and commenced, 

1629-35 Japan’s wars in tlic Deccan with Ahmadnagar and Bijapur , 

un'iucccssful siege of Bijapur 

1O34 Sliahjf Bhonsla, grandfather of Snajf, tlic founder of the Maratba 
power, attempts to restore the independent King of Ahmadnagar, but 
fails, and in 1636 makes peace with the Emperor Shdh Jahan 
1G36 Bijapur and Golconda agree to pay tribute to Shah Jalian Final 
submission of Ahmadnagar to the Mughal Empire 
1637 Re conquest of Kandahar bj Shah Jahan from the Persians 
1645 Im asion and temporary conquest of Bilkh by Shah Jahan Balkh 
w as abandoned tw o years later 

1647-53 Kandahar again taken by the Persians, and three unsuccessful 
attempts made by the Emperor’s sons Aurangzeb and Dara to recap 
ture It Kandahar finally lost to the Xlughal Empire, 1653 
1655-56 Renewal of the war in the Deccan under Pnnee Aurangzeb 
Ills attack on Haidarabad, and temporary submission of the Golconda 
king to the Mughal Empire. 

1656 Renewed campaign of Shah Jahan’s armies against Bijapur 
1657-58 Dispute as to the succession between the Emperor’s sons 
Aurangzeb defeats Ddra , imprisons Murad, his other brother , deposes 
his father by confining him in his palace, and openly assumes the 
government Shah Jahan dies, practically a State prisoner in the 
fort of Agra, in 1666 
’ f ide ante, end of chap \ 
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unsuccessfully at Alimadnagar in 1637, that senes of persistent 
Hindu attacks which were destined m the next century to break 
down the Mughal Empire 

Aurangzeb and his brothers earned on the wars in Southern 
India and in Afghanistan for their father, Shdh Jahdn 
bhah ^ Save for one or two expeditions, the Emperor lived a mag- 
bmldings mhcent life m the north of India At Agra he raised the 
laj Mahal, exquisite mausoleum of the T^j Mahdl, a dream in marble, 
designed by Titans and finished by jewellers^ His Pearl 
Mosque, the Moti Masjtd, withm the Agra fort is perhaps the 
purest and loveliest house of prayer m the world Not con 
tent with enriching his grandfather AkbaPs capital, Agra, vith 
these and other architectural glories, he planned the re transfer 
of the seat of Government to Delhi, and adorned that city with 
Delhi buildings of unrivalled magnificence Its Great Mosque, or 
/avid Masjtd, was commenced in the fourth year of his reign 
Shah ^ and completed in the tenth The palace at Delhi, now the 
pa^ace^at covered a vast parallelogram, 1600 feet by 3200, with 

Delhi exquisite and sumptuous buildings in marble and fine stone 
A deeply-recessed portal leads mto a vaulted hall, nsing two 
storeys like the nave of a gigantic Gothic cathedral, 375 feet 
in length , ‘ the noblest entrance,’ says the historian of archi- 
tecture, ‘ to any existing palace ’ - The Diwdn-i-Khds, or 
Court of Private Audience, overlooks the river, a masterpiece 
of delicate inlaid work and poetic design Shdh Jahan 
spent many years of his reign at Delhi, and prepared the 
city for Its destiny as the most magnificent capital in the 
world under his successor Aurangzeb But exquisite as are 
Its public buildings, the manly vigour of Akbar’s red-stone 
fort at Agra, with its bold sculptures and square Hmdu con- 
struction, has given place to a certain effeminate beaut} in the 
marble structures of Shdh Jahdn ® 

^ Shdh Jahan’s architectural works are admirably desenbed in Dr 
James Fergusson’s Hut Architecture, vol ni pp 589-602 (ed 1876) 

See also article Agra City, The Imperial Gazetteer of India 
* Fei^sson's Hist Architecture, vol 111 p 59 ^ See also article 
Delhi Cm, The Impenal GazetUer of India 

’ Provinces of the Delhi Empire under Shah Jahan, 

1648-49 — 

In India — Land-tax in Rupees 

1 Delhi, 25,000,000 

2 Agra, 22,500,000 

3 Lahore, 22,500,000 

4 Ajmcrc, . 15,000,000 


Carry forward. 


85,000,000 
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Akbar’s dj nasty lay under the curse of rebellious sons As Rebellion 
Jahangir had risen against his most loving father, Akbar , and 
as Shdh Jahdn had mutinied against Jahdngfr , so Shdh Jahdn zeb, 1657 
m his turn suffered from the intrigues and rebellions of his 
family In 1658, Shah Jahdn, old and worn out, fell ill , and 
in the following year his son Aurangzeb, after a treacherous 
conflict with his brethren, deposed his father, and proclaimed shah 
himself Emperor m his stead The unhappy Shdh Jahdn vas ^ 
kept m confinement for seven years, and died a State prisoner 1658 
in the fort of Agra in 1666 

Under Shdh Jahdn, the Mughal Empire attained its highest 
union of strength with magnificence His son Aurangzeb 
added to its extent, but at the same time sowed the seeds 
of Its decay Akbar’s land revenue of 17^ millions had Shah 
been raised, chiefly by new conquests, to 22 millions sterling 
under Shah Tahdn But this sum included Kashmir, and five 
Provinces in Afghanistdn, some of which were lost during Shdh 
Jahdn’s reign The land revenue of the Mughal Empire within 
India, under Shdh Jahdn, was 2o| millions Ihe magnificence 
of Shdh Jahan’s court was the wonder of European travellers 
His Peacock Throne, with its tail blazing in the shifting natural 
colours of rubies, sapphires, and emeralds, was valued by the 
jeweller lavernier at 6^ millions sterling 


Brought forward, 


Rs 85,000,000 

5 Daulatdbad, 



G Berar, 


13,750,000 

7 Ahmadabad, 


13,250,000 

8 Bengal, 


12,500,000 

9 Allahabdd, 


10,000,000 

10 Behar, 


10,000,000 

II Main a, 


10,000,000 

12 Khandesh, 


10,000,000 

13 Oudh, 


7,500,000 

14. Telingdno, 


7,500,000 

1 5 Multan, 


7,000,000 

i6 Onssa, 


5,000,000 

17 Tatta (Sind), 


2,000,000 

1 8 Baglanah, 


500,000 

Land Revenue of India, 

207,750,000 

19 Kashmir, 


3,750,000 

20 KAbul, 


4,000,000 

21 Baikh, 


2,000,000 

22 Kandahar, 


1,500,000 

23 Badakhshan, 


1,000,000 


Total Rs 220,000,000 


— Mr Edw ard Thomas RevLtitie Resources of the Mughal Empre, 2S 
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(1659) After another twelve months’ struggle, he drove out of He mur- 
India his second brother, the self-indulgent Shujd, who perished 
miserably among the insolent savages of Arakan (1660-61) ^ 

His remaining brother, the brave yoang Murad, vas executed 
in prison the following year (1661) Aurangzeb, having thus 
killed off his brethren, set up as an orthodox sovereign of the 
strictest sect of Isldm , while his invalid father, Shdh Jahan, 
lingered on in pnson, mourning over his murdered sons, until 
1666, vvhen he died 

Aurangzeb continued, as Emperor, that persistent policy of Subjnga- 
the subjugation of Southern India which he had so brilliantly Southern 
commenced as the lieutenant of his father, Shah Jahdn Of India 
the five Muhammadan kingdoms of the Deccan, three, namely 
Bidar, and Ahmadnagar-with-Elichpur, had fallen to Aurang- 
aeb’s arms before his accession to the Delhi throne ^ The 
tw^o others, Bijdpur and Golconda, struggled longer, but 
Aurangzeb was determined at any cost to annex them to 
the Mughal Empire During the first half of his reign, 
or exactly tw'enty-five years, he waged w’ar in the south 
by means of his generals (1658-83) A new Hindu pow'er Rise of the 
had arisen m the Deccan, the Marathds ^ The task before 
Aurangzeb’s armies was not only the old one of subduing 
the Muhammadan kingdoms of Bijapur and Golconda, 

j 

1679 Aurangzeb at w ar w ith the Rajputs Rebelbori of Prince Akbar, 
Aurangzeb’s joungest son, who joins the Rajputs, but whose army 
deserts him Prince Akbar is forced to fiv to the Marathds 
16S1 Aurangzeb has to continue the war with the Rajputs 
[1672-1680 Marathd. progpress in the Deccan SiNajt cro^vns himself an 
independent sovereign at Raigarh m 1674 H15 wars with Bijapur 

and the Mughals Sivaji dies in 1680, and is succeeded by his son, 

Sambhajl ] 

1683 Aurangzeb invades the Deccan in person, at the head of his Grand 
Army 

1 686 -88 Aurangzeb conquers Bijapur and Golconda, and annexes them to 
the Empire (1688) 

1689 Aurangzeb captures Sambhajl, and barbarously puts him to 
death 

1692 Guenlla war with the Marathas under independent leaders 
169S Aurangzeb captures Jinjl from the Marathas 

1699-1701 The Maratha war Capture of Satara and Marathi forts by 
the Mughals under Aurangzeb Apparent rum of Marathas 
1 702-05 Successes of the Marathds 

1706 Aurangzeb retreats to Ahmadnagar, and 

1707 Miserably dies there (February) 

> See article Akyab, T/ie Imperial GazelUer of India 
- The fixe kingdoms haxe been described m chapter \ 

3 For the rise and history of the Marathas, see next chapter, xii 
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but also of crusliing the quick groulh of the Jilaratha con- 
federacy 

During a quarter of a centurj his efforts failed Bijdpur and 
Golconda were not conquered In 1670, the Maratha leader, 
Suajf, levied chauih, or one-fourth of the revenues, as tribute 
from the Mughal Provinces m Southern India, and m 1674, 
enthroned himself an independent sovereign at Raigarh In 
1680-S1, Aurang/eb’s rebel son. Prince Akbar, gave the 
prestige of his presence to the Mardtha army Aurangrcli 
felt that he must either give up his magnificent life in the 
north for a soldier’s lot in the Deccan, or he must relinquish 
his most chenshed scheme of conquering Southern India 
He accordingly prepared an e\pedit!on on an unrivalled scale 
of numbers and sjilcndour, to be led by himself In 1683 he 
arrived at the head of his Grand Army in the Deccan, and 
spent the next half of his reign, or twenty-four years, m the 
field Golconda and Bijdpur fell after another long struggle, 
and were finall) annexed to the Mughal Empire in 16S8 

But the conquests of these two last of the five Muham- 
madan kingdoms of the Deccan only left the arena bare for 
the Marathds Indeed, the attacks of the Mardthas on the 
two Muhammadan States had prepared the way for the annexa 
tion of those States by Aurangzeb Die Emperor waged 
war during the remaining tw-enty )ears of his life (1688-1707) 
agamst the nsing Hindu power of the Mardthds Their first 
great leader, Sivajf, had proclaimed himself king in 1674, and 
died m 1680 Aurangzeb captured his son and successor 
Sambhajf in 1689, and cruelly put him to death, seized the 
Mardthd capital, with many of their forts, and seemed in the 
first year of the new century to have almost stamped out their 
existence (1701) But after a guenlla warfare, the Mardthds 
again sprang up into a vast fighting nation In 1705 they re- 
covered then forts , while Aurangzeb had exhausted his health, 
his treasures, and his troops, in the long and fruitless struggle 
His soldiery murmured for arrears , and the Emperor, now old 
and peevish, told the malcontents that if they did not like his 
service they might quit it, while he disbanded some of his 
cavalry to ease his finances 

Meanwhile the Mardthds were pressing hungrily on the 
impenal camp The Grand Army of Aurangzeb had grown 
during a quarter of a century into an unwieldy capital Its 
movements were slow, and incapable of concealment If 
Aurangzeb sent out a rapid small expedition against the Mar- 
dthds w'ho plundered and insulted the outskirts of his camp, 
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ibc) oil u to ]iiccc<: If he mo\ccl out agiinst them in force, 
they Nimshcd His own soUherj feasted with the enemy, wlio 
pra\cd with mork ejaculations for llte health of the Emperor 
as their best friend In 1706, the Grand '\rmy was so disor- llis 
ganired that Aurang^eb opened negotiations with tlie Mar- 
alias lie e\ on thought of submitting the Mughal ProMnees 
to their tribute or t/iauth I’lUt their insolent CMiItalion broke 
olT the ireaU, and the despairing Vurang/cb, in 1706, sought 
shelter m Vhmadnagar, where he died the next year Dark 
suspicion of his sons’ lojaltj, and just fears lest they should 
subject him to the fate which he had inflicted on his own father, 
left him alone in his last dajs On the ajiproach of death, he Aurang 
gate utterance in broken sentences to his worldly counsels 
and adieus, mingled with terror and remorse, and closing 1707’ 
m an agony of desperate resignation' ‘Come what may, I 
hate launched my vessel on the waves rarcwcll’ Farewell' 

I arew ell ' ’ ^ 

llie conquest of Southern India was the one inflcNible 
purpose of Vurangreb’s life, and has therefore been dealt 
with here m a continuous narratitc In the north of India, 
great events had also transpired ^^lr Jumh led the imperial Mfr 
troops as far as Assam, the extreme eastern Province 

expedition 

India (1662) But amid the pestilential swamps of the rainy to Assam, 
season, the army melted away, its supplies were cut off, and 
its march was harassed bv swarms of natives who knew' 
the country and defied the climate Mfr JumlA succeeded m 
extricating the main body of his troops, but died of exhaustion 
and a broken heart before he reached Dacca. 

In the west of India, .‘Vurangzeb w'as not more fortunate 

During his time the Sikhs were grow’ing into a pow-er, but it 

W'as not till the succeeding reigns that they commenced the 

series of operations which in the end wrested the Punjab 

from the Mughal Empire -A,urang/eb’s bigotry arrayed Aunng 

against him the Hindu princes and peoples of Northern India ^ebs 

He revived the jaziah or insulting poll-tax on non-Musalnidns pohey 

(1677), drove the Hindus out of the administration, and Oppresst 

oDpressed the w'ldow and children of his father’s faithful , 
m r. , . , , r -r-r -I Hmaus/ 

Hindu general Jaswant Singh A local sect of Hindus was 

forced into rebellion in 1676 , and in 1677, the Rajput States The lUj 

combined against him The Emperor waged a protracted w'ar ° 


1 Aurangzeb’s LctUn form a popular Persian boob in India to this daj 
Ills counsels to his sons are edifying and most pathetic , and the whole 
M ork is wntten m a deeply religious tone, which could scarcely have been 
as ‘aimed 
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against them , at one lime devastating Ktijpulana, at another 
lime saving himself and his army from extermination only bj a 
stroke of genius and rare presence of mind In 1679, his son, 
Prince Akbar, rebelled and joined the Rdjputs w ith his dnision 
of the Mughal army From that year, the permanent alienation 
of the Rdjputs from the Mughal Empire dates, and the 
Hindu chivalry, which had been a source of strength to Akbir 
thtf Great, became an element of rum to Aurangzcb and his 
y^ccessors The Emperor sacked and slaughtered throughout 
V the Rdjput States of Jaipur, Jodhpur, and Udaipur The 
Rdjputs retaliated by ravaging the Muhammadan Provinces 
of Mdlvvd, defacing the mosques, insulting the ministers 
of Iskim, and burning the Kuran In 1681, the Emperor 
patched up a peace m order to allow him to lead the Grand 
Army into the Deccan, from which he was destined never to 
return 

Ail Northern India except Assam, and the greater part of 
Southern India, paid revenue to Aurang-icb His Indian 
Provinces covered nearly as large an area as the Britisii 
Empire at the present day, although their dependence on 
the central Government was less direct From these Pro- 
vinces his net land-revenue demand is returned at 30 to 38 
millions sterling, a sum which represented at least three 
times the purchasing power of the land revenue of British 
India at the present daj But it is doubtful whether the 
enormous demand of 38 millions was fully realized during 
anj series of years, even at the height of Aurangzeb’s power 
before he left Delhi for his long southern wars It was 
estimated at only 30 millions in the last jear of his reign, 
fter his absence of a quarter of a century m the Deccan 
Fiscal oppressions led to evasions and revolts, while some or 
other of the Provinces were alw aj s m open w ar against the 
Emperor 

The following statements exhibit the Mughal Empire in its final 
development, just before it began to break up The standard 
return of Aurangzeb’s land revenue was net ;(C34j5°5jS9o> 
and this remained the nominal demand in the accounts of 
the central exchequer during the next half-century, notwith 
standing that the Empire had fallen to pieces When the 
Afghan invader, Ahmad Shdh Durinl, entered Delhi in 1761, 
the treasury officers presented him with a statement showing 
the land revenue of the Empire at ;^34,5o6,64o The highest 
land revenue of Aurangzeb, after his annexations in Southern 
India, and before his final reverses, was 38^ millions sterling , 
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of which close on 38 millions were from Indian Provinces ^ High&t 

The total revenue of Auranezeb was estimated in 1695 at 80 

° I'’ \enue, 00 

millions, and in 1697 at 774 millioi)s sterling “ The gross millions, 

taxation le\red from British India, deducting the opium excise, 1^95 

which IS paid by the Chinese consumer, averaged 35J millions 

sterling during the ten years ending 1879, and 4o| millions 

from 1879 to 1883 The table on a previous page, showing the 

gronth of the revenues of the Mughal Empire from Akbar to 

Aurangzeb, may be contrasted with the taxation of Britisli 

India, as given in chapter xv 

1 PROVmCES OF THE DeI HI EMPIRE UNDFR AURANGZEB 


Land Revenue of 

Aurangzeb 

1 Land Revenue of 

Aurangzeb 

IN 1697 (according to Manucci) 1 

in 1707 (according to Ramusio) 

I 

Delhi, 

Rupees 

12,550,000 

I 

Delhi, 

Rupees 

30.548.753 

2 

Agra. 

22,203,550 

2 

Agra, 

28,669,003 

16,308,6341/ 

3 

Lahore, 

23,305,000 

3 

Ajmere, 

4- Ajmere, 

j^/fl,900,002 

4 

Allahdbad, 

11,413,581 

5 

Gujarat, 

23,395,000 

5 

Punjab, 

20,653,302 

6 

Mdlwa, 

9,906,250 

6 

Oudh, 

8,058,195 

7 

Behar, 

12,150,000 

7 

Multan, 

5.361,073 

8 

Multan, 

5,025,000 

8 

Gujarat, 

15,196,228 

9 

Tatta (Sind), 

6,002,000 

9 

Behar, 

10,179,025 

10 

Bakar, 

2,400,000 

10 

Sind, 

2,295,420 

II 

Onssa, 

5,707,500 

II 

Daulatabad, 

25.873.627 

12 

Allahabad, 

7,738,000 

12 

Malwa, 

10,097,541 

13 

Deccan, 

16,204,750 

13 

Berar, 

15.350,625 

14 

Berar, 

15,807,500 

14 

Khdndesh, 

11,215,750 

IS 

Kliandesh, 

1 1,105,000 

15 

Bidar, 

9.324,359 

16 

Baglana, 

6,885,000 

16 

Bengal, 

13,115,906 

17 

Nande (Nandair), 

7,200,000 

17 

Onssa, 

3.570,500 

ib 

Bengal, 

40,000,000 

18 

Haidarabad, 

27,834,000 

19 

Ujjain, 

20,000,000 

19 

Bijapur, 

26,957,625 

20 

J 

Rajmahal, 

Bijapur, 

10,050,000 

50,000,000 


Total, 

292.023,147 


Golconda, 

50,000,000 

1 

Kashmir, 

5,747.734 

23 

1 otal, 

Kashmir, 

1 

379.534.552 

3,505,000 

1 21 

Kabul, 

Grand I otal, 

4,025,983 

301,796,864 

24 

Kabul, 

3,207,250 1 

1 

1 

or 

A30, 1 79,686 


Grind Total, 386,246,802 
or ;iS’38,624,6So 

The 'tbo\c lists are taken from Mr Edward Thomas’ Rr auie Resound 
of i! t. M s^hal Z.w/jrt, pp 46 and 50 The whole suliject is adnurahl) 
di'-cusbcd m his chapter entitled ‘Aurangzeb’s Revenuu-,’ pp 33 et si.^; 
The four returns of the land re\cnuc for Jus reign are, 1 '!t, 24 millions 
in 1655, 345 millions in later ofHcial documents, 3SJ millions in 16^17 
30 millions in 1707 

-Mr Edward Ihonns Ret^t ue hi 0 n^s of d ' 1//^ a' Lt f i , p 5;, 
etc (1871) 
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Aurangzcb tried to li\e the life of a model Muhammadan 
Emperor Magnificent in his public appearances, simple in 
his private habits, diligent in business, exact in his religious 
observances, an elegant letter -writer, and ever ready with 
choice jiassages alike from the poets and the Kurin, his life 
would have been a blameless one, if he had had no father 
to depose, no brethren to murder, and no Hindu subjects to 
ojipress But his bigotrj made an eneni} of every one who 
did not share his own faith , and the slaughter of his kindred 
compelled him to entrust his government to strangers 
'I he Hindus never forgave him, and the Sikhs, the Rajputs, 
and the Marathds, immediatclj after his reign, began to close 
in upon the Empire His Muhammadan generals and vicerojs, 
as a rule, served him well during his vigorous life But at his 
death they usurped his children’s inheritance The succeed- 
ing Emperors w ere puppets in the hands of the too powerful 
soldiers or statesmen who raised them to the throne, controlled 
them while on it, and killed them v hen it suited their purposes 
to do so 1 he subsequent histor)’ of the Empire is a mere 
record of ruin The chief events in its decline and fall are 
summarized below ^ 

» The Decline and Fail of the Mughal Empire, 

From death of Aurangzcb to that of Muhammad Bahadur Shah, 1707-1S62. 

1707 Succession contest between Muazzim and Alam, two sons of 
\urangzeb , Mctory of the former, and his accession under the tillc 
of Bahadur Sliali , controlled b) the General Zul-fikar Khan Revolt 
of Prince Kambaksh , his defeat and death 
1710 Expedition against the Sikhs 

1712 Death of Bahadur Shah, and accession of his eldest son, Jahandar 
Shah after a struggle for the succession , an incapable monarch, who 
only rule! through his 'ua^r, Zul fikar Khan Revolt of his nephew, 
Farukhsi}}ar , defeat of the Impenal armj, and execution of the 
Emperor and his prime minister 

1713 Accession of Farukhsij-j ar, under the auspices and control of 
Husain All, Governor of Behar, and Abdulla, Governor of Allahabdd 

1716 Invasion b) the Sikhs , their defeat, and cruel persecution 

1719 Deposition and murder of Farukhsiy}ar by the Sajwid chief, 
Husain AH and Abdulla They nominate in succession three boy 
Emperors, the first two of whom died wathin a few months after 
their accession The third, Muhammad Shah, commenced his reign 
m September 1719 

1720 Murder of Husain Ah, and overthrow of the Sa3'}id ‘ king-makers ’ 
1720-48 The Governor of the Deccan, or Kizam ul-Mulkh, establtshes his 

independence, and severs the Haidarabad Provances from the Mughal 
Empire 

1732-43 The Governor of Oudh, who was also JVadr of the Empire, 
becomes practicall) independent of Delhi 

Ucoinoie conitutud cn uixl 
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1 or ^ time Mughal Tniperors still ruled India from Delhi 
I’.ul of the si\ immcdnli, successors of Aunngreb, t"o 1 lie si\ 
under the control of an unscrupulous general, Zul fikdr Khan,’ 
uhile the four others were the creatures of a couple of Say) id 
ad\enuirers who well earned their title of the ‘Iving-mahcrs ’ 

From the )ear 1720 the breaking up of the Empire took a 
more open form 'J he Ni/ im u!-Mulkh, or Gorernorof the 

17^,1-51 Gincnl decline of the I'lnpire , witlnn, nnd inNT-ion of 

\ uhr Slnh from IVisii (1730) 1 he Mnntlns obnm Mnlwi (1743', 

follow ctl In llic cC'-'-ion of Somhein Orn'-a find trilmle from Iknfial 
(1751) 1 irsl iiu"i'>ion of India Ii) \hmad Shah I'lurani, who had 

ohiained the throne of Kandahar (1747!, his defeat m Sirhind 

(174^) 

174b Death of Muhammad Shah 

\cccssion of \hma<l Sluli, Ins con disturbances hj tlie Koliilla 
\f(;hans in Oudh, and defeat of the Imperial troojis 
I75t 1 he Isohilla insurrection cnislied with the aid of the Marathas 
>73'-32 ‘second nnasion of India It) Ahmad Shah Duiani, and cession 
of the Punjab to him 

1754 Deposition of the Lniperor, and accession of Alamplr tl 
1756 1 bird invasion of India bj Ahmad Shah Duranl, and sack of 
Delhi 

1759-61 1 oiirth invasion of India b) Ahmad Shah Duranf, and murder 

Ilf the Fniiicror Alanigir 11 b) his mt /r, Ciha/i iid din The Marathi 
cnn(|uesis in Korthern India The ^^arathas complete their orgamra 
tion for the conquest of Hindustan , capture of Delhi 
1761-1S05 Tile third battle of Panlitat, between the Afghans under 
Ahmad Shah and the Marathas, defeat of the latter 1 rom this 
time the Mughal I inpirc ceased to exist, except in name The 
victor) of Baxar, gamed b) Major Munro, breaks the Mughal jiower 
in Bengal The Diwanf, or administration, of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa IS granted b) the Linperor to the Bruish in 1765 The nominal 
1 mperor on the death of Alamgir li was Shah Alam 11 , an exile, 
who resided till 1771 in Allahabad, a pensioner of the British In 
1771 he threw in his fortunes with the Mar-ithas, who restored him 
to a fragment of his hcreditar) dominions The Lmperor was blinded 
and imprisoned b) rebels I lew as afterwards rescued b) the Marathas, 
but was virtuall) a prisoner in their hands till 1S03, when the Maratha 
power was overthrown by Lord Lake Shah Alam died in 1806, and 
was succeeded by his son, 

1806-1S37 Akbar li , who succeeded only to the nominal dignity, and 
lived till 1837 , when he was followed by 
1837-62 Muhammad Bahadur Shdh, the seventeenth Jilughal Emperor, 
and last of the race of Timur For his complicity in the Mutiny ot 
1857 he was deposed and banished for life to Rangoon, where he 
died^ a British State prisoner, in 1S62 Two of his sons and grand 
son were shot by Hodson in 1S57, to pievent a rescue, and for their 
participation m the murder of English women -nd children at Delhi 
’ Sir Henry Elliots Pirsiaii Histonans, xol vii pp 348-558 (Trubner, 

1877) 
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Deccan,^ established his independence, and sc\ ered the largest 
part of Southern India from the Delhi rule (1720-4S) ihe 
Go\ernor of Oudh,- originally a Persian merchant, who had 
risen to the post of Waztr or Prime Minister of the Empire, 
established his own dynasty in the Provinces winch had been 
committed to his care (1732-43) 

Ihe Hindu subjects of the Empire were at the same time 
establishing their independence 1 he Sikh sect in the Punjab, 
driven bj oppression into revolt, had been mercilessly crushed 
in 1710-16 The indelible memor) of the cruelties then 
inflicted by the Mughal troops nerved the Sikh nation with 
that hatred to Delhi which served the British cause so well m 
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1857 In 1716, the Sikh leader, Banda, was earned about 
by the insulting Miighals in an iron cage, tricked out in the 
mockery of imperial robes, with scarlet turban and cloth 
of gold His son’s heart was tom out before his eyes, 
and thrown m his face. He himself was then pulled to 
pie^ with red-hot pincers, and the Sikhs were exterminated 
hke mad dogs (171O) The Hindu pnnees of Rajputana were 
'more fortunate Ajlt Singh of Jodhpur asserted his independ- 
ence, and Rdjputdna practically severed its connection with 
the Mughal Empire in 1715 The Mardthas having enforced 
their claim to black-mail [chmtih) throughout Southern India, 
burst through the Vindhyasupon the north, obtained the cession 
of Mdlwd (1743) and Orissa (1751), with an Imperial grant for 
tribute from Bengal (1751) But the great Hindu military 
revival represented by the Maratha power demands a separate 
section for itself, and will be narrated in the next chapter 


Invasions While the Muhammadan governors and Hindu subjects of 
norTh^*'^ the Empire were thus asserting their independence, two new 
vest, sets of external enemies appeared The first of these con- 
'739-81 sisted of invasions from the north west In 1739, Nadir Shdli, 
Shal^ Persian, swept down with his destroying host, and, after a 

1739 massacre in the streets of Delhi and a fifty'-eight days’ sack, 
went off with a booty estimated at 32 millions sterling® Six 
times the Afghans burst through the passes under Ahmad Shah 
Durdnf, plundering, slaughtering, and then scornfully retinng to 
their homes with the plunder of the Empire In 1738, Kdbul, 
the last Afghdn Province of the Mughals, had been severed 
from Delhi, and in 1752, AhmaiiShdh the Afghdn obtained the 

* Chin Khibch Khan or Azaf Shah, a Turkomdn Sunni 

- Saidat All Khan, a Persian Shnh 

^ History of Bnhth India, \o\ u p 456 (Wilson's edition, 1S40) 
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cession of the Punjab The cruelties inflicted upon Delhi and Ahmad 
Northern India during these si\ invasions form an appalling 
tale of bloodshed and wanton cruelty The miserable capital 
opened her gates, and was fain to receive the Afghdns as invasions, 
guests Yet on one occasion it suffered for six weeks everj' i747-6i 
enormity vhich a barbarian army can inflict upon a prostrate 
foe hlean while the Afghan cavalry Mere scouring the country, 
slajing, burning, and mutilating in the meanest hamlet as m 
the greatest town They took especial delight in sacking the 
holy places of the Hindus, and murdering the defenceless‘s 
votaries at the shrines 

A horde of 25,000 Afghdn horseme n swooped dowm upon Misery 
the sacred city of Muttra during a festival, w hile it w'as p^ovmces 
thronged wuth peaceful Hindu pilgrims engaged m their devo- 1747-61 
tions ‘They burned the houses,’ says the Tj’rolese Jesuit 
TiefFenthaler, who wob in India at that time, ‘ together withi 
their inmates, slaughtering others with the sword and thej^^ 
lance , hauling off into captivity maidens and youths, men and 
women In the temples they slaughtered cows,’ the sacredj 
animal of the Hindus, ‘and smeared the images and pavement 
w ith the blood ’ The border-land betw'een Afghanistdn and Afghan 
India lay silent and w aste , indeed, districts far within the 
frontier, which had once been densely inhabited, and w'hich 
are now again thickly peopled, were sw'ept bare of inhabitants 

Another set of invaders came from the sea In the w'ars invaders 
betw een the French and English m Southern India, the last 
vestiges of the Delhi authority in the Madras Presidency dis- 
appeared (1748-61) The victory of Baxar, gained by Major 
Munro in 1764, broke the Mughal power m Northern India, 
and drove the Emperor himself to seek shelter in our camp 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa were handed over to the English 
by an imperial grant in 1765 We technically obtained these Fall of the 
fertile Provinces as the nominee of the Emperor, but the third 
battle of Pdnfpat had four years previously reduced the throne 
of Delhi to a shadow The third battle of Pinfpat w'as fought Battle of 
in 1761, between the Afghdn invader Ahmad Shdh and the 
Marathd pow ers, on the memorable plain on which Bdbar in 
1526, and Akbar m 1556, had twice won the sovereignty of 
India. 

1 hat sovereignty was now, after little more than tw'o centuries 
of Mughal rule, lost for ever bv their degenerate descendants. _ 

1 he Afghdns defeated the Mardthds at Panfpat in 1761 , and 
during the anarchy which followed, the Bntish patientlj' built 
up a new power out of the wreck of the hlughal Empire 
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Mughal pensioners and impenal puppets reigned still at Delhi 
over a numerous seraglio under such lofty titles as Mvbar 11 or 
Alaniglr (Aurang/eb) 11 But their power was confined to the 
palace, while Marathas, Sikhs, and Englishmen struggled for 
I ist of the the sovereignty of India. 1 he last nominal Emperor emerged 
nioment as a rebel during the Mutiny of 1S57, and died 
a State prisoner in Rangoon in 1862 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE MARATHA POWER (1634 TO 1S18 AD) 

The British A\on India, not from the Mughals, but from the Bntish 
Hindus Before we appeared as conquerors, the Mughal 
Empire had broken up Our conclusive wars were neither with the 
the Delhi King, nor with his revolted governors, but with the 
two Hindu confederacies, the Marathds and the Sikhs Our the 
last Mardthd war dates as late as i8i8, and the Sikh Confedera- Hindus 
tion was not finally overcome until 1849 

About the year 1634, a Marathd soldier of fortune, Shahji Rise of the 
BhoisSla by name, began to play a conspicuous part in 
Southern India ^ He fought on the side of the two independent 
Jiluharaniadan States, Ahmadnagar and Bijapur, against the 1634- 
Mughals, and left a band of followers, together with a military 
fief, to his son Sivaji, born in 1627 ^ Sivajf formed a national Soaji 
party out of the Hindu tnbes of Southern India, as opposed 
alike to the imperial armies from the north, and to the 
independent Muhammadan kingdoms of the Deccan There 
were thus, from 1650 onwards, three powers in the Deccan 

1 The original authorities for the Maratha historj are — (i) James Grant 
DufFs History of the Maidtlias, 3 \ols (Bombay repnnt, 1863) , (2) Edvard 
I'cott Wanng’s History' of the Mardthds (quarto, 1810) , (3) Major William 
Thome’s Memoir of the U’ar in India conducted by General Lord Lake 
(quarto, i8i8) , (4) Sidnej J Owen’s Seleitions from the Despatches of the 
Marqnis of Wellesley' (1877) , (5) his Selections from the Indian Despatches 
of the Duke of Wellington (1880) , and (6) Henry T Pnnsep s Na-natize 
of Political and Military Transactions of British India under the Marquis 
of Hastings (quarto, 1820) The very brief notice of the Mardthis which 
the scope of the present work allows, precludes an exhaustive use of these 
storehouses But it should be mentioned that the later history of the 
Marathas (since 1819) has jet to be written The leading incidents of that 
historj' are desenbed in separate articles in The Imperial Gazetteer of India 
To sav e space, this chapter confines itself, as far as practicable, to refemng 
in footnotes to those articles Ample materials will be found in the 
Gazetteers of the Bombay Uistncls and Central Prov inces 

- Grant Duff’s History of the Mardthds, vol 1 p 90 (ed 1863) 
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Three first, the evor-invacling troops of the Delhi Empire,, second, 
the forces of the two remaining independent Muhammadan 
Deccan, States of Southern India, namely, Ahmadnagar and Bijaptir , 
‘<^50 third, the military orgam/ation of the loi al llmdu tribes, which 
ultimately grew into the Mar.ttha confederacy 
Strcnniliof During the eighty years’ war of Shdh Jahan and Aurang/eb, 
llMhird'*" a view to the conquest of Southern India (1627-1707), 
])ariy the third or Hindu parly fought from time to lime on either 
side, and obtained a constantly increasing importance 1 he 
Mughal armies from the north, and the independent Muhain- 
madan kingdoms of the south, gradually cMcrmmatcd cacli 
other Being foreigners, they had to recruit their exhausted 
forces chiefly from outside. Tlie Hindu confederacy drew its 
inexhaustible native levies from the wide tract known as 
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Mahardshtra, stretching from the Berars m Central India to 
near the south of the Bomb.ay Presidency 'J he Mar.Ithas 
were therefore courted alike by the Imperial generals and by 
tbe independent Muhamm.adan sovereigns of the Deccan 
^Vlth true Hindu statecraft, their leader, Sivajf, from time to 
time aided the independent Musalmdn kingdoms of the 
Deccan against the Mughal avalanche from tlic north Those 
kingdoms, with the help of the hlaraibds, long jiroved a match 
for the imperial iroojis But no sooner were the Delhi armies 
driven back, than the M-arillhas proceeded to desjioil the 
indc])cndent Musalmdn kingdoms On the other hand, the 
Delhi generals, when allied with the Marathas, could com- 
pletely overpower the independent Muhammadan States 
SiVAji saw llic strength of his position, and, by a course 
of treachery, assassination, and hard fighting, won for the 
MarAthds the practical supremacy in Southern India ^ As a 
basis for his operations, he perched himself safe in a number 
of impregnable hill forts m the Bombay Presidency His 
troops consisted of Hindu spearmen, mounted on hardy 
pomes They w-erc the peasant proprietors of Southern India, 
and could be dispersed or called together on a moment’s 
notice, at the proper seasons of the agricultural year Sivajf 
liad therefore the command of an unlimited body of troops, 
without the expense of a standing army With these he 
swooped down upon his enemies, exacted tnbutc, or forced 
them to come to terms He then paid off his soldiery by a 
part of the plunder , and while they returned to the sowing or 


' 1 he career of Sivaji is traced in Grant DufFs Iltsiory of the Marilhds, 
\o] 1 pp go-220 The Bombay reprint of Grant DufFs yy/j/orj , in three 
volumes, 1863, IS invariably referred to in this chapter 
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icTinng of llitir Iil \Mih Uic lion' •'Into to nis 

lull tort-’ In 1659 he lurcJ the llij iinir goncnl into on milnisli, 
stibbcd him at n friendh conferonre, and cxtcrmimlcd his 
irm\ In 1662-6}, Smjf nulcd as far as llic cxlrcinc nortli 
of the Uoinbay Prcsulcncj, and sacked the Imperial city of 
Sural In 166} he assumed ihc title of king (Rajt), with the < om 
royal prerogainc of coining money in his own name • iuoikj 

1 he year 1665 found Snajf helping the Mughal armies 
against the independent Musalmin State of Bijapur In 
1666 he was induced to \isit DcUil Being coldly rerci\cd\)Ms 
b\ the Emiieror \urang7eb, and placed under restraint, he 
(.scaped to the south, and raised the standard of rc\olt - In 
1674, Suaji enthroned himself with great pomp at Raigarh, rnthmncs 
weighing himself in a balance against gold, and distrilnitmg 
tlie precious counterpoise among his Brahmans ’ \fter sending 
forth his hosts as far as the Karnatik in 1676, he died in 16S0 
The Emperor •\urang 7 eb v ould ha\c done widely to ha\c left 
the independent Musalinan Kings of the Deccan alone, until / lI) - mi., 
he had crushed the rising Mantha power Indeed, a great 
Statesman would have buried the old ipiarre! between the lolTiVo; 
Muhammadans of the north and south and tin. ted the whole 
torces of Isldin igainst the Hindu confederacy which was 
rapidly organi/mg itself m the Dcccan But the fi\ed resohe 
ol Aurangzeb’s life was to anne\ to Delhi the Muhammad in 
kingdoms of Southern India B\ he time he h id carried 
out this scheme, he had wa-ted his arm e-:, and left the 
Mughal Empire ready to break into occes at tlie first touch 
ol the Mardthas 
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He wasted his life in his seraglio, and resigned the rule of his 
temtones to his Brdhman minister Bdlajf Vishwandth, with 
Rise of the the title of Peshwd.^ This office became hereditarj, and the 
Peshuas pg^yer of the Peshwi superseded that of the Maratha kings. 

The family of Sivaji onlv retained the little principalities of 
Sst-iri and Sdtara and Kolhapur Sdtdra lapsed, for want of a direct heir, 
British m 1848 Kolhdpur has survived through their 
Siiaji’s clemency, and was ruled, under their control, by the last 
adopted representative of Sivajfs line ^ until 1883 On his 
death, m December 1883, another Mardthii youth of high 
family was placed by the British Government, m virtue of the 
adoption saiiad, on the State cushion of Kolhdpur 

Meanwhile the Peshwas were building up at Poona the 
great hlardthd confederacy In 1718, Bdlajf, the first Peshwd, 
marched an army to Delhi in support of the Sayyid ‘king- 
makers’'* In 1720* he extorted an Imperial grant of the 
ihauth or ‘one-fourth’ of the revenues of the Deccan The 
Mardthds were also confirmed in the sovereignty of the 
countries round Poona and Sdtara The second Peshwl 
Bdji Rdo (1721-40), converted the tribute of the Deccan 
granted to his father into a practical sovereignt} In fifteen 
jears he wwested the Province of Mdlwd from the Empire 
(1736), together with the countr)' on the north-west of the 
Vindhyas, from the Narbada to the ChambaH In 1739“ he 
captured Bassem from the Portuguese 

The third Peshwa, Bdlaji Bdjf Rao, succeeded in 1740, and 
carried the Maratha terror into the heart of the Mughal 
Empire^ The Deccan became merely a starting point for 
Conquests vast senes of their expeditions to the north and the east 
in the ithin the Deccan itself he augmented his sovereignty, at the 
expense of the Nizdm, after two wars The great centres of the 
Maivlthd power were now fixed at Poona in Bombay and Ndgpur 
in the Berars. In 1741-42, a general of the Berar branch 
of the Mafdthds known as the Bhonslas, swept down upon 
Bengal , but, after plundering to the suburbs of the Muham 
In Bengal, madan capital Murshidabdd, he was driven back through Orissa 
1742-5* . 1 )} the Viccro) All Vardi Khdn The ‘ Mardtha Ditch,’ or 

1 For Balaji « career, sec Grant Duffs Hist of the ManUhds, \ol i pp 

307-339 

- See articles kouiAPtR and Sataua, Imperial Gazettitr of India 
3 Vtdi. ante, p 313 

^rant Duffs History of the Mar&thds, vol i pp 324, 325 
History of the Marathds, \o\ i pp 393-395 
“ I'nr Baji Rao’s career, sec n/ cit aol i pp 344-410 
■ Ills career IS sketched in 0/ at %ol u pp 1-115 
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semicircular moat around part of Calcutta, records to this day 
the panic which then spread throughout Bengal Next year, 

1743, the head of theBerar Mardth^s, Raghujl Bhonsla, himself 
invaded Bengal in force From this date, in spite of quarrels 
between the Poona and Berar Mardthas over the spoil, the 
fertile Provmces of the Lower Ganges became a plundering 
ground of the Bhonslas In 1751 they obtained a formal 
grant from the Viceroy AH Vardf of the chauth or ‘ quarter- 
revenue ’ of Bengal, together with the cession of Orissa. 

In Northern India, the Poona Mardthds raided as far as the To the 

Punjab, and drew down upon them the wrath of Ahmad Shdh, 

the Afghdn, who had wrested that Province from Delhi. At 

the third battle of Pdnipat, the Mardthds were overthrown, by Panfpat, 

the combined Muhammadan forces of the Afghdns and ofi76i 

the Provmces still nominally remaining to the Mughal Empire 

(1761) 

The fourth Peshwd, Madhu Rdo, succeeded to the Mardthd Fourth 
sovereignty m this moment of rum ^ 1 he Hindu confederacy 

seemed doomed to destruction, alike by internal treachery and 
by the superior force of the Afghdn arms As early as 1742, 
the Poona and Berar branches had taken the field agamst each 
other, m then quarrels over the plunder of Bengal Before 
1761, two other branches, under Holkar and Smdhia, had set 
up for themselves m the old Mughal Province of Malwd and 
the neighbouring tracts, now divided between the States of 
Indore and Gwalior At Pdnfpat, Holkar, the head of the 
Indore branch, deserted the Hindu line of battle when he saw 
the tide turn, and his treachery rendered the Maratha rout 
complete. The fourth Peshwd was little more than the 
nominal centre of the five great Mardtha branches, with their The fi\e 

respective head-quarters at Poona, the seat of the Peshwas 

L , , , r 1 T>, 1 T-, ^ ’ branches, 

at Ndgpur, the capital of the Bhonslas, m Berar, at Gwalior, 

the residence of Smdhia , at Indore, the capital of Hollar , 

and at Baroda, the seat of the rising power of the'Gdel wdrs 

Madhu Rdo, the fourth Peshwd, just managed to hold his omi 

against the Muhammadan princes of Haidardbdd and Mysore 

and agamst the Bhonsla branch of the Mardthds m Bera 

His younger brother, Ndrdyan Rdo, succeeded him as fift 

Peshwd m 1772, but was quickly assassinated ^ 

From this time the Peshwd's power at Pryjna begins n 
recede, as that of his pominal masters, the hneal descenda::: 

’ For his career, see Grant Duffs /// / f/ th, :jcu 6 lMs, vol _ — 

iiS-172 

- Grant Duffs History of the Mardth 6 , -- 174-iyS 
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subsidiar) force In 1S74, the reigning Gdekuar, haMng Barodn m 
altcmplcd to poison the Resident, was tried by a High Com- ^^74 
mission consisting of three European and three native 
inomhers, found guilt}, and deposed But the British 
(';o\cmment refrained from annexing the State, and raised a 
descendant of the founder of the famil} from poverty to the 
Slate cushion 

A\ hilc these four northern houses of the Mardthds were 
]iursuing their separate careers, the Pesliwa’s power was being 
broken to pieces by family intrigues I'he sixth Peshwa, Sixih 
Madhu Rao Ndra}an, was born after his father’s death, and 
during his short life of t\\ent}-one years the pow'er remained ^774-95 
in the hands of his minister, Ndnd Farnavis Raghubd, the 
uncle of the late Peshwd, disputed the birth of the posthumous 
< hild, and claimed for himself the office of Peshwd. The 
infant’s guardian, Nand'Famavis, having invoked the aid of 
tiiL French, the British sided with Raghuba These alliances 
brought on the first Marathd war (1779-S1), ending with the Hrst Mar- 
treat} of Salbdi (17S2) That treaty ceded the islands of 
balsette and Elephanta with two others to the British 
secured to Raghubd a handsome pension, and confirmed 
the child -Peshwd in his sovereignty The latter, however 
o^il} reached manhood to commit suicide at the age c" 
lwont}-one 
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were annexed to our Bombay Presidencj ^ The Peshi\a 
remained a British pensioner at Bithiir, near Cawnpore, on a 
Pnd of tlic magnificent allowance, till his death His adopted son grew 
infamous N.-inA Sdhib of the Mutiny of 1857, when 
the last relic of the Peshwas disappeared from the ejes of 
men. 

^ For n summary of the c\cnts of this last Mar.itha war, vide fosl, pp 
401, 402 Also Grant Duff's History of (he Marathds, \ol iii passim 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THE INDIAN VERNACULARS AND THEIR LITERATURE 


The foregoing clnplers ha\e summrinzed the successive 
settlements of Asiatic peoples m India The remainder of 
this \ olume w ill deal v ith altogether different aspects of Indian 
histor)' For the three essential stages m that history are — 
first, the long struggle for India by the races of Asia , second, 
a shorter struggle for India by European nations , third, the 
consolidation of India under British rule From the great 
contest of fi\e thousand years, England emerged the victor 
^\''e ha\e seen how the tidal waves of Asiatic populations — 
pre-Arjan, Ar}’an, Scythic, Afghdn, and Mughal — swept across 
India from the north The next chapter (\iv ) will exhibit the 
briefer, but not less e\ entful, efforts of the European mantime 
powers to enter India from the sea The conquest of India 
by the British, and an account of the administration which 
they ha%e established throughout its widely separated Provinces, 
will conclude this \ olume 
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The inroads under Alexander the Great and his successors Greek 
had prot ed momentary episodes, — episodes, moreover, of an mroads 
Asiatic rather than of a European ttme The Greek and ’ 

Gneco-Bactrian hosts entered India from the north, they Asiatic m 
effected no settlements beyond the frontier Province , and the b'pe 
permanent element in their forces consisted of Asiatic rather 
than of European troops The civilisation and organization of 
India, from a prehistonc period many thousand years before 
Christ down to the 15th century a d , had been essenUally the 
w ork of Asiatic races Since the end of that century, when the 
Portuguese landed on the Malabar coast, the course of Indian 
history has been profoundly influenced by European nations 

Before entermg on this new period, therefore, it is desir- Asiatic 
able to obtain a clear idea of India, as moulded by the 
survival of the fittest among the Asiatic peoples who had 
struggled for the Indian supremacy during so many thousand 
years The social constitution of the Indian races on the 
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twofold basis of religion and caste, has been fully explained. 
Their later political organization under the Afghdns, jfdughals, 
and Mardtbas, has been more briefly summanzed It 
remains, however, to exhibit the geographical distnbution of 
the Indian races, and the local landmarks, literatures, and lan- 
guages, which the Europeans found on their arrival in India 

Before the beginning of the Christian era, Northern India 
was partitioned out among civilised communities in which the 
Aryan element prevailed, while the southern peninsula was 
covered with forests, and dotted with the settlements of non- 
Aryan peoples The Northern Aryans had a highly developed 
literary language, Sanskrit They spoke less artificial cognate 
dialects, called Prakrits, which (equally with the Sanskrit) 
had groum out of the pnmitive Indo-Germanic tongue. The 
non Aryans of Southern India at that period knew nothing 
of the philosophy or sciences which flounshed m the north 
T hey had not even a grammatical settlement of the principles 
of their own language , and they used vernaculars so uncouth 
as to earn for them, from the civilised Aryans, the name of 
Mlechchhas, meanmg the people of imperfect utterance or 
broken speech ^ 

When the European nations arrived in India during the 
16th and 17 th centuries, all this had changed. The stately 
Sanskrit of the Northern Aryans had sunk into a dead 
language, still used as a literary vehicle by the learned, but 
already pressed hard by a popular literature m the speech 
of the people The Prfiknts, or ancient - spoken dialects, 
had given place to the modern vernaculars of Northern 
India In Southern India a still greater change had tak6n 
place The obscure non-Aryan races had there developed 
a political organization and a copious literature, written 
in vernaculars of their own, — vernaculars w’hich, while nchly 
endowed for literary uses, remained non- Aryan m all essentials 
of structure and type. 

Leaving aside, for the moment, the changes among the 
Arjans in the north, let us bnefly examine -this survival of 
prehistoric non-Aryan life m the southern peninsula The 
non-Aryan races of the south were spoken of by Sanskrit 
authors under the general name of I^yidas, and their 

‘ For the ideas connoted by this word, and its later application to the 
Huns and Musalmans, sec the Honourable K T Telang’s Lssay on the 
Mnnrdrahhasa, pp 4-7, 12, etc , and footnotes Bombay 
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ling;iagcs under the \ngue term Paisikhi The latter term 
ro\ercd, houc\cr, a wider linguistic area, from the speech of the 
llliotas of Tibet to tint of the Pdndyas or Tamil speaking 
tribes of Southern India 

Modern philologj', rejecting any generic term, proves that 
the scattered non A.rjan languages of India belong to separate 
stocks Some of the isolated tribes, who still sunive m their 
hill and forest retreats around Bengal, entered from the north- 
cast, and brought with them dialects akin to the Chinese The 
great body of Dravidian speech in the south seems, however, 
to ha^e had its origin, equally with the Arjan languages, to 
the north-west of the Himalajas It would appear that long The 
before the .\r\an in\asions, a people speaking a verj' primi- k)n\i(lnn 
tne Central Asian language, had entered b) the Sind passes 
1 hese were the DraMdas or Dra\idians of later times Other 
non Arjan races from the north pushed them onwards to 
the present Dra\ idian country m the south of the peninsula 
But the Dravidians had left more than one colony on their 
line of march The Brahufs of the Sind frontier, the Gonds 
and Kus of the Central Proainces, the Uraons of Chutid 
Nagpur, with a tribal offshoot m the Rdjmahal hills overlooking 
the Gangctic valley, ^ remain to this day as landmarks along 
the Dravidian route through India 

1 he Dra\ idian language contains w ords apparently belonging The 
to a phase of human speech, anterior to the se])aration of the 
Indo Germanic from the Scythian stocks - It presents affinities “ 
to the present Ugrian of Siberia, and to the present Finnish of 
Northern Europe, while its analogies to the ancient Behistun 
tablets of Media have been worked out by the great Dravidian 
scholar of our times 2 Those tablets recorded the life of 
Darius Hystaspes in the old Persian, together with a rendering 
m the speech of the Scythians of the Medo-Persian Empire 
They date from the 5 th century B c , and they indicate a its phee 
common starting - place of the Turanian family of Ian- philo- 
guages w'hose fragments have been scattered to the shores of 

1 Jititodttchon (0 i fie Illalto Language, XI (Agra, 1884), by the Rev 
Ernest Droese , to whom the author is indebted for valuable local details 
which he hopes to incorporate hereafter in 1 larger work 

- Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, by Bishop 
Caldwell, p 46, ed 1875 Unfortunately, the paging of that edition 
repeats itself, running as far as p 154 m the introduction, and commenang 
again (m a slightly different type) at p 1 of the Grammar itself Except 
when otherwise mentioned, the pages cited in this book refer to^l'^-hrst 
or introductory series of Bishop Caldwell’s numerals <ii 

® Idem, pp 68-72, and 106 ' 
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the Baltic, the Steppes of Northern Siberia, and the Malabar 
coast This family belongs to the pnmreval agglutinatne 
phase of human speech, as opposed to the inflectional stage 
■which the later Aryan migrations into India represent The 
Dravidians found refuge, after their long wandenngs, in the 
sea-girt extremity of the Indian peninsula. In its isolation this 
Turanian speech has there prcscr%'ed its primitive type, and 
forms one of the most ancient relics of the prehistonc world 

The extrusion of the Dravidians from Northern India had 
taken place before the arrival of the Arj’an speaking races 
The Dravidians are to be distinguished from the later non- 
Aryan immigrants, whom the Vedic tribes found in possession 
of the valleys of the Indus and Ganges These later non- 
Arj'ans were ip their turn subjugated or pushed out by the 
Arj'an newcomers , and they accordingly appear in the Vedic 
hymns as the ‘enemies’ (Dasyus) and ‘serfs’ (Sudras) of the 
Indo-Arj'an settlers The Dravidian non-Aryans of the south, 
on the other hand, appear from the first in the Sansknt as 
friendly forest folk, the monkey armies who helped the Aryan 
hero Rilma on his march through Southern India against the 
demon king of Ceylon 

The Tamil language still presen-es evidence of a Dravidian 
civilisation before the southern advance of the Aryans which 
the Rdmdyana represents ‘ They had “ kings,” ’ writes Bishop 
Caldwell,^ ‘who dwelt in “strong houses,” and ruled over small 
“distncts of country” They had “minstrels” who recited 
“ songs ” at “ festivals,” and they seem to have had alphabetical 
“ characters ” wntten with a stylus on palmyra leaves A bundle 
of those leaves was called a “ book ” They acknowledged the 
existence of God, whom they styled K6 or King They 
erected to his honour a “temple,” which they called Ko-il, 
God’s house Marriage existed among them They were 
acquainted with the ordinary' metals, with the exception of tm, 
lead, and zinc , with all the planets ordmanly know’n to the 
ancients, excepting Mercury and Saturn They had numerals 
up to a hundred, some of them up to a thousand. They had 
“medicines,” “hamlets”and “towns,”but no cities, “canoes,” 
“boats” and even “ships” (small decked coasting vessels) 

‘They w'ere well versed in “agriculture,” and delighted 
m “ w'ar ” They were armed with “ bows ” and “ arrows,” with 
“ spears ” and “swords ” All the ordinary' or necessary arts of 
life, including “spinning,” “weaving,” and “dyeing," existed 
' Comparative Gramtnar of the Dravidian Laitgttagcs, condensed from 
PP 117, iiS 
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among them They c\celled m “pottcrj,” as their places ol 
sepulture sho\s They were ignorant, not only of every branch 
ol “ philosoph) but c\en of “grammar" Their undeveloped 
mlellcclual condition is especially apparent in words relating 
to the operations of the mind To evpress “the will” they 
would ha\e been obliged to describe it as “that which in the 
inner part sajs, I am going to do so and so 

While the Dra\ idians apjiear in Sanskrit literature as Legend of 
friends or allies, the Arjans were not their conquerors, 
but their ‘ instructors ’ or ‘ fathers ’ The first Erdhman 
settlers in the south came as hermits or sages, w'ho 
diffused around them a halo of higher cnihsation The 
earliest of such Brihman colonics among the Dra\idians, led 
by the holy Agastja, has long faded into the realms of 
mj tholog)' ‘ 1 he ^'mdh} a INIountains,' it is said, ‘ prostrated 
themsehes before Agast3a,’ still fondly remembered as the 
Tamir-muni, pro eminently the Sage to the Tamil race He 
introduced philosoph) at the court of the first Pdndyan king, 
wrote many treatises for his ro3'al disciple, and now Ines for 
c%cr in the heavens as Canopus, the brightest star in the 
Southern Indian hemisphere He is worshipped as Agastes- 
wara, the Lord Agastya, near Cape Comonn But the orthodox 
still beliete him to be alive, although invisible to sinful 
mortals, hidden away in the conical mountain called Agastya’s 
Hill, from which the sacred n\er of Tinnevelh spnngs 

This legend ser\'es to indicate the influence of Sansknt civilisa- Brahm-inic 
tion and learning among the Dravidian race That influence 
was essentially a fnendly one The Brdhmans became the Dm 
‘ fathers ’ of the less advanced race , and although they vidmn'? 
classified the non-Aryan multitude as Sudras, yet this term 
did not connote in Southern India the ideas of debasement 
and servitude which it affixed to the non-Ar3'an races in the 
north The Buddhist missionaries were probably the first 
Aryan instructors of the Dravidian kings and peoples, and 
their labours must ha\e begun before the commencement of 
the Chnstian era. 

Bishop Caldwell takes the Ar3 an emigration under Vijaya, 
from Magadha in Bengal to Ce3don, aica b c 550, as the start- 
ing-point of Ary an civilisation in Southern India Dr Burnell, Com- 
however, believes that Ary'an civilisation had not penetrated ^ 
deeply among the Dravidians until the advent of Kumdrila, ° 
the Brdhman reformer from Behar in the 8th century a.d ^ 

* Dr Burnell’s article in the Indian Antiquary for October 187a 
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tlic T ol Kippmni, is assigned to one of his disciples But 
the rise of n continuous '1 amil literature belongs to a later 
jieriod 'llieSivaite and Vishnuitc revival of the Brdhman 
ajiostlcs in Southern India, from the Sth centurjf onwards, 
stirred up a counter movement on the part of the Jains 
Before that penod, the Buddhism of the Dravidian kingdoms lucmurc 
had modelled itself on the Jan ijpe \\ e shall see hereafter 
that early Buddhism in Northern India adopted the Prdkrit 
or vernacular speech for its religious treatises On the same 
analog)'. Buddhism in Southern India, as the religion of the 
]ieople, defended itself against the Erahmanical revival of the 
.Sth centur)' by works in the popular dialects The Dravidian 
Buddhists or Jains created a c)clc of Tamil literature, anti- pth to 13th 
Brahmanical in tone, stretching from the oth to the 13th century 
century' , 

Its first great composition, the Rural of 'Iiruvalluvar, not later Its gTc^t 

than the 10th century' a d , is said to have been the work of 

^ poet, 900 

a poet sprung from the Pariah or lowest caste It enforces the a d (’) 

old Sank) a philosophy in 1330 distichs or poetical aphorisms, 
dealing with the three chief desires of the human heart , 
wealth, pleasure, and virtue To the sister of its author, a 
Panah poetess, are ascribed many compositions of the highest 
moral cvcellencc, and of undying populanty in Southern 
India Ihe Jam penod of Tamil literature includes works 
on ethics and language , among them the Divakaram, literally 
the ‘Day-making’ Dictionary The penod culminated in the 
Chintdmanf, a romantic epic of 15,000 lines by an unknown The Jam 
Jain author Indeed, it is worthy of remark that several of the ‘^P"- 
best Indian authors, whether Sanskrit or vernacular, have left 
no indication of their names As it was the chief desire of 
an Indian sage to merge his individual existence m the Uni- 
versal Existence , so it appears to have been the w ish of many 
Indian men of letters of the highest type to lose tlieir literary 
individuality in the school or cycle of literature to which they 
belonged 

Contemporaneous with the Jam cycle of Tamil literature. The Tnmil 
the great adaptation of the Rdmdyana was composed by 
Kambar for the Dravidian races This work is a Tamil para- ^ 
phrase or imitation, rather than a translation of the ancient 
Sansknt epic A stanza prefixed to the work states that it 
was finished in the year corresponding to 886 a.d But this 
stanza may itself be a later addition , and Bishop Caldwell, 
after a careful examination of the whole evidence, places the 
work after 1100 ■' 
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The Tamil ^\nlcrs of the 18th and 19th centuries arc Modem 
classified as modem 1 he honours of this period are divided Tamil 
between a pious Suaitc and the Italian Jesuit, Bcschi This 
missionar}' of genius and learning not onlj wrote Tamil prose Pccclu 
of the highest excellence, but he composed a great religious 
epic in classical lamil, which has won for him a conspicuous 
rank among Dravidian poets His work, the TembAvani, 
gives a Tamil adaptation of the narratiac and even of the 
geography of the Bible, suited to the Hindu taste of the 
iSih cenlur) 

Since the introduction of pnnting, the Tamil press has Reemt 
been prolific. A catalogue of Tamil pnnted books, issued m 
Madras up to 1S65, enumerated 1409 works In the single 
)ear 1SS2, no fewer than 558 works were printed in the 
acmaculars in Madras, the great proportion of them being in 
I amil 


While the non-'Vrjans of Southern India had thus evolved 

Beating mj breast, aloud 
I low oft I called the crowd 
To drag the Milage car , how' oft I straj’d, 

In manhood’s prime, to la\c 
Sunwards the flowing wa\c, 

And, cireling Sai\a fanes, my homage paid 

But the), the truly wise. 

Who know and realize 

\\herc dwells the Shepherd of the Worlds, will ne’er 
To any visible shrine. 

As if It were divine. 

Deign to raise hands of worship or of pta)cr 

The Unity of God and of Truth 
God IS one, and the Veda is one , 

The disinterested, true Guru is one, and his initiatory ntc one , 
When this is obtained his heaven is one , 

There is but one birth of men upon the earth, 

And only one w ay for all men to walk in 

But as for those who hold four Vedas and six shastras. 

And different customs for different people, 

And believe in a plurality of gods, 

Down they will go to the fire of hell I 

God is Love. 

The Ignorant thmk that God and love are different 
None knows that God and love are the same. 

Did all men know that God and love are the same, — 

They would dwell together in peace, considering love a"^ 
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THE INDIAN VERNACULARS 


Arjan a copious literature and cultivated spoken dialects out of 
of fragments of prehistoric speech, a more stately 

ern India , linguistic development was going on in the Aryan north 
Sansknt The achievements of Sanskrit as a literary vehicle in the 
various departments of poetry, philosophy, and science, have 
been described in chapter iv at such length as the scope 
of this work permits But Sanskrit was only the most 
famous of several Aryan dialects m the north One of its 
eminent modem teachers defines it as ‘that dialect which, 
regulated and established by the labours of the native 
grammarians, has led for the last 2000 years or more an 
artificial life, like that of the I^tin during most of the same 
period in Europe ’ ^ The Aryan vernaculars of modem India 
are the descendants not of Sanskrit, but of the spoken languages 
Wis Sin of the Ar3'’an immigrants into the north The Brahmanica! 
skntever jg ti^^t these ancient spoken dialects, or Pnlkrits, were 

lar? corruptions of the purer Sanskrit European philology has 
disproved this view, and the question has arisen whether 
Sansknt was ever a spoken language at all 

Dr John This question has a deep significance in the history of the 
vernaculars, and it is necessary to present, with the 
answer Utmost brevity, the views of the leading authonties on the 
subject Dr John Muir, thgt clartim et vmerahh mmtn m 
Anglo-Indian scholarship, devotes many pages to ‘ reasons for 
supposing that the Sanskrit was originally a spoken language ' ” 
He traces the Sansknt of the philosophical period to the earlier 
forms in the Vedic hymns, and concludes ‘that the old 
spoken language of India and the Sanskrit of the Vedas were 
at one time identical ’ ^ 

I'rofcswr Professor Benfey gives the results of his long study of the ques- 
lienfey’-! greater detail He believes that Sanskrit-speaking 

’ migrations from beyond the Himdlayas continued to follow 
one another into India down to perhaps the 9th century B c 
iirinm 1 hat Sanskrit became the prevailing Indian vernacular dialect 
throughout Hindustan, and as far as the southern borders of 
the Marathd country That it began to die out as a spoken 
language from the 9th century' b a, and had become evtinct 
as a vernacular in the 6 th century dc , its place being taken 
bv derivative dialects or Prdknts But that it still lingered in 
the schools of the Brahmans , and that, about the 3rd century 

’ Professor Whitney’*; Sanst.n( Grammar, p ix Leipzig, 1S79 
' Muir’s Sanskrit lexis, vo 1 ii pp 144-160, cd 1874. 

* li/evi, p 160, md Dr Muir’s long footnote, No 181 
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1 c, It was brought hack into public life as a sacred language 
with a Mcw to refuting the Buddhistic teachers who wrote in 
the vernacular or Prakrit dialects Professor Benfey also 
holds that about the 5th centurj' a d Sanskrit had diffused 
Itself over the whole of India as a literar) language lie 
know that a subsequent revival of Sanskrit for the Purdnic or 
orthodox treatises of the Brdhmans, as opposed to the new 
doctrines of the reformers who used the vernacular, actually 
took place about the loth century a d 

Lassen inclines to the same general view Ho thinks that, Lns^cn’*- 
in the time of Asoka, the main bod) of Ar)ans of Northern 
India spoke local dialects, while Sanskrit still remained the 
speech of Brahmans, and of dignitaries of State 

Sanskrit scholars of not less eminence have come to the S-vnckni 
conclusion that Sanskrit was not at any time a v ernacular 
tongue Professor Weber assigns it to the learned alone He Hnguage 
thinks that the Praknts, or Ar)an vernaculars of Northern Weber’s 
India, were denved directly from the more ancient Vedic''^" 
dialects, while Sanskrit was ‘the sum of the Vedic dialects 
constructed by the labour and zeal of grammarians, and 
])ohshed by the skill of learned men ’ Professor Aufrecht Aufrcchi’s 
agrees ‘in believing that Sanskrit proper {t c the language 
of the epic poems, the law books, nay, even that of the 
Brahmanas) was never actually spoken, except in schools or by 
the learned ’ 

Ihe question has been finally decided, howev'er, not by CMtlcnce 
Sanskrit scholars in Europe, but by students of the modern 
Aryan vernaculars m India During the past fourteen vears, a jndmn^ 
bright light has been brought to bear upon the language and speech 
literature of ancient India, by an examination of the actual 
speech of the people at the present day 

Tw'O learned Indian civilians, Mr Salmon Growse and Mr 
John Beames, led the way from not always concurrent points 
of view In 1S72, Mr Beames’ Comparative Giammarof the 
Modem Aryan Languages of India opened up a new field of 
human knowledge, and began to effect for the Aryan dialects 
of the North, what Bishop Caldwell’s great work accomplished The new 
for non-Aryan speech in Southern India Dr Ernest Trumpp’s study of 
Grammai of ifie Sindh'i Language followed, and would probably nacular'; 
have modified some of Mr Beames’ views Another learned 1872 1885 
German officer of the Indian Government, Professor Rudolf 

* Three volumes, Trllbncr 6L Co Ihe first volume was published in 
1872 , the last m 1S79 
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Vincihjis in the centre Between 500 nc and 500 a d, the 
western or Apabhramsa dialects of Prakrit had spread across 
the Indus basin, ard down the Bombay coast During the 
same period dialects of Eastern or Magadhf Prdknt had 
occupied the \alle\s of the Jumna and the Ganges Arjan 
tribes, speaking the Maharashtri and Sauraseni Prdkrits, had 
]>ourcd through theVindhjan pisses, one of their great lines 
of march being that followed bj the Jabalpur Railw a) at the 
present da) 1 he Mahdrdshtrf dialect reached as far south as 
Goa on the western coast 'Ihe peninsula, to the south and 
cast of the Maharashtri linguistic frontier, was inhabited b) 
the Dm idian or Paisdchf-speaking races 

B) degrees the main Prakrits, or spoken Ar)an dialects, 
dificrcntiated thcmsches into local vernaculars, each occupying 
a more contracted area. A series of maps has been compiled 
showing the stages of this process between 500 b a and jSoo 
Various classifications ha\c been framed, both of the 
modern \ernaculars and of the ancient Prakrits Vararuchi, 
the earliest Prdkrit grammarian extant, enumerates four classes 
m the ist centur) n c, — Mahdrashtrf, now' Mardthi , 2 Saura- 
seni, now the Braj of the North-Western Provinces , Magadhf, 
now Bih In , an 4 Paisdchi, loosel) applied to outl)mg non- 
Ar)an dialects from Nepal to Cape Comorin 

Apart from the last-named Paisdchf, the literary Prdknts 
really duide themsehes between two great linguistic areas 
Sauraseni, with the so-called Mahdrdshtrf, occupied the 
upper part of the North-Western Pro\inces, and sent forth 
offshoots through the Vmdh)a passes as far south as Goa 
Magadhi spread itself across the middle valley of the 
Ganges, with its brightest hterar)' centre in Behar These 
were the two parents of the most highly developed of the 
Ar}'an vernaculars of modern India The Apabhramsa, or 
‘broken’ dialects of the Indus region, may for the moment 
be left out of sight 

The Prakrits, or spoken Ar)an dialects of ancient India, 
received their first literary impulse from Buddhism. As the 
Brdhmans elaborated Sanskrit into the w'ritten vehicle for their 

^ Prefixed to Hcemle and Grierson’s Comparative Dictionary of the 
Bihirl Language See also the Language Map appended to Hoernle’s 
Comparatnic Grammar of the Gaudtan Languages 

- Mr Beames thinks that there is as much of the Magadhi and Saura 
sent type in the modem Marathi as there is of the Maharashtri Prakrit, 
Compaiatn/e Grammar of the hfodtrn Ar)an Languages, \o\ i p 34 
1872 He holds that Marithl reproduces the/'^^'ather than the sub 
stance of Maharashtri /\ \ 
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PRAKRITS AND VERNACULARS 

modern Vrjan \crmculars of India are cssenliallj analjlical -The 
During tlic eight centuries while the curtain hangs down 
before tlie stage, the synthetic inflections of the Prakrits 
had worn out The terminals of their nouns and \erbs 
had gnen place to postpositions, and to the disjointed 
modern particles to indicate time, place, or relation The 
function performed m the European languages bj prepositions 
for the nouns are discharged, as a rule, by post-positions in 
the modem Indian \crnaculars Ihc process was spontaneous, become 
and It represents the natural course of the human mind ^emVciT' 
‘Ihe flower of synthesis,’ to use the words at once eloquent lars 
and accurate of Mr Beames, ‘budded and opened, and 
when full-blown began, like all other flowers, to fade. Its 
petals, that is its inflections, dropped off one bj one , and in 
due course the fruit of analytical structure sprung up beneath 
It, and grew and ripened in its stead ’ ^ 

,.As regards their \ocabularies, the Arjan \emaculars ofThrei. 
modern India are made up of three elements One class of 
their words is named Tatsama, ‘ the same as ’ the corresponding culars , 
w ords m Sanskrit A second class is termed Tanbha\ a, ‘ similar Sanskrit 
in nature or origin ’ to the corresponding words in Sanskrit 
1 he third class is called Desaja, or ‘ countrj -born ’ This tadbhavas 
classification is an ancient one of the Indian grammarians, and jcon- 
it IS so far artificial that it refers the modem vernaculars to Aryan 
Sanskrit standards , while w’e know that the modem vernaculars 
w'ere derived not from the Sanskrit, but from the Prdknts It 
suffices, how ever, for practical purposes 

The great body of modem Indian speech belongs to the Their 
second or Tadbhava class of words, and may be taken loosely 
to represent its inhentance from the old spoken dialects or work , 
Prdknts. But the vernaculars have enriched themselves for 
literary purposes by many terms imported directly from the 
Sansknt , to represent religious, philosophical, or abstract ideas and Smi- 
These are the Tatsamas, ‘ the same as ’ in Sansknt The dif- 
ferent vernaculars borrow such ‘identical’ w'ords from Sanskrit 
in widely varying proportions The strongest of the vernaculars, 
such as Hindi and Mardthl, trust most to their own 1 adbhava 
or Prdknt element, while the more artificial of them, like 
the Bengali and Unya, are most largely indebted to direct 
importations of Sanskrit words 

The third element m modem vernacular speech is the 
Desaja, or ‘country-born ’ This represents the non-Arj'an and 

1 Mr Beames’ Comparattve Grammar of the Modem Aryan Languages 
of/nJia,\o\ 1 p 45 (ed 1872) 
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or Tadbha\a origin But the more delicate processes of 
modem philology ha\e reduced the number of this class, and 
tend still further to diminish it Ihe truth is, that until a 
complete examination is made with the new lights, both of 
the \ocabular}’ and of the structure of the Indian \crnaculars, 
no final conclusion can be arrived at 

Dr Hocmle thus sums uji the existing knowledge in regard rr(.«cnt 
to the group of Indian \ernaculars on which he is the highest 
authonty ‘ lhat there are non-Aryan elements in the Bihan, qui.>tion 
I ha\e no doubt Considering that the \ryans immigrated 
into India, and absorbed large masses of the indigenous 
population into their ranks, it would be a wonder if no portion 
of the aboriginal languages had become incorporated into the 
Aryan speech But what the several constituents of that 
aboriginal portion arc, and what proportion they bear to the 
Aryan element in the vernacular language, it is impossible at 
])rescnt to form any scientific opinion .\nd what is more, — 

It IS impossible to say whether the assumed aboriginal portion 
of the Aryan speech was Ura\idian, or some other language, 
such as Kolarian or 1 ibeto Burman ’ ^ 

1 Letter from Dr Rudolf Ha.mlc to the author, dated aSlh May 1SS5 
Dr Ilrcmle conUnues — ‘ Attempts ha\c been made now and then (r y in 
n t. Indian Antiquary’) to show that some particular sdectctl words of the 
North Indian languages arc really Draaidian But these, c\cn supposing 
they had been successful, would not enable any one to pronounce an 
opinion on the general question of the proportion of non Aryan words m 
the Gaudian languages As a matter of fact, some of these attempts, 
notably tho'-e refemng to the gcnitiae and dati\e post positions ic, kl, 
etc.), haae been conspicuous failures It is now', I think, generally 
admitted that these post positions are thoroughly Aryan The truth is, that 
the way in which the question of the non- Ary an clement in the vernaculars 
should be approached has been hitherto almost entirely misconceived A 
little consideration must conaance any one that whatever abonginal ele 
ments there may be in the v emaculars, they must ha\ e been incorporated 
into them before the present vernacular times, that is, in the period when 
Sanskrit and Praknt flourished The question therefore properly stands 
thus — WTiat are the abonginal elements in Sanskrit and Praknt ? The 
vernaculars arose from Praknt (and in a certain sense from Sansknt) 
according to certain phonetic laws peculiar to the Aryan languages. 

Hence it is next to useless to try to refer Bihari (or any Aryan) verna- 
cular words direct to the Dravidian They must in the first place be 
referred back (by the well-known Aryan phonetic laws) to their earlier 
forms in Prakrit and Sansknt Only when this is done, the question can 
properly be asked whether they are Aryan or non-Aryan And in order to 
decide this question, it wall, among other points, have to be/^'rsidered 
whether they possess correlates in the other Aryan langif '> ol ' 

Europe) But there is every probability that there is ble 

number of w ords in Sansknt and Praknt which arc not ' 
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I ourfold At present, therefore, we cannot advance further tlian the 
Muon°of following conclusions — First, that m grammatical struc- 
tlie \eraa turc and in their vocabularies, the modern analytical %cr- 
cuhrs naculars of India represent the old sj ntlictic Prakrits , after a 

(1) Prn{.nt process of development, dccaj, and regeneration, which ins 

element going on, as the result of definite linguistic laws, during 

(2) Abon the past fifteen hundred }ears Second, that the modern 
Sicnt ^e‘rnacuiars contain a non-Arjan element, dcn\ed from the 

so called aborigines of India, but that this element has Ticry 
slightly afiected their grammatical structure, and that the 
proportion which it holds in their aocabularics is yet undeter- 
(5) Sail'; mined Third, that the modern vernaculars hate enriched 
rowin°r diemscUes, for literary and philosophic, al purposes, by direct 
{4) rersnn and conscioiis borrowings from the Sanskrit Fourth, that 
icnm; J^jso imported many terms connected wath the 

administration, the land rctenue, judicial business, and official 
life, from the Persian court language of the Afghdn and 
Mughal dynasties 


The ■:cvcn 
Arjin 
\erna 
cuhr« 

(I) SindW 


{2) Pun- 
jibi 


(3) G«ja- 

rathl 

(4) Hindi 


(5) Mart 
thi 


The Aryan lemaculars of modem India may be distnbuted 
according to their geographical areas into sc\cn mam Ian 
guages 

Towards the north-western frontier, Sindhf is spoken by 
the descendants of the shepherd tribes and the settlements 
who were left behind by the mam stream of the prehistonc 
Aryan immigrants The Sindhi language abounds m words of 
non-Aryan origin, it contains \ cry few Tatsamas, re Sanskrit 
words m their original shape , and it is almost destitute of an 
onginal literature. The Punjabf language is spoken in the 
valleys of the Indus and its tributanes Like the Sindhi, it 
contains few Tatsamas, ic words borrowed directly from the 
Sanskrit 

Gujardthf occupies the area immediately to the south of 
Punjab!, while Hindi is conterminous with the Punjabf on 
the east These two languages rank next to Punjabf m 
respect to the jjaucitj' of words borrowed directly from the 
Sansknt They are chiefly composed of Tadbhava, t c words 
representing the Prakrits or old spoken dialects. Mar^thf 
IS spoken m the Districts to the south and east of the Guja- 

Aryanized The question, however, has never been sj stcmaticallv or 
satisfactonly investigated Some attempts have latterly been made in thiN 
direction by showing that not n few Sanskrit words are, in reality, Prdknt 
words Sanskntized The next step will be to show that some Pniknt 
words are non- Ary an words Praknlized (; e Aryanized) ’ 
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ruhi frontier, Bengali succeeds to Hindi in the cast of Bengal (6)ncnf:ili 
and the Gangctic delta , ^hilc Urija occupies the INIahanadi (7) Uri)T 
delta and the coast of the Bay of Bengal from near the mouth 
of the Hugh to the northern Districts of Madras 1 hese 
three last-named \crnaculars, Mar-ithf, Bengali, and Urija, are 
most largcl) indebted to modern and artificial importations 
direct from the Sanskrit 

AVith the exception of Sindhl, the modern vernaculars of\ermciihr 
India lia\e each a literature of their own Some of them, 
indeed, possess a \er) rich and copious literature This subject 
still awaits careful stud) Ihe lamented Garcin dc Tass) has G-ircm ck 
shown how interesting, and how rich m results, that stud) may 
be rendered His histor) of Hindi literature,^ and his ) early 
renew of works published in the Indian lernaculars, form a 
unique monument to the memory of a scholar who worked 
under the disadiantage of never having resided in India 
But the unexhausted literary stores of the Indian vernaculars 
can only be appreciated by personal inquir) among the natives 
themselves Ihe barest summar)’ of thewTitten and unwritten 
works m the modern Indian vernaculars is altogether be) ond 
the scope of the present work It can merely indicate the 
wealth of unpnnted, and in many cases unwaatten, works 
handed down from generation to generation, arranged m 
geographical areas llie chapter will then conclude b) 
selecting for description a few’ authors from three of the most 
advanced of the v emaculars — namely Hindi, Mardthl, and 
Bengali It will not touch on the Persian or Musalman 
literature of the Delhi Empire 

As regards the isolated vernacular of Onssa, the present Vemacuhi 
writer has elsew here given an analytical catalogue of 107 Unyd. 
authors, w ith a brief description of 47 Unyd manusenpts of m Unj a , 
undetermined authorship - Several of the Unyd poets and 
theologians were prolific authors, and have left behind them 
a number of distinct compositions Thus, Dma Knshna Dds 
(circ 1550 ad) was so popular a waiter as to earn for 
himself the title of ‘Ihe Son of God Jagannath ’ His 
separate works number fifteen, and embrace a wide range 
of subjects, from ‘ the Waves of Sentiment,’ an account of 
the youthful sports of Knshna, to severe medical treatises 
Another Orissa poet of the i-6th century composed 23 works, 

' Htsloire de la Littiratnre Htndottie ct Hiudoiistanie, par M Garcm 
cle Tassy, 3 \ols large octavo, and ed , Pans, 1S70-71 

- Hunter s Orissa, vol 11 App i\ ed 1S72 
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on religious and mclaph}fiical subjects, such as ‘A Walk round 
the Sacred Enclosures of the Pun '1 cmplc,’ and ‘ 'I he Sea of 
the Nectar of Faith ’ The greatest of the Unj.'l poets, Upen- 
dra Bhanj, a Rijrl of Gumsar, belongs to nearly the same 
period He left behind him 42 collections of ])ocnis and 
treatises, some of them of great length 

Messrs Hocrnlc and Grierson have lately exhibited the 
local literature of Behar, and its sub divisions, with admirable 
learning and distinctness ' It must suffice here to refer the 
in Bilnri Student to their lists of works in Bihdn and the modem dialects 
of the Gaudian group 

laentur'^ An idea of the wealth of poetry current in Rajputdna may 
be gathered from the following statement The figures are 
taken from a manusenpt note forwarded to the author by the 
Rev Johnlraill, Presbyterian missionary at Jaipur Besides 
the ordinary Hindi works, such as translations from the Sansknt, 
the Rdjputs have a vast store of religious poetry and traditional 
song, still living in the mouths of tlie people 1 he works of 
only a single sect can be specified in detail 
Dailu Uadu, a religious reformer, born at Ahmaddbdd m I544) 

left behind him a Bdni, or body of sacred poetry , extending 
to twenty thousand lines His life, bv Jai Gopdl, runs to 
three thousand lines Fifty-two disciples spread his doctnne 
throughout Rdjputdna and Ajmere, each of them leavang 
a large collection of religious verse Ihe literary' fertility of 
Sacred the sect may be inferred from the works of nine of the 
poetry of a disciples The poems and hymnology of Gharib Das are 
singlcsect amount to 32,000 lines, Jaisa is stated to have 

composed 124,000 lines, Prayag Dds, 48,000 lines, Rajab-ji, 

72.000 lines, Bakhna-ji, 20,000 lines, Bdba Banvvdri Das, 

1 2.000 lines, Shankar Das, 4400 lines, Sundar Das, 120,000 
lines , and Mddhu Dds, 68, 000 lines 

Dadu These figures are stated on the authority of Mr Traill, 
h>mno jind they are subject to the qualification that no European 
logics scholar has yet collected the writings of the sect They are 
given as reported by the natives among whom the poems 
are still current It is to be regretted that so little has vet 
been done to edit the stores of vernacular literature m the 
Feudatory States of India. A noble task lies before the more 
enlightened of the native princes , and in this task they would 
receive the walling assistance of English scholars now' m 
India 

* Cornfarati-vt Dictionary of the Bihdrl Language, pp 3S-42 (qmrto 
Calcuttn, 1885) 
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A very brief notice of the most distinguished authors in Selected 
Hindi, Mardthi, and Bengali must conclude this chapter For 
practical purposes, those three vernaculars represent the highest 
modem development of the modem Indian mind This is, 
of course, exclusive of the Dravidian literature in the south of 
India, which has already been dealt with at the beginning of 
the chapter The monastic literature of Burma is almost 
entirely a reproduction of the ancient Buddhist writings, and 
does not come vithm the scope of this work 

Hindi ranks, perhaps, highest among the Indian vernaculars Hindi 
m strength and dignity At the head of Hindi authors is 
Chand Bardai Chand was a native of Lahore, but lived at Chand 
the court of Pnthwi Rdja, the last Hindu sovereign of Delhi, 
at the close of the twelfth century ^ His poems are a col- tury a d 
lection of ballads in which he recites, in his old age, the gallant 
deeds of the ro)'al master whom he had served, and whose sad 
fate he had survived They disclose the ancient Prdkrit m 
the very act of passing into the modern vernacular In gram- 
matical stmcture they still retain many relics of the synthebc or 
inflectional type , although the analytical forms of the modem 
' vernaculars are beginning to crowd out these remnants of the 
earlier phase of the Indian speech Chand’s ballads ha\e 
been printed, but they also suiw’ive in the mouths of the people 
They are still sung by wandenng bards throughout North- 
Western India and R£jpuUina, to near the mouths of the 
Indus, and to the frontier of Baluchistan 

The vernacular literatures derived their chief impulse, how- Later 

ever, not from court minstrelsy, but from religious movements Hindi 
^ ° , authors 

Each new sect seems to have been irresistibly prompted to 

embody its doctrines in verse Kabir, the Indian Luther of 15th cen- 

the fifteenth century, may be said to have created the sacred ^ ^ 

literature of Hindi ^ His Ramainis and Sabdas form an 

immense body of religious poetry and doctrine In the 

following century', Siir Das of Mathura, Nabhaji and i6th ccn 

Keshava Dds of Bijdpur, wTote respectively the Sursdgar, the 

Bhaktamdld, and the Ramchandnka A bnef notice of the 

Bhaktamali has already been gl^en at page 208 In the 17th ccn 

bcienteenth century, Bihdri Ldl, of the ancient city’ of Amber *“0 

near Jaipur, composed his famous Satsai , and Bundel- 

khand produced us pnnce of poets, Ldl KaM, the author 

of the Chhatra Prakas All these were natnes of western 

^ For Pnthwi Raja, t7(iV i?;;*’, chap x p 276 

- For kaliir’s work as a religious reformer, ztde at h, pp 20S, 21S 
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Ilindusl.tn, c\ccpt Knbir, who belonged lo the Bena 
district 

iSih cen 'fhe last troubled }tars of the Mughal dynasty in t 
eighteenth century brought about a silencie in Hindi hteratu 
'J hat silence was cflcctuallj broken by the introduction of t 

19th cen jjnnting press in the nineteenth century Jt has been si 
ceeded by a great outburst of Hindi activity in prose and \cr 
Every decade now produces hundreds of Hindi publicatioi 
to some extent reproductions or translations of ancient authc 
but also lo a large extent original work 
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The Mardthds arc scarcely more celebrated as a milit: 
than as a literary race Their language is highly dcvclopc 
and possesses structural complications attractive to the Indi 
student Tlic first Mardthl poet of fame was Nam 'Dei 
about the end of the thirteenth century Like his contei 
porary, Dnyanoba the author of the celebrated Dnydneshwa 
he was deeply iin|)rcsscd with the spiritual asjiccts of li 
Indeed, almost all the Mardthi writers are religious poe 
About the year 1571, Sridhar compiled his huge Marat 
adaptation or paraphrase of the Sanskrit Puranas 
Mardthl poetry reached its highest flight in the Abhang 
or spiritual poems of Tukardm or Tukobi {ctn i6o( 
This famous ascetic started life as a petty shopkeeper, b 
failing in retail trade, he devoted himself to religion at 
literatura The object of his adoration was Vithoba, a corru 
tion of Bishtu or Vishnu Tukardm v^as the popular poet 
Western India of the reformed Vishnmte faith which Chaitan; 
had taught m Bengal He inveighed w-ith peculiar unctic 
and beauty against the nches of the world, which in his earli 
years he had liimself failed to secure 
About 1720, Maydr Pandit or Moropanth poured forth h 
copious song m strains which some regard as even moi 
elevated than the poems of Tukaram 
Besides its accumulations of religious verse, Mardthf possessi 
a prose literature, among which the chief compositions are tl 
Bakhars or Annals of the Kings It is also nch m love song 
and faracal poetry of a broad style of wit 


ikngalf Bengali is, in some respects, the most modern of the India 
litcriturc, vernaculars As a spoken language, it begins on the noril 
where Hindi ends on the south , that is to say', in the Gangeti 
valley below Behar From Rdjmahal on the north to th 
Bay of Bengal, and from Assam on the east to Orissa on th 
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Bengal was finally incorporated as a Province of the Delhi 
Empire 

(2) i6th to In religion, a reformation of the Sivaite religion t\as 
tu^ effected under Brahman impulses, and Knshna - worship 

receded from its literary pre eminence Dunng the next two 
hundred and fifty years Bengali poetry found its chief theme m 
the praises of Kdli or Chandi, the queen of Siva, who is alike 
the god of Destruction and of Reproduction Early m the 

(3) 19th nineteenth century, European influences began to impress them- 
Lcntury selves on Bengali thought Bengali literature accordingly 

entered upon a third period, the period through which it is 
still passing, and which corresponds to the imported Western 
civilisation of India in the nineteenth century 
Rifl^apati Putting aside Jayadeva of Birbhum, the Sansknt singer in 
/ i4th^cen twelfth century, Bengali poetry commences with Bidyapati 
tuty Thdkur, a Brahman of lirhuL Bidyapati adorned the court 
of King Sivasmha of Tirhiit m the fourteenth century, and a 
deed ot gift, still existing, proves that he had made his fame 
before 1400 \ d Although popularly claimed as the Chaucer 
of Bengal, he wrote in what must now be regarded as a Bihari 
rather than a Bengali dialect , and recited m learned verse the 
Chandf loves of Rddha and Krishna About the same penod Chandi 
Dts, isth Birbhiim Brdhman, took up the sacred strain in the 

century yjgagali tongue Originally a devotee of the goddess Chandi, 

queen of Siva, he was miraculously converted to the worship 
of Krishna, ivhose praises he celebrated in a less learned, but 
more forcible colloquial style To these two poets and them 
followers, Krishna was a lover rather than a deity, and his 
mistress Rddhd, more of a pastoral beauty than a goddess. 
But their poetry constantly realizes that beneath the human 
amours of the divine pair, lies a deep spintual significance 
Verses by This didactic side of their poetry may be illustrated by three 
IJitlyipati verses of Bidyapati to Krishna under his title of Mddhava, 

‘ The Honeyed One ’ 

A Hvmn to Krishna. 

‘ 0 ’ Madhava * our final stay, 

The Saviour of the world Thou art. 

In mercy look upon the weak, 

To Thee I turn with trustful heart 

Half of my life in sleep has past , 

In illness — boyhood — years have gone. 

In pleasure’s vortex long I roamed, 

Alas ’ forgetting Thee, the One 
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Unmiiul)t.rct1 li'c nrnl <lie, 

1 hcj ri<;c from 1 htc ind iml in TIkc, 

(Thou uncrcilc und without cud ’) 

Like iiKltiii" m the '•ci ' 

At tlic beginning of the sixteenth ccntiin, the great religious KLhf^ious 
reformer Chattan\ i - ga\c i more serious turn to tlie poctr) of „i- 
IJcngil He preached tlic worship of Vishnu, and tlie doctrine the i6t!i 
ofsaxing faith in that dcit\ Krishna was the pastoral mcar- 
nation of the god, but the Vishnuism taught bj Chaitan).! The 
spiriluahrcd the human element in the amours which the 
earlier ])octs had somewhat warmlj sung Chaitanji declared 
the spiritual cqualit} of mankind, and combated the crufcl 
distinctions of caste His doctrine amounted to a protest 
against the Hinduism of his daj, although it has been skilfullj 
incoqioratcd b) the later Hinduism of our own The opjio 
sition, excited bj Chaiianxas ^ ishnuite reformation, took tin. 
form of a re\i\al of the worship of Si\a and his queen 

1 here were thus, in the sixteenth centur), two great religious Tlit 
mo\emcnts going on in Bengal the one in favour of Vishnu 
the second person of the Hindu triad , and the other in favour 
of Siva, the third person of that trinity The more serious 
aspect which Chaitanja g've to Vishnuism did not lend itself 
to popular song so easily as the human loves of Krishna, 
celebrated bv the earlier Vishnuitc poets On the other hand, 
the counter revival of Sivaism accepted as its objects ofadora Hene ’'f 
tion, some form or other cf the Goddess of Destruction and 
Reproduction under her 'sanous names ^ of Unn, JMmtf, 

Durgd, Kdlf, or Chandi These names suggested alike the 
terrors and the mercies of the Queen of Siva, and apjiealed iii 
a special manner to a people dwelling amid the stiipciidous 
catastrophes of nature in a deltaic Province like Ilcngal 

The result was an outburst of Bengali song, which look as Kirnliis 
Its theme the praises of Cliandi, the wif. of 'll v a Kirtihfs 

Ojhd, a Brdhman of Nadijd District in the sivtceiith ceiiturv, 
marks the transition stage Kirtibas drew Ins insjiintion from TliciniiM 
the Sanskrit epics, and his great work is the Bengali version of 
the Rdmdyaua His translation is still recited bj Glnttaks or 
bards at a thousand religious and festive gatherings everj vear 
throughout Bengal Its modem versions have received iiiiu h 

1 Slightly altered from the rendering of Mr Pua J lUm'iiic e-f />,, ,, 
p 6o (Bose & Co , Calcutta, 1S77) ’ 

* l^de an/c, pp 219-21 

“ For the different names of the wife of Si\i, and the nviiitl-- of Ui« 
goddess vihich these names connote, -idfaiile, pp 211, 212 
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rc-touching from later poets of the classical or Sanskriuzing 
school, but an old copy of 1693 proves that Kirtibds wote 
m a strong colloquial style, with a ring and rhythm of peculiar 
Ills Ben beauty The RAntAyatia recites the achievements of the heroic 
of Vishnu, and Kirtibiis Ojhd may therefore be 
claimed as a Vishnuite poet But m reality hts \\ork marks 
the Sansknt revival which gave the impulse to the Sivaitc 
or Chandi poets of the nc'’t two and a half centuries. 

Siviiteincl 1 hese Sivaite poets kept possession of Bengali hteraturedunng 
po'ctsl i6th ^5° years which elapsed before the commencement of the 
to iSth third or present period First among them was Makunda 
ccniur)' Chakravarti, a Brahman of Bardw'dn District, and a con- 

Vikumh temporary of Kirtibas Ojha in the i6th century He was 
Jt-im driven from his home by the oppressions of Muhammadan 
officers, and his rerses give a lifelike picture of the Muham- 
madan land settlement of Lower Bengal All classes, he says, 
were crushed with an equal tyranny , fallow lands were entered 
as arable, and by a false measurement, three-fourths of a 
IngM w’cre taxed as a full bigha In the collection of the 
revenue, the oppressions were not less than in the assessment 
The treasury officers deducted more than one rupee in seven for 
short weight and exchange The husbandmen fled from their 
lands, and threw' their cattle and goods into the markets, ‘so that 
a rupee worth of things sold for ten annas.’ Makunda Rdm’s 
family shared the common rum , but the young poet, after a 
wandering life, found shelter as tutor m the family of Bdn- 
kura Deb, a powerful landholder of Birbhum and Midnapur 
Distncts He was honoured with the title of Kabi KanLin, or 
the Jewel of Bards, and wrote two great poems besides minor 


songs 

1 he <;{oiy His most popular w'ork is the story of Kdlketn, the hunter 
^ Indra, King of Heaven, is bom upon earth 

k^da Jis poor hunter In his celestial existence he had a devoted 
Itam and she, too, is bom in this w'orid, and becomes his 

faithful companion throughout their allotted earthly career 
Their mortal births had been brought about by the goddess 
Chandi, queen of Siva, in order that she might have a city 
founded and dedicated to herself 1 he poor hunter and his 
wife, FuUord, after years of hardship, are guided to a buned 
treasure by their kind patroness, Chandi With this, the 
hunter builds a city, and dedicates it to the goddess But 
misled by a wicked adviser, he goes to war with the King of 
Kalmga on the south, is defeated, and cast into pnson In 
due time Chandi rescues her foolish but faithful servant At 
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last the hunter and his true wife die and ascend to heaven 
He lives again as the son of Indra, w'hile Fullora again becomes 
his celestial spouse 

The other poem of Makunda narrates the adventures Tlie Sri- 
of a spice merchant, Dhanapati, and bis son, SrJmanta Sadi- qC 

gar A celestial nymph, Khulloni, is sent down to live on Makunda 
earth as penance for a venial offence She grows into a 
beautiful girl, and is wedded by the rich merchant, Dhanapati, 
who has, hoi\e\er, already a first wife Before the mamage 
can be consummated, the king of the country sends off the 
merchant to Eastern Bengal to procure a golden cage for a 
favounte bird The bnde is left wnth his elder wife m 
the family home upon the banks of the Adjai, a rner 
which separates Bfrbhiim and Bardwan Districts in South- 
AVestem Bengal A wicked handmaid excites the jealousy of 
the elder wife, and the girl-bride is condemned to menial 
offices, and sent forth as a goat-herd to the fields The ifaz 
goddess Chandi, however, converts the elder lady to a better 
frame of mind , the girl-bnde is received back , and on "e 
return of her husband becomes his favounte wife. In fre 
time she bears him a son, Srfraanta Saddgar, the hero c: die 
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but the fier)' quarrels and heroic spint of the Sanskrit original 
lose much in the Bengali translation 

The 1 8th century produced two great Bengali poets In 
1720, R^m Prasad Sen, of the Vatdya caste, was born m 
Nadiyd District Sent at an earlj age as clerk to a Calcutta 
office, he scnbbled \eraes when he should have been casting 
up accounts, and was reported for punishment by the chief 
clerk The head of the business read the rhymes, dismissed 
the poet, but assigned to him a pension of Rs 30 a month 
With this he retired to his native village, and wrote poetry 
for the rest of his life Rdm Prasdd was a devout Tantnk 
or worshipper of the wife of Siva, and his poems consist 
chiefly of appeals to the goddess under her vanous names of 
Kali', Sakri, etc His songs, however, are more often com- 
plaints of her cruelty than thanksgivings for her mercies ^ 

The little Hindu court of Nadiyd then formed the centre of 
learning and literature in Bengal, and the Rija endowed Ram 
Prasid with 33 acres of rent-free land The grateful poet in 
return dedicated to the prince his Kabti anjan, or version of 
the tale of Eidyd Swtdar The fame of this version has, 
however, been eclipsed by the rendering of the same story’ by 
a rival poet Bhdrat Chandra. Two other well-know n w orks, the 
Kdlt Ktrtan and the Krishna Kvian, in honour respectively 
of KiiH and Krishna, with many minor poems, have also come 
dowm from the pen of Rdm Prasdd 

The other great Bengal poet of the i8th century was Bhdrat 
Chandra Rdi, who died 1760 The son of a petty Rdja, he 
was dnven from his home by the oppressions of the Rdjd of 
Bardwdn, and after many adventures and imprisonment, oh 
tamed the protection of the chief native officer of the French 
Settlement at Chandamagar The generosity of the Rdjd of 
Nadiyd^ afterwards raised him to comfort, and he devoted 
his life to three pnncipal poems His version of the Rid)a 
Suiidar is a passionate love poem, and remains the accepted 
rendering of that tale to the present day The goddess 
KdU interposes at the end to save the life of the fnil heroine 
His other two pnncipal poems, the Annadd Mangal and the 
Mdtmnha, form continuations of the same work, and, like it, 
are devoted to the glorification of the queen of Sna under her 
vanous names. 

With the printing press, and the Anglo-Indnn School, arose 

^ Di.c'5 I t/tra(urf Btngai, \i 147 (Cafeuttn, iS"" ) 

" jMr Dac sajs, imdvtrtcnil), tlic Jvvja of IWnlwnn 
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a generation of BengaUs ^\hosc chief ambition is to live by the Recent 
pen The majority find their career m official, mercantile, or 
professional emploj ment But a large residue become imters igth cen ’ 
of books , and Bengal is at present passing through a grand tuT 
literary climacteric Nearly 1300 works per annum are pub- 
lished in the vernacular languages of Lower Bengal alone 
It IS an invidious task to attempt to single out the most 
distinguished authors of our own day Amid such a climax of 
literary activity, much inferior work is produced But it is not 
too much to say that in poetry, philosophy, science, the novel 
and tlie drama, Bengali literature has, m this century, produced 
masterpieces without rivals 111 its previous liistory In two 
departments it has struck out entirely new' lines Bengali 
prose practically dates from Ram Mohan Rdi , and Bengali 
lournalism is essentially the creation of the third quarter of the 
present century ^ 

As Bengali poetry owed its rise in the 14th centurj', and its Bengali 
fresh impulse in the i6th, to outbursts of religious song, so 
Bengali prose is the offspnng of the religious movement 
headed by the Rdjd Rdm Mohan Rdi in the 19th This great 
theistic reformer felt that his doctrines and arguments required 
a more serious vehicle than verse When he died in 1S33, he 
at once received the position of the father of Bengali prose, — 
a position which he still enjoys in the grateful memories of his 
countrymen - Of scarcely less importance, how'ever, m the 
creation of a good prose style, were two rival authors bom ,n 
1820 Akkhai Kunidr Datta enforced the theistic doctnres 
of the Brahma Samaj with indefatigable ability in his 
journal, the Tatwabodhtni Fatnkd Reprints of his arddes 
still rank as text-books of standard Bengali prose. Is— ar 
Chandra Vidyasagar, also born in 1820, detoted hinself to 
social reform upon orthodox Hindu lines. The er V-ced 
celibacy of widow’s, and the abuses of poljgamj. he.e rhm'^d 
the subiect of his life-lone attacks 
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been eclipsed, however, by Mndhu Sudan Dalta, bom 1S28, 
who now ranks higher in the estimation of his countr}Tnen than 
any Bengali poet of this or any pievious age Madhu Sudan’s 
epic, the IleghnAd Badh Kdbya, is reckoned by Bengali critics 
as second only to the masterpieces of Valmiki, Kdliddsa, 
Homer, Dante, and Shakspeare This generous appreciation 
is characteristic of the catholic spirit of Hinduism For 
Madhu Sudan Datta became a Christian, lectured as prp 
fessor m a Christian college, went to England, and returned to 
Bengal only to die, after a too brief career, m 1875 His epic 
relates the death of Meghnad or Indrajft, greatest of the sons 
of Ravana, and takes its materials from the well-known episode 
in the Ratndyai.a Among Bengali poets still living. Hem 
Chandra Banarji occupies perhaps the highest place of honour 
In the Bengali drama, Dina Eandhu Mitra, born 1829, died 
1873 led the w’ay His first and greatest work, the Nil 
Daipaii or Mirror of Indigo, startled the community by Us 
picture of the abuses of indigo jihnting a quarter of a 
century ago It was translated into English by the well-known 
missionaiy’ and philanthropist, the Rev James Long, and 
formed the ground of an action for hbel, ending in the fine 
and imprisonment of the latter gentleman In prose fiction, 
Bunkim Chandra Chattarjf, born 1838, ranks first The Bengali 
novel IS essentially a creation of the last half century, and the 
Duigesh Nandini of this author has never been surpassed 
But many new novelists, dramatists, and poets are now estab 
lishing their reputation in Bengal , and the force of the literary 
impulse given by the State School and the printing press seems 
still unabated It is much ito be regretted that so little of that 
intellectual activity has flow'ed into the channels of biography 
and critical history 


This chapter has dealt at some length with the vernacular 
literature of India, because a right understanding of that litera- 
ture is necessary for the comprehension of the chapters which 
follow It concludes the part of the present book which treats 
of the struggle for India by the Asiatic races In the next 
chapter the European nations come upon the scene How' 
they strove among themselves for the mastery will be briefly 
narrated The conquest of India by any one of them formed 
a problem whose magnitude not one of them appreciated 
The Portuguese spent the military resources of their country', 
and the religious enthusiasm of their Church, m the vain 
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attempt to establish an Indian dominion b}' the Inquisition and Assaults 
the Snord This chapter has shown the strength and the 
extent of the indigenous civilisation which they thus ignorantly civilisation 
and unsuccessfully strove to overthrow 

The Indian races had themseh'es confronted the problems 
for w'hich the Portuguese attempted to supply solutions from 
without One religious movement after another had sw'ept 
across India , one philosophical school after another had pre- 
sented Its explanation of human existence and its hypothesis 
of a future life A popular literature had sprung up in ev^erj^ 

Province The Portuguese attempt to uproot these native 
grow'ths, and to forcibly plant in their place an exotic civilisa- 
tion and an exotic creed, was foredoomed to failure From 
any such attempt the Dutch and the French wisely abstained 
One secret of the success of the British power has been its English 
non-interference with the customs and the religions of the 
people 
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EARLY EUROPEAN SETTLEMENTS (1498 TO t8iH CENTURY A D ) 


ThcPortu The Muhammadan invaders of India had entered from the 
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north-west Her Christian conquerors approached by sea from 
the south From the time of Alexander to that of Vasco da 
Gama, Europe held little direct intercourse with the East An 
occasional traveller brought back stories of powerful kingdoms 
and of untold A\ealth, but the passage by sea was scarcely 
dreamed of, and by land, wide deserts and warhke tribes lay 
between Commerce, indeed, struggled overland and vici the 
Red Sea , being earned on chiefly by the Italian cities on the 
Meditenanean, which traded to the ports of the Levant ^ But to 
the Europeans of the 15th century, India was an unknown land, 
which powerfully attracted the imagination of spirits stimulated 

J The following IS a list of the most noteworthy early travellers to the 
Fast, from the 9th century to the establishment of the Portuguese xs a 
conquering power in Indn in the i6th The Arab geographers vill 
be found in Sir Henry Elliot’s first volumes of the Indian Histomns 
The standard European authority is The Book of Ser Marco Polo the 
Venetian, edited by Colonel Henry Yule, C B, 2 aols , second edition, 
1875 author’s best thanks arc due to Colonel Yule for the assistance 

he has kindly afforded both here and in those articles of The Imperial 
Gazetteer of India, which came -nithin the scope of Colonel Yule’s re 
searches The authontics for the more ancient travellers and Indian 
geographers are, as alreadj stated, M ‘Crindle’s Migasthenes and Aman, 
his Ktcsias, and his Navi^tion of the Erythrccan Sea, which originally 
appeared in the Indian Antiquary, and were republished by Messrs 
Trubner Ihe Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients in the 
Indian Ocean, by Dr William Vincent, Dean of Westminster (2 vols 
quarto, 1807), may still be perused with interest, although Dr Vincent’s 
matenals have been supplemented by fuller and more accurate knowledge 
SS3 A D King Alfred sends Sighclm of Sherbum to the shrine of Saint 
Thomas m ‘ India ' The site of the shnne is doubtful, see chap ix 
851-916 Sulaimdn and Abu Zaid, whose traacls furnished the Relations 
of Reinaud 

912-30 The geographer Mas’udi 

tt 59'73 Kabbi Benjamin of Tudela, 'isitcd Persian Gulf, reported on 
India 

1260-71 Tlie brothers Nicolo and MalTco Polo, father and uncle of 
Marco Polo , make their first trading venture through Central Asia 
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b}' the renaissance, and ardent for discovery The materials 
for this penod have been collected by Sir George Birdw ood 
in his admirable official Report on the Old Recotds of the India 
Office (1879), to which the following paragraphs are largely 
mdebte'd The history of the various European settlements 
w ill be found m greater detail, under their respective articles, 
m The Impel ml Gazetteer of India 

In 1492, Christopher Columbus sailed westwards under the Portuguese 
Spanish flag to seek India beyond the Atlantic, bearing with'°^®S^ 
him a letter to the great Khdn of Tartary He found America 
instead An expedition under Vasco da Gama started from 
Lisbon five years later, in the opposite, or south-eastern, direc- 
tion It doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and cast anchor off 
the city of Calicut on the 20th May 1498, after a protracted 
voyage of nearly eleven months An earlier Portuguese 
emissarj', Covilham, had reached Calicut overland about 1487 


1271 The} started on their second journey, accompanied by Marco Polo , 
and anout 1275, armed at the Court of Kublai Klidn in Shangtu, 
M hence Marco Polo was entrusted with several missions to Cochin 
China, Khanbulig (Pekin), and the Indian Seas 
1292 Friar John of Monte Connno, afterwards Archbishop of Pekin , 
spent thirteen months in India on his way to China 
1304-7S Ibn Batuta, an Arab of Tangiers , after many years m the 
East, attached himself to the Court of Muhammad Tughlak at Delhi, 
1334-42, whence he was despatched on an Embassy to China. 

1316-30 Odonco di Pordenone, a Minome fnar , travelled in the East 
and through India by way of Persia, Bombaj, and Surat (where he 
collected the bones of four missionanes mart} red in 1321), to Malabar, 
the Coromandel coast, and thence to China and Tibet 
1328 Fnar Jordanus of Severac, Bishop of Quilon 

133S-49 John de Mangnolli, a Franciscan fnar , on his return from a 
mission to China, visited Quilon in 1347, and made a pilgnmage to 
the shrme of St. Thomas in India in 1349 
1327-72 Sir John Mandeville , wrote his traiels in India (supposed to lie 
the first pnnted English book, London, 1499) , but beyond the 
Levant his travels are invented or borrowed 
1419-40 Nicolo Conti, a noble Venetian, travelled throughout Southern 
India and along the Bombay coast 

1442-44. Abd ur-Razzak , during an embassy to India, visited Calicut, 
Mangalore, and Vijayanagar, where he was entertained in state by the 
Hindu sov ereign of that kingdom 

1468-74. Athanasius Nikitin, a Russian, travelled from the Volga, 
through Central Asia and Persia, to Gujardt, Camba}, and Chaul, 
whence he proceeded inland to Bidar and Golconda 
1494-99 Hieronimo di Santo Stefano, a Genoese , visited the port of 
Malabar and the Coromandel coast as a merchant adventurer, and 
after proceeding to Ceylon and Pegu, sailed for Camba} 

1503-08 Travels of Ludovico di Varthema In the Hakluyt Series 
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From the first, Da Gama encountered hostility from the Moors, 
or rather Arabs, who monopolized the sea-borne trade, but he 
seems to have found favour with the Zamorm or Hindu Rdjd of 

State of Malabar An Afghdn of the Lodi dynasty was then on the 

nrrual°of t^’^one of Delhi, and another Afghdn king w'as ruling over Bengal 
Tortu- Ahmadabdd formed the seat of a Muhammadan dynasty in 

guese Gujardt The five independent Muhammadan kingdoms of 

Ahmednagar, Bijdpur, Ehchpur, Golconda, and B/dar had 
partitioned out the Deccan But the Hindu Rdjd ofVija}anagar 
still ruled as paramount in the south, and was perhaps the most 
powerful monarch to be found at that time in India, not 
excepting the Lodi dynasty at Delhi 

Raja of After staying nearly six months on the Malabar coast, Da 
Gama returned to Europe, bearing with him the following 
1498* letter from the Zamorm to the King of Portugal — ‘Vasco da 
Gama, a nobleman of your household, has visited my kingdom 
and has given me great pleasure In my kingdom there is 
abundance of cinnamon, cloves, ginger, pepper, and precious 
stones What I seek from thy country is gold, silver, coral, 
and scarlet ’ The safe arrival of Da Gama at Lisbon was cele- 
brated with national rejoicings as enthusiastic as those winch 
had greeted the return of Columbus If the West Indies 
belonged to Spam by pnonty of discover}, Portugal might 
claim the East Indies by the same right The Portuguese 
mind became intoxicated by dreams of a mighty oriental empire 
Portuguese The early Portuguese navigators were not traders or private 

Lxpedi- adventurers, but admirals w'lth a royal commission to conquer 
tion, 1500 , , , , , , 

territory and to promote the spread of Christianity A second 

expedition, consisting of thirteen ships and twelve hundred 
soldiers, under the command of Cabral, was despatched m 
1500 ‘The sum of his instructions was to begin wnth preach- 
ing, and if that failed, to proceed to the sharp determination of 
the sword ’ On his outward voyage, Cabral was driven by 
stress of weather to the coast of Brazil Ultimately he reached 
Calicut, and established factories both there and at Cochin, in 
spite of active hostilities from the natives 
Portuguese In 1502, the King of Portugal obtamed from Pope Alex- 
supremacy ander VI a bull constituting him ‘ Lord of the Navigation, 
scT^iSoo Conquests, and Trade of Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia, and India ’ 
1600 In that year Vasco da Gama sailed again to the East, with a 
fleet numbenng twenty vessels He formed an alliance with 
the Rijds of Cochin and Cananore against the Zamorm of 
Calicut, and bombarded the latter m his palace. In 1503, the 
great Alfonso d’Albuquerque sailed to the East in command of 
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one of three expeditions from Portugal In 1505, a large fleet 
of twentj-two sail and fifteen thousand men was sent under 
Francisco de Almeida, the first Portuguese Governor and 
Viceroy of India 

In 1509, Albuquerque succeeded as Governor, and widely AIliu 
extended the area of Portuguese influence Having failed in 
an attack upon Calicut, he in 1510 seized Goa, which has 1510 
since remained the capital of Portuguese India 'J hen, sailing 
round Ce)lon, he captured Malacca, the key to the natigalion 
of the Indian archipelago, and opened a trade with Siam and 
the Spice Islands I^stl}', he sailed bark westwards, and after 
])enetrating into the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, returned 
to Goa onlv to die in 1515 In 1524, Vasfo da Gama came 
out to the East for the third time, and he too died at Cochin, 
in 1527 For exactly a centur), from 1500 to 1600, the 
Portuguese enjojed a monopol} of Onental trade’ ‘ I rom 
Japan and the Spice Islands to the Red Sea and the Cape of - 
Good Hope, the\ were the sole masters and dispensers of the 
treasures of the East , while their possessions along the \tlantic 
coast of Afncaand in Brazil completed their maritime empire 

But the Portuguese had neither tne j/olitmal strength Crudn - 
nor the personal character neecssan to maintain suGi an 
Empire Their national temjier had been formed m tneir ■, 
contest vuth the Moors at home Thej v ere not traders but 
knichts-errant and crusaders /ho lool ed on c.erx pagan a> 
an enein\ of Portugal and of Cnnst Onh tro'^e "ho h-^.c 
read tne contemporar} nanatAes of their conquest^can realize 
the supersrtion and tne crueltx .jui - hieh t^eir his‘or^ in 
the Indies is stameci 
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In sucli veneration was his memory held, that the Hindus of 
Goa, and c\en tlie Muhammadans, were wont to repair to his 
tomb, and tliere utter their complaints, as if in the presence of 
his shade, and call upon God to deliver them from the t^raiin) 
of his successors 

Later ‘The cruelties of Soarez, Sequeyra, Menezes, Da Gama, 

\icerojs, succeeding vicero)s, drove the natives to desperation, 
and encouraged the princes of Western India in 1567 to form 
a league against the Portuguese, in which thej were joined b) 
their the King of Achi'n ’ Rut the undisciplined Indian troops wtn, 
bra\cr} unable to stand against the veteran soldiers of Portugal , 200 
of whom, at Malacca, routed 15,000 natives with artillerj 
When, in 1578, Malacca was again besieged bj the King of 
Achln, the small Portuguese garnson dcslrojcd 10,000 of his 
men, and all his cannon and junks Twice again, in 1615 
and for the last time in 162S, Malacca was besieged, and on 
each occasion the Achincse were repulsed with equal braverj 
But the increased militarj forces sent out to resist these 
attacks proved an insupportable dram on the revenues and 
population of Portugal 

•= 11)1111511 In 1580, the Portuguese crown was united with that of 
Spam, under Philip ii This proved the ruin of the mantime 
and commercial supremac) of Portugal in the East The in- 
terests of Portugal in Asia were henceforth subordinated to the 
European interests of Spam In 1640, Portugal again became 
a separate kingdom But in the meanwhile the Dutch and 
English had appeared in the Eastern Seas , and before their 
indomitable competition, the Portguese empire of the Indies 
withered away as rapidlj as it had sprung up The period of 
the highest development of Portuguese commerce was probably 
from 1590 to 1610 on the eve of the subversion of their com- 
mercial power by the Dutch, and when their political admini- 
stration in India was at its lowest depth of degradation At 
this period a single fleet of Portuguese merchantmen sailing 
from Goa to Cambay or Surat would number as many as 150 
or 250 carracls Now, only one Portuguese ship sails from 
Lisbon to Goa in the jear ^ 

The Dutch besieged Goa m 1603, and again m 1639 Both 
attacks were unsuccessful on land, but the Portuguese were 
Downfall gradually driven off the sea In 1683, the Mardthds plundered 

further historjr of the Portuguese in 
fndn, India is a miserable chronicle of pride, poverty, and sounding 
1^39 1739 1 Reproduced, without lenfication, from Sir George Birdwood s Report, 

P 70 
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lulc-- 1 ho mti\o pnncc*; prcs>;cd upon them from the land 
On ihc 5(.a lht\ pave waj to more \igorous Luropcan nations 

Ihconh remaining Portuguese possessions m India arc Goa, Poriugin.'-t- 
Damin and Dm, all on the west coast, with a total area of 2365 
"-cpiare miles and a total population of 475,172 in iSSi ' T he 
central Census of 1S71 also returned }26 Portuguese in British 
Inoia not including those of mixed descent About 30,000 of 
the latter are found in Bomba) (‘ Portuguese’ half-castes), and 
20000 in Bengal, chiellv in the neighbouihood of Dacca and 
Chitlagone 'I he latter are known as binnghis , and, excejiling Mi\al de- 
that the) retain the Roman Catholic faith and European sur- sceiuhni- 
names, Uie\ are scarce!) to be distinguished either b) colour, 
language, or habits of life from the natnes among whom the) li\e 

T he Dutch were the first luiropean nation who broke through TIicDuicli 
the Portuguese monopoU During the 3 6 th centur) , Bruges, 

Antwerp, and Amsterdam became successnel) the great em- 
]ionums whence Indian produce, imported b) the Portuguese, 
was distributed to German), and even to England At first 
the Dutch, following in the track of the English, attempted to 
find their wat to India bt sailing round the northern coast of 
J'uropc and Asix '\\illiam Barents is honourabl) known as 
the leader of three of these arctic expeditions, in the last of 
which he penshed 

The first Dutchman to double the Cape of Good Hojdc Dutch 
was Cornelius Houtman, who reached Sumatra and Bantam 
in 1596 Forthwith .prnatc companies for trade with the pmio 
East were formed in many parts of the United Proainces, 
but in 1602 they were all amalgamated b) the States General 
into ‘The Dutch East India Compan) ’ Within fifty )ears 
the Dutch had established factories on the continent of 

’ This number, 475,172, is the ‘^ctu^I ’ population of nil the Portuguese 
Settlements m India, as shown in the General Statement No i of the 
Census of Portuguese India, taken on the I7lh rcbiinrj iSSi The same 
table shows the ‘nominal’ population at 481,467 Both these returns 
differ somewhat from the totals obtained from the detailed tables showing 
the males and females, age, and cimI condition of the people Thus, the 
total obtained for Goa is 444,449 from the detailed statements, while the 
General Statement No l of the Portuguese Settlements shows an ‘actual’ 
population for Goa of 413,698 and a ‘nominal’ population of 420,868 
Similar differences on a smaller scale may be detected in the general and 
detailed statements of the Settlement of Dam’In In both cases, the 
separate articles m The Imperial Gazetteer of India follow the detailed 
tables of male and female, age, and cimI condition, while in general 
statements of population for Portuguese India, the general totals issued 
under the authority of the Portuguese Goaemment are accepted 
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India, m Ceylon, m Sumatra, m the Persian Gulf, and in the 
Red Sea, besides having obtained exclusive possession of the 
Moluccas In 1619 they laid the foundation of the city of 
Batavia in Java, as the seat of the supreme government of 
the Dutch possessions m the East Indies, which had previously 
been at Amboyna. At about the same time the Dutch dis- 
covered the coast of Australia , while m North America they 
founded the city of New Amsterdam or Manhattan, now New 
York 

During the 17th century the Dutch were the foremost mari- 
time power m the world Their memorabi’e massacre of the 
English at Amboyna, m 1623, forced the British Company to 
retire from the Eastern Archipelago to the continent of India, 
and thus led to the foundation of our Indian Empire The 
long naval wars and bloody battles between the English and 
the Dutch within the narrow seas were not terminated until 
William of Orange united the two countries in 1689 In the 
Eastern Archipelago the Dutch ruled without a rival, and ex- 
pelled the Portuguese from almost all their temtonal possessions 
In 1635 they occupied Formosa, in 1640 they took Malacca, 
a blow from which the Portuguese never recovered, m 1647 
they were trading at Sadras, on the PaMr river, m 1651 they 
founded a colony at the Cape of Good Hope, as a half-way 
station to the East, in 1652 they built their first Indian factory 
at PAlakollu, on the Madras coast, in 1658 they captured 
Jaffnapatam, the last stronghold of the Portuguese in Ceylon 
Between 166 1 and 1664 the Dutch wsested from the Portu- 
guese all their earlier settlements on the pepper-bearing coast 
of Malabar, and in 1669 they expelled the Portuguese from 
St Thomd and Macassar 

The fall of the Dutch colonial empire resulted from its 
short-sighted commercial policy It was deliberately based 
upon a monopoly of the trade in spices, and remained from 
first to last destitute of sound economical principles Like the 
Phcemcians of old, the Dutch stopped short of no acts of 
cruelty towards their rivals in commerce , but, unlike the 
Phcemcians, they failed to introduce their civilisation among 
the natives w'lth whom they came m contact The knell of 
Dutch supremacy w'as sounded by Clive, when m 1759 he 
attacked the Dutch at Chinsurah both by land and w-ater, and 
forced them to an ignominious capitulation In the great 
French wars from 1793 to 1811, England wrested from 
Holland every one of her colonies , although Java was restored 
in i8i6, and Sumatra exchanged for Malacca in 1824 
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At present, the Dutch flag flies nowhere on the mainland of Dutch 
India But quaint houses, Dutch tilesandcarvihgs, at Chinsurah, 
Negapatam, Jaffnapatam, and at petty ports on the Coromandel 
and Malabar coast, with the formal canals m some of these 
old Settlements, remind the traveller of scenes in the Nether- 
lands The passage between Ceylon and the mainland still 
bears the name of the Dutch governor, Palk In the Census 
of 1872, only 70 Dutchmen were enumerated throughout all 
British India, and 79 in iSSi ^ 

The earliest English attempts to reach India were made by Early 
the North-west passage In 1496, Henry vii granted letters 
patent to John Cabot and his three sons (one of vhom turers, 
was the famous Sebastian) to fit out two ships for the ex- ^496 1596 
ploration of this route They failed, but discovered the island 
of Newfoundland, and sailed along the coast of America 
from Labrador to Virginia In 1553, the ill fated Sir Hugh The 
Willoughby attempted to force a passage along the north of 
Europe and Asia, the successful accomplishment of which ?55'3^6i6 
has been reserved for a Swedish savant of our oi\n day 
Sir Hugh perished miserably, but his second in command. 
Chancellor, reached a harbour on the White Sea, now 
Archangel Thence he penetrated by land to the court of 
the Grand Duke of Moscow, and laid the foundation of ‘ the 
Russia Company for carrying on the overland trade between 
India, Persia, Bokhara, and Moscow ’ 

Many English attempts were made to find a North-west Later 
passage to the East Indies, from 1576 to 1616 Ihey have 
left on our modern maps the imperishable names of Frobisher, 

Davis, Hudson, and Baffin Meanwhile, in 1577, Sir Francis 
Drake had circumnavigated the globe, and on his way home 
had touched at Temate, one of the Moluccas, the king of 
which island agreed to supply the English nation i\ith all the 
cloves which it produced 

The first modem Englishman known to have visited the Sleplicn-, 
Indian Peninsula was Thomas Stephens, in 1579 William 0^ 
Malmesbury states, indeed, that in 883 Sighelmus of Sherborne, " 

sent by King Alfred to Rome with presents to the Pope, pro - 1579 
ceeded thence to ‘India,’ to the tomb of St Ihomas, and 
brought back jewels and spices But, as already pointed 
out, It by no means follows that the ‘ India ’ of ilham of 

1 For local notices of tlie Dutch m India, see articles SAO/Aq Paj/- 
KOLLU, Chinsur-ah, Negapatam, Packs Passage, c’c , 11 ih>,r 
re>pecuve volumes of The Imperial Gaz tleur of Ind,.a 
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Malmesbury meant the Indian peninsula Stephens (1579) 
Mas educated at New College, Oxford, and became rector of 
the Jesuit College in Salscllc His letters to his father are said 
to have roused great enthusiasm in l^ngland to trade directlj 
with India 

Fucli, In 1583, three English merchants, Ralph Fitch, James New- 
Lcedes, went out to India overland as mercantile 
1583 adventurers 'I he jealous Portuguese threw them into prison 
at Ormuz, and again at Goa. At length Newberr) settled 
down as a shopkeeper at’Goa, Jxicdcs entered the scruee 
of the Great Mughal, and hitch, after a lengthened pere- 
grination in Ceylon, Bengal, Pegu, Siam, Malacca, and other 
parts of the East Indies, returned to England * 

The defeat of the ‘Iminciblc Armada’ in 15SS, at which 
time the crowns of Spain and Portugal were in union, ga\c a 
fresh stimulus to maritime enterprise in England , and the 
successful voyage of Cornelius Houtman in 1596 showed the 
way round the Cape of Good Hope, into waters hitherto 
monopolized by the Portuguese 

Knghsh The follow ing paragraph on the e.arlj histor) of the English 
East India Companies is condensed, w ith little change, from 
panics Sir George Birdwood’s ofiicial report* In 1599,1110 Dutch, 
w ho had now firmly established their trade in the East, raised 
the price of pepper against us from 3s per lb to 6s and Ss 
Ihe merchants of London held a meeting on the 22nd 
September at Founders’ Hall, with the Lord Major in the 
chair, and agreed to form an association for the purposes of 
trading directly with India Queen Elizabeth also sent Sir 
John Mildenhall by Constantinople to the Great INIughal to 
apply for privileges for an English Company On the srst 
December 1600,^ the English East India Company was in- 
First corporated by royal charter under the title of ‘ The Governor 
Company of Merchants of London trading to the East 
(.ember Indies.’ The original Company had only 125 shareholders, 
and a capital of ;£'7o,ooo, which was raised to 
1612-13, when voyages w'ere first undertaken on the jomt- 
stock account 

Courten’s Association, knowm as ‘The Assada Merchants,’ 
from a factory subsequently founded by it m Madagascar, w as 

^ Condensed from Report on Old Records m the India Office, pp 7 S “77 

- Condensed from Report on Old Records in the India Office, pp 77 d ■f'? 

’ Auber gives the date as the 30th December, Anal} sis of the Consli'ution 
of the East India Company, bj Peter Auber, Assistant Secretary to the 
Honourable Court of Directors, p ix (London, 1826) 
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c^iabhshcd in j 6-;5 but, after a period of internecine rmlr), I ''if 
w a*: united witli the London Coinpanj in 1650 In J 654-55, ^ 

llie ‘ Coinpanj of Merchant \d\entiirers ’ obtained n charter 1(135, 
from Cromwell to trade with India, but united with the 1655, 
orieinal Com])any two jears later A more lormidablc rit.al 
vub'equentlj appeared in the Lm^liah Companj, or ' General 
hociclj trading to the Last Indies,’ which was incorporated 
under powerful patronage in 169S, with a r^apital of 2 millions 1698, 
sterling Vccording to L\cl\n, in his Diary for March 5, 

169S, ‘the old Last India Companj* lost their business against 
the new Comp'’n\ b\ 10 \otcs in Lirliamcnt, so man) of their 
friends being ab'^ent, going to see a tiger baited by dogs.’ 
llowctcr, a compromise was efiected through the arbitration 
of Lord Godolphin ’ in 1708 , b\ which the amalgamation of 170S 
the ‘ London ’ and the ‘ Lnghsh ’ Companies was finally carried Ain-Igi* 
out in 1709, under the St\]c of’ I he United Companj 
Merchants of Lngland trading to the Last Indies’ About 1709 
the same time, the Conijianj ad\anccd loans to the Lnghsh 
Go\emmcnt aggregating 200,000 at 5 per cent interest, in 
return for the e\cliisi\e pnailegc to trade to all jilaces between 
the Cape of Good Hope and ihe S'raiLs of Magellan ~ 

The carb aojages of the Compant from i6coto 1612 arc rn;ili'^h 
distinguished as the ‘separate aojages,’ twehe in number 
'1 he subsenbers indnidualh bore the expenses of each lojage, 
and reaped the whole profits. Mith the c'ception of the 
fourth, all these separate so\-ages •’ere highlj prosperous, the 
profits hardl) c\er falling beloi ico per cent After 1612, 
the \ 0 } 3 ges v ere conducicd on the joint-stoci account 

1 nc Enghsn ^ ere prompt!) opposed bj the Portuguese Krr-* 
Put James Lancaster, e\en in tne first lojage (i<3oi-2; Erp 
established commercial relations a itn the King of Achm and 
'll Priaman in the island of Sumatra as well as -v.ith the 
Malaccas, and at Bantam in Taia, vhere he settled a ‘House 
of Trade’ in 1603 In 1604 the Companj undeatook their 
second sojage, commanded by Sir Henrj Middleton, *.rho 
extended their trade to Banda and Ambojna. The success 
of these xojages attracted a number of pniale merchants to 
the Dusiness and in i6c6 James i granted a licence to Sir 
Ldiard Micnelbome and otners to trade ‘to Calba^, China, 

Japan, Corea, and Camnaj-a.’ But ZiLchelbome, on arming 

> bncer tne n— nrd of Lc'a Goio’r'h.a ay azs Act of Ae 6 th of ffeten 
Arne, in 1708. enp 17 dinner s Acn.J-.'i' p zn 
Brzi Ja.£ tgI- - p 151 ‘ed. JS40, 

5*. e— en cf tne?e -onne, fixm 1705 *0 1793 ; 
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in the East, instead of exploring ncu sources of commerre 
like the Eist India Companj, followed the pernicious example 
of the Porliigiicsc, and plundered the natne traders among 
the islands of the Indian Archipelago He in this wa) 
secured a considerable boot), but brought disgrace on the 
British name, and scriousl} hindered the Companj 's business 
at Bantam 

In 160S, Captain D Middleton, in command of the 
fifth \ojagc, was prexented bj' the Dutch from trading at 
Bamla, but succeeded in obtaining a cargo at Pulo 'W aj In 
this year also, Captain Hawkins proceeded from Surat, as 
cn\oy from James 1 and the East India Companj, to the 
court of the Great Mughal He wsis graciouslj reccned bj the 
Emperor (Jahlngir), and remamed three jears at Agra P 
1609, Captain Sharpaj obtained the grant of free trade at Aden, 
and a cargo of pepper at Priaman in Sumatra In 1609, also, 
the Companj constructed the dockjard at Deptford, which was 
the beginning, obserxes Sir William Monson, ‘of the increase 
of great ships in England’ In 1611, Sir Ilenrj Middleton, 
in command of the sixth xojage, arrixed before Cambaj 
He resolutelj fought the Portuguese, who tried to beat him 
off, and obtained important concessions from the Natixc 
Pow'crs In i6io-ir, also, Captain Hippon, commanding 
the seventh xojage, established agencies at Masulipatam, and 
in Siam, at Patania or Patanx on the Malaj Peninsula, 
and at Pettipcilee e obtained leax e to trade at Surat in 

1612 

In 1615, the Companx’s fleet, under Captain Best, was 
attacked off Swallj', the port of Surat, at the mouth of the 
rix'er Tdpti, by an overwhelming force of Portuguese ^ But the 
assailants were utterly defeated in four engagements, to the 
astonishment of the natixcs, who had hitherto considered them 
invincible The first-fruit of this decisixe victorj' was the 
])re-eminence of our factorj' at Surat, with subordinate agencies 
at Gogra, Ahmaddbad, and Cambay Trade was also opened 
with the Persian Gulf In 1614, an agency was established 
at Ajmere bj Mr Edwards of the Surat factorj' The 
chief seat of the Companj'’s gox'ernment in Western India 
remamed at Surat until 16S4-87, when it was transferred to 
Bombay ^ 

’ For this date and account of the engagement, see Bombay Gazetteer, 
Surat and Broach, xol 11 pp 77, 7S (Bomba) Goxemment Press, 1877) 

- Orders issued, 1684 , transfer commencetl, 16S6 , actuall) earned out, 
1687 Bombay Gazetteer, \o\ ii p 98 
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In i6i^, Sir T iinnns Koc m*; sent hj Jnmes i as air- 
lu'i'-ador to the cnurl of Jilunufr, and succeeded in placing 
the Compain’s trade in the Mughal dominions on a more 
favourable footmc In i6iS, the llnglish ebtahhshcd a fictorj’ 
at Morin but the Dutch compelled them to resign all pre- 
tensions to the Spice Dland'^ In that jear also, the Compan) 
laded in its attempt to open a trade with Dabhol, Baticola, and 
Calicut, through a w ant of sinceni) on the part of the Zamorm 
or Calicut R {j J In 1619 we were permitted to establish a 
factor) and build a fort at Jask, in the Persian Gulf 

In 1619, the * 1 reatj of Defence’ with the Dutch, to' 
jirevenl disputes between the Lnglisb and Dutch companies, 
wa-, ratified M hen it was proclaimed in the ILast, the Dutch 
and Lnghsh fleets, dressed out in all their flags, and with 
vards manned, saluted each other But the treat) ended m 
the smoke of that slatcU 'salutation, and the iicrpetual strife 
between the Dutch and English Compinics went on as bitterly 
as ever E'p to tins lime, the Isngbsh Compan) did not 
possess any tcmior) m sovereign right m the ‘Indies,’ c\cept- 
mg in the island of Danlorc or Great Banda 1 he island was 
governed b) a commercial agent of the Companv, who had 
under him thirty Europeans as clerks and warehousemen 
I his little band, with two hundred and fifty armed Mala)s, 
constituted the only force by which it was protected In the 
islands of Banda and Pulo Roon and Roseng}n, the English 
Compan) had factories, at each of which were ten agents 
\t Macassar and Achfn they possessed agencies , the 
whole being subordinate to a head factor) at Bantam m 
Java 

In 1620, the Dutch, notwithstanding the IrcaU of Defence, 
concluded the previous )ear, expelled the English from Pulo j 
Roon and Lantore, and m 1621 from Bantam in Jav'a. Ihe : 
fugitive factors tried to establish themselves, first at Pulicat, and 
afterwards at Masuhpatam on the Coromandel coast, but were 
effeclually opposed by the Dutch In 1620, the Portuguese 
also attacked the English fleet under Captain Shillmge, but 
were defeated with great loss From this time the estimation 
m which the Portuguese were held by the natives declined, 
while that of the English rose In 1620, too, the English 
Company established agencies at Agra and Patna. In 1622 
they joined with the Persians, attacked and took Ormuz from 
the Portuguese, and obtained from Shdh Abbas a grant m per- 
petuity of the customs of Gombroon This was the first time 
that the English took the offensive against the Portuguese 
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In the same year, 1622, our Company succeeded in re estab- 
lishing their factory at Masulipatam 

The massacre of Amboyna, which made so deep an im- 
pression on the English mind, marked the climax of the 
Dutch hatred to us m the eastern seas After long and bitter 
recnminations, the Dutch seized our Captain Towerson at 
Amboyna, wath 9 Englishmen, 9 Japanese, and x Portuguese 
sailor, on the 17th February 1623 They tortured the prisoners 
at their trial, and found them guilty of a conspiracy to surprise 
the garrison The victims were evecuted in the heat of passion, 
and their torture and judicial murder led to an outburst of 
indignation in England Ultimately, commissioners were ap- 
pointed to adjust the claims of the two nations , and the Dutch 
had to pay a sum of ;i^36i5 as satisfaction to the heirs of 
those who had suffered. But from that time the Dutch 
remained masters of Lantore and the neighbouring islands 
They monopolized the whole trade of the Indian Archipelago, 
until the great naval wars which commenced m 1793 In 
1624, the English, unable to oppose the Dutch, withdrew nearly 
all their factones from the Archipelago, the Malay Peninsula, 
Siam, and Java Some of the factors and agents retired to 
the island of Lagundy, m the Strait of Sunda, but were 
forced by its unhealthiness to abandon iL 

Driven out of the Eastern Archipelago by the Dutch, 
and thus almost cut off from the lucrative spice trade, 
the English betook themselves m earnest to founding settle- 
ments on the Indian seaboard In 1625-26, the English 
established a factory at Armagion on the Coromandel coast, 
subordinate to Masulipatam ^ But in 1628, Masulipatam 
w'as, in consequence of the oppressions of the native governors, 
for a time abandoned in favour of Armagdon, which now 
mounted 12 guns, and had 23 factors and agents. In 
1629, our factory at Bantam in Java was re-established 
as an agency subordinate to Surat, and in 1630, Amiagdon, 
reinforced by 20 soldiers, was also placed under the presidency 
of Surat In 1632, the English factory was re established at 
Masulipatam, under a grant, the ‘ Golden Firman,’ from the 
King of Golconda. In 1634, by a farjndn dated Februai)' 2, 
the Company obtained from the Great Mughal liberty to 
trade in Bengal But their ships were to resort only to Pipph 

' These brief chronological abstracts follow, iirth a few omissions, 
additions and corrections of dates, Sir George Birdwood’s officnl JRtJ'ort 
on the Old Rtcords in the India Office (folio), p 83 For notices of the 
Indian towns mcntionetl, see the articles m The Imperial Gazetteer of India 
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in Orissa, no\v left far inland by the sea. The Portuguese ere 
in the same year expelled for a time from Bengal 

In 1634-35, the English factor}' at Bantam in Java was Bantam 
again raised to an independent presidency, and an agency 
vas established at Tatta, or ‘Scmdy’ In 1637, Courten’s 1635 
Association (chartered 1635) settled agencies at Goa, Baticola, 
Karwdr, Achfn, and Rdjapur Its ships had the year before 
plundered some natne vessels at Surat and Dm This act 
disgraced the Company with the Mughal authorities (who 
could not comprehend the distinction between the Company 
and the Association), and depressed the English trade with 
Surat, vhile that of the Dutch proportionately increased 

In 1638, Armagdon was abandoned as unsuited for commerce , Madras 
and in 1639, Fort SL George or Madraspatnam (Chennapat- 
nam) ^ was founded by Francis Day, and the factors at Armagdon 
were removed to it It was made subordinate to Bantam m 
Java, until raised in 1653 to the rank of a Presidency In 
1640, the Company established an agency at Bussorah, and 
a factory at Kdnidr Trade having much extended, the 
Company’s yard at Deptford was found too small for their 
ships, and they purchased some copyhold ground at Blackvall, 
vhich at that time was a waste marsh, without an inhabitant 
Here they opened another dockyard, m which was built the 
Royal Geofge, of 1200 tons, the largest ship up to that time 
constructed in England 

Our factory at Hugh in Bengal was established in 1640, and Hugh, 
at Balasor m 1642 In 1645, in consequence of professional 
services rendered by Mr Gabriel Boughton, surgeon of the 
Hopejuell, to the Emperor Shah Jahdn, additional privileges 
were granted to the Company, and in 1646, the Goxemor of 
Bengal, who had also been medicallv attended by Boughton, 
made concessions which placed the factones at Balasor and 
Hugh on a more favourable footing In 1647, Courten’s 
Association established its colony at Assada, in Madagascar Mada- 
In 1652, Cromwell declared war against the Dutch on account 
of their accumulated injunes against the English Company ‘ 

In 1653, the English factor}' at Lucknow was withdrawn 
No record has been found of its establishment In 1658, the 
Company established a factory at Kasimb^ilr (spelt ‘Castle 
Bazaar’ in the records), and the Enghsh establishments in 

^ Bishop Caldwell dernes Madras from the Telngu madvni, the sur 
rounding w all of a fort Its native name is obtained from Chennappa, 
the father-in law of the Najakkur or Chief of Chinglepat Comf at alive 
Grammar of the Dravidian Laitgttagcs, p 10 (ed 1875) 
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In i66i, Bombay was ceded to the British crown as part of 
the dower of Catharine of Bragan?a, but was not delivered up 
until 1665 King Charles ii transferred it to the East India 
Company, for an annual payment of p^io, in 1668 'J he seat 
ot the Western Presidency was removed to it from Surat in 
1684-87 I’he Company’s establishments in the East Indies 
then consisted in 1685 of the Presidency of Bantam in Java, 
with Its dependencies of Jambf, Macassar, and minor agencies 
in the Indian Archipelago, Fort St (jeorge and its dependent 
factories on the Coromandel coast and Bengal; Surat, with 
Its affiliated dependency of Bombay , and factories at Broach, 
Ahmaddbdd, and other places in Western India , also at 
Gombroon (Bandar Abbas) and Bussorah in the Persian Gulf 
and Euphrates valley In 1661, the factor)' at Bihapatam vvas 
founded In 1663, the English factories established at Patna, 
Balasor, and Kasimbazar were ordered to be discontinued, and 
purchases to be made only at Hugh In 1664, Surat vvas 
pillaged by the Mardtha Sivajf, but Sir George Oxenden 
bravely defended the English factor)’ , and the Mughal Em- 
peror, m admiration of his conduct, granted the Compan) an 
exemption from customs for one year 

In 1681, Bengal vvas separated from Madras, and IMr 
Hodges appointed ‘agent and governor’ of the Company’s 
affairs ‘ in the Bay of Bengal, and of the factories subordi- 
nate to it, at Kdsimbdzar, Patnd, Balasor, Maldah, and Dacca 
A coqooral of approved fidelity, vv ith 20 soldiers, to be a guard 
to the agent’s person at the factory of Hdgh, and to act 
against interlopers.’ In 1684, Sir John Child vvas made 
‘ Captain - General and Admiral of India,’ and Sir John 
Wyborne, ‘Vice-Admiral and Deputy Gov’emor of Bombay ’ 


Bombay a In 1687, the seat of the Presidency vvas finally transferred from 
de^y Surat to Bombay In 1686, Kasimbazar, in common with the 

1687 ’ other English factories in Bengal, had been condemned to con- 


fiscation by the Nawdb Shaistd Khan The HdgH factory w.as 
much oppressed, and the Company’s business throughout India 


suffered from the wars of the Mughals and Mardthds 
‘Governor Sir John Child was appointed ‘ Governor-General,’^ w'lth full 
General ’ power in India to make w'ar or peace , and was ordered to 


’ Sir George Birdn'ood’s Report on the Old Records of the India Office, p 
85, quotes this title from the mss It is therefore, nominally, a century 
older than is usually supposed , but Hastings was the first real Governor- 
General, 1774 
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possessions Next came the French, whose first East India 
Company aaas founded in 1604, the second, in 1611, the 
third, in 1615, the fourth (Richelieu’s), in 1642, the fifth 
(Colbert’s), in 1644 The sixth was formed by the union of 
the French East and West India, Senegal, and China Com- 
panies under the name of ‘ The Company of the Indies,’ in 
1719 The exclusive privileges of this Company were, by 
the French king’s decree, suspended m 1769, and the Com- 
pany was finally abolished by the National Assembly m 1796 

Dupleix, the governor of the French factories and posses- 
sions on the Madras coast, first conceived the idea of founding 
an Indian Empire upon the rums of the Mughal dynasty , and 
for a time the French nation successfully contended with the 
English for the supremacy in the East The French settle- 
ments m India are still five m number, avith an area of 203 
square miles, and a population of 273,611 souls The brilliant 
history of our great national rivals is summarized under the 
article French Possessions in Tht Impeual Gazetteer of India, 
vol IV (2nd edition) 

The first Danish East India Company was formed in 1612, and 
the second m 1670 The settlements of Tranquebar and 
Serampur were both founded in 1616, and acquired by the 
English by purchase from Denmark m 1845 Other Danish 
settlements on the mainland of India were Porto Novo , with 
Eddova and Holcheri on the Malabar coast The Compan) 
started by the Scotch in 1695 be regarded as having 
been still-born The ‘Royal Company of the Philippine 
Islands,’ incorporated by the King of Spain in 1733, had httle 
to do with India proper 

Of more importance U'as ‘ The Ostend Company,’ incor- 
porated by the Emperor of Austna m 1722 its factors and 
agents being chiefly persons who had served in the Dutch and 
English Companies This enterprise forms the subject of 
Carlyle’s ‘ Third Shadow Hunt ’ of the Emperor Karl \ i * 

‘ The Kaiser’s Imperial Ostend East India Company, which 
convulsed the diplomatic mind for seven years to come, and 
made Europe lurch from side to side in a terrific manner, 
prox'ed a mere paper Company, never sent ships, only pro- 
duced Diplomacies, and “had the honour to be”’ Carljle’s 

^ The deed of insliUition is dated 17th December 1722 

^ History of 1 ricdnch II of Piussia, calkd I ndenck the Great, b} 
Thomas Carljlc, aol i pp 555-557 (3rd ed 1859) 
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])i( lurc'^quc jnngraplis do not disclose the facts 1 he Oslcnd 
Company formed the one great attompL of the German Empire, 
then N\ith \ustna at its head, to secure a. sliare of the India 
trade It not onU sent ships, but it founded two settle- 
ments m India which threatened the commerce of the older 
1 uropem Companies One of its settlements was at Coblom Its Indnn 
or Co\e 1 ong, between the English Madras and the Dutch 
''adras, on the south-eastern coast 'I he other was at Banki- 
])ur, or * BankN bazaar,’ on the Hugh Ri\er, between the 
Enghsh Calcutta and the Dutch Chinsura Each of these 
C.erman s^itlements was regarded with hatred bj the Enghsh Threaten 
and Dutch and with a more intense fear b\ the less successful mgatiumle 
French, whose adjacent settlements at Pondichem on the ostend 
Madras coast, and at Chandamagar on the Hugh, were also Companj 
threatened bj the Ostend Compan} 

So far from the Gennan association being ‘a mere paper 
Companj ’ ne\cr sending ships, as Carljle supposes, its forma- 
tion was the result of a senes of successful experimental voyages 
In 1717, Pnnee Eugene ordered two aessels to sail for India, 
under the protection of his own passports The profits of Its evpen 
the cxpcdilton led to others in succeeding jears, and each 
xojage pro\cd so fortunate, that the Austrian Emperor found 1717-22’ 
it neccssarj to protect and consolidate the property of the 
adtenlurers by a charter in 1722 This deed granted to the 
Ostend Companj more fat ourable tenns than any of the other 
Jairopean Companies enjojed Its capital was one million Their great 
sterling, and so great were the profits during its first j'cars 
that Its shares brought in 15 per cent The French, Dutch, 
and Enghsh Companies loudly complained of its factories, 
built at their \erj' doors, both on the Hugh River and on the 
Madras coast These complaints were warmly taken up by 
llieir respectn e Governments in Europe 

For the object which the Emperor Karl vi had in view Political 
was political not less than commercial Prince Eugene had 
urged that an India Company might be made to form the Coni,rr^. 
nucleus of a German fleet, with a first-class naial station at 
Ostend on the North Sea, and another at Fiume or Trieste on 
the Adnatia Such a fleet would complete the greatness of 
Germany by sea as by land , and ivould render her indepen- 
dent of the jMaritime Powers, especially of England and 
Holland The Empire would at length put its ports on the 
Baltic and the Adnatic to a proper use, and w ould thenv^ 
forth exert a commanding mantime influence m Europe 
1 he existing hlaritime Powers objected to this , and ^ 
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Ostend Company became tlie shuttlecock of European 
diplomacy for the ne\t five } ears The Dutch and English 
felt themselves particularly aggrieved They pleaded the 
treaties of Westphalia and Utrecht After long and loud alter- 
cations, the Emperor sacrificed the Ostend Company in 1727 
to gam the acceptance of a project nearer his heart — the Prag- 
matic Sanction for the devolution of his Imperial heritage 
To save his honour, the sacrifice at first took the form of a 
suspension of the Company’s charter for seven years But 
the Company uas doomed by the Maritime Powers. Its 
shareholders did not, however, despair They made attempts 
to transfer their European centre of trade to Hamburg, 
Tneste, Tuscan}', and even Sweden 
Meanwhile the other European Companies m Bengal had 
taken the law into their own hands Ihey stirred up the 
Muhammadan Goaemment against the new-comers In 
1733 ) the Muhammadan mihtar)' governor of Hugh picked a 
quarrel, in the name of the Delhi Emperor, with the little 
German settlement at Bankipur, which lay about eight miles 
below' Hugh town on the opposite side of the n\er The 
Muhammadan troops besieged Bankipur, and the garrison, 
reduced to fourteen persons, after a despairing resistance 
against overwhelming numbers, abandoned the place, and set 
sail for Europe The Ostend agent lost his nght ann by a 
cannon ball during the attack , and the Ostend Compan}, 
together with the German interests which it represented, be- 
came thenceforward merely a name in Bengal Its chief 
settlement, Bankipur or ‘ Banky-bazaar,’ has long disappeared 
from the maps , and the author could only trace its e\istence 
from a chart of the last centur}', aided by the records of that 
penod, and by personal inquiry on the spot ^ The Ostend Com- 
pany, however, still prolonged its existence in Europe After 
a miserable struggle, it became bankrupt in 1784, and was 
finally extinguished by the arrangements made at the renewal 
of the English East India Company’s charter m 1793 

tVhat the Emperor of Austria had failed to effect, Frederick 
the Great, King of Prussia, resolved to accomplish Having 
got possession of East Friesland in 1 744, he tned to convert 


^ There is an interesting senes of mss labelled The Ostenders m the 
India Office See also the Abbe Raynal’s Histoiy of the Settlements and 
Trade of the Europeans m the East and I Pest Indies, Book \ (pp 
176-182, \ol II of the 1776 edition), and Ihe article BANKIPUR on the 
Hiigll in The Impinal Gazetteer of Jndta 
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Its capital, Embden, into a great northern port Among other 
measures, he gave his royal patronage to the Asiatic Trading 
Company, started ist September 1750, and founded the 
Bengahsche Haiiddsgcsellschaft on the 24th Januarj" i 753 ^ 
ihe first of these Companies had a capital of ^^170, 625, 
but si\ ships sent successively to China only defrayed their 
own expenses, and yielded a profit of 10 per cent m seven 
}eais The Bengal Company of Embden proaed still more 
unfortunate, its existence was summed up m two expeditions 
irhich did not pay, and a long and costly lawsuit - 

The failure of Frederick the Great’s efforts to secure for 
Prussia a share m the India trade, resulted to some extent 
from the jealousy of the rival European Companies m India 
Ihe Dutch, French, and English pilots refused to show the 
way up the dangerous Hugh river to the Embden ships, ‘or 
any other not belonging to powers already established m 
India.’^ It is due to the European Companies to state that in 
thus refusing pilots to the new-comers, they were carrying out 
the orders of the Native Government of Bengal to which they 
M ere then strictly subject ‘ If the Germans come here,’ the 
Nawib had written to the English merchants on a rumour of 
the first Embden expedition reaching India, ‘ it will be very 
bad for all the Europeans, but for you worst of all, and you 
wall afterw ards repent it , and I shall be obliged to stop all 
j our trade and business Therefore take care that these 
German ships do not come ’ ‘ God forbid that they should 

come,’ w'as the pious response of the President of the English 
Council , ‘ but should this be the case, I am m hopes they 
will be either sunk, broke, or destroyed ' 

They came nevertheless, and some years later the English 
Court of Directors complain that their Bengal servants are 
anxious to trade pnvately wath the Embden Company ‘ If 
any of the Prussian ships,’ wrote the Court, ‘ want the usual 
assistance of water, provisions, or real necessaries, they are to 
be supplied according to the customs of nations in amity one 
w ith the other But you are on no pretence whatsoever to 
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' These dates are taken from Carlyle’s Frederick the Great, vol u pp 
367, 368 (ed 1864) Carlyle’s account of the Embden Companies is un 
fortunatel) of slight historical value 

- The commercial details of these Companies are given by the Abbe 
Rajnal, op cti u pp 201, 202 

3 Despatch from the Calcutta Council to the Court of Directors, dated 
6th September 1754, para ii 

■* Letter from the Naivab of Alurshidabad Bengal Consultations of iptb 
August 1751 
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have any dealings with them, or give the least assistance in 
their mercantile affairs 'Ihe truth is that the German Com- 
pany had effected an entrance into IJengal, and found the 
French, English, and Dutch merchants quite willing to trade 
with It on their private account But the German invest- 
ments were made without experience, and the Embden Com- 
pany was before long sacrificed by the Prussian king to the 
exigencies of his European diplomacy 

The last nation of Europe to engage m maritime trade with 
India was Sweden When the Ostend Company was sus- 
jiended, a number of us servants were thrown out of cm 
ploymcnt Mr Henry Komng, of Stockholm, took advantage 
of their knowledge of the hast, and obtained a charter for 
the ‘Swedish Company,’ dated 13th June 1731 This Com 
pany was reorgani 7 ed m 1806, but did little , and after many 
troubles, disappeared from India 

Such IS a summary of the efforts by European nations to 
obtain a share m the India trade The Portuguese failed, 
because they attempted a task altogether beyond their strength , 
the conquest and the conversion of India Iheir memorials 
arc the epic of the Lusiad, the death-roll of the Inquisition, 
an indigent half-caste population, and three decayed patches 
of temtory on the Bombay coast The Dutch failed on the 
Indian continent, because their trade was based on a monopoly 
which It was impossible to maintain, except by great and 
costly armaments Their monopoly, how'ever, still flourishes 
m their isolated island dominion of Java The French failed, 
in spite of the bnihancy of their arms and the genius of their 
generals, from want of steady support at home Their ablest 
Indian servants fell victims to a corrupt Court and a careless 
people Iheir surviving settlements disclose that talent for 
careful administration which, but for French monarchs and 
their ministers and their mistresses, might have been dis- 
played throughout a wide Indian Empire 

'The German Companies, w’hether Austrian or Prussian, 
were sacrificed to the diplomatic necessities of their royal 
patrons in Europe , and to the dependence of the German 
States in the wars of the last century upon the Maritime 
Powers But the German people has never abandoned the 
struggle The share m the Indian trade w'hich Prussian King 

’ Letter from the Court of Directors to the Calcutta Council, March 25, 
1756, pirn 71 
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and Austrian Kaiser failed to grasp in the i8tli centurj^, has 

been gradually acquired by German merchants in our own day 

An important part of the commerce of Calcutta and Bombay Revival of 

IS now conducted by German firms , German mercantile agents German 
, o ■■ , , , 1 1 trade m 

are to be found in the nee districts, the jute districts, the in^n 
cotton districts , and persons of German nationality have rapidly 
increased in the Indian Census returns 

England emerged the pnze-winner from the long contest of Causes of 
the European nations for India Her success was partly the irf 

good gift of fortune, but chiefly the result of four elements m India 
the national character There was — first, a marvellous patience 
and self-restraint in refusing to enter on territorial conquests 
or projects of Indian aggrandizement, until she had gathered 
strength enough to succeed Second, an indomitable per- 
sistence in those projects once they were entered on , and a 
total incapacity, on the part of her servants in India, of 
being stopped by defeat Third, an admirable mutual con- 
fidence of the Company’s servants in each other in times of 
trouble Fourth, and chief of all, the resolute support of the 
English nation at home England has never doubted that 
she must retrieve, at whatever strain to herself, every disaster 
which may befall Englishmen m India , and she has never 
sacrificed the work of her Indian servants to the exigencies of 
her diplomacy in Europe She was the only European power l-ixed 
which unconsciously but absolutely carried out these two 
principles of policy The result of that policy, pursued dunng indn 
tw 0 and a half centunes, is the British India of to-day 

The extent to which the chief continental nations of Europe Europenn 
now resort to British India, may be inferred from the following 
figures These figures are exclusive of Europeans in French issi 
and Portuguese temtorj, and in the Native States Germans 
numbered 655 m 1872, and 1170 in 1881 , French, 631 in 
1872, and 1013 in 1881 , Portuguese, 426 m 1872, and 147 
in 1881, Italians, 282 in 1872, and 788 in 1881, Greeks, 

127 in 1872, and 195 in 1881 , Swedes, 73 m 1872, and 337 
in 1881 , Russians, 45 m 1872, and 204 in 1881 , Dutch, 

70 in 1872, and 79 in 1S81 , Norwegians, 58 in 1S72, and 
358 in i88t , Danes, 45 m 1872, and 126 in 1881 , Spaniards, 

32 in 1872, and 87 in 1881 , Belgians, 20 in 1872, and 180 
111 1881, Swiss, 19 in 1872, and 87 in 1S81 , Turks, 18 in 
1S72, and 355 in 1881, Austrians, 53 in 1872, and 296 m 
18S1 
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CHAPIER XV 

HISTORY OF BRITISH RULE (1757 TO 1SS5 A.D ) 

The political history of the BnUsh m India begins in the rSth 
century with the French wars m the Karndtik Fort St George, 
the nucleus of Madras, founded by Francis Day in 1639, was 
our earliest possession The French settlement of Pondichem, 
about 100 miles iow'er down the Coromandel coast, was estab 
lished m 1674, and for many years the English and French 
traded side by side without rivalr)- or territorial ambition The 
English paid a rent of 1200 pagodas {;£5oo) to the deputies 
of the Mughal Empire when Aurangzeb anneved the south, and 
on two occasions bought off a besieging army by a heaiy bribe 

After the death of Aurangzeb in 1707, the whole of 
Southern India became practically independent of Delhi In 
the Deccan Proper, the Nizdm-ul-Mulk founded a hereditar} 
dynasty, with Haidardbdd for its capital, which exercised a 
nominal authority o\er the entire soutli The Kamdtik, or the 
lowdand tract betw'een the central plateau and the eastern sea, 
wns ruled by a deputy of the Nizdm, known as the Nawdb 
of Arcot Farther south, Trichinopoli was the capital of a 
Hindu Rajd , Tanjore formed another Hindu kmgdom under 
a degenerate descendant of SivajL Inland, Mysore was 
gradually grow'ing into a third Hindu State, while e\eryr\here 
local chieftains, called fdlegdrs or natks^ were in semi-inde- 
pendent possession of citadels or hill-forts These represented 
the fief-holders of the ancient Hindu kingdom of Vijajanagar, 
and many of them had maintained a practical independence 
since Its fall m 1565 

Such was the condition of affairs m Southern India when 
w'ar broke out between the English and the French in Europe 
m 1744 Dupleix was at that time Go\ernor of Pondichem, 
and Chve was a 3mung writer at Madras An Enghsh fleet 
first appeared on the Coromandel coast, but Dupleix, by a 
judicious present, induced the Naw^b of Arcot to interpose 
and prevent hostilities In 1746, a French squadron amied, 
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under llic command of La liourdonmi*; Madras MirrcndcK d 
almost without a blow, and the only scllltiiKul h ft to the 
12 nghsh was Fort St David, .a few miles soulli of J’ondif lu in, 
where Clue and a few other fugitucs sought shelter. 'J he 
Xawab, faithful to his impartial policj, marehed with 10,000 
men to druc the French out of Madras, but was defeat! rl, 
In 174S, an English fleet armed under Admiral /'o'! uwii, 
and a'tcmpted the siege of Pondichern, while a land force* 
cooperated under Major Lawrence, \ hose name after;, ard, 
became associated v ith that of Clue J he Irerich repiil'cd 
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victory of Wandcwash over the French General, Lally, and 
proceeded to invest Pondichern, ^\hlch was starved into 
capitulation in January 1761 A few months later the hill- 
fortress of Ginjee (Gingi) also surrendered.^ In the words 
of Orme ‘That day terminated the long hostilities between 
the two rival European pow'crs m Coromandel, and left not a 
single ensign of the French nation avow’ed by the authority 
of Its Government in any part of India ’ - 

Meanwhile, the narrative of British conquest shifts with 
Clive to Bengal The first English settlement near the Gangetic 
estuary w'as Pippli m Orissa, at which the East India Com- 
pany was permitted to trade in 1634, five years before the 
foundation of Madras The river on which Pippli stood has 
since silted up, and the verj' site of the English settlement is 
now a matter of conjecture. In 1640, a factory was opened at 
Hiiglf, in 1642, at Balasor, and in 1681, Bengal w'as erected 
into a separate presidency, though still subordinate to Madras 
The name of Calcutta is not heard of in the Company’s records 
till 1686, when Job Chamock, the English chief, was forced to 
quit Hdgll by the deputy of Aurangzeb, and settled lower down 
the nver on the opposite bank There he acquired a grant of 
the three petty villages of Sutanati, Gobindpur, and Kal/ghdt 
(Calcutta), and founded the ongmal Fort William in 1696 

At the time of Aurangzeb’s death, in 1707, the Nawdb or 
Governor of Bengal was Murshid KuH Kh 4 n, known also m 
European history as Jafar Khdn By birth a Brdhman, and 
brought up as a slav'e in Persia, he united the administrative 
ability of a Hindu with the fanaticism of a renegade Hitherto 
the capital of Bengal had been at Dacca, on the eastern 
frontier of the empire, whence the piratical attacks of the 
Portuguese and of the Arakanese or Maghs could be most 
easily checked Murshid Kulf Khdn transferred his residence 
to Murshiddbid, in the immediate neighbourhood of Kisim- 
bdzdr, which was then the chief emporium of the Gangetic trade 
The English, the French, and the Dutch had each factories at 
Kasimbdzdr, as well as at Dacca, Patni, and Maldah But 

1 A full nccount of Gingi is gi\en, sitb verbo, in The Impenal Gazetteer 
of India In like manner, the local history of each Presidencj, Province, 
or town IS treated m the separate article upon it, and can therefore onlj bo 
very briefly sunimanzed here. Thus, with regard to Calcutta, the reader 
IS referred to article CALCUTTA m The Imperial Gazetteer of India 

* Orme’s History of Mihtaij Transactions in Indostan (1803), Madras 
reprint, \ol 11 p 733 (1861) 
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. ilruUa uas the hcad-qinrlcrs of the English, ChandTrn.'igar 
)f the Trench, and Chinsurah of the Dutch 'i hcsc three m ttlc- 
rents ucre situated not far from one another upon reuhes of 
he Hugli, where the n\cr was naaigablc for seagoing 'Inp' 
Takmta is about So miles from the sea , Chandarnag ir, 24 
mles b} n\er abose Calcutta, and Chinsurah, 2 mihs above 
bhandamagar Hugh' town, to which reference has <0 ofn n 
3ccn made, is almost conterminous with Chinsurah, but lu . 
ane mile abose iL 
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the mouth of the Ganges with all the troops they could get 
together Calcutta was reco\^ered with little fighting, and the 
Nawdb consented to a peace which restored to the Company 
all their pnvileges, and gave them ample compensation for 
their losses It is possible that matters might have ended 
thus, if a fresh cause of hostihties had not suddenly arisen 
War had just been declared between the English and French 
m Europe, and Clive, following the traditions of warfare in 
the Karndtik, captured the French settlement of Chandamagar 
The Nawdb Sirdj-ud-Daula, enraged by this breach of the peace 
within his dominions, took the side of the French But Clue, 
acting upon the policy which he had learned from Dupleix, pro- 
vided himself AMth a rival candidate (Mfr Jafar) to the throne 
Undaunted^ he marched out to the grove of Plassey, about 70 
miles north of Calcutta, at the head of 1000 Europeans and 
2000 sepoys, with 8 pieces of artillerj' The Bengal Viceroj’s 
army numbered 35,000 foot and 15,000 horse, with 50 cannon 

Chve IS said to have fought in spite of his Council of 
War The truth is, he could scarcely avoid a battle The 
Nawab attacked with his whole artillerj', at 6 a.m , but Chve 
kept his men well under shelter, ‘lodged m a large grove, 
surrounded with good mud banks ’ At noon the enemy drew 
off into their entrenched camp for dmner Chve only hoped 
to make a ‘ successful attack at night’ "Meanwhile, the enemy 
being probably undressed over their cooking-pots, he sprang 
upon one of their advanced posts, which had given him 
trouble, and stormed ‘ an angle of their camp ’ Several of the 
Nawab’s chief officers fell The Nawdb himself, dismayed by 
the unexpected confusion, fled on a camel , his troops dis- 
persed m a panic, and Chve found he had won a great victory 
IMlr Jafar’s cavalry, which had hovered undecided durmg the 
battle, and had been repeatedly fired on by Chv'e, ‘ to make 
them keep their distance,’ now joined our camp , and the road 
to Murshiddbdd lay open ^ 

The battle of Plassey was fought on June 23, 1757, an 
anniversary afterwards remembered when the Mutiny of 1857 
was at Its height History has agreed to adopt this date as the 
beginning of the British Empire m the East But the imme- 
diate results of the victory were comparatively small, and 
several years passed in hard fighting before even the Bengalis 
would admit the supenonty of the Bntish arms For the 

^ These numbers and the account of the Ixittle are taken by the author 
from Clive’s vis Despatch to the Secret Coriimittee, dated 26lh July 1757 
The quotations are Chve s own words 
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ro'no, t ith an arrut of onh 550 1 uro,u''n< and ^500 sopo)*., 
and the Miir.h-’l arnn tlnpcr-.i.d withnnt ‘-trd mi: a blow Cine 
alv.) do'ij'alcin.d a force Mnitliwardc fiom r.en.:al tmder Colonel t.vcrconir 
1 orcic, in 175') which ret aptured Maeuhpatani from the 1 renrh 
and ] Lrmanenth e'-tahlnhcti Uritnh inlhicnce throui.hont the 
\orihem Circars, snd at the court of Jlaidai.thhl He ncM 
-'ttacheil the' Dutch, the onh other 1 uropcan nation wlu) 
inuht \et prove a rn il to the nn/b>-h He dctealcd tlicin ilcrcats 
lunh In land and water ami their cettleineiit .at Chtmtnrah Dii cli 
c\ cted thenceforth onh on MifTernict 

1 ro’n 1760 iti 17O5, (due wae rn 1 neb ml He had left "^b'nnn 
no M stein of government jn Bengal, but inereh the tr.adition 
that unlmmed sums of morev uighi he c\tr.actcd from the 
native.*. In the terror of the Cnglnh mine In 1761, tl was 
ftumd expedient and |)rofiiable to dethrone Mfr lafar, the 
I nghsh Navvil) of Muryhidalnd, and to suhstmitc his son- 
inlaw, Mir Kasim, in his place. On this occasion, besides ^lir I'.avmi 
private donations, the Knglish rcitived a grant of tlic three 
Dislncls of Bardwdn, Midnapur and Chittagong, estimated to 
jicld a net revenue of lialf a million sterling But Mfr Kdsim 
soon began to show a will of his own, and to ehcrish dreams 
of independence He retired from Miirshidlbad to Mongh}r 
a strong position on the Ganges, commanding the onl> means 
of communication with the north-west There he proceeded 
to organise an armj, drilled and equipped after European 
models, and to carr)’ on intrigues with the Nawab tVazir of 
Oudh He resolved to trj liis strength w'lth the English, and 
found a good pretext 

The Company’s servants claimed the privilege of carrying 
on their private trade throughout Bengal, free from inland 
dues and all imposts. The assertion of this claim caused Mfr Kssim 
affrav s betw een the customs officers of the Navvdb and the 
native traders, who, whether triuj or not, represented that English 
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claims to the property as feudal Suzerain over the Companj 
were contested in 1764 On the 23rd June 1765, when he 
returned to Bengal, a new deed was issued, confirming the 
unconditional jdgir to Lord Chve for ten }ears, with reversion 
afterwards to the Company m perpetuity This deed, havung 
received the Emperor’s sanction on the rath August 1765, gave 
absolute validity to the original jdg'ir grant in favour of Lord 
Chve It transferred, in reversion, to the Company the 
Twenty-four Pargands as a perpetual property based upon ^ jdgir 
grant The sum of Rs 222,958, the amount at which the land 
was assessed when first made ov'er to the Company in 1757, 
was paid to Lord Chve from 1765 until his death in 1774, 
when the whole proprietary right reverted to the Companj * 

In 1758, Chve was appointed by the Court of Directors the 
first Governor of all the Company’s settlements m Bengal - 


' For a fall account of tlie (liffcrent grants, and the powers granted h} 
them, see Hunter’s Statistical 4 cccni>tt of B'li^al, \ol 1 (Twentv Fouk 
Farcanas), pp 19, 20 

- Governors and Governors General of India under the Evsr 
India Comeanv, 1758-1858 


1758 lADrd Clue, Governor 
1760 Mr Z Hoi well {/r<7 /fw ) 
1760 Mr Vansittart 
1765 Lord Clive (second time) 

1767 Harry 'V erelst 
1769 John Cartier 
1772 JVarren Hastings (first Cover 
nor General, 1774} 

1785 Sir John Maepherson (/>rv 
tun ) 

17S6 Marquis of Cornwallis 
1793 Sir John Shore (Lord Teign 
mouth) 

179S Sir Alured Clarke {/Vrn tern ) 
1798 Lord Mornington (Marquis 
VVellesle) ) 

1805 Marqmsof Comvvallis(second 
time) 

VicEROvs OF India uni 

1858 Earl Canning 

1862 Earl of Elgin 

1863 SirR Napier, aftervvardsLord 
NapierofMagdala(/ru/e/« ) 

1863 Sir \Tilham Denison {pro 
tern ) 

1S64 Sir John l^vvrence {Lord 
Law rence) 


1S05 Sir George Barlow [froUm ) 
1807 Elarl of Minto 
1S13 Earl of Moira, Marquis of 
Hastings 

1823 John Adam {pro tern ) 

1823 Lord Amherst 
1S2S Mr Butterworth Ba)le} {pro 
tern ) 

1828 Lord \Yitliam Cavendish 
Bentinck 

1S35 Sir Chas Metcalfe,aftenvards 
Lord Metcalfe (pro tern ) 
1836 Earl of Auckland 
1842 Ear] of Ellenborough 
1844. Viscount Hardinge. 

1848 Earl (afterwards Marquis) of 
Dalhousie 
1856 Earl Canning 

t THE Crown, 1858-85 

1869 Earl of Mayo 
1872 Sir John Strachey (pro tern ) 
1872 Lord Napier of Merchistoun 
(pro tern ) 

1872 Earl of Northbrook 
1876 EarlofLjtton 
18S0 Marquis of Ripon. 

1 884- Lord Duffenn 
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Two powers threatened hostilities On the west, the Shdhzdda 
or Imperial prince, known aften\ards as the Emperor Shah 
Alam, with a mixed anny of Afghdns and Mardthds, and 
supported by the Nawdb Wazir of Oudh, w'as advancing his 
own claims to the Province of Bengal In the south, the 
influence of the French under Lally and Bussy w^as over- 
shadowing the British at Madras 

The vigour of Clive exercised a decisive eftect in both direc- 
tions Mir Jafar was anxious to buy off the Shahzdda, who had 
already invested Patnd But Clive marched in person to the scatters 
rescue, wath an army of only 450 Europeans and 2500 sepoys, 
and the Mughal army dispersed without striking a blow Clive 
also despatched a force southwards from Bengal under Colonel orercomcs 
Forde, in 1759, which recaptured Masulipatam from the French, 
and permanently established British influence throughout the 
Northern Circars, and at the court of Haidardb^d He next 
attacked the Dutch, the only other European nation who » 
might yet prove a rival to the Enghsh He defeated them defeats 
both by land and water , and their settlement at Chinsurah Dutch 
existed thenceforth only on sufferance 

From 1760 to 1765, Chve was an England He had left Misman- 
no system of government an Bengal, but merely the tradition 
that unlimited sums of money might be extracted from the 
natives by the terror of the Enghsh name In 1761, it was 
found expedient and profitable to dethrone Mfr Jafar, the 
English Naw^b of Murshidabdd, and to substitute his son- 
in-law, Mfr Kisim, in his place On this occasion, besides NIr Kasim 
private donations, the English received a grant of the three 1751^’ 
Districts of Bardwdn, Midnapur, and Chittagong, estimated to 
yield a net revenue of half a million sterling But Mfr K^sim 
soon began to show a will of his own, and to chensh dreams 
of independence He retired from Murshid^bdd to Monghyr 
a strong position on the Ganges, commanding the only means 
of communication with the north-west There he proceeded 
to organize an army, drilled and equipped after European 
models, and to carry on intrigues with the Nawab Wazir of 
Oudh He resolved to try his strength with the Enghsh, and 
found a good pretext 

The Company’s servants claimed the privilege of carrying 
on their private trade throughout Bengal, free from inland 
dues and all imposts The assertion of this claim caused Mir Kasim 
affrays between the customs officers of the Nawdb and fhp 
native traders, who, whether truly or not, represented that English 
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they were acting on behalf of the servants of the Compinj 
'Jhe Nawdb alleged that his civil authority was everj'where set 
at nought The majority of the Council at Calcutta would 
not listen to his complaints The Governor, Mr Vansittart, 
and Warren Hastings, then a junior member of Council, 
attempted to effect some compromise But the controversy 
had become too hot The Nawdb’s officers fired upon an 
English boat, and forthw'ith all Bengal rose in arms Two 
thousand of our sepovs were cut to pieces at Patnd, about 200 
Englishmen, who there and in various other parts of the 
Province fell into the hands of the Muhammadans, were 
massacred ^ 

But as soon as regular warfare commenced, Mir Kdsiin met 
with no more successes His trained regiments were defeated 
m two pitched battles by Major Adams, at Gheriah and at 
Udhandla (Oodcynullah) , and he himself took refuge with the 
Nawdb Wazfr of Oudh, who refused to deliver him up 7 ’his 
led to a prolongation of the war Shdh Alam, who had suc- 
ceeded his father as Delhi Emperor, and Shujd-ud-Dauld the 
Nawdb Wazlr of Oudh, united their forces, and threatened 
Patnd, which the English had recovered A more formidable 
danger appeared in the English camp, in the form of the first 
sepoy mutiny This was quelled by Major (afterwards Sir 
Hector) Munro, w’ho ordered 24 of the ringleaders to be blow n 
from guns — an old Mughal punishment. In 1764, Major 
Munro won the decisive battle of Baxdr, wffiich laid Oudh at 
the feet of the conquerors, and brought the Mughal Emperor 
a suppliant to the English camp 

Meanwhile, the Council at Calcutta had twice found the 
opportunity they loved of selling the government of Bengal 
to a new Nawab But in 1765, Clive (now Baron Clive of 
Plassey m the peerage of Ireland) amved at Calcutta, as 
Governor of Bengal for the second time Tw'o landmarks 
stand out m his policy First, he sought the substance, 
although not the name, of territorial power, under the fiction 
of a grant from the Mughal Emperor Second, he desired 
to purify the Company’s service, by prohibiting illicit gams, 
and by guaranteeing a reasonable pay from honest sources 
In neither respect were his plans carried out by his immediate 
successors But the beginning of our Indian rule dates from 

1 The massacre of Pntnd is tlescrihed in sufTicicnt detail under article 
Patna District in T/itr fmpenal Gazetteer of India, and in Hunter’s 
Slaltslual Account of Bengal, 'io\ xi pp Jl ct se^ 
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'iccoiul governorship of Clue, as our miiitar) supremaej 
Ind ilnkd from liis Mclor) at Phs'-e) 

Cine landed, advanced rajndly up from Calcutta to Allah- Clue’s 
di Id. and there settled in ]ierson the fate of nearl) half of G^ngaIc^^ 
India Oudh was given back to the Naw.-ib ^\arlr, on condi- vnllc}, 
non of his pajing half a million sterling towards the cvpenses 
of the war 1 he Provinces of Mlahilvidand Korn, ^ forming 
the eroater part of the Doib, were banded over to Sindh Mam, 
the Delhi Emperor, who m his turn granted to the Comjiany 
the dt-^uu or fiscal administration of Bengal, Behar, and Punnl 
Orissa, '(Mth the jurisdiction of the Northern Circars A 
jmppet Xawib was still maintained at Murslnddbdd, with an 1765 
iniiual allowance from us of ^600,000 Half that amount, or 
about ;;C3oo,ooo, we jiaid to the Emperor as trilwUc from 
]?cngal - I hus was constituted the dual sjstcm ot Govern- 
ment, b\ which the English received the revenues of Bengal 
and undertook to maintain the arm\ , while the cnmin.al juris- 
diction, or rizijun/, was vested in the Naw.-ib Jn Indian 
phraseologv, the Companj was and the Naw.ib w.as 

ti'Zivti d he actual collection of the revenues still remained 
for some jears tn the hands of native officials 

Clive’s other great task was the reorganization of the Com- Clue’s 
pany’s service Ml the officers, cnil .and militarj .alike, " ere 
tainted with the common corruption T heir legal salanesvvere of the 

inltrv’ und quite insufficient for a livelihood But they had Compmj’s 
• ^ ^ service 

been pennilted to augment them, sometimes a hundred-fold, 1766 

bj means of private trade and gifts from the native powers 

Despite the united resistance of the civil servants, and an 

actual mutiny of two hundred niilitar)' officers, Clive carried 

through his reforms Pnvatc trade and the receipt of presents 

were prohibited for the future, while a substantial increase of 

pa) was provided out of the monopoly of salt 

Lord Clive quitted India for the third and last time m 1767 Dual sys 
Betw een that date and the gov'emorship of Warren Hastings admim- 
in 1 772, little of importance occurred in Beng.al beyond the struion 
ternble famine of 1770, which is officially reported to have H67-7-J 
swept aw .ay one-third of the inhabitants The dual system 
of government, established in 1765 by Clive, had proved a 

V The ‘ Corah ’ of the E I Company’s records , the capital of an ancient 
Muhammadan governorship, now a decajed town in Fatehpur District 
See article Kora in flu Imperial GazetUer of India 

- JTic exact sums were Sikka Rs 5,386,131 to the Nawdb, and Sikka 
Rs 2,600,000 to the Emperor 
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failure Warren Hastings, a tried servant of the Company, 
distinguished alike for intelligence, for probit), and for know- 
ledge of onental manners, was nominated Governor by the 
Court of Directors, with express instructions to carry out a 
Dull predetermined senes of reforms In their own words, the 
abohScd resolved to ‘stand forth as dhudn, and to take upon 

1772 themselves, by the agency of their own servants, the entire 
care and administration of the revenues ’ In the execution 
of this plan, Hastings removed the exchequer to Calcutta from 
Murshidabad, w'hich had up to that time remained the revenue 
head-quarters of Bengal He also appointed European officers, 
under the now familiar title of Collectors, to superintend the 
revenue collections and preside in the courts 
Warren Clive had laid the territorial foundations of the British 
1772-^5'’ Eftipire in Bengal Hastings may be said to have created a 
Bntish administration for that Empire The wars forced on 
him by Native Powers in India, the clamours of his masters in 
England for money, and the virulence of Sir Philip Francis with 
a faction of his colleagues at the Council table in Calcutta, 
Ilivadmi retarded the completion of his schemes But the manuscript 
rcfomis'^ records disclose the patient statesmanship and indomitable 
industr)' w hich he brought to bear upon them From r 765 to 
1772, Clive’s dual system of government, by corrupt native 
underlings and rapacious English chiefs, prevailed Thirteen 
jears were now spent by Warren Hastings in experimental 
efforts at rural administration by means of English officials 
(1772-85) The completion of the edifice was left to his suc- 
cessor But Hastings was the administrativ'e organi/er, as 
Clive had been the temtonal founder, of our Indian Empire 
Hasting,’ Hastings’ true fame as an Indian ruler rests on his admini- 
pol^c) strative work He reorganized the Indian service, reformed 
naiivc every branch of the revenue collections, created courts of 

powers justice and some semblance of a police History remembers 

his name, however, not for his improvements in the internal 
administration, but for his bold foreign policy, and for the 
crimes into which it led him From 1772 to 1774. he was 
^\^rrcn Governor of Bengal, from the latter date to 1785, he was 
iksiings Governor- General, presiding over a Council nomi- 

(<ovemor nated, like himself, under a statute of Parliament known 
f>j;ncral, Regulating Act (1773) In his domestic polic) ht 

was greatly hampered by the opposition of his colleague in 
council, Sir Philip Francis. But in his external relations with 
Oudh, with the Marathds, and with Haidar All, he was 

gcncrallj able to compel assent to his views 
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III'^ rohiions with the mii\c powers, like liis domestic i"" 
])ohc\, formed n well con si ck red scheme llnslings Ind 
find moncj for the Court of Directors in Enghnd, whose 
thirst for the weiltli of Indii was not less keen, although more 
decorous, than that of their sonants in Bengal He had 
also to protect the Com]ian\ 's icrnton from the Natne 
Power', winch, it he had not destrojed them, would ha\c 
annihilated him An honest man under such circumstances 
might he led into questionable measures Hastings in his 
personal dealings, and as regards liis personal gains, seems to 
ha\c been a high niiiuled Englisli gentleman But as an 
Anglo Indian statesman, he shared the la\it) which he saw 
practised b\ the name potentates wiUi whom he had to deal 
Parts of his jiolicv were \chcmcntl\'‘assailLd in Parliament, and 
cannot be upheld b> right thinking men It is the object of the 
present summarj neither to attack nor to defend his measures, 
l)Ut to gne a short account of them as a connected whole 

\\ arren II ustings had in the first place to make Bengal pay IHsimgs 
I Ins he could not do under Clue’s dual sjstcm of administra 
lion \Micn he abolished that double sjstcm, he cut down paj 
the Nawdb’s allowance to one-half,, and so saved about 
;^i 60,000 a >car In defence of this act, it maj be stated 
that the titular Nawdb, being then a minor, had ceased to render 
c\cn anj nominal sen ice for his enormous pension. Clive had 
himself reduced the original _j^6oo,ooo to ^,{^450, 000 on the 
accession of a new Nawdb in 1766, and the grant was again 
cut down to ;;^35o,ooo on a fresh succession in 1769' The 
allowance had practically been of a fluctuating and personal 
character - Its further reduction in the case of the new- child- 
Nawdb had, morco\cr, been expressly ordered by the Court 
of Directors six months before Hastings took ofhee 

Hastings’ next financial stroke was the sale of Allahdbad and Sells 
Kora Provinces to the Warir of Oudh d hese Provinces had 
been assigned by Clive, in his partition of the Gangetic valley, 1773 
to the Emperor Shdh Alam, together w ith a tribute of about 
;^30o,ooo (26 /ai/is of rupees), m return for the grant of 
Bengal to the Company But the Emperor nad now' been 

1 The detailed history of these transactions, and a sketch of each of the 
14 Nawabs of Bengal from 1704 to 1S84, %\ill be found under District Mur- 
shid-lbdd, vol K pp 1^2-1^$ o^ liunlci's S/afisttca/ Account of 

® See separate agreements ^\lth the successive Nauabsof 30th September 
1765, 19th May 1766, and 21st March 1770, in each of which the grant is 
to the Nawab, without mention of heirs or successors — Aitchison’s Treaties 
and Enjagcin-’iits, vol 1 pp S ^~59 k*! 1S76) 
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seized by the Marithds. Hastings held that His Majesty 
was no longer independent, and that it would be a fatal policy 
for the British to pay money to the Mardthas in Northern 
India, i\hen it was evident that they would soon have to fight 
Withholds them in the south He therefore withheld the tribute of the 
Emperor’s -3^300,000 from the puppet Emperor, or rather from his 
tnbute Mardthd custodians. 

Clive, at the partition of the Gangetic \alle> in 1765, assigned 
the Provinces of Allahdbdd and Kora to the Emperor Ihe 
Emperor, now in the hands of the Mardthds, had made them 
over to his new masters. Warren Hastings held that by so 
doing His Majesty had forfeited his title to these Pro\inces 
Hastings accordingly resold them to the Wazir of Oudh By 
this measure he freed the Company from a military charge of 
nearly half a million sterling (40 lAkhs of rupees), and obtained 
a price of over half a million (50 MUts) for the Companj 
The Ro The sale included the loan of the Bntish troops to subdue 
Bohilld Afghdns, who held a large tract in those Provinces 
^ ever since Ahmad Shdh’s desolating invasion m 1761 The 
Rohillds were foreigners, and had cruelly lorded it over the 
peasantrj' ^ They now resisted bravely, and w ere crushed w ith 
the merciless severity of Asiatic warfare by the 'Wazi'r of Oudh, 
aided by his British troops By these measures Warren Hastings 
bettered the finances of Bengal to the extent of a million 
sterling a year on both sides of the account , but he did so at 
the cost of treaties and pensions granted by his predecessor 
Clive 


Plunder He further improv'ed the financial position of the Companj 
ofChait by what IS known as the plunder of Chait Singh and the 
jygo ’ Begam of Oudh Chait Singh, the Rijd of Benares, had grown 
rich under Bntish protection He resisted the demand of 
AVarren Hastings to subsidize a militarj' force, and an alleged 
correspondence with the enemies of the Bntish Government led 
to his arrest He escaped, headed a rebellion, and was crushed 
His estates were forfeited, but transferred to his nephew sub- 
ject to an increased tnbute ® 

Hastings The Begam, or Queen-Mother, of Oudh was charged with 
abetting the Benares Rdjd m his rebellion A heavj fine was 
Be^m, laid upon her, w'hich she resisted to the utmost But after 
17§2 

I For the history of the RohiUl Afghdns, on vhotn much sentiment 
has been needlesslj lavished, see article BAREiiiY District, TheJmpenai 
Gazetteer of huita, and other Districts of Rohilkhand 
- See The Imfenal Gazetteer of India, articles Benares District and 
Benares Estate. 
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cruel pressure on herself and iht eiinudi'i of hr r lion ,> liolrl, 
o\er a million sterling v.as extorted for the I'mgIrJi (toiiipnity. 

On his return to England, Warren Jh'duv//, nopfnOixl, 
in 1/86, b} the House of Commom for tht'e ,inr) ot)i* t lA)'"// A '''' > 

acts of oppression. He v.as solemnly tried by the Hoiro of ***'' 
Lords, and the proceedings dragged them ei/e. out fo’' '■‘./fj) 

/ttR.S — nd 'Thr'^. fnrm fif ihr> rnr. f /'/hi.r h /I 
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LORD CORNWA/JJS' WORK. 


It was he, also, who separated the Ainetion« of the 
Collector and Judge 

The system thus organized m Bengal v,j<; afierv/ard'; ev' ili- 
tended to Madras and Bombay, when iho e VnitAdui^ \l‘', (iho " 
acquired temtonal sovereignty But the aehur'/emerU mo I 
familiarly associated with the name of Corn'/, Ah, r, the hot 
manent Settlement of the land revenue of Be^ngah Ijurhi'/ 
four \ears. 1786-os he Iaboj’'ed. witn the helo of tui able 
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idea of a proprietary bod}, and the Court of Directors’ haste 
after fixity, permitted ^ 

Second The second M} sore war of 1790-92 is noteuorth} on two 
accounts Lord Cornwallis, the Go\ crnor-General, led the 

1790-92 British army m person, with a pomp and a magnificence 
of supply w’hich recalled the campaigns of Aurangzeb The 
two great southern powers, the Nizdm of the Deccan 
and the Mardthd confederacy, co-operated as allies of the 
British In the end, Tipil Sultan submitted when Lord 
Cornwallis had commenced to beleaguer his capital He 
agreed to yield one half of his dominions to be dnided 
among the allies, and to pay 3 millions sterling towards 
the cost of the war Ihese conditions he fulfilled, but 
e\er afterwards he burned to be revenged upon his English 
conquerors 


Sir John The penod of Sir John Shore’s rule as Goiemor-General, 
from 1793 to 179S, was uneientful In 1798, Lord Moming- 
ton, better knowm as the Marquis of Wellesle}, am%ed in 
India, already inspired with imperial projects which were 
destined to change the map of the countr}' Momington was 
the friend and favourite of Pitt, from whom he is thought 
to have denied his far-reaching political vision, and his 
JHrqins of antipathy to the French name From the first he laid down 
1798TS05 ^ guiding pnnciple, that the English must be the one 
paramount power m the peninsula, and that native pnnees 
could only retain the insignia of soiereignty b} surrendering 
their political independence The history' of India since his 
time has been but the gradual development of this pohc}, 
which received its finishing touch when Queen Victoria 
w'as proclaimed Empress of India on the ist of Januarj' 
18772 


French To frustrate the possibility of a French invasion of India, 
led by Napoleon in person, was the governing idea of 

1798-1800 , Permanent Settlement wll be referred to m greater detail, and 

Its practical working exhibited, under the Administratire chapter 

- An admirable account of Lord Welleslej’s policy mil be found in the 
Despatch of the Go\emor-General in Council tb the Secret Committee 
of the Court of Directors, dated Fort William, 12th April 1S04 This 
Despatch extends to 791 paragraphs, and covers all the great Indian ques- 
tions of that eventful penod It was pnnted b} John Stockdale, Picca 
dilly, in 1S05, as a quarto volume, entitled, History of all the Events ami 
Transactions ivlnch have taken place in India, etc It will continue to 
form the most authentic record of anj Governor Generalship of India, 
uiitd the seal is taken off Lord Dalhousie’s long closed dianes 
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Hts work m Northern India was at first easy By the 
treaty of Lucknow m 1801, he made us territorial rulers as far 
as the heart of the present North-Western Provinces, and 
established our political influence in Oudh Beyond those 
limits, the northern branches of the Mardthds practically 
held sway, with the pujipet Emperor m their hands Lord 
Wellesley left them untouched for a few years, until the 
second Marathd war (1802-04) gave him an opportunity for 
dealing effectively with their nation as a whole 

In Southern India, Lord Wellesley quickly perceived 
that the Muhammadan Nizam at Haidarabdd stood in 
need of his protection, and he converted him into a useful 
follower throughout the succeeding struggle The other 
Muhammadan power of the south, Tipii Sultan of Mysore, 
could not be so easily handled Lord Wellesley resolved to 
crush him, and had ample provocation for so doing 1 he third 
power of Southern India — namely, the Hindu Marathd con- 
federacy— was so loosely organized that Lord Wellesley seems 
at first to have hoped to live on terras w'lth it When several 
vears of fitful alliance had convinced him that he had to 
choose between the supremacy of the Marathas or of the 
British in Southern India, he did not hesitate in his decision 

Lord Wellesley first addressed himself to the weakest of 
the three southern powers, the Nizdm at Haidarabdd Here 
he won a diplomatic success, which turned a possible rival into 
a subservient ally The French battalions at Haidarabdd 
were disbanded, and the Nizdm bound himself by treaty ^ not 
to take any European into his service without the consent of 
the English Government, — a clause since inserted m everj^ 
leading engagement entered into wath Native Powers 

Wellesley next turned the whole weight of his resources 
against Tipii, whom Cornwallis had defeated, but had not sub- 
dued Tipd’s intngues with the French w'ere laid bare, and he 
was given an opportunity of adhering to the new subsidiary 
system On his refusal, w'ar was declared, and Wellesley came 
dow'n m viceregal state to Madras to organize the expedition in 
person, and to watch over the course of events One English 
army marched into Mysore from Madras, accompanied by a 
contingent from the Nizdm Another advanced from the 
western coast Tipii, after a feeble resistance m the field, retired 
into Senngapatam, and, when his capital was stormed, died 
fighting bravely in the breach, 1799 Since the battle of Plassey 

^ Dated ist September 1798 — Aitchison’s Treaties and Engagemen's, 
vol V pp 173-176 (ed 1S76) 
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no c\ent liad so greatly impressed the niti\c imagination asr-illof 
the capture of Scringipatain, which won for General Harris ^ fani"f -99 
Ijccragc, and for \\ ellcsley an Insh Marquisate 

In dealing with the territories of Tipu, \\ elleslcy acted with 
moderation '1 he central portion, forming the old Stale of 
Mysore, was restored to an infant rcprcsentatiae of the Hindu 
Rijis, whom Haidar AU had dethroned, the rest of Tipu’s 
dominions was partitioned between the Ni/am, the Mardthds, 
and the English At about the same time, the Karndtik, or 
the part of South eastern India ruled b> the Nawdb of Arcot, 
and also the pnncipahl) of Tanjore, were placed under direct 
llriiish administration, thus constituting the Madras Presidency 
almost as it has existed to the present day The sons of the 
slam 1 ipd were treated by Lord Wellesley with paternal tender- 
ness d hey recened a magnificent allowance, with semi-royal 
establishment, first at Vellore, and afterwards in Calcutta 
'I he last of them, Prince Ghulam Muhammad, w'as long well 
knowTi as a public spirited ciii 7 cn of Calcutta, and an active 
Tustice of the Peace He died only a few years ago (about 
1 S77) 

'1 he Marathas had been the nominal allies of the English The Mar 
in both their wars with Iipii But they had not rendered 
actne assistance, nor were they secured to the English 
side as the Nizam now’ was The Marathd powers at this 
time were five in number The recognised head of the con- 
federacy was the Peshwa of Poona, who ruled the hill country' 
of the Western Ghdts, the cradle of the Mardtha race. The 
fertile Province of Gujardt was annually hamed by the horse- 
men of the Gdekwdr of Barodn In Central India, tw’o military' 
leaders, Sindhia of Gwalior and Holkar of Indore, alternately 
licld the pre-cminency Towards the east, the Bhonsla Rdja 
of Nagpur reigned from Berar to the coast of Orissa 

Wellesley laboured to bring these several Mardthd pow'ers Welles 
within the net of his subsidiary system In 1802 , the necessities 
of the Peshwd, who had been defeated by Holkar, and driven the Mar- 
as a fugitive into British terntory', induced him to sign the ^^thos 
treaty of Bassein By this he pledged himself to the British 
to hold communications with no Power, European or Native, 
except ourselves He also granted to us Districts for the 
maintenance of a subsidiary force This greatly extended the 
English temtonal influence m the Bombay Presidency But 
It led to the second Mardthd. w'ar, as neither Sindhia nor 
the Rajd of Ndgpur would tolerate the Peshwd’s betrayal of 
Mardthd independence 
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The campaigns which followed are perhaps (lie most 
glorious m the history of tlie British arms m India 1 he 
general plan, and the adequate provision of resources, were due 
to the Marquis of Wellesley, as also the indomitable spirit 
which refused to acknowledge defeat The armies were led 
by Sir Arthur AVellesley (aftenvards Duke of Wellington), and 
General (afterwards Lord) Lake IVellesley operated in the 
Deccan, where, in a few short months, he won the decisne 
victories of Assaye and Argaum, and cajitured Ahmadnagar 
Lake’s campaign in Hindustan w'as no less brilliant, although 
It has received less notice from historians. He won pitched 
battles at AHgarh and J..aswdr/, and took the cities of Delhi 
and Agra He scattered the French troops of Sindhia, and at 
the same time stood forward as the champion of the Mughal 
Emperor m his hereditar)' capital Before the end of 1S03, 
both Sindhia and the Bhonsla Rajd of Ndgpur sued for peace 

Sindhia ceded all claims to the terntory north of the Jumna, 
and left the blind old Emperor Shah Alam once more under 
British protection The Bhonsla forfeited Orissa to the 
English, w'ho had already occupied it with a flying column in 
1803, and Berar to the Nizdm, who gamed a fresh addition 
by every act of complaisance to the British Government 
The freebooter Jaswant Rdo Holkar alone remained in the 
field, supporting his troops by raids through Malwa and 
Rdjputdna. The concluding years of Wellesley’s rule were 
occupied with a senes of operations against Holkar, which 
brought little credit on the British name The disastrous 
retreat of Colonel Monson through Central India (1804) 
recalled memories of the convention of Wargdum, and of the 
destruction of Colonel Baillie’s force by Haidar Alf The 
repulse of Lake m person at the siege of Bhartpur (Bhurt- 
pore) is memorable as an instance of a British army in India 
having to turn back with its object unaccomplished (1S05) 
Bhartpur was not finally taken till 1S27 

Lord Wellesley during his si\ years of office carried out 
almost every part of his territorial scheme In Northern 
India, Lord Lake’s campaigns, 1803-05, brought the North- 
Western Provinces (the ancient Madhya-desha) under Bntish 
rule, together with the custody of the puppet Emperor The 
new Districts were amalgamated with those previously acquired 
from the Nawdb Wazfr of Oudh into the ‘ Ceded and Con- 
quered Provinces.’ This partition of Northern India remained 
till the Sikh w'ars of 1S45 1848-49 gave us the Punjab In 

South-eastern India, we have seen that Lord ^Vellesley’s con- 
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quests constituted the ^Madras Presidency almost as it exists 
at this date In South-western India, the Peshwd was reduced 
to a vassal of the Company But the territories now under 
the Governor of Bombay were not finally built up into their 
present form untd the last Marathd i\ar in i8i8 

Ihe financial strain caused by these great operations of 
Lord Wellesley had meanwhile exhausted the patience of the 
Court of Directors at home In 1805, Lord Cornwallis v as Marquis of 
sent out as Governor-General a second time, with instructions Comwalhs 
to bring about peace at any price, while Holkar was still unsub- 
dued, and \\ ith Sindhia threatening a fresh war But Cornwallis 
was now an old man, and broken down in health Travelling 
up to the north-west during the rainy season, he sank and died 
at Ghdzipur, before he had been ten weeks in the country 

His immediate successor was Sir George Barlow, a civil Sir George 
servant of the Company, v ho as a locum tenens had no alter- 
native but to carry out the commands of his employers 
Under these orders, he curtailed the area of British territory, 
and, in violation of engagements, abandoned the Bijput chiefs 
to the cruel mercies of Holkar and Sindhia. During his 
administration, also, occurred the mutiny of the Madras 
sepoys at Vellore (1806), which, although promptly suppressed, 
sent a shock of insecurity throughout the Empire The feebly 
economical policy of this interregnum proved a most disastrous 
one But, fortunately, the rule soon passed into firmer hands 

Lord Minto, Governor-General from 1807 to 1813, con- Earl of 
sohdated the conquests which Wellesley had acquired His 
only military exploits were the occupation of the island of the 
Mauritius, and the conquest of Java by an expedition which 
he accompanied in person The condition of Central India 
continued to be disturbed, but Lord Minto succeeded in pre- 
venting any violent outbreaks without himself having recourse 
to the sword The Company had ordered him to follow a 
policy of non-intervention, and he managed to obey his orders 
iMthout injurmg the prestige of the British name. Under his 
auspices, the Indian Government opened relations with a new 
set of foreign powers, by sending embassies to the Punjab, to 
Afghdnistdn, and to Persia The ambassadors had been trained 
in the school of Wellesley, and formed, perhaps, the most 
illustrious trio of ‘ politicals ’ whom the Indian services ha\ e 
produced Tiletcalfe W'ent as envoy to the Sikh Court of 
Ranjft Singh at Lahore , Elphinstone met the Shdh of Afghan- 
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istin at Peshd^sar, and Malcolm -was despatched to Persia 
It cannot be said that these missions were fruitful of per- 
manent results, but the}' introduced the Enghsh to a new 
set of diplomatic relations, and nidened the sphere of their 
influence 

Lord The successor of Lord Minto was the Earl of Moira, better 

of known by his later title as the Marquis of Hastings The 
Howling-), Marquis of Hastings completed Lord Wellesley’s conquests 
in Central India, and left the Bombay Presidency almost 
as It stands at present His long rule of nine years, from 
1814 to 1823, wms marked by two wars of the first magnitude — 
namely, the campaigns against the Gdrkhas of Nepdl, and the 
last Mardtha struggle. 

The Gdrkhas, the present ruling race in Nepdl, trace their 
descent from Hindu immigrants and claim a Rdjput origin 
The indigenous inhabitants, called Newars, belong to the 
Indo-Tibetan stock, and profess Buddhism The sovereignty 
of the Gdrkhas dates only from 1767-68, when they 
o\erran the valley of Khatmandu, and gradually extended 
their power over the hills and valleys of Nepdl Organized 
upon a military and feudal basis, they soon became a terror 
to their neighbours, marching east into Sikkim, west into 
Kumdun, and south into the Gangetic plains In the last 
quarter their victims were British subjects (natives of Bengal), 
and It became necessary to check their advance Sir George 
Barlow and Lord Minto had remonstrated in vain, and 
nothing was left to Lord Motra but to take up arms 
Nepdlw-ir, The first campaign of 1814 was unsuccessful After over- 
1814-15 coming the natural difficulties of a malarious climate and 
precipitous hills, our troops were on several occasions fairl> 
worsted by the impetuous bravery of the little Gilrkhas, whose 
heav7 knu es or kukns dealt temble execution But in the cold 
Second weather of 1814, General Ochterlony, who advanced by wav 
cimpvign of the Sutlej, stormed one by one the hill forts which still s^d 
the Himdlajan States, now under the Punjab Government, 
and compelled the Nepal daibdr to sue for peace. In tlit 
following year, 1815, the same general made his brilliant 
march from Patnd into the lofty valley of Khatmandu, and 
finall) dictated the terms which had before been rejected, 
w ilhin a few miles of the capital By the treaty of Segauli, 
adc^ ’ which defines the English relations with Nepfl to the present 
ihnuhvnn Gurkhas withdrew on the south-east from Sikkim , 

iSic ’ and on the south west, from their advanced posts in the outer 
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r^ngc'^ of iho IIimah3n‘^, nliuh cmbicd us to obtain the 
hciUh gning stations of Nairn i-il, [Massuri, and Simla 
Meanwhile, the condition of Central India was c\ery jear The 
becoming more unsatisfactorj '1 he great Maratha chiefs had I’lndiri'-, 
learned to lue as jinnces rather than as prcdator\ leaders '' 
Ijiit their onginal habits of lawlessness were being followed b} 
a new set of freebooters, known as the Pind-irls. <\s opposed to 
the Mamthas, who were at least a Hindu nationahtj bound bj 
the traditions of a united goicrnment, the Pmdaris were merclj 
jiUindcring bands, closel) corresponding to the free companies 
of nicdiaii al b^urope Of no common race, and of no common Pmd m 
religion, the} a\clconied to their ranks the outlaws and broken 
men of all India — \fghans, Marathas, or Jats The} rejire- 
sented the debris of the Mughal Pinpirc, which had not been 
incorporated b\ an} of the local Muhammadan or Hindu 
jiowers that sprang up out of Us rums 1 or a time, indeed, 

It seemed as if the inheritance of the Mughal might pass to 
these armies of banditti In Bengal, similar hordes had 
formed themsehes out of the disbanded Muhammadan troops 
and the Hindu predator} castes But they had been dis- 
jierscd under the Mgorous rule of Warren Hastings In 
Central India, the e\il lasted longer, attained a greater scale, 
and was onl} stamped out b} a regular war 

The Pindan head-quarters were in Malwa, but their depre- 
dations were not confined to Central India, In bands, some- 
times of a few hundreds, some'imcs of man} thousands, they 
rode out on their fora} s as far as the opposite coasts of Madras 
and of Bomba} Ihe most powerful of the Pinddrl captains, rindm 
Amir Khdn, had an organized arm} of many regiments, and 
sc\cral batteries of cannon Iwo other leaders, known as 
Chllu and Karim, at one time paid a ransom to Sindhia of 
Xioo,ooo To suppress the Pindan hordes, who were sup- 
jiorted by the sympathy, more or less open, of all the Mardtha 
chiefs, Lord Hastings (1817) collected the strongest British 
army which had }et been seen in India, numbenng 120,000 
men One -half operated from the north, the other half 
from the south Sindhia was o\erawed, and remained quiet 
Amir Khdn disbanded his arm}, on condition of being 
guaranteed the possession of w’liat is now' the prmcipalit} of 
Tank The remaining bodies of Pindarfs were attacked in Pmdari 
their homes, surrounded, and cut to pieces. Karim threw 
himself upon the mere}' of the conquerors Chftu fled to 
the jungles, and was killed by a tiger 

In the same }ear (1817) and almost in the w>-me month 
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1 lie Marquis of Hastings was succeeded b) Lord Amherst, Mr Achm, 
after llie inler\al of a few months, during which Mr Adam, ^^‘3 
a ci\il scraant, acted as Governor-General The Marilhd 
war in the Peninsula of India was hardly completed when 
our armies had to face new enemies be\ond the sea. Lord I.onl 
Xmhersl’s administration lasted for fi\c years, from 1S23 to 
1S2S It IS known in hislor> by two prominent e\ents, the 
first Burmese war and the capture of Bhartpur 

1 or some ) ears past, our north - eastern frontier had 
been disturbed b\ Burmese raids Burma, or the countrj Ancient 
which fringes the western shore of the Baj of Bengal, 
and runs up the valley of the Irawadi, has a people 
of 1 ibeto- Chinese origin, and a historj' of its own 
Iradition asserts that us civilisation was introduced from 
the coast of Coromandel, bv a people who are supposed 
to prcser\c a trace of their origin in their name of Talaing 
{cf 'Ieling 4 na) However this may be, the Buddhist 
religion, professed by the Burmese at the present da), 
certainly came from India at a very early date. Waves 
of invasion from Siam on the south, and from the wild 
mountains of China in the north, have passed over the land 
1 licsc conquests were marked by the wanton and wholesale 
barbarit) which seems to characterize the libeto Chinese race, 
but the civ'ihsation of Buddhism survived ev'cry shock, and 
flourished around the ancient pagodas European travellers 
m the 15th centur)’ visited Pegu and Tenasserim, which they Burma, 
describe as flourishing seats of maritime trade During the cent 
Portuguese predominance in the East, Arakan in Northern ° 
Burma became an asylum for desperate European adventurers 
With their help, the Arakancse conquered Chittagong on the 
Bengal seaboard, and (under the name of the Maghs) became 
the terror of the Gangetic delta About 1750, a new Burmese 
dynasty arose, founded by Alaung-paya or Alompra, with its 
capital at Ava Alompra’s successors ruled Independent Burma 
until Its anne\ation to British India in 1SS6 ^ 

The dynasty of Alompra, after having subjugated all Burmese 

Burma, and overrun fiSoo) Assam, which was then an mde- 

' , , ments on 

pendent kingdom, began a series of encroachments upon the India 

Bntish Districts As they rejected all peaceful proposals 
with scorn. Lord Amherst was at last compelled to declare 
war in 1824. Little military glory could be gained by beating First Ber- 
the Burmese, who were formidable chiefly from the pestilential 

^ For the history of Burma, see the articles Burma, British, and 
Burma, lM)ni>ENDE\a, m The Imp'nal GazetUer of Inaia 
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character of their countr)’^ One expedition with gunboats 
proceeded up the Brahmaputra into Assam Another marched 
by land through Chittagong into Arakan, as the Bengal 
sepoys refused to go by sea. A third, and the strongest, sailed 
from Madras direct to the mouth of the Irauadi The war 
was protracted over two years After a loss to us of about 
20,000 lives, chiefly from disease, and an expenditure of 
;^i4,ooo,ooo, the King of Ava signed, in 1826, the treaty of 
Yandabu By this he abandoned all claim to Assam, and 
ceded the Provinces of Arakan and Tenassenm, already in the 
military occupation of the British He retained the vhole 
valley of the Irawadi, down to the sea at Rangoon 

The capture of Bhartpur in Central India by Lord Comber- 
mere, in January' 1827, wiped out the repulse which Lake had 
received before that city in January' 1805 A disputed suc- 
cession led to the British intervention Artillery could make 
little impression upon the massive vails of mud But at last 
a breach was effected by mining, and the city was taken by 
storm, thus removing the popular notion throughout India that 
It was impregnable — a notion which had threatened to become 
,a political danger 

The next Governor-General vas Lord William Bentinck, 
who had been Governor of Madras twenty years earlier, at the 
time of the mutiny of Vellore (1806) His seven years’ rule 
(from 1828 to 1835) not signalized by any of those vnctories 
or extensions of territory by which chroniclers measure the 
growth of an Empire But it forms an epoch m administrative 
reform, and in the benign process by which a subject popula- 
tion IS won over to venerate as well as to dread its alien 
rulers The modem history of the British in India, as bene- 
volent administrators, mbng the country with an eye to 
the good of the natives, may be said to begin with Lord 
William Bentinck According to the inscription upon his 
statue at Calcutta, from the pen of Macaulay * He abolished 
cruel rites , he effaced humiliating distinctions , he gave liberty 
to the expression of public opinion, his constant study was 
to elevate the intellectual and moral character of the nations 
committed to his charge ’ 

Lord William Bentinck’s first care on arrival in India 
was to restore equilibrium to the finances, which were totter- 
ing under the burden imposed upon them by the Burmese 
war This he effected by three senes of measures — first, by 
reductions in permanent expenditure, amounting to i] million 
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''tcrlini; 1 M.nr second, by augnicniing the rc\cnuc from hnds 
w lucli had surrcpliiiouslj escaped assessment , third, b> duties 
on the opium of Mdlwa He a\so widened the gates by which 
educated intncs could enter the service of the Companj 
‘'ome of these reforms were distasteful to the covenanted 
service and to the olheers of the arm) But Lord William 
was staiinchlj supported bj the Court of Directors and by the 
Whig Ministr} at home 

His two most memorable acts arc the abolition of salt, or Abolition 
widow burning, and the suppression of the t/ias;s At this 
distance of time it is difhcult to realirc the degree to which 
these two barbarous practices had corrupted the social system 
nf the Hindus European research has clearl) proved that 
the text in the Vedas adduced to aulhorire the immolation 
of widows, was a wilful mistranslation ^ But the practice 1 ad 
been enshrined in Hindu opinion by the authority of cen- 
turies, and had acquired the sanctity of a religious rite The 
Emperor Vkbar prohibited it, but failed to put it down The 
t.arl) English rulers did not dare to violate the religious 
traditions of the people In the year 1817, no less than 700 
widows are said to have been burned alive in the Bengal 
Presidency alone. I o this day, the holy spots of Hindu 
pilgrimage are thickl) dotted with little white pillars, each 
commemorating a salt In spite of strenuous opposition, both 
from Europeans and nativ cs, I^xard Whlliam Bentinck carried a 
regulation in Council on the 4th December 1S29, by which 
all who abetted salt w ere declared guilty of ‘ culpable homicide ’ 

1 he honour of suppressing i/tagt must be shared between Suppres- 
Lord "William Bentinck and Captain Sleeman T/tags w ere 
liereditary' assassins, who made strangling their profession 
They travelled m bands, disguised as merchants or pilgnms, 
and w ere sw orn together by an oath based on the rites of the 
bloody goddess Kdli Between 1826 and 1835, many as 
1562 l/iai^s vv ere apprehended in different parts of British India , 
and, by the evidence of approvers, these abominable brother- 
hoods were gradually stamped out 

Iwo other histoncal events are connected with the admini- Benew-il 
stration of Lord Whlliam Bentinck In 1833, the Charter of 
the East India Company was renewed for twenty years, bu 
upon the condition that the Company should abandon its 
trade and permit Europeans to settle in the country At the 
same time, a fourth or ‘ Law'-member ’ was added to the 
Governor-General’s Council, who might not be a servant of the 
1 yiilt: ante, chap iv p 78 
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and alternately kept state at his two Afghan capitals of Kdbiil 
and Kandahar Ihe Durdnf kings were prolific in children, 
who fought to the death with one another on each fiucrcsftion 
At last, in 1826, Dost Muhammad, head of the poweifiil 
Barakzai familj, succeeded m establishing himself as ruler of 
Kdbul, ^Mth the title of Amir, while two fugitive brothers of 
the Durdni line vere living under British protection at Ludhidna, 
on the Punjab frontier 

The attention of the English Government had been directed Our < 11 1> 
to Afghdn affairs ever since the time of J^ird Wellesley, who yj//, 
feared that Zaman Shah, the Afghan Amir, then holding his court j.i'ilml, 
at Lahore (rSoo), might follow in the path of Ahmad Sh4h, '^7 
and o\errun Hindustan The growth of the jiowerful Sikh 
kmgdom of Ranjit Smgh effectually dispelled thc'c alarms. 
Subsequently, in 1809, while a French invasion of Indu /,a, 
still a possibilit} to be guarded against, Mountstuart Llphmstone 
was sent b) Lord Mmto on a mission to Shdh Shujil to form a 
defensive alliance. Before the jearc/pircd, Shdh Shujd. had 

KaATi nrrr^n intn <3 VimiVirr 
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Lord Ellenborough gave Iiis commands in well chosen woids, 

Inch would leave Ins Generals responsible for any disaster' 
General Nott took that responsibilit), and instead of retreating 
south-east to the Indus, boldly marched north in nearly the 
opposite direction to Kdbul After hard fighting, the tw'o Hritish 
forces, under Pollock and Nott, met at their common destina- 
tion at Kdbul City in September 1842 fhe great biizd) at 
Kabul w'as blown up with gunpowder, to fiv a stigma iijion 
the city , the prisoners w’ere recovered , and the British troops 
marched back to India, leaving Dost Muhammad to take 
undisputed possession of his throne 

The drama closed with a bombastic proclamation from Lord 'Jhc 
Ellenborough, who had caused the gates from the tomb 
Mahmud of Ghazni to be earned back as a memorial of 1^,42 
‘Somnath revenged’ Lord Ellenborough, in his craze for 
histoncal melodrama, declared these doors to be the ones 
carried aw’ay from the spoliation of the Somndth temjdc 
by Mahmud of Ghaznf, 1024 A.D* The gates -ere a modern 
forger} , and their theatneal procession through the Punjab 
formed a \ainglorious sequel to Lord Ellcnborougb’s diffidence, 
while the fate of our armies hung in the balance 'Jhehi-- 
trionic travesty which closed the first Kabul "ar v.as <-carc/J/ 
less distasteful to the senous English mind tnan the unnghteou , 
interference which led to its commencement, or the follic and 
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Directors, who differed from him on points of administration, 
disliked his theatrical display, and distrusted his erratic genius 
He as succeeded by Sir Henry (afterwards Lord) Hardinge, 
who had served through the Peninsular war, and lost a hand 
at Ligny It was felt on all sides that a trial of strength 
between the British and the remaining Hindu pouer m India, 
the great Sikh nation, drew near 

The Sikhs were not a nationality like the Marathds, but a 
religious sect bound together by the additional tie of military 
disciplme They trace their origin to Ndnak Shdh, a pious 
Hindu reformer, born near Lahore in 1469, before the 
ascendancy of either Mughals or Portuguese m India. Ndnak, 
like other zealous preachers of his time, preached the abolition 
of caste, the unity of the Godhead, and the obligation of 
leading a pure life From Ndnak, ten gtmis or apostles are 
traced doun to Govind Singh m 1708, with uhom the suc- 
cession stopped Cruelly persecuted by the ruling Muham- 
madans, almost evterminated under the miserable successors 
of Aurangzeb,2 the Sikh martyrs clung to their faith vilh 
unflinching zeal At last the downfall of the Mughal Empire 
transformed the Sikh sect into a temtonal power It was 
the only political organization remaining m the Punjab The 
Sikhs in the north, and the Mardthas m Southern and 
Central India, thus became the t^^o great Hindu poiiers who 
partitioned the Mughal Empire Even before the nse of 
Ranjft Singh, offshoots from the Sikh misls or confederacies, 
each led by its elected sa?ddr, had carved out for them- 
selves feudal pnncipahties along the banks of the Sutlej, 
some of which endure to the present day 

Ranji't Singh, the ‘Lion of the Punjab’ and founder of 
the Sikh kingdom, was born in 1780 In his twentietli 
year he obtained the appointment of Governor of Lahore 
from the Afghdn Amfr, and formed the project of erecting 
his personal rule upon the fanaticism of his Sikh country- 
men He organized their church militant, or ‘ the liberated,’ 
into an army under European officers, vhich for steadi- 
ness and religious fervour has had no parallel since the 
‘Ironsides’ of Cromwell From Lahore, as his capital, he 
extended his conquests south to Multan, west to Peshawar, 

* Vuie ante, pp 207-8 The life of Nanak and growth of his sect are 
summanzed m articles Amritsar and Punjab, llie Imperial Gazetlur of 
India The religious aspects of the Sikhs are fulh treated in ^^llsons 
Ilelis^on of the Hindus, \o\ i pp 267-275 (cd 1S62) 

- Vtdt ante, p 314 
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and north to Kashmir On the east side alone he vas 
hemmed m by the Sutlej, up to which rner the authority of the 
British Government had advanced m 1804, Until his death, 
in 1S39, Ranjit Singh was ever loyal to the engagements which 
he had entered into w-ith Metcalfe in 1809 But he left no 
son capable of wielding his sceptre Lahore was tom by 
dissensions between rival generals, ministers, and queens Its dis 
Ihe only strong power was the army of the Central 0001-®*^"^'°"^ 
mittee of Generals or khaha^ w'hich, since our disaster in 
Afghanistan, burned to measure its strength w’lth the British 
Sepoys The French or European Generals, Avitabile and 
Cou’-t, w ere foohshlj' ousted by the Sikh commanders, and the 
supreme military command was vested in a senes of pancMyais 
or elective committees of five 

In 1845, the Sikh army, numbering 60,000 men with 150 First 
guns, crossed the Sutlej and invaded Bntish territory Sir 
Hugh Gough, the Commander-in Chief, together with the 
Governor-General, hurried up to the frontier Within three 
weeks, four pitched battles were fought, at Miidkf, Firozshahr, 

Ahw’dl, and Sobrdon The British loss on each occasion was 
heavy, but by the last victor}', the Sikhs were fairly driven 
back into the Sutlej, and Lahore surrendered to the British 
The British, how'ever, declined to annex the prostrate pro- 
vince, but appointed a Sikh protectorate By the terms of 
peace which we then dictated, the infant son of Ranji't, Dhulip Dlmlfp 
Singh, was recognised as Rdjd., the Jalandhar Dodb, or tract 
betw'een the Sutlej and the Rdvf, was annexed to Bntish tern- 
tory , the Sikh army was limited to a specified number , 

Major Henry Lawrence was appointed Resident, to assist the 
Sikh Council of Regency, at Lahore , and a British force was 
sent to garrison the Punjab on behalf of the child Rdja. The 
Governor-General, Sir H Hardinge, received a peerage, and 
returned to England m 1848 

Lord Dalhousie succeeded The eight } ears’ rule of this Earl of 
greatest of Indian proconsuls (1848-56) left more conspicuous ^^§-56'^’ 
results than that of any Governor-General since Chve A 
high-minded statesman, of a most sensitive conscience, and 
earnestly desiring peace, T^rd Dalhousie found himself forced 
against his will to fight two wars, and to embark on a policy 
of annexation His campaigns in the Punjab and m Bunna 

^ The Persian word khdlisah, literallj ‘pure’ or ‘sincere,’ means in 
Indian official language the ro}al exchequer, and hence more looselj the 
bureau of the central administration 
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ended m large acquisitions of tcrrnorj , uhile Nagpur, Oudli, 
and several minor States also came under linlish rule But 
iJalhousie’s deepest interest lay in the adv'anccmcnt of the 
moral and material condition of the country His sjstcm of 
administration carried out in the conquered Punjab, by the 
h\o Lawrences and their assistants, is probablj tlic most suc- 
cessful piece of difficult work ever accomplished by Lnglish- 
men British Burma has prospered under our rule not less 
than the Punjab In both cases, Lord Dalhousie himself hid 
the foundations of our administrative success, and deserves a 
large share of the credit 

No branch of the administration escaped his reforming hand 
He founded the Public AVorks Department, with a view to 
creating the network of roads, railways, and canals which now 
cover India. He opened the Ganges Canal, still the largest 
work of the kind in the country, and he turned the sod 
of the first Indian railwaj He promoted steam communi 
cation with England via the Red Sea, and introduced 
cheap postage and the electric telegraph. It is Lord Dal- 
housie’s misfortune that these benefits are too often for- 
gotten m the recollections of the i^Iutiny, which followed 
his policy of annexation, after the firm hand which had re- 
modelled British India was withdrawn But history is com- 
pelled to record not only that no other Governor-General since 
the time of Lord AVellesley had ruled India w ith such splendid 
success from the military and political point of new, but also 
that no other Governor-General had done so much to improve 
the internal administration since the days of AVarren Hastings 

Lord Dalhousie had not been si\ months in India before 
the second Sikh war broke out Tlie attempt to govern the 
Punjab by a Sikh protectorate broke dow n The Council of 
Regency was divided against itself, corrupt and weak The 
Queen-Mother had chosen her paramour as prime minister 
In 1848, the storm broke Two Bntish officers were 
treacherously assassinated at Mdlt^n Unfortunately, Henry 
Lawrence was at home on sick leave The British army was 
not ready to act in the hot weather , and, despite the single- 
handed exertions of Lieutenant (afterw’ards Sir Herbert) 
Edwardes, this outbreak of fanaticism led to a general rising 
of the Sikh confederacies 

The khdlsd army again came together, and once more fought 
on even terms w'lth the Bntish On the fatal field ofChihanwdla,^ 
w hich our patriotism prefers to call a draw n battle, the Bntish 

' SeearticIesCHiLiAxwaLAandGojRAT, TXc/wykr/va / Casitltu o/Jmlta 
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lost 2400 officers and men, besides four guns and the colours 
of three regiments (13th Januarj' 1S49) ®ut before reinforce- 
ments could come out from England, bnnging Sir Charles 
Napier as Commander-m-Chief, Lord Gough had restored his 
reputation by the crowning victory of Gujrat, which absolutely Guirat 
destroyed the Sikh army Miiltan had previously fallen , and 
the Afghdn horse under Dost IMuhammad, who had forgotten 
their hereditary antipathy to the Sikhs m their greater hatred 
of the British name, A\ere chased back with ignominy to their 
natne hills The Punjab, annexed by proclamation on the 
29th March 1849,'^ became a British Province — a virgin field 
for the administrative talents of Dalhousie and the two 
lawrences Mahardjd Dhuhp Singh received an allowance 
of 8,000 a year, on which he now lives as an English 
country gentleman in Norfolk 

The first step m the pacification of the Punjab- was a general The 
disarmament, w'hich resulted in the delivery of no fewer than 
120,000 w'eapons of various kinds. Then followed a settle- 1849 
ment of the land-tax, village by village, at an assessment much Its picifi 
below' that to which it had been raised by Sikh exactions , and 
the introduction of a loose but equitable code of civil and 
criminal procedure Roads and canals were laid out by 
Colonel Robert Napier (afterwards Lord Napier of Magdala) 

The security of British peace, and the personal influence of 
Bntish officers, inaugurated a new' era of prospenty, which was 
felt to the farthest corners of the Province It thus happened 
that, when the Mutiny broke out in 1857, the Punjab remained 
not only quiet, but loj al 

The second Burmese war, m i8!;2, arose out of the ill- Second 
treatment of some European merchants at Rangoon, and the 
msults offered to the captain of a British fngate w'ho had been 
sent to remonstrate ® The low'er valley of the Iraw'adi, from 
Rangoon to Prome, w'as occupied in a few months, and as 
the King of Ava refused to treat, it was annexed by proclama- Bntish 
tion on the 20th December 1852, under the name of Pegu, 
to the Provinces of Arakan and Tenassenm acquired m 182G 1852 

Since annexation, the inhabitants of the towm of Ran- 
goon have multiplied nearly fifteen-fold The trade of this 

^ In terms of the agreement with Maharija DhuHp Singh, of same date 
— Aitchison’s Treaiifs (rnd £ji^a^d77ieit/s, vo\ \i p 47 (ed 1876) 

- For the annexation and admmistratix e history of the Punjab, see article 
Punjab m The Imfenal Gazetteer of India 

® For further details, see article Burma, The Imperial Gazetteer of In^ 
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port, 'which four)ears after annc\ation(i857-58)onlj arnounted 
to ;i^2, 131,055, had increased to ;^8,i92,025 in 1877-78, and 
to 13. 1 74)094 m 1883 1 

The towns and rural parts have alike prospered Before its 
annexation in 1S26, Amherst District was the scene of perpetual 
warfare between the Kings of Siam and Pegu, and was stripped 
of inhabitants In Febniar} 1827, a lalaing clnef with 10,000 
followers settled in the neighbourhood of Maulniain, and 
after a few years, a further influx of 20,000 immigrants took 
place In 1855, the population of Amherst District amounted 
to 83,146 souls, in i860, to 130,953, in 1875, to 275,432, 
and in iSSi, to 301,086 Or, to take the case of a seaport, 
— in 1826, when w'c occupied that ])art of the Proiincc, Akyab 
was a poor fishing village By 1830, it had de\ eloped into a 
little town with a trade \alued at ^^7000 In 1S79, trade 
exceeded 2 millions sterling, so that the trade of Ak}ab 
had multiplied itself close on three hundred-fold m fifty 
>ears 

Lord Dalhousic’s dealings with the Fcudatoiy’ States of India 
revealed the w hole nature of the man 1 hat rulers onl} exist 
for the good of the ruled, wais his supreme axiom of go\cm- 
ment, of which he ga\c a conspicuous example in his own 
daily life That British administration was better for the 
people than native rule, followed from this axiom He was 
thus led to regard native chiefs from somewhat the same point 
of view' as the Scotch regarded the hereditarj'junsdictions after 
1 745, namely, as mischievous anomalies, to be abolished by 
every fair means Good faith must be kept with rulers on 
the throne, and with their legitimate heirs But no false 
sentiment should preserve dynasties which had forfeited our 
sympathies by generations of misrtllle, nor prolong those 
that had no natural successor The ‘doctrine of lapse’ was 
the practical application of these principles, complicated by 
the Indian practice of adoption 

According to Hindu pnvate law, an adopted son entirely 
fills the place of a natural son, w'hether to perform the religious 
obsequies of his father or to mhent his property In all 
respects he continues the persona of the deceased But it w as 
argued that, both as a matter of histoncal fact and as one of 
political expediency, the succession to a throne stood upon a 

^ See article Rangoon, Tne Impertal Gazellcer of India For growth of 
trade in other Burmese ports, see alao article Ak\ AB, The Im/cnal Gazetteer 
oj /ltd a 
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difterent fooling It was afiirnied, nol alw.iys will) ti fomplclc 
knoi\ ledge of the fads, that tlic Mughal I'aniiei'or'i luid (if.'K iN d 
an interest in successions to the great fiefs, and deiii.iiidfd 
hea\j payments for recognising then) It was llienfon nidin 
tamed that the paramount poner could nola^ l'nov/ledg( vddioiil 
limitations a right of adoption, uhifh might he iiii'd an u /rand 
to hand over the happiness of millions to .1 ha' e-horn iiiipo, tor, 
Here came m Lord Dalhousic's rna'ini of ‘lln good ol <lg 
go%emed’ In his mind, benefits to he ronferred through 
Lntish administration V cighed heavier tlem a 'ujier titioin an'l 
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Cli\e in 1765, the existence of his dynasty had depended 
on tlie protection of British bayonets ^ Guarded alike from 
foreign invasion and from domestic rebellion, the long line 
of Nawdbs had sunk into private debauchees and public 
oppressors Their one virtue was steady loyalty to the Bntish 
Government The fertile districts between the Ganges and 
the Gogra, which now support a denser population than any 
rural area of the same size on the globe, had been groaning for 
generations under an anarchy for which each British Governor- 
General felt himself in part responsible Warning after warning 
had been given to the Nawdbs (who had assumed the title of 
Shah or King since 1819) that they must put their house in 
order 

What the benevolent Bentinck and the soldierly Hardinge 

had onl) threatened, w'as reserved for Lord Dalhousie, who 

united honesty of purpose w'lth stern decision of character, 

to perform He laid the whole case before the Court of 

Directors, who, after long and painful hesitation, resolved on 

I ord Dal- annexation Lord Dalhousie, then on the eve of retiring, felt 

housie s would be unfair to leave the penlous task to his suc- 

measure cessor in the first moments of his rule. The tardy decision 

of the Court of Directors left him, however, only a few weeks 

to carry out the work But he solemnly believed that work to 

be his duty to the people of Oudh ‘ With this feeling on my 

nimd,’ he wrote in his pnvate diary, ‘and in humble reliance 

on the blessing of the Almight) (for millions of His creatures 

will draw freedom and happiness from the change), I approach 

the execution of this duty, gravely and not without solicitude, 

but calmly and altogether without doubt ’ 

At the commencement of 1856, the last year of his rule, he 

issued orders to General (afterwards Sir James) Outram, then 

Resident at the Court of Lucknow, to assume the direct 

Grounds of administration of Oudh, on the ground that ‘the Bntish 

inn(.\a- Government would be guilty m the sight of God and man if 
Uon , j , 

it were any longer to aid in sustaining by its countenance an 

administration fraught with suffenng to millions ’ The pro- 
clamation was issued on the 13th February 1856 Tlie king, 
Wajid Ah, bowed to irresistible force, although he refused to 
recognise the justice of his deposition After a mission to 
England, consisting of his mother, brother, and son, by way of 
protest and appeal, he settled doivn in the pleasant suburb of 
Garden Reach near Calcutta There he still lives (1885) in 
' For the historj of Ondh since 1765, and the misrule which compelled 
Its annexation, sec article Oldii, The Imperial Gazetteer of India 
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high caste , many of them were recruited from Oudh They 
regarded our reforms on Western lines as attacks on their 
own nationalit), and they knew at first hand what annexation 
meant They believed it was by their prowess that the Punjab 
had been conquered, and that all India was held The numerous 
dethroned princes, or their heirs and widows, were the first to 
learn and to take advantage of this spirit of disaffection and 
panic They had heard of the Crimean war, and w'ere told 
that Russia was the perpetual enemy of England Our muni- 
ficent pensions had supplied the funds with which they could 
buy the aid of skilful intriguers They had much to gam, and 
little to lose, by a revolution 

In this critical state of affairs, of which the Gosemment had 
scant official knowledge, a rumour ran through the cantonments 
that the cartridges of the Bengal army had been greased with 
the fat of cows and pigs. This was affirmed to be part of a 
general plot by the Bntish Government to destroy the religion 
alike of the Hmdu and of the Muhammadan Sepoy As a 
matter of fact, cow’s tallow had been culpably and ignorantl) 
used. Steps were taken to prevent the defiling cartndges from 
reaching the hands and mouths of the natn e army But no 
assurances could quiet the minds of the Sepoys Fires 
occurred nightly in the native lines, officers were insulted by 
their men , confidence was gone, and scarce!} the form of dis- 
cipline remained 

The events which follow'ed form contemporary annals. Any 
narrative of them beyond the barest summarj' would invohe 
the criticism of measures on which history has not yet pro- 
nounced her calm verdict, and would lead to personal praise 
or blame of still living men ^ Each episode of the Mutiny is 
treated in The Imfenal Gazetteer of India, under the tow n 
or Distnct where it occurred But it may not be out of 
place to mention here, that the outbreak of the storm found 
the natne regiments denuded of many of their best officers 
The administration of the great Empire, to w hich Dalhousie 
put the corner-stone, required a larger staff than the avil 
service could supply The practice of selecting the ablest 
militar)’ men for civil posts, which had long existed, received a 
sudden and vast development Oudh, the Punjab, the Central 
Provunces, Bntish Burma, were administered to a large extent 

1 The Mutin) of 1S57 has already a copious literature Sir John Ka>c’s 
History oj tl e Sifoy U'ar (3 aols ), wuh its able and eloquent continuation 
b) Colonel Malleson, C S.I , as The History of the Ifidtatt Mutnij (3 lol' ), 
forms the standard work 
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bv picked officers from the Company’s regiments Some 
skilful commanders remained , but the native army had never- 
theless been drained of many of its bnghtest intellects and 
firmest wills at the very crisis of its fate 

On the afternoon of Sunday, joth May 1857, the Sepoys at Outbreak 
Meerut (Merath) broke into open mutiny ^ They burst into 
the jail, and rushed in a wild torrent through the cantonments, May 1857 
cutting down a few Europeans whom they met They then 
streamed off to the neighbounng city of Delhi, to stir up the 
native garrison and the criminal population of that great city, 
and to place themselves under the authority of the discrowned 
Mughal Emperor Meerut was the largest military station m AtMeemt 
Northern India, with a strong European garnson of foot, horse, 
and guns, sufficient to overwhelm the mutineers before ever 
they reached Delhu But as the Sepoys acted in irrational 
haste, so the British officers, in but too many cases, acted with 
equally irrational indecision The news of the outbreak was 
telegraphed to Delhi, and nothing more was done that night 
At the moment when one strong will might have saved India, 
no soldier in authonty at Meerut seemed able to think or act 
The next morning the Muhammadans of Delhi rose, and all that At Delhi 
the Europeans there could do was to blow up the magazine 
A rallying centre and a traditional name were thus given 
to the revolt, vhich forthwith spread like tvild-fire through the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh down into Lower Bengal 
The same narrative must suffice for all the outbreaks, although 
each episode has its own story of sadness and devotion The 
Sepoys rose on their officers, usually ivithout warning, sometimes Spread 
after protestations of fidelity The Europeans, or persons of 
Christian faith, were frequently massacred , occasionally, also, summer 
the women and children The jail was broken open, the treasury ^^57 
plundered, and the mutineers marched off to some centre of 
revolt, to join in what had now become a national war 

In the Punjab the Sepoys were anticipated by measures of 
repression and disarmament, earned out by Sir John Lawrence 
and his lieutenants, among whom Edwardes and Nicholson 
stand conspicuous The Sikh population never wavered Loyalty of 
Crouds of willing recruits came down from the Afghdn hills the bikhs 
And thus the Punjab, instead of being itself a source of 
danger, was able to furnish a portion of its own garrison for 
the siege of Delhi In Lower Bengal many of the Sepoys 
mutinied, and then dispersed in different directions The 
native armies of Madras and Bombay remained taue to their 

1 See article Meerut, The Imfcnal Gazetteer of^ - 
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colours. In Central India, the contingents of some of the 
great chiefs sooner or later joined the rebels, but the Muham- 
madan State of Haidardbdd was kept loyal by the authontj of 
Its able minister, the late Sir Sdlar Jang 
The mam interest of the Sepoy War gathers round the three 
Cawnpur cities of Cawnpur, Lucknow, and Delhi Cawnpur contained 
one of the great native garnsons of India At Bithilr, not far 
off, was the palace of Dundhu Panth, the heir of the last 
Peshwd (flK*, pp 324, 402), who had inherited his savings, but 
had failed to procure a continuance of his pension , and whose 
more familiar name of Ndna Sahib will ever be handed down 
to infamy At first the Nana was profuse in his professions 
of loyalty, but w-hen the Sepoys at Cawnpur mutinied on the 
6th June, he put himself at their head, and was proclaimed 
Peshwa of the Mardthds 

The Europeans at Cawnpur, numbering more women and 
children than fighting men, shut themsehes up in an ill chosen 
hasty entrenchment, where they heroically bore a siege for 
nineteen days under the sun of a tropical June E\ery one 
had courage and endurance to suffer or to die , but the 
directing mind was again absent On the 27th June, trusting 
to a safe-conduct from the Nana as far as Allahabdd, they 
surrendered, and, to the number of 450, embarked in boats 
on the Ganges Forthwith a murderous fire was opened 
upon them from the river bank Only a smgle boat escaped, 
and but four men, who swam across to the protection of a 
friendly Rdjd, ultimately sunuved to tell the tale The rest 
of the men were massacred on the spot The women and 
children, numbenng 125, were reseri'ed for the same fate on the 
15th July, w'hen the avenging army of Havelock was at hand ^ 
Sir Henry Lawrence, the Chief Commissioner of Oudh, had 
foreseen the storm He fortified and proiusioned the Residency 
at Lucknow, and thither he retired with all the European 
inhabitants and a weak British regiment on and July Two 
days later, he was mortally wounded by a shell Whateier 
Sir Henry opinion may be formed of Sir Henry Lawrence’s capaaty as 
Lawrence. ^ soldier m his one unfortunate engagement, he clearly per- 
ceived the mam strategic and pohtical points in the struggle. 
Lawurence had deliberately chosen his position , and the little 
gamson held out under unparalleled hardships and against 
enormous odds, until reheved by Havelock and Outram on 
25th September But the rehenng force was itself invested 
by fresh swarms of rebels, and it was not until November that 
* See article Cawnpur, The Imperial Gazetteer of Luha 
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Sir Colin Campbell (afterwards Lord Cl}dc) cut his way into 
I ucknow, and effected the final delncrancc of the garrison^ 

(i6th No\ ember 1857) Our troops then withdrew to more 
urgent w ork, and did not finall} re occupj Lucknow till March 
1S5S 

I he siege of Delhi began on 8th June, one month after Siepe of 
the original outbreak at Meerut Siege in the proper sense 
of the word it was not, for the British armj, encamped on j^epi 
the historic ‘ridge,’ at no time exceeded Sooo men, while the 1^57 
lebels within the walls were more than 30,000 strong In the 
middle of August, Nicholson arri\ed with a reinforcement from Nicholson 
the Punjab, but his own inspiring presence was eien more 
\aluablc than the reinforcement he brought On T4th Sei> 
tember the assault was delivered, and after six dajs’ desperate 
fighting in the streets, Delhi was again won Nicholson fell at 
the head of the storming partj Hodson, the intrepid leader 
of a corps of irregular horse, hunted dow n next day the old 
Iilughal Emperor, Bahddur Shdh, and his sons The Emperor 
was afterwards sent a State prisoner to Rangoon, where he 
lived till 1S62 As the mob pressed m on the guard around 
the Emperor’s sons, near Delhi, Hodson found it necessary to 
shoot down the princes (who had been captured uncondition- 
all>) with his own hand - 

After the fall of Delhi and the final relief of Lucknow, the Oudh 
war loses its dramatic interest, although fighting went on m 
vanous parts of the country for eighteen months longer The 
population of Oudh and Rohilkhand, stimulated by the 
jiresence of the Bcgam of Oudh, the Nawdb of Bareilly, and 
Ndna Sdhib himself, had joined the mutinous Sepoys en masse 
In this quarter of India alone, it was the revolt of a people 
rather than the mutiny of an army that had to be quelled 
Sir Colin Campbell (aftenvards Lord Cljde) conducted the by Lord 
campaign m Oudh, which lasted through two cold seasons 
Valuable assistance was lent by Sir Jang Bahadur of Nepdl, 
at the head of his gallant Gurkhas Town after towoi was 
occupied, fort after fort was stormed, until the last gun had 
been re-captured, and the last fugitive had been chased across 
the frontier by January 1859 

In the meanwhile, Sir Hugh Rose (aftenvards Lord Strath- Sir Hugli 
nairn), with another army from Bombay, was conducting an 
equally bnlhant campaign in Central India. His most formid- in^ya 

r See article LuckXOW, The Imperial Gaziiteer of India 

- See article Delhi Citv, The Imperial Gazetteer of India 

3 See article Bareillv, The Imperial Gazetteer of India 
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able antagonists were the disinherited Rdni or Princess of 
]hansi, and lantid Topi, whose military talent had previously 
inspired Ndna Sahib with all the capacity for resistance nhich 
he ever displayed The Princess died fighting bravely at the 
head of her troops in June 1858 ^ Tantid lopl, after doubling 
backwards and forwards through Central India, was at la'^t 
betrayed and run down in Apnl 1859 
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T he Company’s charier had been granted from time to time 
for periods of twenty years, and each renewal had formed an 
opportunity for a national inquest into the management of 
India. The Parliamentary Inquiry of 1813 abolished the 
Company’s monopoly of Indian trade, and compelled it to 
direct Its energies in India to the good government of the 
people The Charter Act of 1833 did away with its remaining 
Chinese trade, and opened up administrative offices m India 
to the natives, irrespective of caste, creed, or race The Act 
of 1853 abolished the patronage by which the Company filled 
up the superior or covenanted branch of its cnil service It 
laid down the principle that the administration of India was 
too national a concern to be left to the chances of benevolent 
nepotism , and that England’s representatives in India must be 
chosen openly, and wnthout favour, from the } outh of England 

The Mutiny sealed the fate of the East India Compan), 
after a life of more than two and a half centunes The 
onginal Company received its charter of incorporation from 
Elizabeth in 1600 Its political powers, and the constitution 
of the Indian Government, were derived from the Regulating 
Act of 1773, passed by the Mmistry of Lord North By that 
statute the Governor of Bengal was raised to the rank of 
Governor-General , and, in conjunction with his Council of 
four other members, he was entrusted with the duty of 
supenntending and controlling the Governments of jMadras 
and Bombay, so far as regarded questions of peace and war 
a Supreme Court of Judicature was appointed at Calcutta, to 
which the judges were appointed by the Crown and a power 
of making rules, ordinances, and regulations was conferred 
upon the Governor-General and his Council Next came the 
India Bill of Pitt (1784), which founded the Board of Control, 
strengthened the supremacy of Bengal over the other Presi- 
dencies, and first authonzed the historical phrase, ‘ Govemor- 
General-in-Council ’ 

The new Charter Act which abolished the Company's 
* See article JllAlvSi, The Imperial Gazetlur of India 
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Chinese tndc in 1S33, introduced successive reforms into the 
constitution of the Indiin Go\cmmcnt It added to the Act of 
Council T, Law -member ^\ho need not lie chosen from among 
the Company’s ser\ants, and was entitled to be present only 
at meetings for making Laws and Regulations It accorded 
the aulliont) of Acts of Parliament to the Laws and Regula- 
tions so made, subject to the disallowance of the Court of 
Directors It appointed a Law Commission , and it gave the 
Goiernor-General in Council a control o\er the other ‘Presi- 
dencies, m all points relating to the civil or military admini- 
stration llie Charter of the Company was renewed for the 
last lime in 1S53, not for a definite period of years, but only Aci of 
for so long as Parliament should sec fit On this occasion 
the number of Directors was reduced, and, as above stated, 
their patronage as regards appointments to the covenanted 
civil sen ice was taken awaj’, to make room for the principle 
of open competition 

'i he Act for the better government of India (1858), which India 
finally transferred the entire administration from the Company 
to the Crown, was not passed without an eloquent protest from Crown, 
the Directors, nor without acrimonious party discussion in '858 
Parliament It enacts that India shall be governed by, and 
m the name of, the Queen of England through one of her 
jinncipal Secretaries of State, assisted by a Council of fifteen 
members The Governor General received the new title of ‘ The 
Viceroy The European troops of the Company, nunibcnng Viceroy ’ 
about 24,000 officers and men, were amalgamated wath the 
rojal service, and the Indian navy was abolished By the 
Indian Councils Act (1861), the Governor-General’s Council, 
and also the Councils at Madras and Bombay, were aug- 
mented by the addition of non official members, either natives 
or Europeans, for legislative purposes only By another Act 
also passed in 1861, High Courts of Judicature were constituted 
out of the old Supreme Courts at the Presidency towns 

It fell to the lot of Lord Canning both to suppress the India 
Iilutiny, and to introduce the peaceful revolution which followed 
It suffices to say that he preserved his equanimity unruffled in 1858-62 
the darkest hours of peril, and that the strict impartiality of 
his conduct incurred alternate praise and blame from partisans 
of both sides The epithet then scornfully levelled at him of 
‘ Clemency ’ Canning, is now remembered only to his honour Queen’s 
On ist November 1858, at a grand darbdr held at Allahdbdd, 
he published the Royal Proclamation, which announced that Nov iSi;? 
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the Queen had assumed the government of India This 
document, which is, m the truest and noblest sense, the 
Magna Charta of the Indian people, proclaimed in eloquent 
words a policy of justice and religious toleration , and granted 
an amnesty to all except those who had directly taken part 
in the murder of British subjects Peace was proclaimed 
throughout India on the 8th July 1859 In the following cold 
weather. Lord Canning made a viceregal progress through the 
nortlidrn Provinces, to receive the liomage of loyal princes and 
chiefs, and to guarantee to them the right of adoption 
Cost of the The suppression of the Mutiny increased the debt of India 
Mutiny about 40 millions sterling, and the military changes which 
ensued augmented the annual expenditure by about 10 millions 
To grapple with this deficit, a distinguished political economist 
and parliamentary financier, Mr James Wilson, was sent out 
Financial from England as financial member of Council He re- 
reforms organized the customs system, imposed an income-tax and a 
licence duty, and created a State paper currency He died in 
the midst of his splendid task , but his name still lives as that 
Legal of the first and greatest finance minister of India The Penal 

reforms Code, originally drawn up by Macaulay in 1837, passed into 

law in i860, together with Codes of Civil and Criminal Pro 
cedure in 1861 ^ 


Lord Canning left India in March 1862, and died before 
Ixird he had been a month in England His successor, Lord 
1862" 6 November 1863 He expired at the 

Himdlayan station of Dharmsdld, and there he lies buried 

1 Old He uas succeeded by Sir John (afterwards Lord) Lawrence, 

1864*^69*^’ the saviour of the Punjab The chief incidents of Lord 
Lawrence’s rule were the Bhutdn war, followed by the annexa 
tion of the Bhutdn Dwdrs in 1864, and the terrible Orissa 
famine of 1866 

In a later famine in Bundelkhand and Upper Hmdustdn in 
1868-69, Lord Lawrence laid down the principle, for the first 
lime in Indian historj', that the officers of the Government 
would be held personally responsible for taking every possible 
Fvents of means to avert death by starvation An inquiry was conducted 
Vice ,ntQ the status of the peasantry of Oudh, and an Act was 
^ passed with a view to securing them in their customary rights 
After a period of fratricidal war among the sons of Dost 
Muhammad, the Afghdn territories were concentrated in the 
’ On the subject of Anglo Indian Codification, I uk ante, chap n 
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hands of Sher Alf, and the latter ^\as acknowledged as Amir 
b\ Lord I^awrcnco A commercial crisis took place m t866, 
which seriously threatened the young tea industry in Bengal, 
and caused widespread rum m Bombaj. Sir John Lawrence 
retired m January' 1S69, after ln\ing passed through every 
grade of Indian scnicc, from an assistant magistracy to the 
viceroy ally On his return to England, he was raised to the 
peerage. He died m 1S79, and lies in Westminster Abbey 

Lord May o succeeded Lord I,,awTcncc in 1S69, and urged Lord 
on the material progress of India The Ambdld darbdr, 
at which Sher Ah was recognised as Amir of AfghdnistAn, Ambih 
although in one sense the completion of what Lord LawTence darld), 
had begun, owed its success to Lord Mayo The visit of^^*^^ 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh in 1869-70 
gave great pleasure to the natives of India, and introduced a 
tone of personal loyalty into our relations with the feudatory 
princes 

Lord Mayo reformed several of the great branches of Lord 
the administration, created an Agricultural Department, and 
introduced the system of Provincial Finance The impulse to 
local self-government given by the last measure has done finance 
much, and will do more, to develop and husband the revenues 
of India, to quicken the sense of responsibility among the 
English administrators, and to awaken political life among the 
jieople Lord Mayo also laid the foundation for the reform 
of the Salt Duties He thus enabled his successors to abolish Custom';- 
ihc old pernicious custoins-lines which walled off Province 
from Province, and strangled the trade between British India 
and the Feudatory States He developed the material 
resources of the country by an immense extension of roads, 
railways, and canals, thus carrying out the beneficent system of 
Public Works which Lord Dalhousie had inaugurated Lord 
Mayo’s splendid vigour defied kilike the climate and the vast 
tasks w'hich he imposed on himself He anxiously and labori- 
ously studied with his own ey'es the wants of the farthest 
Provinces of the Empire But his life of noble usefulness was Lord 
cut short by the band of an assassin, in the convict settlement 
of the Andaman Islands, m 1872 1872 " 

His successor W'as Lord Northbrook, whose ability found Lord 
pre eminent scope m the department of finance ^ During his 

^ Tt would he unsuitable for an officer of the Government to attempt ^872-76 
anything bejond die barest summaty of events m India since the death of 
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viccroyalty, a famine which threatened Lower Bengal in 1874 
w'as successfully obviated by a vast organi/.ation of State 
relief, the Mardthd Gdekwdr of Baroda was dethroned in 
187 s for misgovernmcnt and disloyalty, but his dominions 
were continued to a child selected from the family, and the 
Prince of Wales made a tour through the country in the cold 
weather of 1875-76 The presence of His Royal Highness 
evoked a passionate burst of loyalty never before known in the 
annals of British India. The feudatory chiefs and ruling houses 
of India felt for the first time that they w'ere incorporated into 
the Empire of an ancient and a splendid dynasty 

Lord Lytton follow'ed Lord Northbrook in 1876 On January 

1) 1S77, Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress of India at a 
datbdroi unparalleled magnificence, held m the old Delhi can- 
tonment behind the histone ‘ridge’ — the ‘ndge’ from which m 
1857 the British had reconquered the revolted Mughal capital 
But w'hile the princes and high officials of the country were flock- 
ing to this gorgeous scene, the shadow of famine was darkening 
over Southern India. Both the monsoons of 1876 had failed to 
bnng their due supply of ram, and the season of 1877 was little 
better This long-continued drought stretched from the Deccan 
to Cape Comonn, and subsequently invaded Northern India, 
causing a famine more widespread than any similar calamity 
since 1770 Despite vast importations of grain by sea and 
rail, despite the most strenuous exertions of the Government, 
w'hich incurred a total expenditure on this account of 11 
millions sterling, the loss of life from actual starvation and its 
attendant tram of diseases was lamentable The deaths from 
want of food, and from the diseases incident to a famine- 
stricken population, were estimated at 5^ millions 

In the autumn of 1878, the affairs of Afghdnistdn again 
forced themselves into notice Sher All, the Amir, who had 
been hospitably entertained by Lord Mayo, was found to be 
favouring Russian intngues A British embassy was refused 
admittance to the country, while a Russian mission was 
received with honour This led to a declaration of war 
British armies advanced by three routes — the Khaibar 
(Khyber), the Kuram, and the BoHn, and without much 

02) position occupied the inner entrances of the passes. Sher 

Lord Mayo in 1872 The four Viceroys who have ruled during the past four 
teen years, are, happily, slill living , their policy fonns the subject of keen 
contemporary cnucism , and the administrators, soldiers, and diplomatists 
who gave effect to that policy still hold possession of the setne 
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\h fled to Afgb-in Turkislin, nnd there died A treaty -was 
entered into with his son, \akub Klnln, at Gandaniak, by 
wliicii the British frontier was ad\anccd to the crests or 
fartlicr sides of the passes, and a British officer was admitted 
to reside at Kabul ithin a few months the British Resident, 
Sir Louis Cavagnari, was treacherously attacked and mas- 
•^acred together with his escort, and a second war became 
nccessar) "S akub Khdn abdicated, and was deported to 
India 


\l this crisis of affair'^, a general election in England re- 
sulted in a defeat of llic Conservitivc Ministry Lord Lylton 
resigned simultaneously with the Home Government, and the 


Marquis of Ripon was nominated as his successor in April Marquis of 
iSSo In that jear, a British brigade received a defeat 


between Kandahar and the Hclmand river from the Herdt 


troops of Ai ub Khdn , a defeat promptly and completely 
relne\ed by the brilliant march of General Sir Fredenck 
Roberts from Kdbul to Kandahdr, and by the total rout of 
^jiib Khdn’s army on 1st September iSSo Abdurrahman 
Khdn, the eldest male representative of the stock of Dost 
Muhammad, was recognised by us as Aim'r 1 he British forces Afghan 
retired from Kdbul, leaving him, as our friend, m possession 
of the capital The withdrawal of our troops from Kandahar 
was also effected Soon aftenvards Ayub Khdn advanced 
with an army from Herat, defeated the Amfr Abdurrahman’s 
troops, and captured Kandahdr His success was short-lived 
Ihe Amir Abdurrahman marched south with his forces from 


Kabul, completely routed Ayub Khdn, re-occupied Kandahdr, 
and still reigns as undisputed Amfr of Afghdnistdn (1886) 

In 1884, a Boundary Commission was appointed with the 
consent of the Amir to settle, in conjunction with Russian 
Commissioners, the north-western frontier of Afghdnistdn 

The Native State of Mysore, which had been administered Mysore, 
by the Bntish on behalf of the Hindu ruling family since 1831, 
was replaced under its hereditary dynasty on the 25th March 
1881 

Dunng the remaining years of Lord Ripon’s administration Lord 
(1881-84) peace was maintained in India The Viceroy took 
advantage of this lull to carry out certain important reforms in -idminis 
the internal government of the country The years 1882-84 
will be memorable for these great measures By the repeal of ^ 
the Vernacular Press Act, he set free the native journals from 
the last restraints on the free discussion of public questions 


-/ 
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made mainly on the grounds (1) of a rise m prices, (2) of an 
increase in the cultivated area, and (3) of improvements lyhich 
have been made at the expense of the Government The 
Agricultural Department superintends a vanety of important 
operations beanng on the development of the country and 
the welfare of the people , including surveys, emigration, the 
meteorological bureau, the extension of veterinary science, and 
the statistics of internal trade 

Lord Ripon also appointed an Education Commission with EducaUon 
a view to the spread of popular instruction on a broader basis 
This Commission, after hearing evidence and collecting data 1883 
throughout the Presidencies and Provinces of India, reported 
in 1883 The result of its labours was a Resolution of the 
Governor-General m Council, which, while encouraging all 
grades of education, provided specially for the advance of 
primary instruction at a more equal pace with higher education 
The Recommendations of the Commission, and the Govern- 
ment Resolution based upon them, gave encouragement to the 
indigenous schools which in some Provinces had not previously 
received a sufficient recognition from the State Department of 
Public Instruction 

The Commission’s Recommendations strongly affirmed the 
principle of self-help in the extension of high schools and 
colleges, and laid particular stress on the duty of assisting 
primary education from Provincial and Municipal funds They 
endeavoured to provide for certain sections of the people, 
particularly the Muhammadans, who for various causes had 
found themselves unable to avail themselves fully of the State 
system of public instruction, or in regard to whom that 
system had proved defective The general effect of the Com- 
mission’s labours, and of the Government Resolution based 
thereon, is to give a more hberal recognition to private effort 
of every kmd, and to schools and colleges conducted on the 
system of grants-m-aid 

In 1882, Lord Ripon’s Finance Minister, Sir Evelyn Alwhtion 
Banng, took off the import duties on cotton goods , and 
with them, almost the whole unport customs, savmg a few 1S82 ’ 
exceptions such as those on arms, liquors, etc., were abolished 
In 1884, a Committee of the House of Commons took evidence 
on railway extension in India, and embodied their recom- 
mendations in a Parhamentary Report The condition of the 
agncultural population in Bengal occupied the close attention 
of Lord Ripon throughout his whole viceroyaltju^After kee’^ 
discussions, prolonged during many years, x T 
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The Act of 1S58, which transferred India from the Company Control of 
to the Crown, also laid down the scheme of its government "I 
Under the Company, the Governor-General was an autocrat, Under the 
responsible only to the distant Court of Directors The Companj 
Court of Directors had been answerable to the shareholders, 
or Court of Proprietors, on the one hand , and, through the 
Board of Control, to the Sovereign and to Parliament on the 
other The Act of 185S did away with these intermediary Under the 
bodies between the Governor-General and the Bntish Ministry 
For the Court of Directors, the Court of Propnetors, and the 
Board of Control it substituted a Secretary of State, aided by 
a Council appointed by the Crown 

The Secretary of State for India is a Cabinet Minister, who The Secre- 
comes into and goes out of office with the other members of 
the Ministry His Council was originally appointed for life. His 
Its members are now appointed for ten years only but may Council m 
be re-appointed for another fi\e years for special reasons The 
Secretary of State rules in all ordinary matters through the 
majonty of his Council But in affairs of urgency, and in 
questions which belong to the Secret Department, including 
political correspondence, he is not required to consult his 
Council The Viceroy or Governor-General is appointed by office of 
the Crown, and resides in India. His ordinary term ofVicero} 
office is five 3fears 

The supreme authority in India is vested by a senes of Acts Admmi- 
of Parliament 2 m the Viceroy or Govemor-General-in Council, 
subject to the control of the Secretary of State in England 
Every executive order and every legislative statute runs ‘Govemor- 

m the name of the ‘ Governor General-in-Council;^ by)- jyGenemlm- 

Council 

1 Under 32 and 33 Vict c 97 

- The chief of these Acts are 13 Geo in c. 63 , 33 Geo in ^^^2 
3 and 4 \N lU iv c. 85 , 21 and 22 Vict c. 106 , and 24 and ^ 
c 67 , ^ 

^ A stjle first authorized by 33 Geo in c. 52, sec. 39. 
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certain cases, ^ a power is reserved to the Viceroy to act 
independently The Govemor-Gencral’b Council is of a two- 
fold character 

1 xLcuiivc First, the ordinarj' or Executive Council,- usually composed 
Council official members besides the Viceroy, which may 

be compared with the cabinet of a constitutional country' It 
meets regularly at short intervals, usually once a weeb, 
discusses and decides upon questions of foreign policy and 
domestic administration, and prepares measures for the Legis 
lative Council Its members divide among themselves the 
chief departments of State, such as those of Foreign Affairs, 
Finance, War, Public AVorks, etc The Viceroy combines in 
his own person the duties of constitutional Sovereign with 
those of Prime Minister,^ and has usually charge of the 
Foreign Department As a rule, the Viceroy is himself the 
initiating I^Iember of Council for Foreign and Feudatory 
Affairs 

Second, ■* the Legislative Council, which is made up of 
the same members as the preceding, with the addition of 
the Governor of the Province in which it may be held, 
certain officials selected by the Governor-General from Bengal, 
Madras, Bombay, or other Provinces, and nominated mem- 
bers, representative of the non-official Native and European 
communities. The offiaal additional members thus appointed 
Legislative to the Legislative Council must not exceed in number the non- 
Council officials, and the total of the additional members must not 
exceed twelve The meetings of the Legislative Council are 
held when and as required, usually once a week They are 
open to the public , and a further guarantee for publicity is 
ensured by the proviso that draft Bills must be published a 

1 ‘ Cases of high importance, and essentially affecting the public interest 
and welfare ’ (33 Geo lit c. 52, sec. 47) , ‘ when any measure is proposed 
M hereby the safety, tranquillity, or interests of the Bntish possessions in 
India may, in the judgment of the Governor-General, be essentially affected ’ 
(3 and 4 Will IV c. 85, sec 49), ‘cases of emergency’ (24 and 25 Vict 
c. 67, sec 23) 

* This IS the lineal descendant of the original Council organized under 
the charters of the Company, first constituted by Parliamentary sanction m 
1773 (13 Geo in c. 63, sec. 7) 

* The raechamsra and working of the Governor General’s Council, and of 
the Secretanats, and chief Departments of the Indian Administration, are 
described m Hunter’s Zyi<j//> 4 e.ffar/i 2 /'.i)/iy'e,vol 1 pp 1S9-202 (and ed ) 

•* Originally identical with the Executive Council, upon which legislative 
powers were conferred by 13 Geo III c. 63, sea 36 The distinction 
between the two Councils was first recognised in the appointment of ‘ the 
fourth member’ {3 nnd 4 Will iv c 85, sec 40) 
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ccrtiin number of times m the Gazcik As u matter of 
])ncUce, these draft Bills have usuall} been first subjected to 
the criticism of the sc\cral Pro\incial governments Pro\nncial 
I cgislatne Councils ha\c also been appointed for the Presi- 
dencies of Madras and Bomba), and for the Lieutenant- 
Go\ crnorship of Bengal 1 he members of these local Legis- 
hti\e Councils are appointed, in the case of Madras and 
Bomba), by the Governors of those Pr6\inces, and in Bengal, 
by the Lieutenant -Go\emor, subject to the appro\al of the 
Go\ ernor-General The Acts of these Provincial Legislatue 
Councils, which can deal only with proMncial matters, are 
subject to sanction by the Go\ ernor-General 

The Presidencies of Madras and Bomba) , and the Lieutenant- B’gl' 
Go\ crnorships of Bengal and of the North-Western Provinces, ^u°si,ce 
ha\e each a High Court,’ supreme both in civil and criminal 
business, but with an ultimate appeal to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council in England Of the minor Provinces, 
the Punjab has a Chief Court, with three judges, the 
Central ProMiices and Oudh have each a Judicial Com- 
missioner, who sits alone British Burma has a Judicial 
Commissioner and a Recorder In this Province, the Judicial 
Commissioner has jurisdiction over the territory outside 
Rangoon (sa\e that in cases of European Bntish subjects the 
Recorder has the powers of a High Court) The Recorder 
has jurisdiction in the towoi of Rangoon, and in all cnminal 
cases in any part of Burma where the accused are European 
Bntish subjects The Judicial Commissioner and the Recorder 
of Rangoon sit together as a ‘ Special Court ’ for certain pur- 
poses. Appeals from the Recorder of Rangoon in cml suits 
where the subject-matter ranges from Rs 3000 to Rs 10,000, 
he to the High Court at Calcutta The latter Court also 
decides references from the ‘ Special Court ’ of Rangoon when 
the members are equally divided in opinion For Assam, the 
High Court at Calcutta is the highest judicial authority, except 
m the three Hill Distncts, namely, the Gdro Hills, the Khasi 
and Jaintia Hills, and the Ndgd Hills In these Districts, 
the Chief Commissioner of Assam is judge without appeal 
in civil and cnminal matters Special rules apply to the 
Dw’irs bordering on Bhutan 

The law administered m the Indian Courts consists mainly The law 
of — (i) the enactments of the Indian Legislative Councils 
(Impenai and Provincial), as above desenbed, and of the bo'’^"' 

r Constituted out of the Supreme Courts^and_the Sudder (Sadr) 
in 1861 (24 and 25 Yict c 104) 
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which preceded them , (2) statutes of the British Parliament 
which apply to India, (3) the Hindu and Muhammadan fens 
of mhentance, and their domestic law, in causes affecting 
Hindus and Muhammadans , (4) the Customary Law affectmg 
particular castes and races Much has been done towards 
consolidating special sections of the Indian law',^ and in 
the Indian Penal Code, together with the Codes of Civil and 
Criminal Procedure, we have memorable examples of such 
efforts 

But although the Govemor-General-m-Council is theoretically 
supreme over every part of India alike," his actual authonty is 
not everywhere exercised m the same direct manner For 
ordmary purposes of administration, Bntish India is partitioned 
into Provinces, each Twth a government of its own , and certain 
of the Native States are attached to those Provinces mth which 
they are most nearly connected geographically These Pro- 
vinces, again, enjoy vanous degrees of independence The tivo 
Presidenaes of Madras and Bombay, including Sind, retain 
many marks of their onginal equality ivith Bengal They each 
have an array and a cml service of their own They are each 
administered by a Governor appointed direct from England 
They have each an Executive and a Legislative Council, whose 
funcUons are analogous to those of the Counais of the Governor- 
General, although subject to his control ^ They thus possess 
a domestic legislature , and in administrative matters, also, the 
interference of the Govemor-General-in-CounciI is spanngly 
exercised 

Of the other Provinces, Bengal, or rather Lower Bengal, 
occupies a peculiar position Like the North-Western Pro- 
vinces and the Punjab, it is administered by a single official 
with the stj’le of Lieutenant-Governor, who is controlled by no 
Executive Council , but, unlike those tw'o Provinces, Bengal has 
a Legislative Council, so far preservmg a sign of its early pre- 
eminence. The other Northern Provinces, Assam, Oudh, and 
the Central Provinces, whether ruled by a Lieutenant-Governor 
or a Chief Commissioner, may be regarded from a historical 
point of view as fragments of the onginal Bengal Presidency ,■* 
which, as thus defined, would be co-extensive with all British 
India not included under Madras or Bombay Gamsons on 
the Madras or Bombay establishment may be posted m out- 

1 Ante, chap iv p 117 

- 3 and 4 Will iv c. 85, secs 39 and 65 

^ 24 and 25 Vict c. 67, sec. 42 

♦ See article Bxxgal Pphsidencv, Tm Imperial Ca elUer of hutta 
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1 \ ing tracts of the old Bengal tcrnloncs, but civil ofiicers of the 
Madras and Bombay Semces are e\cludcd '1 he Lieutenant- 
Go\crnors and most of the Chief Commissioners are chosen 
from the Covenanted Civil Service In e\ecutive matters they 
arc the practical rulers, but, excepting the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, they have no legislative authont) 

To complete the total area of temtoiy under British admini- Minor 
'^tration, it is necessarv to mention, besides Bengal, the North- 
Western Provances, the Punjab, Oudh, and Assam, certain 
/;//(tj/-Prov inces, under the immediate control of the Viceroy 
Ihescare — British Burma, part of which was annexed m 
1826 and part in 1S52 , the Cextral Provinces, lapsed m 
1S53, Assam, annexed in 1S26, Ajmere, transferred from 
Raiputdna, Berar, or the Distncts assigned b} the Nizdm of 
Haidarabdd, for the support of the Haidarabad Contingent, 
and the little temtor)' of Coorg, in the extreme south ^ The 
Stale of Mjsore was under Bntish administration from 1831 to 
iSSi, when it was restored to its native Rajd, on his attaining 
his majonty 

Another difference of administration, although now of less ‘ The 
importance than in former times, derives its name from the R^guk- 
old Regulations, or laws and judicial rules of practice which 
preceded the present sjstem of Acts of the legislature From 
these Regulations certain tracts of country have been from 
lime to time exempted — tracts which, owing to their backward 
state of civnlisation or other causes, seemed to require excep- 
tional treatment In non-Regulation temtoiy', broadlj speak- Xon- 
infT a larger measure of discretion is allowed to the officials, 
both in the collection of revenue and m the admmistration 
of civil justice, stnet rules of procedure jueld to the local 
exigenaes, and the judicial and executive departments are to 
a great extent combmed in the same hands. 

A wider field is also permitted for the selection of the 
admmistrative body, which is not entirely confined to the 
Covenanted Civil Semce, but includes mihtary officers on the 
ctaff and also uncovenanted civilians The title of the highest 
executive oficial m a Distnct of a Regulation Province is that 
of Collector-ilagistrate. In a non-RegulaUon Distnct, the ‘Dep= 7 
corresponding officer is s^led the Depu^ Comnnssioner , and 
the supreme authonty m a non-Regulation Province fvrith the 
exception of the Punjab) is called, not a Lleutenant-Govemor, 
but a Chief Commissioner The Central Provinces, Assam, 

1 yo" lis ctrvsti^fcra of each cf Prtrvncss, st: C:rr zrL-'is 
77 i Ijrpcnd Guzdiu- cf Ir^iz 
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and British Burma arc examples of non-Regulation Pro\inces, 
but non Regulation Districts are to be found also in Bengal 
and the North-Western Provinces Ihcir existence is alwavs 
disclosed by the term ‘ Deputy Commissioner’ as the title of 
the chief executive officer of the District 

Alike m Regulation and in non-Regulation temtor}, the unit 
of administration is the Distnct — a word of xerj' definite 
meaning in official phrascolog) The Distnct officer, whether 
known as Collector-Magistrate or as Depul) Commissioner, 
IS the responsible head of his jurisdiction Upon his energ) 
and personal character depends ultimatelj the efficiency of 
our Indian Government His own special duties are so 
numerous and so vanous as to bewilder the outsider, and 
the work of his subordinates, European and native, largely 
depends upon the stimulus of his personal example His 
position has been compared to that of the French prlfet , 
but such a comparison is unjust in many way’s to the Indian 
Distnct oflicer He is not a mere subordinate of a central 
bureau, w ho takes his colour from his chief, and represents the 
political parties or the permanent officialism of the capital 
The Indian Collector is a strongly individualized worker in 
every department of rural well-being, widi a large measure of 
local independence and of individual initiative. 

As the name of Collector - Magistrate implies, his main 
functions are two-fold He is a fiscal officer, charged vnth the 
collection of the revenue from the land and other sources , he 
also IS a rev’enue and criminal judge, both of first instance and 
in appeal But his title by no means exhausts his multifanous 
duties He does in his smaller local sphere all that the Home 
Secretary’ superintends in England, and a great deal more , for 
he is the representative of a paternal and not of a constitu 
tional government Police, jails, education, municipalities, ( 
roads, sanitation, dispensanes, the local taxation, and the' 
impenal rev enues of his Distnct, are to him matters of daily j 
concern He is expected to make himself acquainted with 
ev’ery’ phase of the social life of the natives, and 'vnth each 
natural aspect of the country He should be a lawyer, an ; 
accountant, a surveyor, and a ready waiter of State papers 
He ought also to possess no mean knowledge of agnculture, j 
poliUcal economy, and engineering 


Number of The total number of Distncts in Bntish India is about 235 
Distnets m y^ry greatly m size and number of inhabitants The 

Inffix average area is 3840 square miles, ranging from 14,115 square 
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miles in Sind (Kardchi), 12,045 square miles in Bengal (Lolur- 
daga), and 11,885 square miles in the Central Vrovinccs 
(Raipur) , down to 937 square miles in the North-Western 
Provmces (Tarai), 957 square miles m Madras (Nflgins), and 
989 square miles in Oudh (Lucknon) The average population 
IS 800,723 souls, similarly ranging from 3,051,916 m Bengal 
(Maimansingh), 2,617,120 in the North -Western Pro’/incc;'; 'ih'-ir 
(Gorakhpur), and 2,365,035 in 2vladras (Malabar), do/m 
91,034 in Madras (Nllgins), 144070 in the Z\orth-V/c tern 
ProMnees (Dehra), and to 231 341 in the Central Fro ^ woe, 
(Ximar) Districts from tneir eTtreme srnallne."', or other 
circumstances i\hich render them q^le ercept’oral, — uch a., 
the httle hill Distnct of Simla, the oackwarc and o~k j/arthi % 
inhabited trict of Northern Arakam the Ca2citta-S-:herl^ D'> 


tnet of Howrah, — are not mcluced In the acoTe Tee Madra. 
Districts are, on an average, the most exten.-i-'e a'ea- ar d 
the most populous In every ot-er Preridnee hnt I>rad*^a.', the 
Distncts are grouped into lar.er areas, h^ovn at lx. Iron, 
each under the charge of a Com~_srIor en Brt theos rh'/d'dsni 
are not properl} units of admir,rtrart.or_ a? tne ^t'trrot' arev 
Hiey are aggregates of units, fomec on y rtr otnrsr -er-oe or' 


sjperriron, so that an intcrracc'ate arrmt— 7 — 
Ttnft,»-x:=:7 — ^sf-rhfiilnes.v ivhich woex. rxe rrmcerrt-e 
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England, is tiie first liability on the land. When that is satisfied, 
In'liuhn! registered landholder m Ecngal has jiowcrs of sale or 
mortgage scarcely more restricted than those of an English 
tenant in fee-simple At the same time, the possible hardships, 
as regards the cultivator, of this absolute right of property 
vested m the owner have been anticipated by the recognition 
of occupancy rights or fixity of peasant tenures, under carefull) 
ascertained conditions 

IndivicUial Legal titles have everywhere taken the place of unwritten 
i-ighls customs I^ind, which was merely a source of livelihood to the 
cultivator and of revenue to the State, has become a %aluable 
property to the owner The fixing of the revenue demand 
has conferred upon the landholder a credit which be never 
before possessed, and created for him a source of future profit 
arising out of the unearned increment This credit he may 
use improvidcntly , and he sometimes docs so with disastrous 
results But none the less has the land system of India been 
raised from a lower to a higher stage of civilisation, that is to 
say, from holdings in common to holdings in severalty, and 
from the corporate possession of the village community to 
individual proprietary' rights 

Jt-itcsof ^Wth regard to the money rates of the assessment, the 
hnd tn\ Famine Commissioners m 1880 reported the average rate 
throughout India at about 2s per cultivated acre, ranging from 
4d to 4s 6d , according to the quality of the land In the 
North-Western Provinces the rates of assessment average 
Es I II 4 per cultivated acre In the Punjab, with the 
same system of Land Settlement, but with an inferior soil, they 
average just under one rupee. These latter figures are taken 
trom the Census Report of 1881 Taking the nominal conver- 
sion of the rupee at 2s , the average rate in the North-Western 
]Tovinccs w'ould be 3s 5d , and m the Punjab a fraction under 
2s , per acre The rupee, however, is now (1885) worth, at the 
current rate of exchange, only is 6d , and not 2s The actual 
sterling land-tax would therefore be about 2s yd in the North- 
Western Provinces, and is 6d m the Punjab, per acre 
(,ovcm The actual share of the crop, represented by these rates, is 
^ very difficult problem Ihe Mughal assessment was fixed 
trop"^ at one-third of the produce Under many native rulers, this 
rate was increased to one-half, and under some to three-fifths 
3 ' or example, the author found that in Parikud the Rdjd’s 
officers used to take 4tths of the crop on the threshing-floor, 
leaving only two-fifths to the cultivator ^ 

^ See Iluntcr’s Orissa, %oI 1 p 34 M 1S72) 
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to pay a lump sum for the area over ^7hlch they exercised con- 
trol If the offer of the zainmddr was not deemed satisfactorj , 
another contractor was substituted in his place But no steps 
were taken, and perhaps no steps were then possible, to 
ascertain in detail the amount which the country could afford 
to pay For more than twenty years this practice of temporar) 
engagements continued, and received the sanction of Warren 
Hastings, the first Governor - General of India Hastings’ 
great rival, Francis, was among those who urged the superior 
advantages of a permanent assessment At last, m 1789, 
a slightly more accurate investigation into the agnculturai 
resources of Bengal was carried out, and the Settlement based 
upon the imperfect data yielded by this inquiry was declared 
perpetual by Lord Cornwallis m 1793 ^ 

The zaviinddrs were thus raised to the status of landlords, 
with rights of transfer and inheritance, subject only to the 
payment in perpetuity of a rent-charge In default of due paj- 
ment, their lands were to be sold to the highest bidder The 
assessment of Lower Bengal w'as fixed at stkka Rs 26,800,989, 
equivalent to Rs 28,587,722, then about equal to three 
millions sterling By the year 1871-72, the total land-tax 
realized from the same area had increased to over 3J millions 
sterling, chiefly ort mg to the inclusion of estates which had 
escaped the onginal assessment on vanous pretexts In 
1883-84, the land revenue of Bengal was returned at 3^^ 
milhons sterling, apart from the road and local cesses based 
on the land-tax If these are added, the total exceeds 4 
millions sterling, popularly lumped together as ‘ land revenue ’ 


^VhIlfr< the claim of Government 


against 


the zam'mddn 


was thus fixed for ever, the law intended that the rights of 
the zaviinddrs over their own tenants should equitably be 
restricted But no detailed record of tenant-right was inserted 
in the Settlement papers, and as a matter of fact, the culti- 
Righu of v ators lost rather than gained in secunty of tenure The nghts 
the oilu Qf tjie landlord, as against the State, were defined by the 
\itors ^Regulations of 1793 , and the nghts of the tenants, as against 
the landlord, w ere formerly ‘ reserved ’ by those Regulations, 
but were not defined The landlord could therefore go into 
Court vnth a precise legal status, the cultivator could onlj 
shelter himself under vague customary nghts As the pressure 
of population on the soil increased, and land in Bengal became 


^ The personal aspects of this measure, and the parts plated bj Hit 
Court of Directors, the Governor General (Lord Cornwallis), and his chitf 
Indian adviicr {John Shore), arc bnefi) nanated, ante, p 393 
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a subject of competition among the cultivators, the tenant 
found himself unprovided vnth any legal provisions to enable 
him to resist rack rents He could only plead ancient but 
undefined custom the landlord could urge a proprietary right, 
based on express sections of the law The result was a 
gradual decadence of peasant-nght during the sixty-five years 
following the Permanent Settlement of 1793 

The zavnnddr was the revenue-pajing unit recognised by 
the Permanent Settlement But in a large number of cases 
the zamindar has in effect parted with all his interest m the 
land, by means of the creation of perpetual leases or paUiis 
These leases are usuall) granted m consideration of a lumpTnUr- 
sum paid down and an annual rent The fainiddr may in ^'‘Awte 

j c ^ , I tcTivrt- 

turn create an mdenmte senes of sub-tenures, such as dar-)i,j\A,^f 
faints, se-fafnis, etc., beneath his own tenure, and between 
himself and the actual cultivator 
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The Land Law of 1859 divided the cultivators into four 
classes — First, those who had held their holdings at the same 
rates since 1793 It ordained that the rents of such tenants 
should not be raised at all Second, those vho had held their 
land at the same rent for twent)-^ jears It ordained that such 
tenants should be presumed bylaw to have held since 1793, 
unless the contrary was proved Third, those who had held 
for twelve years To such tenants it gave a right of occupancj, 
under which their rents could be raised only for certain 
specified reasons by a suit at law'. Fourth, those who liad 
held for less than twelve years These were left by Act x 
of 1859 to make what bargain they could with the landlords 
Further experience, since 1S59, has shown that even these 
provisions are inadequate to avert the wholesale enhancement 
of rents m Bengal, and especially in Behar In 1S79, 
the Government issued a Commission to inquire into the 
questions inv'olved The Commissioners of 1S79 desired to 
confirm all the rights giv'en to the peasant by the Land Code 
of 1S59, and proposed to augment them They recommended 
that the first class of cultivators, who have held their land at 
the same rates since 1 793, should nev er have their rent raised 
That the second class, or those who have thus held for twentj 
years, should still be presumed to hav'e held since XJ93 That 
the third class of cultivators, who have held for twelve years, 
should have their privileges increased The occupancy rights 
of this class would,^ by the recommendations of the Com- 
mission, be consolidated mto a v'aluable peasant-tenure, trans- 
ferable by sale, gift, or inheritance The Commissioners also 
proposed that any increase in the value of the land or of the 
crop, not arising from the agency of either the landlord or 
the ‘ occupancy tenant,’ shall 'henceforth be divided equally 
betw'een them This provision is a very important one in a 
country like Bengal, where new raihvays, new roads, and the 
increase of the people and of trade constantly tend to raise the 
price of the agncultural staples What pohtical economists 
call the ‘unearned increment,’ would, if this proposal were 
adopted, be halved between the proprietor and the cultivator 
with occupancy nghts 

But the great changes proposed by the Rent Commissioners 
of 1879 referred to the fourth or lowest class of husbandmen, 
who have held for less than twelve years, and whom the Land 
Code of 1859 admitted to no rights whatever The Com- 
missioners proposed to accord a quasi-occupanc) right to all 
tenants who had held for three years If the landlord 
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deni'inded an increased rent from such tenant, and the lennnt 
preferred to leave rather than submit to the enhancement, then 
the landlord would have to pay to him — first, a substantial Conijicnfi'i 
compensation for disturbance, and second, a substantial com- 
pensation for improvements mri. 

The proposals of the Commissioners were partially, but only 
partially, embodied in the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885 

Finally, after a long and acnmonious discussion, a Rent Kent I.nw 
Law for Bengal, substantially based upon the Report of the 
Commission of 1879, was passed in the present year (1885) 

The Permanent Settlement was confined to the three Pro- 
vinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, according to their bound- 
aries at that time Onssa proper, which was conquered from Onss-i 
the Marathas m 1803, is subject to a temporarj' Settlement, of 
iihich the current term of thirty years will not expire until 1803-3^ 
1897 The assessment is identical with that fixed in 1838 
hhichwas based upon a careful field-measurement and upon 
an investigation into the nghts of every landholder and under- 
tenant The Settlement, however, was made with the land- 
holder, and not with the tenant, and m practice the righto 
of the cultivators are on the same footing as in Bengal 

In Assam Proper, ,or the Bfahmaputra valley, the settle- 
raent is simple and effective “ The cultivated area is artificially 
divided mto maiizds or blocks, over each of v.hich is placed 
a native ofiieial or niauzdddr^ Every jear the mauzdddr 
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Presidency Their estates have been guaranteed to them on 
])ayment of a peshkash or permanent tribute, and are saved by 
the custom of primogeniture from the usual fate of sub-division 
Throughout the rest of Madras, the influence of Sir Thomas 
I\'Iunro led to the adoption of the rdyatiudn system, which vill 
always be associated with his name 

According to this system, an assessment is made with 
the cultivator for the land actually taken for cultivation 
Neither zamhiddr nor village community intervenes between 
the cultivator and the State The early rdyaiudri settlements 
m Madras were based upon insufficient experience They 
were preceded by no survey, and they had to adopt the crude 
estimates of native offiaals Since 1858, a department of 
Revenue Survey has been organized, and tlie assessment 
carried out de novo 

Nothing can be more complete in theory than a Madras 
rdyatwdri settlement First, the area of the entire District, 
whether cultivated or uncultivated, and of each field within the 
District, IS accurately measured The next step is to calculate 
the estimated produce of each field, having regard to every 
kind of both natural and artificial advantage Lastlj, an 
eiiuitable rate is fixed upon every field The elaborate nature 
of these inquines and calculations may be mferred from the 
fact that as many as 35 different rates are sometimes struck 
for a single Distnct, ranging from as low as 6d to as high as 
4s per acre The rates thus ascertained by the revenue 
survey are fixed for a term of thirty years 

But during that period tlie aggregate rent-roll of a District 
IS liable to be affected by several considerations New land 
may be taken up for cultivation, or old land may be 
abandoned, and occasional remissions may be permitted 
under no fewer than eighteen speafied heads Such 
matters are decided by the Collector at the jamdbandi, 
or inquest held every year for ascertaining the amount of 
revenue to be paid by each rd) at for the current season This 
annual inquiry has sometimes been mistaken for a yearly 
re-assessment of the rdyat's holding It is not, however, a 
change m the rates for the land w'hich he already holds, but 
an inquiry into and record -of the changes m his holdmg, or 
of any new land he may wish to take up 

Certain of the Madras Distncts on the seaboard adjoinmg 
Bengal were granted on a Permanent Settlement to zaininddrs, 
hereditary native chiefs or revenue - farmers The land 
tlius permanently settled forms one eighth of the area of 
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Madras Throughout the otlicr se\cn-cigl)ths, the f<t^a/7C'd>I 
scttlcnient has raised the cultivator into a peasant iirojirictor 
This person uns formcrlj the actual iilier of the soil, 3lut 
as population increased under British rule, the value of the 
land ro'^c, nnd the jicasant proprietor has in many eases 
been able to ‘^ub let his holding to poorer cultivators, and ti.c 
to li\e, in vholc or part, off the rent The Government culmnt 
has during the same period decreased rather than increased ^ 
Us a\cricc land tax per acre throughout the Madras Prcsi propru 
denej T'oi” people multiplied, they ucrc forced barl 

upon inferior sniB, and the average Government demand per 
acre has luen proportionate!) diminished But the very 
onic ^irocc^s of falling bad on the inferior soils has, arcord- 
ine to economical pnnnp’c', created the possibility of levying 
a "rent from the suiurior soils This rent is enjoyed by the 
former cultivators, manv of v horn are thus growing into petty 
landholders living ui'on the rent of fields which their fathers 
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hted thus During the 25 years ending 1878, the area of 
cultivation had increased by 66 per cent, or two-thirds j the 
population by 43 per cent, or nearly one-half, and the 
Go\ernment rental by only 26 per cent, or one-fourth, while 
the average rates of land-tax per cultivated acre had been 
actually reduced by about one-fourth, from 5s an acre m 1853 
to 3s rod an acre in 1878, and to 3s 8d an acre m 1883 
Instead of taking advantage of the increase of population to 
enhance the rental, the Madras Government has realized the 
fact that the increase in numbers means a harder struggle for 
life, and has reduced instead of enhancing, according to the 
economic laws of rent, the average rates throughout its domains 

Bombay has also a land system of its own, which requires 
to be distinguished from the rd}ahc><ifi of Madras, although 
resembling it in principle In the early days of our 
rule, no regular method existed throughout the Bombay 
Presidency, and at the present time there are tracts ivhere 
something of the old confusion survives The modern 
‘suH'ey tenure,’ as it is called, dates from 1838, when it was 
first introduced into one of the ialuks of Poona District it 
has since been gradually extended over the greater part of the 
Presidency As its name implies, the Settlement is preceded 
by survey Each field is measured, and an assessment placed 
upon It according to the quality of the soil and the crop 
This assessment holds good for a term of thirty } ears The 
ordinar) rates vary in different Districts from 4s 6d an acre 
in the rich black-soil lands of Gujardt, to lod. an acre in the 
hills of the Konkan 

The pnmar)' characteristic of the Bombay s)^tem is its 
simplicity The Government fixes a minimum area as the 
reienue assessment unit, beloiv which it refuses to recognise 
sub diMSions This minimum area, technically called a ‘ field,’ 
laries from 20 acres upwards, in different Bombay Districts 
The ‘field’ is therefore the unit, and its actual occupier is 
the only person recognised by the revenue law He knows 
exactly what he will have to pay, and the State knows what 
It will recene, during the currency of the term The assess- 
ment is, in fact, a quit-rent liable to be modified at inten^als 
of thirty years. The Bombay system is also characterized by 
its fairness to the tenant He possesses ‘a transferable and 
heritable property, continuablc without question at the expira 
tion of a settlement lease, on his consenting to the revised 
rate’ To bonow a metaphor from English law, his position 
has been raised from that of a iillein to that of a copyholder 
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In place of the bare permission to occupy the soil, he has ^is ad\'in- 
roceived a right of property in it the^r^ 

Some of the Bombay peasants have pro\ed unequal to Mdent 
the responsibilities of property i\hich they had not won by 
their own exertions In rich districts, the men who were to the im 
recorded as the actual occupiers are able to let their land pro'><lent 
to poorer cultivators, and so live off the toil of others upon 
fields which they themselves had formerly to till But these 
jiroprietaiy rights give the peasant a pow'er of borrowing which 
he did not possess before In certain parts, especially in 
the dr}' Districts of the high-lying Deccan, the husbandmen 
have got hopelessly into debt to the village bankers The 
peasant was often improvident, the seasons were sometimes 
unfortunate, the money-lender was always severe . 

Amid the tumults of native rule, the usurers lent com- Debis of 
jiaratively small sums If the peasant failed to pay, they 
could not ev ict him or sell his holding , because, among other 
reasons, there was more land than there were people to till it 
The nativ e Government, moreover, could not afford to lose a 
tenant Accordingly the bankrupt peasant went on, year after 
}ear, paying as much interest as the money-lender could 
squeeze out of him , until the next Mardtha inv asion or 
iSluhammadan rebellion sw'ept away the whole generation of 
usurers, and so cleared off the account Under our rule there 
is no chance of such relief for insolvent debtors, and our 
rigid enforcement of contracts, together with the increase of 
the population, has armed the creditor with powers formerly 
unknown For the peasant's holding under the British 
Government has become a valuable property, and he can be 
readily sold out, as there are always plenty of husbandmen 
anxious to buy in The result is two fold In the first place, 
the village banker lends larger sums, for the security is in- 
creased , and m the second place, he can push the peasantry to 
extremities by eviction, a legal process which was economically 
mpossible, and politically impermissible, under native rule 
In Bengal, the cr}’ of the peasant is for protection against Bombay 
the landlord In South-western India, it is for protection ^01^^1879 
agamst the money-lender After a careful inquiry, the Govern- and 1881 ^ 
nient determined to respond to that ciy It has practically 
said to the village bankers ‘ A state of things has grown up 
under Bntish rule which enables you to push the cultiv'ators, by 
means of our Courts, to extremities unknown under the native 
dynasties, and repugnant to the customs of India Hence- 
forth, in considenng the securit}' on which you lend^-^^ney, 
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please to know that the peasant cannot be imprisoned or sold 
out of hib farm to satisfy your claims , and we shall free him 
from the lifelong burden of those claims by a mild bankruptcy 
law ’ Such IS the gist of the Southern India Agnculturists' 
Relief Acts of 1S79 

Its pro This Act of 1879 provides, in the first place, for small 
rural debtors of ^^5 and under If the Court is satisfied that 
bandnmn , such a debtor IS really unable to pay the whole sum, it may 
direct the payment of such portion as it considers that he can 
]iay, and grant him a discharge for the balance The Act 
gives powers to the Court to go behind the letter of the bond, 
to cut down interest, and to fix the total sum w'hich may seem 
to the judge to be equitably due 

A-s 1 rural To debtors for amounts exceeding it gives the full pro 
Lisolvency tection of an Insolvency Act No agriculturist shall henceforth 
be arrested or imprisoned in execution of a decree for money 
In addition to the old provisions against the sale of the ncces 
sary implements of his trade, no agriculturist’s immoveable 
jiroperty shall be attached or sold in execution of any decree, 
unless It has been specifically mortgaged for the debt to 
which such decree relates But even when it has been 
specifically mortgaged, the Court may order the debtors 
holding to be cultivated, for a period not exceeding seven 
years, on behalf of the creditor, after allowing a sufticient 
jiortioii of It for the support of the debtor and his family 
At the end of the seven years, the debtor is discharged 
Rural If the debtor himself applies for relief under the Insolvency 

Insolvency cl -iiiscsj t])c procedure is as follows — His moveable property, 
™ less the implements of his trade, are liable to sale for his 
debts His inimovcalile projierty', or farm, is divided into 
tw’o parts, one of which is set aside as ‘required for the 
supjiort of the insolvent and members of his family dependent 
on liim,’ while the remainder is to be managed on behalf of 
his creditors But ‘ notlung m this section shall authorize the 
Court to take into possession any houses or other buildings 
belonging to, and occupied by, an agnculturist’ Village 
‘ < .tiKiln arbitrators or ‘ conciliators ’ are appointed by the same Act, and 
' c\ery creditor must first try to settle his claims before them If 
tiie effort at arbitration fails, the ‘conciliator’ shall give the 
applicant a certificate to that effect No such suit shall be 
entertained by any Civil Court, unless the plaintiff produces 
a certificate from the local ‘conciliator’ that arbitration lia*! 
been attempted and failed 'Ihe Act of 1879 has been 
somewhat modified by the amending Act of 1881 
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1 he North Western P^o^ inces and the Punjab have practically Land 
one land s) stem In those parts of India, the village community 
has preser\’ed its integrity more completely than elsewhere vmces -ind 
Goiernment therefore recognises the village, and not the 
zaminddFs estate or the idyat's field, as the unit of land 
administration Ihe village community takes various forms Corpomt.. 
Sometimes it holds all the ullage lands in joint-ownership , the 
share of each co-ow ner being represented by a fractional part 
of the gross rental Sometimes part of the lands is held in 
common and part in se\eralty, while sometimes no common 
lands remain, although a joint responsibility for the Govern- 
ment re\enue still subsists 

The Settlement in the North-Western Provinces and the Land 
Punjab IS more comprehensive than m Madras or Bombay In 
addition to measurement and agricultural appraisement, it in- Western 
eludes the dutj of drawing up an exhaustne record of all rights 
and sub tenures existing in e\er)' \illage The proprietors are Punjab 
alone responsible for the revenue , but while the State limits 
Its claims against them, it defines the rights of all other parties 
interested in the soil 1 he term of settlement in the North- 
Western Provinces and in the Punjab is thirty years The 
principle of assessment is that the Government revenue shall 
be equal to one-half of the rent, leaving the other half as the 
share of the landlord, who is liable for due payment, and has 
the trouble of collecting it from the cultivators The average 
rate of assessment is 3s 5d per acre in the North-Western 
Provinces, and 2s in the Punjab This is at the nominal con- 
version of 10 rupees to the pound sterling At the actual 
value of the rupee (1885), the rates would be 2s yd in the 
North-Western Provinces, and is 6d m the Punjab, per acre 

Oudh, the Indian Province most recently acquired, has a Land 
jieculiar land sj stem, arising out of its local history The 
Oudh idlitkddrs resemble English landlords more closely even 
than do the zaminddrs of Bengal In origin, they were not ddrs 
revenue-farmers but territorial magnates, whose influence was 
denved from feudal authonty, military command, or hereditary 
sway Their present status dates from the pacification after 
the Mutiny of 1857 The great /“rf/wMaVj were then invited to 
become responsible each for a gross sum for the estates which 
they were found to hold prior to our annexation of Oudh 
The exceptional position of the tdliikddrs was recognised by 
confernng upon them, not only the pnvilege of succession by 
jinmogeniture, but also the power of bequest by will — a land- 
right unknown alike to Hindu and Muhammadan law Land ' ^ 
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not comprised in idlukddri estates is as settled in the ordinary 
way with its proprietors or zamitiddts for a term of thirty 
years. The vihole of Oudh has since been accurately 
surveyed 

The Central Provinces contain many \arieties of land 
tenure, from the feudatory chiefs, nho pay a light tnbiite, to 
the village communities, who arc assessed after survey 
Population IS sparse and agriculture backward, so that the 
incidence of land revenue is every’vvhere low The survey was 
conducted generally on the Punjab system, adopting the ‘estate’ 
as the unit of assessment But in the Central Provinces the 
Bntish Government gave proprietary rights to the former 
revenue-farmers, or fiscal managers of villages, under native 
rule It thus created a body of landholders between itself and 
the cultivators Of the rental paid by the husbandmen, the 
Gov'emment ordinarily takes one-half as land ta\, and allows 
one half to the proprietary body The current settlement, for 
a term of thirty years, will expire m 1897 

The gross land revenue realized from territory under British 
administration m India, amounted to 1,876,067 in 1882-83 
During the ten years ending 1882-83, averaged ^21,283,764, 
which is raised to about 22| millions by the inclusion of 
certain local rates and cesses levied on land This latter 
figure shows an average of a fraction less than lod per culti 
vated acre The average annual cost of collecting the land 
revenue dunng the ten years ending 1882-83 ;^2, 945,151, 

or close on three millions sterling The highest average rate of 
assessment estimated per head, is in Bombay, namely, 3s io|d 
per head of population , the lowest, is 2}d per head, m Bengal 
and Assam The net land revenue realized from Bntish India, 
deducting charges of collection, during the ten y’ears ending 
March 1883, averaged 18^ millions sterling In 1882-83, the 
land revenue of British India was 2i| millions and iSJ 
millions net ^ 

The Salt Duty — Salt ranks next to land revenue among 
the items of actual taxation m India , opium being excluded, 
as paid by the Chinese consumer Broadly speaking, the salt 
consumed m India is denved from four sources — (i) importa- 
tion by sea, chiefly from the mines of Cheshire , (2) solar 
evaporation m shallow tanks along the seaboard , (3) gather- 
ings from the Salt Lakes m Rdjputdna, (4) quarrying in the 
Salt Hills of the Northern Punjab Until recently, the tax 

^ Parliamentar} Relurn 
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levied upon salt varied very much in different parts of the 
country , and a numerous preventive staff was stationed along 
a continuous barrier hedge, nhich almost cut the peninsula 
into two fiscal sections 

The reforms of Sir J Strachey in 1878, by which the Fquilizi 
higher rates v ere reduced while the lower rates were raised, 
and their subsequent equalization over the nhole country, 
ha\c effectually abolished this engine of oppression Com- 
munication IS now free , and it has been found that prices 
are lowered by thus bringing the consumer nearer to his 
market, even though the rate of taxation be increased In the 
Punjab and Rajputana, salt administration has become, as 
m I^ner Bengal, a simple matter of neighing quantities and 
levying a uniform tax In Bombay, also, the manufacture is S^tems 
now conducted with a minimum of expense at large central 
depots in Gujarat (Guzerat), under a thorough system of excise 
supervision Along the eastern coast, honever, from Oi:issa 
to Cape Comonn, the process of evaporating sea-water is 
carried on as a private industry, although under official super- 
Msion and on Government account. 

The process of manufacture in Madras is exceedingly simple, Process 
and at the same time free from temptations to smuggling The °acture'*' 
season lasts from about January to July, in which latter month 
the doivnpour of rain usually puts a stop to operations. A 
site is selected in the neighbourhood of one of the back- 
waters or inlets which abound along the coast Before 
commencing, the proprietor of the salt-pan must each year 
obtain the consent of the Collector of the District, and must 
engage to supply a certain quantity of salt The first step is 
to form a series of pans or reservoirs of varying degrees of 
shallowness by banking up the earth, with interconnecting 
channels. Into the outer and deepest of these pans, the sea- 
water IS baled by means of a lever and bucket-lift, and there 
allowed to stand for some days until it has by evaporation 
acquired the consistency of brine The bnne is then passed 
through the channels into the remainder of the senes of 
gradually shallowing pans At last it becomes crystallized 
salt, and is scraped off for conveyance to the wholesale depot 
It IS estimated that, in a favourable season, this process may be 
repeated de novo from twelve to fifteen times, according as the 
weather permits But a single shower of ram will spoil the 
whole operation at any stage 

Like the poppy cultivation in Bengal, the manufacture of ) 
salt m Madras is a monopoly, which can be defended by the 
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circumstances of the case No one is compcllocl to manufac- 
ture, and rights of property m a salt-pan arc strictly respected, 
while the State endeavours, by means of a careful staff of 
supervisors, to obtain the maximum of profit with a minimum 
of interference. The system as at present carried on has been 
gradually developed from the experience of nearly a centur) 
The manufacturers belong to the same class as the ordmarj' 
cultivators , and, as a rule, their condition is somewhat more 
prosperous, for they possess a hereditary prnilege carr)ing with 
It commercial profits They do not work upon a system of 
advances, as is the case with so many other Indian industries , 
but they are paid at a certain r.atc when they bring their salt to 
the Government depot 1 his rate of paj ment, known as ludiva 
tarn, is at present fixed at an average of i Bind 5 S pus (or 
about z^d ) per viauud of 82 i lbs , the other expenses of the 
Salt Department for supers ision, etc , raise the total cost to 
3 dnnas 56 pits (or about S:Jd ) per viauud 'I he price 
charged to the consumer by the Madras Government, up to 
March 1882, was Rs 2 8 (or about 5s) per viauud, the 
balance being net profit 

Ihe equal rate of salt duty which now’ prevails throughout 
all continental India IS Rs 2 per varwii/, or 5s 5d aewt In 
British Burma, only 3 dvnds per viauud, or 6d a ewt , are 
charged for local consumption, and a transit duty of i per cent 
ad valorem for salt sent across the frontier In the salt 
tracts on the west of the Indus, excluding the Kalabagh 
mines, a special rate of 8 dviids per local viauud of 103 lbs. is 
charged The total salt revenue of British India in 1882-83 
was returned at ^£"6,177, 781, the av erage for ten } ears being 
;£6,627,I94. 

Excise Duties in India are not a mere ta.x levied through 
the private manufacturer and retailer, but (like salt) a species 
of Government monopoly The only excisable articles are 
intoxicants and drugs , and the object of the State is to check 
consumption, not less than to raise revenue The details varj 
m the different Provinces, but the general plan of administra- 
tion is the same The right to manufacture, and the right to 
retail, are both monopolies of Government, let out to private 
individuals upon stnet conditions Distillation of country spirits 
IS permitted under two systems — either to the highest bidder 
under official supervision , or only upon certain spots set apart 
for the purpose The latter is known as the rizifr or central 
distiller}’ system The right of sale is also farmed out to the 
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highest, bidder, subject to regulations fi'ing the quantit) ofl'i'’' li'f 
liquor tint may be sold at one lime. The brewing of beer 
from nee and other grams, a process unnersal among the hill 
tribes and other aboriginal races, is practicall) untayed and 
un'-cstraincd The numerous European breweries at the hill 
ctations pi\ a tax at the rate of 6d a gallon. A large buxine. ^ 
in brewing is now done at S.mlo, Mam (Murree), JIa iuli, 

Missun XamI lal. Solan, and m the Xilenns / n anernnl 
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panchdyat or elective Council of 4 wve is one of the institutions 
most deeply rooted in the Hindu mind By it the village 
community was ruled, the head-man being only its executive 
official, not the legislator or judge By it caste disputes w'ere 
settled, by it traders and merchants were organized into 
pow'erful guilds, to the rules of which even European outsiders 
have had to submit By a development of the panchdyaty the 
Sikh army of the klidlsd was despotically governed, when the 
centralized system of Ranjft Singh fell to pieces at hts death 
The village organization W'as impaired or broken up under 
Mughal rule. Municipal institutions have gradually dev'eloped 
in place of the old Hindu mechanism of rural govern- 
ment, w’hich had thus worn out or disappeared. Police, 
roads, and sanitation are the three mam objects for which a 
modem Indian municipality is constituted In rural tracts, 
these departments are managed (in different Provinces) b) 
the Collector, or by one of his subordinate staff, or by a Local 
Fund Board Within mumapal limits, they are delegated to a 
Committee, who, until lately, derived their practical authont) 
from the Collector’s sanction, implied or expressed Except 
m the larger towns, the municipalities can scarcely be said 
as yet to exhibit the attributes of popular representation or of 
vigorous corporate life But the Local Government Acts, 
passed during Lord Ripon’s Viceroyalty {anie, p 428), have 
given a new impulse to the rural and municipal boards As 
education advances, they will doubtless be further developed 
In 1876-77, excludmg the tliree Presidency capitals, there 
were altogether 894 muncipalities in British India, with 
12,381,059 inhabitants, or just 7 per cent of the total popu- 
lation Out of an aggregate number of 7519 members of 
municipal committees, concerning whom information is avail- 
able, 1794 W'ere Europeans and 5725 natives, 1S63 were ex- 
offiaot 4512 were nominated by Government, and 1144 elected, 
the last class being almost confined to the North-Western and 
Central Provinces. The financial statistics of these muni- 
cipalities are given in a later section of this chapter 

In 1882-83, the muniapalities in Bntish India, exclu- 
sive of the three Presidency cities, numbered 783, with 
12,923,494 inhabitants The passing of the Local Self- 
Government Acts (1882-84) has extended the elective prmaple, 
in a larger or smaller measure, all over India The three 
great municipalities in the Presidency towns of Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay administered a population in 1877 of 
million Their governing bodies aggregated 176 members, of 
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presentments of the same sets of accounts In the first place, 
the aggregate revenue and expenditure are ofRciall} returned 
according to a system which, although necessary for Indian 
purposes, is apt to mislead the English critic The Indian 
Government is not a mere tax-collecting agenc), charged 
with the single duty of protecting person and propert) Its 
system of administration is based upon the view that the 
British power is a paternal despotism, which owns, in a 
certain sense, the entire soil of the country, and whose duty 
It IS to perform the various functions of a wealthy and an 
enlightened proprietor It collects its own rents Itproiides, 
out of Its own capital, faahties for imgation, means of com- 
munication, public buildings, schools, and hospitals It also 
lakes on itself the businesses of a railway owner, and of a 
manufacturer on a grand scale, in the case of opium and salt 
These departments swell the totals on both sides of the 
balance-sheet with large items, neither of the nature of taxation 
nor of administrative expenditure 

In the second place, the methods of keeping the Indian 
public accounts have been subjected to frequent changes during 
recent years, to such an extent as to vitiate all coraparatne 
statements for long periods of time. The commercial tradi- 
tions, inherited from the days of the Company', regulated the 
Indian accounts until about the year i860 From that date 
efforts have been made to bring the methods of Indian account- 
ing into conformity with the English system of public accounts 
It results that the same entnes represent different facts at 
different penods Thus, under the Company, the items usually 
represented the net sums , they now represent the gross sums 
At one period, the gross receipts are shown, with a per contra 
for the charges of collection or for refunds At another time, 
important classes of charges have been transferred from the 
Imjienal to the Provincial Budgets, to be brought back again 
after an interv'al of a few years to the Imperial Budget, and again 
transferred to Local Finance Capital expenditure on public 


works, at one penod charged to current revenue, is at another 
period excluded, as being ‘extraordinary’ or ‘reproductive.’ 
The result The entire net income of the railways, whether the property of 
'^uniic State or of guaranteed companies, has now been entered as 

Impcnal revenue, and the interest to shareholders as Imperial 
expenditure The Indian accounts represent, therefore, not 
only the Indian laxauon and the cost of administration They 
represent tlie trade expenses and profits of the Gov'emment as 
a great railway owner, canal maker, opium manufacturer, salt 
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Jilughal Empire, derived from a much smaller population 
than that of British India, varied, as we have scen,^ from 
42 millions net under Akbar m 1593 to 80 millions under 
Aurangzeb m 1695 The trustworthiness of these returns has 
been discussed in a previous chapter , and they must be taken 
subject to the qualifications therein indicated 
Indian jf examine the items m the Mughal accounts, ve 
under the find the explanation of their enormous totals The land-tax 
Mughals, then, as now, formed about one-half of the whole revenue 
'1 he net land revenue demand of the Mughal Empire averaged 
25 millions sterling from 1593 to 1761 , or 32 millions during 
the last century of that Empire, from 1655 to 1761 The 
annual net land revenue raised from the much larger area of 
'hT'iei India, during the ten years ending 1879, has been iS 

than now millions Sterling {gross, 2 1 millions) But besides the land 
revenue there were under our predecessors not less than forty 
imposts of a personal character These included taxes upon 
religious assemblies, upon trees, upon marriage, upon the 
peasant’s hearth, and upon his cattle How severe some of 
them were, may be judged from the poll-tax For the 

Mughal purposes of this tax, the non-Muhammadan population was 

poll-tax divided into three classes, paying respectively ;^4, and 

annually to the Exchequer for each adult male The 
lowest of these rates, if now levied from each non-Musalman 
male adult, would alone yield an amount exceeding our whole 
actual taxation Yet, under the Mughals, the poll-tax w'as 
only one of forty burdens 

Summar). We may bnefiy sum up the results. Under the Mughal 
Empire, 1593 to 1761, the existing returns of the Imperial 
demand averaged about 60 millions sterling a year During 
the ten years ending 1879, the Imperial taxation of British 
India, with its far larger population, averaged 35 millions, 
and for the four years ending 1882-83, 4°! milhons, without 
allowing for refunds and drawbacks Under the Mughal 
Empire, the land-tax between 1655 and 1761 averaged 32 
millions Under the British Empu-e, the net land-tax has, 
during the ten years ending 1879, averaged 18 millions, and 
i8f millions during the four years ending 1882-83 
TaxaUon Not only IS the taxation of British India much less than 
of Japan raised by the Mughal Emperors, but it compares 

favourably with the taxation of other Asiatic countries m our 
ow n days The only other Empire in Asia which pretends to 
• Ante, chap xi p 299, etc , table of Mughal Revenues (1593 to 1 761) 
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-i civili'^ed government is Japnn Ihe author has no special 
acquaintance vith the T-apanesc revenues, but German statists 
show tliat over ii millions sterling are there raised from a 
jiopulation of 34 million people, or deducting certain items, a 
ia\alion of about 6s a head In India, where we try to 
gosem on a higher standard of efficiency, the rate of actual 
gross taxation a\ eraged 3s Sd a head for the ten j ears ending 
1S79, and 4s. id per head for the four jears ending 1882-S3 

If, instead of dealing with the Impenal revenues as a whole, Taxation 

we concentrate our sursey on an\ one Pro\ince, we find these 

11 t t r. Province 

facts brought out in a still stronger light lo take a single under the 

instance After a patient scrutin} of the records, it was found MughaK, 
that, allowing for the change m the value of money, the ancient 
resenue of Orissa represented eight times the quantity of the 
staple food w Inch our ow n rev enue now represents ^ The native 
revenue of Onssa supported a magnificent court with a crowded 
seraglio, swarms of priests, a large anny, and a costly public 
worship Under our rule, Orissa does little more than defrav and under 
the local cost of protecting person and propertj, and of its 
ungation works In Onssa, the Raja’s share of the crops 
amounted, with dues, to 60 per cent, and the mildest Native 
Governments demanded 33 percent The Famine Commis- 
sioners estimate the land-tax throughout Bntish India- ‘atTheland- 
from 3 per cent to 7 per cent of the gross out-turn ’ Ample 
deductions are allowed for the cost of cultivation, the nsks of 
the season, the maintenance of the husbandman and his 
familj Of the balance, Government twimnally takes one- 
third or a half, but how small a proportion this bears to the 
crop may be seen from the returns collected b) the Famine 
Commissioners 

Their figures deal with 176 out of the 199 millions of Ka'es per 
people in Bntish India. These 176 millions cultivate 188^"’^ 
millions of acres, grov^ 331 millions sterling worth of 
produce, and now pa) iSJ millions of land revenue. IMiile, 
therefore, they raise over ^i, 15s worth of produce per acre, 
the) pay to Government under as. of land-taj. per acre 
Instead of thus paymg 5^ per cent, as they do now, they would 
under the Mughal rule hav e been called upon to pay from 33 
to 50 per cent, of the crop The two systems, indeed, proceed 

1 The e-rcence on which these stniercenls are based, was paDhshed n 
Hunter s Gnsss, voL i. pn 323-329 tbmilh. Elder, h. Co , 1S72) 

- p.r^:-ri cf ir' lr:i an Farurc Ccr irimcn, part p 90, as presen tfl 
to Parhamsnt, iSSo 

i. 
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upon entirely different principles The Native Governments, 
write the Famine Commissioners, often taxed the land ‘ to the 
extent of taking from the occupier the whole of the* surplus after 
defra)nng the expenses of cultivation ’ ^ The British Govern 
ment objects to thus ‘ sweeping off the whole margin of profit ’ 
What becomes of the surplus which our Government declines 
to take? It goes to feed an enormously increased population 
The tax-gatherer now leaves so large a margin to the husband- 
man, that the Province of Bengal, for example, feeds three 
times as many mouths as it did in 1780, and has a vast surplus 
of produce, over and above its own wants, for exportation 
‘In the majority of Native Governments,’ writes the highest 
living authority on the question, 2 ‘ the revenue officer takes 
al^e can get , and would take treble the revenue we should 
Taxation ^tfssess, if he w'ere strong enough to exact it In ill-managed 
'sta^^^v/ States, the cultivators are relentlessly squeezed the differ- 
ence between the native system and ours being, mainly, that 
the cultivator in a Native State is seldom or never sold up, 
and that he is usually treated much as a good bullock is 
treated, te he is left with enough to feed and clothe him and 
his family, so that they may continue to work’ John Stuart 
Mill studied the condition of the Indian people more deeplj 
than any other political economist, and he took an indulgent 
view' of native institutions His verdict upon the Mughal 
Government is that, ‘except during the occasional accident of 
a humane and vigorous local administrator, the exactions had 
no practical limit but the inability of the peasant to pay more ’ 


Incidence 'f he Famine Commission, after careful inquiries, state ^ that 
m lintish" throughout Bntish India the landed classes pay revenue at the 
India rate of 5s 6d per head, including the land-tax for their farms, 
or IS gd without it The trading classes pay 3s. 3d per head , 
the artisans, 2s — equal to four dajs’ wages in the jear , and 
the agncultural labourers, is 8d The whole taxation, includ- 
ing the Government rent for the land, averaged, as we have 
seen, 3s 8d per head dunng the ten years ending 1879 

^ Kefoil of Ihc Indian Famme Commission, part 11 p 90, as presented 
to Parliament, iSSo 

v*"Rcport b} Mr (non Sir) Alfred Ljall, C B , formerly Governor 
Gcncrars Agent in Kajpiitam, afienvards Foreign Secretary to the Govern 
ment of Indio, now Lieutenant Governor of tiie North AVestem Provinces 
and Oudh , quoted in the Despatch of the Governor General in Council to 
‘he Secrctarj of State, 8th June 18S0 ‘Condition of India,’ Blue Book, 

pp 37 

’ Lfort of t! r I aniitu Commis>ioti, part ii p 93 (folio, 18S0) 
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IJiit the Famine Commissioners declare that 'anj native of 
India ;\ho does not trade or own land, and \\ho chooses to 
drink no spirituous liquor, and to use no English cloth or iron, 
need pa) in taaation only about 7d a year on account of the 
salt he consumes On a famil) of three persons, the charge 
amounts to is qd , or about four da) s’ tiages of a labouring 
man and his wife 


Gross Rrvnvuns — But it should always be borne in mind Gross 
that the actual taxation of the Indian people is one thing, and ^^eet'of 
the gross revenues of India are another As explained m a British 
previous paragraph of this chapter, the rev’enues include many 
Items not of the nature of taxation The following table, com- 
jiiled from the Parliamentary Absiiact for 18S2-S3 (the latest 
received by the author before sending these sheets to the 
])ress), exhibits the gross imperial revenue and expenditure of 
India for that year, according to the system of accounts 
adopted at the time For the reasons already given, it is 
practicall) impossible to anal)se these gross totals m such a 
way as to show the actual amount raised by taxation, and the 
actual amount returned in protection to person and property 
The actual taxation has therefore been dealt with in the two 
separate statements already given It is equally impossible to 
compare the gross totals with those for previous years, owing 
to changes that have been made from time to time in the 
s)Stem of entering the accounts The only profitable plan is 
to take some of the items, and ex^ilain their real meaning 

The list of Items shows how large a portion of the gross Anal) sis 
revenue is not of the nature of taxation proper Public works, 
including railways and irrigation and navigation canals, m 1SS3 
alone yielded in 1882-83 upwards of 12 millions sterling, 
or over 17 per cent of the total Adding the items of post- 
office and telegraphs, which also represent payment for work 
done or services supplied, the proportion would rise to over 
tgh per cent Then the sum of 9} millions gross, or nearly 
7^ millions net, derived from opium, being an additional 13^ 
per cent of the gross revenue, is not a charge upon the native Not of the 
taxpayer, but a contribution to the Indian exchequer by the 
Chinese consumer of the drug Add to these the tnbutes 
from Feudatory States, produce of the forests, eta, and upwards 

[_SenfeHce continued on pag^G-j 
1 Report of the Famine Commission, part ii p 93 (folio, i 
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of one-third of the total gross revenue is arcotiiUcd for, 'i’lie 
Avhole revenue of Britisli India of the nature of actual l.axalioii, 
including Land Resenue, Excise, Assessed 'faxes, I’rovincial 
Rates, Customs, Salt, and Stamps, amounted in 1878 to 34:^ 
millions, or 3s y’^d per head In 1882-83, the gross actual 
taxation of British India -isas upwards of 39/; millions, or 
\Mihin a fraction of 4s per he.ad, the axerage for the four yr,ar> 
ending 1S82-83 being a fraction oxer 4s td per head, without 
allowing for deductions or dravbacl s 
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customs in 1S82-S3 ^^ere under 13,000, and those from all 
other exports i\ere just over ;^3ooo , total, under _p;^i6,ooo, 
from all imports and exports, excepting imported liquors and 
exported nee 

The import duty on cotton goods vas rmall> abolished 
in March 1882, having been reduced in 187S, and again in 
1S79 Imported cotton manufactures had previously formed 
the most important item of the customs re\enua From 
1874 to 18S2 the duty on cotton goods \aried from nearly a 
million m 1878 to o\er Haifa million in 18S1-82, the a\erage 
being about three - quarters of a million sterling dunng the 
nine years preceding the total abolition of the dut\ 

The salt tax, vhich yields about 6^ millions a year, is a 
problem of greater difficulty It is an impost upon an article of 
prime necessity, and it falls tsith greatest se\erity upon tht 
lowest classes On the other hand, it may be urged that it is 
familiar to the people, is levied in a manner which arouses 
no discontent, and is the only means a\ailable of spreading 
taxation proper over the community The reforms of 1S78 
and 1882, referred to on a previous page, have equalized the 
incidence of the salt tax over the entire country, with the 
incidental result of abolishing arbitrary' and vexatious customs 
lines As -stated on a previous page, the rate is now a uniform 
one of Rs 2 per viawid, or 5s sd per cwL, throughout British 
India, except m Burma -wThere the rate is 3 druids per maiuid, 
and in the trans-Indus tracts of the Punjab, where a special 
rate is levied of 8 druids jier local rriaiiiid of 103 lbs 


Gross Expenditure. — Putting aside the cost of collection 
and civil administration, which explain themselves, the most 
important charges are the Army, Interest on Debt, Famine 
Relief, Loss by Exchange, and Public Works, to which may be 
added the complex item of Payments m England Military 
expenditure has averaged about 18 millions during the ten 
years ending 1882-83, and in 1882-83 was 17^ millions Of 
the 17^ millions, about 13^ represent payments in India, and 
4 millions payments in England In 1877-78, the total of the 
Indian Public Debt (exclusive of capital invested on railvvavs 
and other productive pubbe works) was returned at over 1345 
millions sterhng, bemg just 13s 6^d per head of the population 
In 1882-83 It was returned at over 159^ millions, or i6s per 
head of the population Part of this was of the nature of 
obligations or deposits not bearing interest The charge for 
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iiUerest was 5 millions in 1S77-7S, and 4+ millions sterling 
in 1SS2-S3 Ihis low charge for interest is due, in part, to 
the ])roporiion of debt which does not bear interest The 
ibo\e ‘ Public Debt’ is independent of 126} millions sterling 
in\tsted in railwa}S and producine works in 1S77-7S, which 
had increased to o\er 134 millions thus in\ested in 1S82-S3 

In 1S40, the public debt amounted to only 30 millions, itsgrowih 
and gradually rose to 52 millions m 1S57 Then came the 
Mutinj, which added upwards of 40 millions of debt in four years 
1 he rate of increase was again gradual, but slow, till about 
1S74, when famine relief con sjiired with public works to cause 
a rapid augmentation, which has continued to the present time 
J he most significant feature in this augmentation is the large 
jiroportion of debt contracted in England 

No charge has recentlj pressed harder upon the Indian e\- Famine 
chequer than that of Famine Relief Apart from loss by reduced 
revLnue, the two famines of 1S74 and 1 87 7-78 have caused a 
direct expenditure on charitable and relief works amounting 
in the aggregate to just o\er 14 millions From 1878-79 to 
1SS2-83 the expenditure on ‘Famine Relief’ is returned at 2 ,\ 
millions (of which the greater portion was expended on Public 
"Works, in the nature of insurance against famine, and not on 
actual relief) , making a total of nearl} 17^ millions during the 
ten jears 1874 to 1883 inclusive This amounts to an annual 
charge of if million sterling for ‘Famine Relief’ 

Loss by exchange is an item which has htel) figured largely Loss by 
in the accounts, and is due to the circumstance that large exchange 
paj ments in gold require to be made m England by means of 
the depreciated rupee In 1869-70, the loss by exchange was 
more than balanced by an entrj of gam by exchange on the 
other side of the ledger In 1876-77, the loss amounted to a 
little over tw'O millions, and m 1S82-83 to over three millions 
sterling 

The expenditure on Public "Works is pro% ided from three Public 
sources -( I ) the capital of pnvate companies, with a Govern- WorUjx- 
ment guarantee, (2) loans for the construction of railways and ^ 
canals (3) current re\enue applied towards such works as are 
not directly remunerative In 1877-78, the capital raised for 
guaranteed railways amounted to 97^ millions sterhng, and 
the capital invested on State railways and other productive 
public works to 29 millions sterling total, 126^ milhons 
sterling on railways and productive works In 1882-83, the 
capital of the guaranteed raibvays was reduced to 69^ millions Railwajs 
sterling, the capital invested on State railwajs and other pro-.^' 
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diictivc public t\orks amounted to 64} millions total on 
railways and productnc public works, 1345- millions sterling m 
1882-83 During the interval, 35 millions sterling of capital 
had been transferred from the guaranteed to the State railwaj 
account, owing to the purchase of the East India line by the 
Government 

Independent of imperial finance, and likewise independent 
of certain sums annuallj transferred from the Imperial 
e\chequer to be expended b} the provincial governments, 
there is another Indian budget for local revenue and expcnai- 
lure This consists of an income derived mainly from cesses 
upon land, and expended to a great extent upon minor public 
works In 1877-78, local revenue and expenditure were 
each returned at about 3^ millions, and in 1882-83 about 
4 millions 

Yet a third budget is that belonging to the municipalities 
The three Presidency towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bonibaj 
had in 1876-77 a total municipal income of ;^66S,40o, of 
which ;!^SI9,32 2 was derived from taxation, being at the rate 
of 7s per head of population In addition, there were S94 
minor municipalities, with a total population of 12,381,059 
'Iheir aggregate income was ^Ci, 246,974, of which ;:^979,o88 
was derived from taxation, being at the rate of is 7d per 
head In 1882-83, the total municipal revenue of the three 
capital towns was ;£’i,o73,7i5, and of the 783 minor munici- 
palities, 623,522 , grand total, It should be 

remembered that these figures refer to the period before the 
development of municipal institutions under Lord Ripon’s legis- 
lation bore fruit In the Presidency towns, rates upon houses, 
etc , are the chief source of income , but m the District munici 
pahties, excepting in Bengal and Madras, octroi duties are 
more relied upon The chief items of municipal ex-penditure 
are conservanc}, roads, and police 

The Indian Army — ^The constitution of the Indian army 
IS based upon the historical division of British India into the 
three Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay There 
are still three Indian armies, each composed of both European 
and Native troops, and each with its own Commander-in-Chief 
and separate staff, although the Commander-m-Chief in Bengal 
exercises supreme authonty over the other two There may 
also be said to be a fourth army, the Punjab Frontier Force, 
which, until 1885, was under the orders of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Province 
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were founded at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay in 1857^ 
Schools for teaching English were by degrees established in 
every District , grants-in-aid ^\cre extended to the lower \er- 
nacular institutions, and to girls’ schools A Department of 
Public Instruction was organized in c\erj Province, under a 
Director, with a staff of Inspectors In some respects this 
scheme may have been in advance of the time , but it supplied 
a definite outline, which has graduallj been filled up A net- 
work of schools was extended over the countr)% graduated 
from the indigenous village institutions up to the highest 
colleges All received some measure of pecuniar) support, 
granted under the guarantee of regular inspection . while 
a senes of scholarships at once stimulated eflicienc}, and 
opened a path to the umv'ersity for the children of the poor 

In 1S82-83, an Education Commission, appointed by Lord 
Ripon’s Government, endeavoured to complete the scheme 
inaugurated in 18154 by the Despatch of Lord Halifax It care- 
fully examined the condition of education in each Prov mce, indi- 
cated defects, and hid down principles for further dev elopment 
The results of its labours hav’^e been to place public instruction 
on a broader and more popular basis, to encourage pnvatc 
enterprise in teaching, to give a more adequate recognition 
to the indigenous schools, and to provide that the education 
of the people shall advxance at a more equal pace along vvath 
the instruction of the higher classes Female education and 
the instruction of certain backward classes of the communitv, 
such as the Muhammadans, received speaal attention The 
general effect of the Commission’s recommendations is to 
develop the Department of Public Instruction into a system 
of truly national education for India, conducted and supervised 
in an increasing degree by the people themselves 

In 1877-78, the total number of educational institutions of all 
sorts in British India was 66,202, attended by an aggregate of 
1)877,942 pupils, showing an average of one school to ever)’’ 
14 square miles, and one pupil to every 100 of the popula- 
tion In 1882-83, the total number of inspected schools of 
all classes m British India had risen to 109,216, with an 
aggregate of 2,790,773 scholars, showing an av’erage of one 
school to ever)’ 8 square miles of area, and one pupil to every 
71 of the population Male pupils numbered 2,628,402, 
showing one boy at school to ever)’ 38 of the male population , 
and female pupils, 162,371, or one girl at school to every 610 

' By Act II of 1S57 for C-vlcutfi , b) Act xxii of 1857 for Bombaj , 
and b> Act xxv II of 1857 for Madras 
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females Thc-^e figures, however, onlj include State inspected 
or aided schools and pupils Ihe Census Report of iSSi 
returned 2,879,571 bojs and 155,268 girls as under instruc- 
tion throughout British India, besides 7,646,712 males and 
277,207 females able to read and write, but not under instruc- 
tion The figures arc c\identl} below the truth, and it will be 
remarked that the Census returns the total number of girls 
attending school at 5000 less than those returned as attending 
the State-msi>ccted schools alone 

In 1877-7S, the total c\penditurc upon education from all Etluca 
':ourccs was ;^i, 612,775, of which 7^782,240 was contributed 
b\ the provincial governments, ^{^258,5 14 was derived from 1S7S-S3 
local ratec, and ;!^32,oo8 from municipal grants These items 
nnv be said to represent State aid , while endowments )ielded 
^37,218, subscriptions 05,853, and fees and fines ^277,039 
T he degree in w Inch education has been populan7ed, and priv ate 
eflorl has been stimulated, ma) be estimated from the fact that 
in Bengal the voluntarj payments now greatly exceed the 
Ciov eminent grants In 18S2-83, the total educational ex- 
penditure throughout British India amounted to p^2, 105,653, 
of which ;,^57S,629 was contributed by the provincial govern- 
ments, ;iC347i 376 "as derived from local rates, ^^^63,832 from 
municipal grants, ;!^93,924 from subscnptions, ^^^49,695 from 
Native States, ;^5 8,6 7 5 from endowments, ;3£^5i6,925 from fees 
and fines, and the remainder from other sources 

The three Universities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombaj Theindian 
were incorporated m 1857, on the model of the Univ’ersity ol Unwersi- 
Bondon Thej arc merely examining bodies, with the privi- 
lege of conferring degrees in arts, law, medicine, and civil 
engineenng Their constitution is composed of a Chancellor Their con 
Vice Chancellor, and Senate The gov ernmg body, or Syndi- strtution 
cate, consists of the Vice Cliancellor and certain members of 
the Senate A fourth Umv ersity, on a similar plan, but including 
the teaching element, and following more onental lines, has been 
founded at Lahore for the Punjab The Universities control the 
whole course of higher education in India by means of their 
examinations The entrance examination formatnculationisopen 
to all, but when that is passed, candidates for higher stages 
must enrol themselves in one or other of the aflSliated colleges 

In the ten jears ending 1877-78, 9686 candidates success- Umversit> 
fully passed the entrance examination at Calcutta, 6381 at 
Madras, and 2610 at Bombay, total, i8,6to For the ten 
jears ending 1882-83, out of 23,226 candidates at Calcutta, 

10,200 successfully passed the entrance examination , at 
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Madras, out of 28,575 candidates, 9715 passed, and at 
Bombay, out of 11,871 candidates, 3557 passed Total passed 
entrance examination in the ten years ending 1882-83, 23,472 
Many fall off at this stage, and very few proceed to the higher 
degrees During the same ten years ending 1882-83, ^°36 
graduated BA and only 281 M A. at Calcutta, 896 BA 
and 22 M A at Madras, 456 B A and 34 M A. at Bombay 
total of B A ’s and M A ’s in the ten years, 2725 Calcutta 
possesses the great majority of graduates in law and medicine, 
while Bombay is similarly distinguished in engineering In 
1877-78, the total expenditure on the Umversities was 
;^22,o93 , and in 1882-83, ;^2 1,790 

The colleges or institutions for higher mstruction may be 
divided into two classes, — those which teach the arts course 
of the Universities, and those devoted to special branches of 
knowledge According to another principle, they are classified 
into those entirely supported by Government, and those which 
only receive grants-m-aid The latter class comprises the 
missionary colleges In 1877-78, the total number of colleges, 
including medical and engineering colleges and Muhammadan 
madrasas, was 82, attended by 8894 students Of these, as 
many as 35 colleges, with 3848 students, were in Lower Bengal , 
and 21 colleges, with 1448 students, m Madras In the same 
year, the total expenditure on the colleges was ^186,162, or 
at the rate of p^2i per student In 1882-83, the total number 
of colleges, including medicine and engineering colleges and 
Muhammadan madrasas, was 96, attended by 8707 students 
Of these, 34 colleges with 3754 students were in Bengal, 32 
colleges with 2329 students A\ere m Madras, and 9 colleges 
with 1203 students were in Bombay In the same year, the 
total expenditure on colleges in Bntish India was ;^i73,2i3, 
or a fraction under P^r student 

The boys’ schools include many varieties, which may be 
sub divided either according to the character of the instruc- 
tion given, or according to the proportion of Government aid 
which they receive Ihe higher schools are those m which 
English IS not only taught, but is also used as the medium of 
instruction They educate up to the standard of the entrance 
examination at the Universities, and generally tram those 
candidates who seek employment in the upper grades of 
Go\ernment service One of these schools, knowm as the 
or Distnct school, is established at the head quarters 
station of e\ery District, and many others receive grants in- 
aid The total number of high schools in 1882-83 530, 
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of ^\h^ch 492 were for males and 38 for females, the attendance 
in the year comprising 68,434 males and 1165 females 

The middle schools, as their name implies, are inter- mitWlc 
mediate beh\een the higher and the primary schools Gene- ' 
rally speaking, they are placed in the smaller towns or larger 
Milages, and they provide that measure of instruction which 
IS recognised to be useful by the middle classes themselves 
Some of them teach English , others only the vernacular 
This class includes the iaJisih schools, established at the head- 
quarters of every tahsil or Sub division in the North-Western 
Provinces In 1882-83, l^he middle schools numbered 3796, 
with an attendance of 170,642 pupils In 1877-78, the total 
expenditure on both higher and middle schools was ^478,250, 
and m 1882-S3, _;^49i,262 

The lower or pnraaiy' schools complete the senes They are pnmarj 
dotted over the whole country, and teach only the vernacular 
Their extension is the best test of the success of our educational 
sjstem 

No uniformity prevails in the pnraary school-system through- Increase of 
out the sev'cral Provinces In Bengal, up to the last fifteen I’choolTm 
vears, primary instruction was neglected , but since the reforms Bengal , 
inaugurated by Sir G Campbell in 1872, by which the benefit 
of the grant-in-aid rules was extended to the pdihsdlds or road 
side schools, this reproach has been removed In 1871-72, 
the number of primary schools under inspection m Lower 
Bengal was only 2451, attended by 64,779 pupils By 1877-78, 
the number of schools had risen to 16,042, and the number 
of pupils to 360,322, being an increase of about six-fold m six 
years By March 1883, when Sir G Campbell’s reforms had 
received their full development the pnmary schools in Bengal 
had increased to 63,897, and the pupils to 1,118,623, being 
an increase of over seventeen-fold in the eleven years ending 
1882-83 1S77-78, the expenditure on pnroaiy schools 

m Bengal from all sources was £78,000, towards which 
Government contributed only ;;^27,cco, thus showing ho" 

State aid stimulates private outlay in pnmary educauon ^e 
total ex-pendilure in 18S2-83 was returned at £^l8 680 This 
increase, however, is more apparent than real, and resuhs from 
a large number of schools prevnously pnvate being brougr 4 
under the inspection of the Education Department, anC 
included m its financial statements ^ 

The North-Western Provinces owe their system 0. L- 

instruction to their great Lieutenant-GoveniOT Mr 
^^ose constructiv e talent can be traced in every Irancn c. W ^ 
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women are regarded wtth seared} disguised a\crsion, and ha\e 
obtained but slight sueeess EfTorls were at one time madebv 
I he I’cngal Go\cmmcnt to utilize the female members of the 
\ ishnuite ‘^eets in female edueation, but without permanent 
sueeess Ihroughout the North-Western Pro\inees and 
Oudh, with their numerous and wealth} eities, and a total 
female population of o\er ar millions, only S999 girls attended 
«;ehool m 1S77-7S, and 9602 m 1SS2-S3 In Lower Bengal, 
the corresponding number was less than 12,000 in 1S77-78, 
but had increased to 57,361 m 1SS2-S3 Madras, British 
lJurma, and in a less degree, Bomba} and the Punjab, are 
the onl} Proiincos that contribute to the following statistics in 
an} tolerable proportion — Total girls’ schools throughout 
British India in 1S77-7S, 2002, number of pupils, 66,615 
mixed schools for bo\s and girls, 2955, pupils, 90,915 total 
amount expended on girls’ schools,;/" 78,729, of which j£2’j,ooo 
was dexoted to the 12 000 girls of Bengal The total number 
of girls’ schools in 1882-83 m British India was 3487, at- 
tended by 162,317 pupils This branch of instruction will 
now, It lb liO])cd, recenc a further dcxelopment from the recom- 
mendations of the Education Commission 

In 1877-78, the normal, technical, and industrial schools Normal 
numbered 155, with a total of 6864 students, the total e\- 
pendrturc was ;iC54i-6o, or an axerage of under ;£S per tchouls 
student In 1882-83, the number of these special institutions 
was 213, attended by S07S students Total expenditure in 
1SS2-S3, ;i^9S,57i, or an axerage of over ^12 per head 
Schoolmistresses, as well as schoolmasters, are trained, and 
here also the missionaries haxe shoxxn themselxes actix'e in 
anticipating a work which Goxemraent subsequently took up 

Of schools of art, the oldest is that founded by Dr Schools of 
A Hunter at Iiladras in 1850, and taken in charge by the 
Education Department in 1856 This institution, and the Art 
Schools at Calcutta and Bombay, founded on its model, hax^e 
been successful in developing the industrial capacities of the 
students, and in training workmen for public employment Their 
effect on native art is more doubtful, and m some cases they 
have tended to supersede native designs by hybnd European 
patterns I^Iuseums have been established at the Provincial 
capitals and m other large tow ns 

Schools for Europeans have also attracted the attention of Schools 
Gox'emment horemost among special schools are the asylums 
in the hills for the orphans of British soldiers (eg Utakamand 
and Sandwar), founded m memor}' of Sir Henry Lawrence 
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dcpirtincnts of litenUirc, Ins been stated^ The following 
figures refer 10 Ihc years 1S7S and 1SS2-83, and comprise 
ihc whole registered publications, both in the native lan- 
miagss and in Isnglish Iherc is probably a considerable 
iniinber of minor works which escape registration 

1 otal of registered jiublications in 187S, 4913 Of these, 576 Book 
were in English or European languages, 3148 in \ ernacular 
dialects of India, 516 in the classical languages of India, and 
673 were bi lingual, or in more than one language No fewer 
linn 2495 of them were original works, 2078 were rcpublica- 
iions, and 340 were translations Religion engrossed 1502 of 
the total, poctrj and the drama, 779, fiction, 182, natural 
sdeiicc, =49, besides 43 works on philosophy or moral 
science Language or grammar was the subject of 612 , and 
law of no fewer than 249 separate works History had onlj 
96 books de\otcd to it , biograplij, 22 , politics, 7 , and travels 
or \ojagcs, 2 1 licse latter numbers, contrasted with the 

1502 books on religion, indicate the working of the Indian 
mind 

In 1SS2-S3, the registered publications numbered 619S, of Book 
which 655 were in English or European languages, 4208 in 
\crnacular dialects of India, 626 in the classical languages of 
India, and 709 bi-lingual or in more than one language Of 
the total number of published works in 1882-83, "cre 
returned as educational, and 5038 as non-educational works 
Original works numbered 3146, rc-pubhcations, 2547, and 
translations, 505 Publications relating to religion numbered 
1641, poetry and the drama, 1089, fiction, 238, natural 
and mathematical science, 281 , philosophy and moral science, 

160, histor)', 143, languages, 7S4, law, 338, and medicine, 

235 Politics were represented m 1S82-83 by only 1 1 publica- 
tions, tra\els and voyages by only 4, while works classed as 
miscellaneous numbered 1231 

^ Ante, clnp i\ 
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CHAPTER XVII 

AGKICULTLRE A\D PRODUCTS 

The cultivation of the soil forms the occupation of the 
Indian people in a sense which it is difficult to realize 
in England As the land-ta\ forms the mainstay of the 
imperial revenue, so the idjai or cultivator constitutes the 
unit of the social sjstem The village community contains 
many members besides the cultivator, but they all exist for 
his benefit, and all are maintained from the produce of the 
village fields Even in considerable towns, the traders and 
handicraftsmen frequently possess plots of land of their own, 
on w’hicli they raise sufficient gram to supply their families 
with food According to the returns of the general Census of 
1872, the adult males directly engaged in agriculture amount 
to nearly 35 millions, or 56 2 per cent of the total To 
these must be added almost all the day-labourers, wlio 
number •jh million males, or 123 per cent , thus raising 
the total of persons directly supported by cultivation to 68 5 
per cent , being more than two thirds of the whole adult 
males The Census of 1881 returned a total of 51,274,586 
males as engaged in agriculture throughout British and Feuda- 
tory India Adding to these 7^ million of adult day-labourers, 
there is a total of upw’ards of 58^ million persons directl} 
supported by cultivation, or 72 per cent of the wffiole male 
population engaged m some specified occupation ^ The 
number of persons indirectly connected with agriculture is 
also very great The Famine Commissioners estimate that 
90 per cent of the rural population live more or less by the 
tillage of the soil India is, therefore, almost exclusively a 
country of peasant farmers 

* For reasons fully explained in the I 7 ole on Indian Statisttcs in the 
last chapter, the years ordinarily selected for population statements are the 
Census years 1872 and 18S1 , and for other details, 1S77-78 and 1882-83 
The last year for which the final Parliamentary presentment of Indian 
returns had been received by the author w'hen these sheets w ent to press 
m the summer of 1SS5, ended on 31st March 1SS3 
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'] he increase m ihe population has, houe\er, de\ eloped a Lnndlccs 
large landless class Ihc cultualed area no longer suffices to 
allow a plot of land for each peasant , and multitudes now 
find themscUcs ousted from the soil Ihej earn a poor 
livelihood as daj -labourers , and according to the Census of 
iSSt, compnse 7,248,491, or one eighth of the entire adult 
male population 'Ihcrc is still enough land in India for the 
whole people, but the Indian peasant clings to his native 
District, however overcrowded Migration or emigration Ins 
hitherto worked on too small a scale to afford a solution of 
the difficult} 

\griculture is carried on m the different Provinces with an Vanous 
infinite vanetv of detail Ever}whcre the same perpetual 
assiduit} 15 found, but the inherited experience of generations culture 
has taught the cultivators to adapt their simple methods to 
differing circumstances The deltaic swamps of Bengal and 
Burma, the di} uplands of the Karnatik, the black-soil plains 
of the Deccan, the strong cla}s of the Punjab, the desert sand 
of Sind or Rajputdno, require their separate modes of cultiva- 
tion In each case the Indian peasant has learned, vvath- 
oul scientific instruction, to grow the crops best suited to 
the soil His light plough, which he may be seen carrjing 
a field on his shoulders, makes but superficial scratches , but 
wmt the furrows lack in depth, they gam by repetition, and in 
the end pulverize ev erj' particle of mould Where irrigation Imgation 
is necessar}, native ingenuity has devised the means , although 
in this as in other matters connected with agnculture, a wade 
field remains for further development and improvement The 
inundation channels in Sind, the wells in the Punjab and the 
Deccan, the tanks in the Karnatik, the terraces cut on everj' 
hillside, water at the present day a far larger area than is com- 
manded by Government canals Manure is copiously applied Manure 
to the more valuable crops, whenever manure is available , Us 
use being limited only by poverty and not by ignorance 
The scientific rotation of crops is not adopted as a pnn- Rotation 
ciple of cultivation But in practice it is well known that a 
succession of exhausting crops cannot be taken in consecutive 
seasons from the same field, and the advantage of fallows is 
widely recognised A mutation of crops takes the place of 
their rotation 

The petite ciiltin e of Indian husbandmen is m many respects 
well adapted to the soil, the climate, and the social conditions / 
of the people The periodicity of the seasons usually all* 
of two, and in some places of three, harv'ests in the year F* 
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inexhaustible fertilit)', and for retentiveness of moisture m a 
dry season, no soil in the world can surpass the regar or ‘ black 
cotton-soil’ of the Deccan In the broad river basins, the 
floods annually deposit a fresh top - dressing of silt, thus 
superseding the necessity of manures The burning sun and 
the heavy rains of the tropics combine, as in a natural forcing- 
house, to extract the utmost from the soil A subsequent 
section will deal with possible improvements in Indian agricul- 
ture — improvements now necessary m order to support the 
increasing population As the means of communication 
improve and blunt the edge of local scarcity, India is pro- 
bably destined to compete with Amenca as the granary of 
Great Bntam 

Rice The name of rice has from time immemorial been closely 

associated with Indian agriculture The nce-eating population 
IS estimated at 67 mllions, or over one-third of the uhoIeJ 
If, however, we except the deltas of the great nvers, and the 
long strip of land fnnging the coast, rice may be called a rare 
crop throughout the remainder of the peninsula But where 
rice IS grown, it is in an almost exclusive sense the staple 
crop 

Statistics In British Burma, out of a total cultivated area of 2,833,520 

cuUn!t 1877-78, as many as 2,554,853 acres, or 90 per 

m different uere under rice In 1882-83, the cultivated area m 

Prownces Bntish Burma had nsen to 3,746,279 acres, of which 3,380,996 
acres, or 90 per cent , were under nee Independent Burma, 
on the other hand, grows no rice, but imports largely from 
British terntor}' For Bengal, unfortunately, no general 
statisties are available But taking Rangpur as a t}'pical 
Distnct, It was there found that million acres, out of a 
classified total of a little more than if million acres, or 88 
per cent , were devoted to rice. Similar proportions hold good 
for the Province of Orissa, the deltas of the Godavan, Kistna, 
and Kdv'eri (Cauveiy), and the lowlands of Travancore, 
Malabar, K^nara, and the Konkan Ihroughout the mtenor 
of the countr}, except in Assam, ivhich is agnculturally a 
continuation of the Bengal delta, the cultivation of nee 
occupies but a subordinate place. In the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, nee is grown in damp localities, or with 
the help of irrigation, and forms a favounte food for the upper 
classes , but the local supply requires to be supplemented by 
importation from Bengal In Madras generally, the area under 
nee in 1883 amounted to about 43 per cent of the whole food- 
3 A^goilofthdndsan famMe Conwnssion, part 11 Si (iSSo) 
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gram area In Bombay proper, the corresponding proportion 
IS only 14 per cent , and m the outlying Province of Sind, 

17 per cent In the Central Provinces, the proportion 
rises as high as 55 per cent, but in the Punjab it falls to 
3 per cent In scarcely any of the Native States, which 
cover the centre of the peninsula, is rice grown to a large 
extent 

Rice IS in fact a local crop, which can only be cultivated Methods of 

nc0 

profitably under exceptional circumstances, although under nation 
those circumstances it retunis a larger pecuniary yield than 
any other food-gram m India. According to the Madras system ’u Madras , 
of classification, rice is a ‘ wet crop,’ t e it demands steady 
irrigation In a few favoured tracts, the requisite irngation is 
supplied by local rainfall, but more commonly by the periodi- 
cal overflow of the rivers, either directly or indirectly through 
artificial channels It has been estimated that rice requires 
36 to 40 inches of water m order to reach its full develop- ■ 

menL But more important than the total amount of water, is 
the penod over which that amount is distributed While the 
seedlings are in an early stage of growth, 2 inches of water 
are ample , but when the stem is strong, high floods are almost 
unable to drown iL In some Districts of Bengal, a long- 
stemmed variety of rice is grown, which will keep its head 
above 12 feet of water 

Throughout Bengal, there are two mam harvests of rice m m Bengal 
the year — (i) the ius or early crop, sown on comparatively 
high lands, during the spring showers, and reaped between 
July and September, (2) the dman or winter crop, sown in 
low-lying lands, from June to August, usually transplanted, 
and reaped from November to January The latter crop com- 
prises the finer varieties, but the former is chiefly retained by 
the cultivators for their own food supply Besides these two 
great rice harvests of the Bengal year, there are several 
intermediate ones in different localities The returns from 
Rangpur District specify no fewer than 295 distinct vaneties 
of nee ^ The average out-turn per acre in Bengal has been 
estimated at 15 viaunds, or 1200 lbs , of cleaned nee In 
1877-78, when famine was raging in Southern India, the 
exports of nee from Calcutta (much of it to jMadras) amounted 
to nearly 17 million cwts 

In British Burma, there is but a single harvest in the m C 
year, corresponding to the dma 7 i of Bengal The-^l'n 

* See Hunter’s Statistical Account of Bengal, \ol vii p 

(1876) 
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IS reddish in colour, and of a coarse qualit)', but the a\eragc 
out-turn IS much higher than in Bengal, reaching m some 
places an average of 2000 and 2500 lbs per acre In 1877-78, 
the Burmese export of nee exeteded 13 million cwls , and in 
1882-83 exceeded 21^ million cwts., of an estimated aggre 
gate value of over 5^ millions sterling 

Besides being practically the sole crop grown in the deltaic 
sw'amps, rice is also cultivated on all the hills of India, from 
Coorg to the Himdlayas The hill tribes practise one of 
two methods of cultivation The) either cut the mountain 
slopes into terraces, to which sufficient water is con\e\cd 
by an ingenious S}stem of petty canals, or they trust to 
the abundant rainfall, and scatter their seeds on clearings 
formed by burning patches of the jungle In both cases, 
rice IS the staple crop, where\er the moisture permits It 
figures largely m the nomadic sjstem of hill cultivation 

Ihe tables on the next page show' the comparative area under 
rice and the two great other classes of food-grams for all India 
But the figures must be taken as only approximate estimates 

Recent exports of wheat to Europe have drawn attention 
to the important place which this crop occupies m Indian 
agriculture. It is grown to some extent in almost everj' Dis 
trict But, broadly speaking, it may be said that wheat does 
not thrive where rice does, nor, indeed, anywhere south of 
tlie Deccan The great w'heat-growing tracts of India are in 
the north The North-Western Provinces in 1883 had 97 per 
cent of the food-gram area under wheat, barley, and millets, 
and about 57 per cent under wheat alone In the Punjab, 
the proportion of wheat and barley is 61 per cent Wffieat is 
also largely grown in Behar, and to a less extent m the western 
Districts of Bengal In the Central Provinces, wheat covers 
a large proportion of the food-gram area, bemg the chief cereal 
m the Distncts of Hoshangabad, Narsinghpur, and Sdgar 
In Bombay, the corresponding proportion was only 15 per 
cent, and m Sind, 12 per cent The wheat returns vary 
from year to year, but disclose a tendency upwards Their 
significance may be learned from the fact, that m Great 
Britain the area under wheat is only 3 million acres, or less 
than one-half the amount m a single Indian Province, the 
Punjab It has been estimated that the total area under wheat 
m India is equal to the total area under the same crop m the 
United States 

Nor is the out-turn contemptible, averaging about 13 bushels 

[Sentence conUnuei on page 488 
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per acre m the Punjab, as compared with an average of 15^ 
bushels for the whole of France The quality, also, of the 
gram is high enough to satisfy the demands of English millers 
The pnce of Indian wheat m Mark Lane varies considerably 
from year to year, the best qualities averaging somewhat 
lower than Australian or Californian produce The abolition, 
*in 1873, of tho old Indian export; duty on wheat, laid the 
foundation of the Indo-European wheat -trade, which, since 
this wise measure, has attained to large dimensions The 
low prices of wheat m England in 1884 gave a check to the 
trade — a check which is believed to be temporary 
MluTa According to the system of classification in Upper India, 
lion wheat ranks as a rabi crop, being reaped at the close of the cold 
weather m April and May Wherever possible, it is imgated , 
and the extension of canals through the Doab has largely 
contributed to the substitution of wheat for infenor cereals 


Millets Taking India as a whole, it may be broadly affirmed that 
the staple food -gram is neither nee nor w'heat, but millet 
Excluding special rice tracts, varieties of millet are growm 
more extensively than any other crop, from Madras in the 
south, at least as far as Rdjput^a m the north The two 
most common kinds are great millet (Sorghum vulgare), known 
Chief as jodr or jawdri in the languages denved from the Sanskrit, 
varieties jonna in Telugu, and as cholam m Tamil , and spiked millet 
(Penmsetiim typhoideum), called bdjra m the north and kavibu 
in the south In Mysore and the neighbounng Districts, ragl 
(Eleusine corocana), called ndchani in Bombay, takes the first 
place. According to the Madras system of classification, these 
millets all rank as ‘ dry crops,’ being watered only by the local 
rainfall, and sown under either monsoon , farther north, they 
are classed with the Uiarif or autumn harvest, as opposed to 
wheat 


Statistics The following statistics show the importance of millet culti- 
of inillet vation throughout Southern and Central India In Madras, 
tion'^'^ in 1875-76, cholam covered 4,610,000 acres, ragi, 1,636,000 
inXhdras ^icres , varagti or auricaln (Paspalum miliaceum), 1,054,000 
’ acres , kambii, 2,909,000 acres , samat or millet proper (Prtni- 
cum frumentaceum), 1,185,000, — making a total of 11,384,000 
acres under ‘dry crops,’ being 52 per cent of the cultivated 


area The proportion was 67 per cent of the food gram area 
in 1879 In 1882-83, the area under millets and inferior 
cereal crops was returned at 10,942,384 acres In the upland 
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region of M}sorc, the proportion under ‘dry fro|)'),’ Hiii (ly , 
rc7^7, rises to 77 per cent of the cultivilcd nren, or K/j per 
cent of the food-gram area. J he total under all mil)el'-,y/7///, 
and hajra in rtombay and Sind may be tal en at about 83 p( r 
cene in the Central Pro\inccs, 39 per rent , in the Ihinjal;, 

41 jicr cent , and in the N'orth-Western Provinces, 34 jicm nl, im'l eili- r 
of the total food gram area. It should be rcrncniliered that 
these figures \ar) from year to jear • 

Indian com is cultnated to a limited C''tcnt in all j^/ris of ’'b'a'r 
the countr , barle\ m the upper saliej of thcOange-, through' 
out the Punjab, and m the Himdla^an /alie^ ,, oat', only ,/S 
an experimental crop by Eurooeaiis and but not 
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of the total cultivation, m Bomba), 350, 38^ acres, or 
6 I per cent , m the Central Provinces, 1,600,225 acres, or 
Ti 3 per cent , and in the Punjab, 1,039,633 acres, or 4 4 
per cent of the area under cultnation In the )ear 1S77-7S, 
the total esport of oil-seeds from India amounted to 12,187,020 
cuts, valued at ^,£'7, 360,284 , in 18)8-79, to 7,211,790 cuts, 
valued at ;,C4,682,5i2 , and in 1882-S3, J3.J47.9S2 cuts, 

valued at ^^7,205,924. 

Vegetables are c\cr) where cultnatcd m garden plots for 
liousehold use, and also on a larger scale in the neighbourhood 
of great towns Among favourite native vegetables, the follow- 
ing may be mentioned — 7 'hc egg plant, called brmjal orbatgan 
(Solanum melongena), potatoes, cabbages, caulidower, radishes, 
onions, garlic, turnips, jams, and a great \anet) -of cucur- 
bitaceous plants, including Cucuniis sain as, Cucurbita maxima, 
Lagenana vulgans.l'richosanthes dioica, and Benicasacerifera 
Of these, potatoes, cabbages, and turnips are of recent intro 
duction Almost all English vegetables can be raised b) a 
careful gardener Potatoes thnv e best on the higher elevations, 
such as the Khilsf Hills, the Nflgiris, the Mjsore uplands, and 
the slopes of the Himalajas, but they are also grown on the 
plains and even in deltaic Districts They were first introduced 
into the Khdsf Hills in 1830 They now constitute Uie prin- 
cipal crop m these and other higldand tracts The annual 
e\port from the Khdsf Hills to Bengal and the Calcutta market 
is estimated at considerably over 7000 tons, valued at ^30,000 

Among the cultivated fruits are the following — jMango 
(Mangifera indica), plantain (Musa paradisiaca), pine-apple 
(Ananassa sativa), pomegranate (Punica Granatum), guava 
(Psydium Guyava), tamarind (Tamanndus indica), jack 
(Artocarpus integrifolia), custard-apple (Anona squamosa), 
fapaw (Carica Papaya), shaddock (Citrus decumana), and 
several varieties of fig, melon, orange, lime, and citron 
The mangoes of Bombay, of Mditan, and of Maldah in 
Bengal, and the oranges of the Khdsf Hills enjoy a high 
reputation , while the guavas of Madras and other Provinces 
make an excellent presen-e 

Among spices, for the preparation of curry and other hot 
dishes, turmeric and chillies bold the first place, and are 
very wudely cultivated Next m importance come gmger, 
coriander, aniseed, black cummin, and fenugreek The pepper 
vine is confined to the Malabar coast, from Kdnara to Travan- 
core Cardamoms are a valuable crop in the same locality, 
and also in the Nepdlese Himdlajas The pdn creeper (Piper 
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PiCtle) winch furnishes the ‘ betel-leaf,’ is grown by a special 
caste in most parts of the countr) Its cultnation requires 
constant care, but is highly remuneratue The areca palm, 
which Melds the ‘betel-nut,’ is chiefly grown m certain fa^oured 
localities, such as the deltaic Districts of Bengal, the Konkan 
of Bombaj', and the highlands of Southern India 

Besides ‘betel -nut’ (Areca Catechu), the palms of India Palms 
include the cocoa-nut (Cocos nucifera), the bastard date 
(Phceni\ sjivestns), the palm}ra (Borassus flabelliformis), and 
the true date (Phoenix dactjlifera) The cocoa-nut, which 
lo\es a sand) soil and a moist climate, is found m greatest 
perfection along the strip of coast-line which fringes the south- 
west of the peninsula, where it ranks next to rice as the staple 
product The bastard date, grownlargelj m the country' round 
Calcutta, and in the north-east of the Madras Presidency, 
supplies both the jaggerj' sugar of commerce, and intoxicating 
liquor for local consumption Spmt is also distilled from the 
jialmjTa palm m many Districts, especially in the Bombay 
Presidenc) and m the south of Madras The true date is 
almost confined to Sind 

Sugar IS manufactured both from the sugar-cane and from Sugar 
the bastard date-palm The best cane is grown m the North- 
Western Provinces, on imgated land It is an expensive crop, 
requiring much attention, and not yielding a return within the 
year The profits are proportionately large In Bengal, the 
manufacture from the cane has declined during the present 
centur} , but m Jessor District, the making of date-sugar is 
a thriving and popular industry ^ The preparation of sugar is 
almost ever)’where m the hands of natives, the exceptions 
being a few large concerns, such as the Aska factory in the 
Madras District of Ganjdra, the Cossipur factorj' in the suburbs 
of Calcutta, the Rosa factory at Shdhjahanpur, and the Ashta- 
gr^m factory in Mysore These factories use sugar-cane 
instead of the date juice, and have receiv^ed honourable notice 
at exhibitions in Europe 

Cotton holds a most important place among Indian agricul- Cotton 
tural products From the earliest times, cotton has been 
grow n in sufficient quantities to meet the local demand , and 
in the last century there was some slight export from the 
country, which was carefully fostered by the East India 
Company But the present importance of the crop dates The 
from the crisis in Lancashwe caused by the American War 

1 A full account of the manufacture w ill he found m Hunter’s Staiuttcal 
Account of Beitgal, vol n pp 280-29S ^ 
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Prior to i860, the exports of raw cotton from India used to 
average less than 3 millions sterling a year, but after that jear 
they rose by leaps, until in i866 they reached the enormous 
total of 37 millions Then came the crash, caused by the 
restoration of peace m the United Sates, and the exports 
steadily fell to just under 8 millions in 1879 Since then 
the trade has recovered, and the total value of raw cotton 
exports in 1882-83 amounted to 16 millions sterling The 
fact IS that Indian cotton has a short staple, and is inferior to 
American cotton for spinning the finer qualities of yarn But 
uhile the cotton famine was at its height, the cultivators uere 
intelligent enough to make the most of their opportunity 
The area under cotton increased enormously, and the growers 
managed to retain in their own hands a fair share of the profit 

The pnncipal cotton-gromng tracts are — the plains of Gujarit 
and Kithidwcir, whence Indian cotton has received in the 
Liverpool market the histone names of Sura^ and Dholera , 
the highlands of the Deccan , and the deep valleys of the 
Central Provinces and Berar The best native varieties are 
found m the Central Provinces and Berar, passing under the 
trade names of Hinganghdt and Amrdoti Theae varieties 
have been successfully introduced into the Bombay District of 
Khandesh Experiments with seed from New Orleans have 
been conducted for several years past on the Government 
farms m many parts of India But it cannot be said that they 
have resulted in success except in the Bombay District of 
Dhiro'ir, where exotic cotton has now generally supplanted 
the indigenous staple 

In 1875-76, the area under cotton m the Bombay Presidencj, 
includmg Sind and the Native States, amounted to 4,516,587 
acres, with a yield of 2,142,835 cwts Of this total, 583,854 
acres, or 13 per cent , were sown with exotic cotton, including 
seed procured from the Central Provinces and also from New 
Orleans, with a yield of 248,767 cwus The average yield 
was about 53 lbs per acre, the highest being in Sind and 
Gujarat (Guzerdt), and the lowest in the Southern Mardtha 
country In 1875-76, the total exjiorts were 3,887,808 cwts , 
from the Bombay Presidency, including the produce of the 
Central Pronnees and the Berars, valued at 673,761 
In 18S2-83, the total area under cotton in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, including Sind and the Natue States, was 5,698,862 
acres, yielding 3,141,421 cwts of cleaned cotton Of this 
area 796,608 acres were sown with exotic cotton, jielding an 
out-turn of 420,494 cwts The exports of raw cotton from 
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Bonibij and Sind m 1S82-S3, including the produce of tlic 
Ccnlril Provinces and Benr, «cre 4,996,739 cwts, valued at 

3, 134,693, besides cotton twist and yarn and manufactured 
piece goods to the \alue of ;;^2, 183,205 

In 1877-78, the area under cotton in the Central Provinces CoUon 
was 837,083 acres, or under 6 per cent of the total culti- 
\alcd area, chiefly m the Districts of Ndgpur, Wardhd, and Prouncc., 
Rupur 'I he average 3ield was about 59 lbs per acre ’^78 
1 he exports from the Central Pro\inces to Bombay, including 
re-exports from Berar, were about 300,000 cwts valued at 
T(jj2,ooo In 1877-7S, the area under cotton in Berar In JJtnr 
was 2,078,273 acres, or 32 jicr cent of the total cultivated 
area, chiefl\ in the two Districts of Akola and Amrdoti The 
a\crage jield was as high as 67 lbs of cleaned cotton per 
acre The total export was Nalued at ^1^2,354,946, almost 
entirely railwaj -borne In 1S82-S3, the area under cotton in 1&S3 
the Central Pro\ances had decreased to 612,687 af'res, or 
4 per cent of the then cultnated area. In the same jear, 
the area under cotton in Berar was 2,139,188 acre";, or 32 
per cent of the cultnated area, 

In Madras, the average area under cotton is about In Ma Ira., 
I 500,000 acres, chieflv m the upland Districts of Bcllar; 
and Karnul, and the low plains of Kisina and Tinnevelli 
The total ex-ports in 1S76-77 v ere 460000 c vts , valued 
at about i million sterling In 1S82-83, cotton v.as grown 
on I 456,423 acres in Madras In the same }ear, the total 
value of the cotton exports from Madras, raw and manufac- 
tured was 898 351 In Lo.ver Bengal the cultr ation of , 

cotton seems on tne decline. 'Ine local demand has to Lc met 
b, imports from the Nortn-'Westem Prer.-mces and the bordenng 
hill tracts, where a snort-smpled vaneu of cotton is extensive!} 
cultivated. The totai area unaer cotton in Low, or Bengal 
._ at o-'iw 162 000 acres weiamg 138000 cwts. of 
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nt ;^2, 093,146 'lolal \alijc of cotton cvports in 1SS2-S3, 

rnw and manufactured, ^20,033,368, 

The coUou mills of Itombaj will be treated of in the ncet 
chapter under ‘ ^^anuf^ctlIrcs ' Ihit apart from weating and 
spinning, the cotton trade has gnen birth to other industries, 
for cleaning the fibre and pressing it into bales for carrnge 
In 1876-77, there were altogether 3506 steam gins for 
cleaning cotton in the Bomba) Presidenc), besides 22 in 
the Native States In addition, there were 130 full presses 
worked by steam power, and 1S3 half presses worked b) 
manual labour In 1S82-83, there were altogether 27S7 steam 
gins for cleaning cotton in the Bomba) Prcsidcnc), 96 steam 
cotton presses, and 14 1 cotton presses worked b) manual labour 
1 he total amount of OipiLil micsted m the cotton wdustr} 
in the Bomba) Prcsidenc) is estim.atcd at about ^^900, 000 
Cotton gins and presses are also numerous at the chief marts 
in the North-IVestern and Central ProMnccs, and Berar 
Jute ranks next to cotton as a fibre crop 'I'he extension 
of Its cultnation has been cquall) rapid, but it is more limited 
in area, being practically confined to Northern and Eastern 
Bengal In this tract, whieh extends from Purniah to Goal- 
pard, for the most part north of the Ganges and along both 
banks of the Brahmaputra, jute is grown on almost c\en 
xariety of soil Ihe chief characteristic of the cultnation is 
that It remains entirely under the control of the cultixaior 
Practically a peasant proprietor, he increases or diminishes his 
cultnation according to the state of the market, and keeps 
the profits in his own hands The demand for jute in Europe 
has contnbuted more than any administratne measure to raise 
the standard of comfort throughout Eastern Bengal 
The plant that jields the jute of commerce is called pdi 
or koshta by the natives, and belongs to the famil) of mallows 
(Corchorus olitorius and C capsulans) It sometimes attains 
a height of 12 feet The seed is generally sown m April, 
the favounte soil being chars, or alluvaal sandbanks thrown 
up by the great rivers , and the plant is ready for cutting in 
August When it first rises above the ground, too much water 
will drown it, but at a later stage, it sunuves heavy floods 
After being cut, the stalks are tied up in bundles, and thrown 
into standing water to steep 1\Tien rotted to such a degree 
that the outer coat peels off easily, the bundles are taken out 
of the water, and the fibre is extracted and carefully washed 
It now appears as a long, soft, and silky thread , and all that 
remains to do is to make it up into bales for export The 
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fiml process of pressing is performed m steam-presses at the nieclnn- 
centnl river marts, principally at Howrah or in the outskirts 
of Calcutta. The trade is to a great evtent in the hands of 
natives Btpdiis or travelling hucksters go round in boats to 
all the little river marts, to which the jute has been brought by 
the cultivators By their agency the produce is conveyed to a 
few great centres of trade, such as Sirdjganj and Nirdinganj, 
where it is transferred to wholesale merchants, who ship it to 
Calcutta by steamer or large native boats, according to the 
urgency of demand 

In 1872-73, w'hen speculation was briskest, it is estimated Jute out 
that about i million acres were under jute, distributed over 16 
Districts, which had a total cultivable area of 23 million acres 1S73 , 
The total export from Calcutta m that year was about 7 
million cwts, \alued at ^^4, 142,548 In 187S-79, the total 187S, 
export of raw jute from India was 6,021,382 cwts, valued at 
_;;^3, 800,42 6, besides jute manufactures to the value of 
pCi, 098,434 In 1882-S3, the total exports of raw jute from 1883 
Indian ports amounted to 10,348,909 cwts, of the value of 
_;^5,846,926, besides jute manufactures, principally in the 
shape of gunny-bags, of the aggregate value of ;,£'r,487,83i 
The total number of steam jute mills in Bengal, either private 
property crowned b) joint-stock companies, m 1882-83 18, 

affording employment to 41,263 persons 

Jute IS an exhausting crop to soils without rner-inundation A':pects to 
This fact IS well know n to the cultivators, wdio generally 
allow jute-fields to he fallow every third or fourth year A 
fear has sometimes been expressed that the profits derived from 
jute may ha\e induced the peasantry to neglect their grain 
crops But the apprehension seems to be groundless For 
the most part, jute is grown on flooded lands which w'ould 
otherwise often he untilled It only covers a very small 
portion of the total area, even of the jute Districts, say 4 per 
cent , and the fertility of the nce-fields of Eastern Bengal is 
such that they could support a much denser population than 
at present Jute, in short, is not a rival of nee, but a sub- 
sidiary crop, from which the cultivator makes a certain 
additional income in hard cash 

Indigo is one of the oldest, and, until the introduction of tea- Indigo 
planting, ranked as the most important, of the Indian staples 
grown by European capital In Bengal proper, its cultivation its decline 
has greatly declined since the first half of this centurj' Lower 
English indigo planters have forsaken the Districts of Hdgli, ^ 
the Twenty - four Parganas, Dacca, Farldpur, Rangpur, and 
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Pabnd, now dotted with the sites of ruined old factories In 
Nadiyi, Jessor, Murshiddbad, and Maldah, the industrj^ is 
still earned on , but it has not recovered from the depression 
and actual damage caused by the indigo nots of t86o, and 
the emancipation of the peasantry by the Land Act of 1859 
Indigo of a superior quality is manufactured in Midnapur, 
along the frontier of the hill tracts 

The cultivation on the old scale still flourishes m Behar, 
from which is derived one-half of the total exports from 
Calcutta Complete statistics of area are not available, as 
there are many small mdigo concerns throughout the country 
in native hands Some years ago, it was estimated that in 
Tirhut alone there were 56 principal concerns, w'lth 70 out- 
works, producing annually about 20,000 inmaids of dye, in 
Saran, 30 prmapal concerns and 25 outworks, producing about 
12,000 inainids , in Champaran, 7 large concerns, producing 
also 1 2,000 viaunds ^ The Behar Indigo Planters’ Associa- 
tion, the responsible mouthpiece of the Behar mdigo interest, 
has at present (1885) 73 factories belonging to the Associa- 
tion in the Indigo Distncts of Behar Under these head 
factories there are 220 out-factories, most of them m charge 
of European assistants The area under mdigo cultivation in 
the above concerns is approximately 250,000 acres, giving 
emplojraent to 75,900 persons, exclusive of a large staff 
(Native and European) for management and supervision The 
estimated outlay, at the rate of a little over £ 7 , per acre, is 
about ;^75o,ooo annually spent m the Districts ^ It has been 
estimated that tire total amount of money annually distributed 
by the planters of Behar cannot be less than i million sterling 

Across the border of Bengal, in the North-Western Provinces, 
mdigo IS growm and manufactured to a considerable extent by 
natu'-e cultivators In the Punjab, also, mdigo is an important 
native crop, especially in the Districts of Milltdn, Muzaffargarh, 
and Dera Ghazl Khdn In Madras, the total area under 
mdigo IS about 300,000 acres, grown and manufactured entirelj" 
by the natives, chiefly in the north-east of the Presidency, 
extending along the coast from Kistna to South Arcot, and 
inland to Karniil and Cuddapah. 

1 The factoo mauudot mdigo weighs 74 lbs 10 oz, 

- The author takes this opportunitj of thanking Mr E MacnaghWn, 
Officiating Secretar) to the Behar Indigo Planters’ Association, for the fort 
going figures, and for other valuable materials, referring to as late a period 
a Tune 18S5 They have, as far as possible, been incorporated m passing 
tliese pages throngh the press. 
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In 1S77-7S, the total export of indigo from all India Mas Indigo 
120,605 cwts, lalued at ;^3.494,334, m 187S-79, 105,051 
cwts , \alued at ;,^2,96o,463 In 1SS2-S3, the export of_ 
indigo was 141,041 cwts , of the value of ;^3, 91 2,997 

In Bengal, indigo is usuill) grown on low -lying lands, wath Sjstem of 
sandy soil, and liable to annual inundation , in Behar, on 
comparatueh high land A common practice is for the 
planter to obtain from the zamtndar or landlord a lease of tlie 
whole village area for a term of jears , and then to require the 
rAyais or cultivators to grow indigo on a certain portion of 
their farms ev^ery }ear, under a system of advances The 
seed, of which an excellent kind comes from Cawnpur, is 
gencrallv sown about March , and the crop is ready for gather- 
ing b) the beginning of July A second crop is sometimes 
obtained in September When cut, the leaves are taken to the 
factor)', to be steeped in large vats for about ten hours until 
the process of fermentation is completed The water is then 
run off into a second vat, and subjected to a brisk beating, 
the effect of which is to separate the particles of dye and cause 
them to settle at the bottom Finally, the sediment is boded, 
strained, and made up into cakes for the Calcutta market 
In recent ) ears, steam has been introduced into the factones 
for two purposes to maintain an equable temperature in the 
vats while the preliminary process of fermentation is going on, 
and to supersede by machiner}' the manual labour of beating 

In the middle of the present century, the abuses connected Indigo 
with indigo-planting became a serious problem for the Indian 
Legislature In some Districts, particularly m Lower Bengal, 
in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, indigo-planting was worked 
by a sj'Stem of adv'ances to the cultivators which plunged them 
into a state of hopeless hereditary indebtedness to the planters 
The Land Law' of 1859 (Act \ ), by defining and improving 
the legal status of the cultivator throughout Bengal, gave a 
death-blow to this system m Districts m which it had been 
abused The results on indigo planting in several Districts 
around Calcutta have been described in a previous paragraph 

The system pursued in Behar had, from an early period, m Behar 
been different Instead of compelling the cultivator to give 
up his best lands to mdigo by the pressure of hereditaiy in- 
debtedness, the Behar planters to a large extent obtained lands 
of their own on lease, or by purchase, and cultiv ated at their 
own nsk, or by hired labour This system has, however, its own 
complications, and for a time gave nse to strained relations 
between the planters, the native landholders, and the tena^ats 

2 
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In 1877, Goternment of Bengal cvprcsscd dissatisfac- 
tion at the condition of the Indigo Districts of Bchar, and 
proposed to issue a Commission of Inquir) A responsible 
Association s\ns, howeser, formed h) the planters themscUcs, 
in communication with the Bengal Gosemment, to readjust, 
as far as neccssarj, the relations between the planters, natnc 
landholders, and cultnators The Association thus formed 
has been products c of much good, both b) pretenting the 
occurrence of disputes, and b> arbitrating between the parties 
when disputes arise In iSSr, the Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal publicly thanked the Association for its ‘most cordial 
and lojal co-ojicration m correcting the abuses which he had 
occasion to mention in 1877’ 'I lie Annual Reports from 
the District Officers since that jear have been satisfacton 
During rSSg, the Secretary to the Association stated that 
ever) dispute referred to the Association had been amicablv 
adjusted Ihc relations between capital and labour and land 
in overcrowded tracts, almost entirelv dependent on the local 
crops raised, arc, however, alvvavs apt to be strained. 

The opium of commerce is grown and manufactured in two 
special tracts (i) the vallej of the Ganges round Patna and 
Benares, and (2) a fertile table-land in Central India, correspond- 
ing to the old kingdom of Mdlwa, for the most part still under 
the rule of native chiefs, among whom Sindhia and Holkar rank 
first In Mdlwa, the cultivation of poppj is free, and the dutj 
is levied as the opium passes through the British Presidencj of 
Bombay , in Bengal, the cultivation is a Government monopolv 
Opium is also grown for local consumption throughout Raj- 
putdna, and to a very limited extent m the Punjab and 
the Central Provinces Throughout the rest of India it is 
absolutely prohibited In the Ganges valley, the cultivation 
is supen ised from tw o agencies, w ith their head-quarters at 
Patnd and Ghdzfpur, at which two towns alone the manufacture 
IS conducted 

In the year 1S72, the Bengal area under poppj was 
560,000 acres, the number of chests of opium sold was 
42,675 , the sum realized was ;^6, 067,701, giving a net 
revenue of ;^4, 259,376 The whole of this was exported 
from Calcutta to China and the Straits Settlementa In 
1882-83, the number of chests of Bengal opium sold was 
56,400, the sum realized was ^^7, 103,925, the net revenue 
being ^^4,821,712 The amount of opium exported from 
Bombay raises the average exports of opium to about ii or 12 
millions sterling, of which about 7 or 8 millions represents net 
profit to Government, In 1S78-79, 91,200 chests of opium 
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Mere exported from India, of the value of 2,993,985, ofToinl 
vhich ;;^7,7oo,ooo represented the net profit to Government outturn 
In 1SS2-S3, 91,798 chests of Bengal and Mdh\d opium were 
exported, of the value of ;:,^r 1,481,379, of which ;^7, 2 16, 7 78 
represented the net profit to Government 

Under the Bengal S3'stem, annual engagements are entered Bengal 
into b} the cultivators to sow a certain quantity of land with 
poppy , and it is a fundamental principle that they may engage 
or refuse to engage, as they please. As with most other Indian 
industries, a pecuniary advance is made to the cultivator advances 
before he commences operations, to be deducted when he 
delivers over the opium at the subordinate agencies He is 
compelled to make over his whole produce, being paid at a fixed 
rate, according to qualit}' The best soil for poppy is high land 
which can be easily manured and irrigated llie cultivation 
requires much attention throughout From the commencement cultiva- 
of the rains m June until October, the ground is prepared by 
repeated ploughing, weeding, and manuring The seed is sown 
m the first fortnight of November, and several waterings are 
necessarj' before the plant reaches maturity in February 

After the plant has flowered, the first process is to remove manufac 
the petals, which are preserved, to be used afterw'ards as 
covenngs for the opium-cakes The juice is then collected 
during the month of March, by scanfying the capsules in 
the afternoon with an iron instrument, and scraping off the 
exudation next morning The quality of the drug mainly 
depends upon the skill with which this operation is performed 
In the beginning of April, the cultivators bnng in their opium 
to the subordinate agencies, where it is examined and weighed, 
and the accounts are settled The final process of preparing 
the drug in balls for the Chinese market is conducted at the 
two central agencies at Patna and Ghazipur This generally 
lasts until the end of J uly, but the balls are not dry enough 
to be packed in chests until October 

Tobacco IS grown in every Distnct of India for local con- Tobacco 
sumption. The soil and climate are favourable , but the quahty 
of native cured tobacco is so infenor, as to scarcely find a 
market in Europe. The pnncipal tobacco-growing tracts are Chief 
Rangpur and Tirhut in Bengal, Kaira in Bombay, the delta of 
the ^davarf, and Coimbatore and Madura Distncts in Madras 
The two last-mentioned Distncts supply the raw matenal for the 
well-known ‘Tnchmopoli cheroot,’ almost the only form of 
Indian tobacco that finds favour with Europeans , the produce 
of the IdnMs or alluvial islands m the Godivarf is manufacture 
into ‘ Coconadas.’ The tobacco of Northern Bengal is ' 
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exported to British Burma for the Burmese, who are great 
smokers, do not grow sufficient for their own needs The 
manufacture of tobacco m Madras, Burma, and Bengal, is now 
making progress under European supervision, and promises to 
supply an important new staple m the exports of India, 

In 1876-77, the total registered imports of tobacco into Cal- 
cutta from the inland Districts were 521,700 valued at 

;^26i,ooo, of which more than half came from the single District 
of Rangpur Tobacco is also grown for export m the Chitta- 
gong Hill Tracts The tobacco of Tirhut is chiefly exported 
towards the west The total area under tobacco in that District 
IS estimated at 40,000 acres, the best quality being grown in 
parganA Saressa of the Tdjpur Sub-division In 1882-83, the 
imports of tobacco from the inland Districts into Calcutta were 
650,583 maunds, of an estimated value of ;!^^54o,6oi 

Dunng the past ten years, a private firm, backed by Gmem 
ment support, has been growing tobacco m Northern India, 
and manufactunng it for the European market The scene of 
Its operations is two abandoned stud-farms, at Ghazlpur in the 
North-Western Provinces, and at Pusa m Tirhut Distnct 
Bengal In 1878-79, about 240 acres were cultivated Math 
tobacco, the total crop being about 160,000 lbs Five Enghsh 
or American curers were employed Some of the produce, was 
exported to England as ‘cured leaf,’ but the larger part was 
put upon the Indian market in the form of ‘manufactured 
smoking mixture’ This mixture is in demand at regimental 
messes and canteens, and has also found its way to Australia 
The enterpnse may now be said to have passed beyond the 
stage of experiment An essential condition of success is 
skilled supervision m the delicate process of tobacco curing 
Tobacco to the value of 28,330 was ex-ported from India 
in 1878-79, and to the value of 17,156 in 1882-83 

Before proceeding to crops of a special character, such as 
coffee, tea, and cinchona, it may be well to give a general view 
of the area covered by the staples of Indian agriculture The 
table on the opposite page must be taken as approximate only 
It represents, however, the best information available (18S2-83) 
Its figures show various changes from the estimates in 1875, 
incorporated in some of the foregoing paragraphs But it is 
necessary to warn the reader, that Indian agncultural returns 
do not always stand the test of statistical analysis In most 
cases the local returns have to be accepted without the possi- 
bility of verification , alike in the preceding pages, and m this 
tabular statement Steps are now being taken to secure a 
higher degree of trustworthiness in such returns 
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* No later !tat sties are available for Mysore than those for 1881-83, the last year m tihich the Slate vas under British administration 
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The cultivation of coffee is confined to Southern India, 
although attempts have been made to introduce the plant 
both into British Burma and into the Bengal District of 
Chittagong The coffee tract may be desenbed as a section 
of the landward slope of the Western Ghdts, extending from 
Kdnara m the north to Travancore in the extreme south 
This tract includes almost the whole of Coorg, the Distnets of 
Kadur and Hassan m Mysore, and the Nflgiri Hills enlarged 
by the recent annexation of the Wamdd Within the last 
few years, the cultivation has extended to the She\aroy Hills in 
Salem District, and to the Palm Hills in Madura. 

Unlike tea, coffee was not introduced into India by European 
enterprise, and even to the present day its cultivation is 
largely conducted by natives. The Malabar coast has alwajs 
enjoyed a direct commerce with Arabia, and yielded many 
converts to Isldm One of these converts, Bdba Budan, is said 
to have gone on a pilgnmage to Mecca, and to have brought 
back with him the coffee berrj’, which he planted on the hill 
range in Mjsore still called after his name. According to local 
tradition, this introduction of the berr)' happened about two 
centuries ago The shrubs thus sowm lived on, but the cultiva- 
tion did not spread until the beginning of the present centurj' 

The State of Mysore and the Baba Budan range also 
witnessed the first opening of a coffee-garden by an English 
planter about fortj-five years ago The success of this 
experiment led to the extension of coffee cultivation into 
the neighbouring tract of Manjardbad, also in Mysore, and 
into the Wamdd Sub-division of the Madras District of 
Malabar From 1840 to i860, the enterprise made slow 
progress , but since the latter date, it has spread w ith 
great rapidity along the whole line of the Western Ghats, 
cleanng away the primeval forest, and opening a new era of 
prosperity to the labouring classes 

The following statistics relate to the years 187S and 
1882 In 1877-78, there were under coffee — in Mysore, 
128,438 acres, almost confined to the two Distnets of Hassan 
and Kadur , in Madras, 58,988 acres, chiefly m Malabar, the 
Nflgins, and Salem, in Coorg, 45,150 acres total, 232,576 
acres, exclusive of Travancore. In 1881-82, the latest year 
for which statistics are available for Mysore, the total area 
under coffee cultivation in that State was 159,165 acres, m 
Madras (in 1882-83), 61,481 acres, and in Coorg, 48,150 acres. 
The average out-turn is estimated at about 5 or 6 cwts per 
acre of mature plant The total Indian exports (from Madras) 


Exports 
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in 1S77-7S ^\cre 33 , 399 . 35 = lbs , \alucd at ;^’i, 355 , 643 . of 
which about onc-half was consigned to the United Kingdom 
In 1S7S-79, the exports amounted to 38,336,000 lbs, valued 
at ^1,548,481 In 1S82-83, the exports amounted to to 18S3 
40 768,896 lbs , but the value had slightly decreased to 
419,151 Ihe decrease in \aluc was mainl) due to a fall 
in ]>rices m London, owing to an o%crslocked marlet Nearly 
two-thirds of the cofiee exports in 1SS2-S5 were to the United 
Kingdom, and o%er one-fourth to France 

Considerable judgment is required to select a suitable site ‘’'tc-', far 
for a coffee-garden, for the shrub will onlj thrne under spceial 
circumstances, ^vhlch it is not xerj casj to anticipate before- 
hand It IS essential that the spot should be sheltered from 
the full force of the monsoon, and that the rainfall, though 
ample, should not be excessne. The most desirable elevation dcvatioa , 
IS between 2500 and 3500 feet above sea level 7 he climate 
must be warm and damp, conditions which arc not conducive 
to the health of Europeans Almost anv kind of forest land 
will do, but the deeper the upper stratum of decomposed 
vccctable matter tne better 
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CofTee , After drying in the sun for six or eight days, they are ready to 
be put m bags and despatched from the garden But before 
being shipped, they have yet to be prepared for the home 
market This is done at large cof^ee-^\ orks, to be found at the 
western ports and in the mtenor of Mysore The benies are 
peeling here ‘ peeled ’ in an iron trough by broad iron wheels, ivorked 
by steam power, and afterwards Svinnowed,’ graded, and 
sorted for the market 

Tea The cultivation of tea in India commenced within the 


memory of men still living, and the industry now surpasses 
even mdigo as a field for European capital Unlike coffee- 
planting, the enterprise ow'es its ongm to the initiation of 
Government, and it was slow to attract the attention of the 
natives Early travellers reported that the tea-plant was m- 
digenous to the southern valleys of the Himalayas , but they 
were mistaken m the identity of the shrub, which was the 
Home ol Osyns nepalensis The real tea (Thea viridis), a plant akin 
to the camellia, grows wild m Assam, being commonly found 
Assam throughout the hill tracts between the valleys of the Brahma- 
putra and the Bdrak It there sometimes attains the dimen- 
sions of a large tree, and from this, as well as from other 
indications, it has been plausibly inferred that Assam is the 
real home of the plant, which was thence introduced at a 
prehistoric date into China 

Discovered The discovery of the tea-plant growing wild m Assam is 
generally attributed to two brothers named Bruce, w'ho brought 
back specimens of the plant and the seed, after the conquest 
of the Provmce from the Burmese m 1826 In January 1S34, 
under the Governor-Generalship of Lord William Bentinck, a 
committee was appointed ‘ for the purpose of submitting a 
plan for the introduction of tea culture into India.’ In the 
following year, plants and seed w ere brought from China, and 
widely distributed throughout the country Government itself 
State ex- undertook the formation of expenmental plantations m Upper 
penments, Assam, and in the sub-Himdlayan Distncts of Kumdun and 
1834-49 Qarhwdl in the North-Western Provinces A party of skilled 
manufacturers was brought from China, and the leaf w'hich they 
prepared was favourably reported upon in the London market 


Forthwith private speculation took up the enterprise 
Private The Assam Tea Company, still the largest, was formed m 
Com- 1839, and received from the Government an extensive grant 
i83S^i land, with the nursenes which had been aheady laid out In 
Kumdun, retired members of the civil and militaiy^ services 
came forward with equal eagerness Many fundamental mis- 
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takes as to site, soil, and methods of manufacture were made 
m those early dajs, and bitter disappointment was the chief 
result But ^\hile prnate enterprises languished. Government 
steadily persevered It retained a portion of its Assam 
gardens in its own hands until 1849, when the Assam Com- 
pany began to emerge from their difficulties Government 
also carried on the business at Kumdun, under the able 
management of Dr Jameson, as late as 1855 

The real progress of tea planting on a great scale in Rapid 
Assam dates from about 1851, and was greatly assisted by the 
promulgation of the Waste-Land Rules of 1854. By 1859 ^ 

there i\ ere already 5 1 gardens in existence, ou ned by private 
individuals, and the enterpnse had extended from its original 
head-quarters in Lakhimpur and Sibsagar as far doiin the Brah- 
maputra as Kdmrup In 1856 the tea-plant v.as discovered 
wild in the District of Cachar m the Bdrak \ alley, and Luro- Cadi-tr 
pean capital uas at once directed to that quarter At about 
the same time, tea-planting was introduced into the neighbour- 
hood of the Himdlayan samtanum of Dii^ding, among the Darjiling 
Sikkim Himalajas. 


The success of these 


undertakings 


engendered a wild 


spint of speculation in tea companies, both m India and 
at home, vhich reached its climax in 1865 The industrj Cm 
recovered but slowly from the effects of the disastrous crisis, ^“^5 
and did not again reach a stable position until i8<59 Since 
that date it has rapidly out steadily progressed, and has been 
e\er opening new fields of enterprise. At the head of the Eat ‘ 
of Bengal in Chittagong Distnct, side b) “^de rnih coffee on ^ 
the Isflgui Hills, on the forest-clad slopes of Chutia I^agpur, 
amid the lo-T-lying jungle of the Bnutan and esen in 

ijalnn, the energetic pioneers of tea-p.anting ha* e estahl^-red. 
their indi-strT Different degrees of success may ha*, e rev. arced 
ttiein, but m few cases hare the*. abanc.o*ied the C-ueffe. 

The marset for IncLan tea is pracffcahj h;exr-a_s‘’e!e- Tre-e 
dtroose that all the suitable locafftres leave 


of 
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'Ihc progress of the tci induslr) in the aanoiis Provinces 
nil} best be illustrated by a review of the statistics of thc 
production in the two jears 1877-7S and 1882-83 

In 1877-8S, the total area taken up for tea in Assam, 
including both the Brahmaputra and the Barak vallejs, was 
736,082 acres, of which 538,961 acres were fit for cultivation, 
the total number of separate estates was 1718, the total out- 
turn was 23,352,298 lbs, at the average rate of 2S6 lbs per 
acre under mature plant In Bengal, the area taken up was 
62,642 acres, of which 20,462 acres were under mature plant, 
including 18,120 acres in the single District of Darjiling, 
the number of gardens was 221 , the out-turn was 5,768,654 
lbs , at the rate of 282 lbs per acre under mature plant 
In the North-Western Provinces there were, in 1S76, 25 
estates in the Districts of Kumaun and Garhwdl, with an 
outturn of 578,000 lbs, of which 350,000 lbs were sold in 
India to Central Asian merchants, and in 1S71, 19 estates in 
Dehra Dun, with 2024 acres under tea, and an out-turn of 
297,828 lbs In the Punjab there were, m 1878, 10,046 
acres under tea, almost entirely confined to Kdngra Distnct, 
with an out-turn of 1,113,106 lbs, or m lbs per acre In 
Madras, the area under tea on the Nilgins was 3160 acres, 
the exports from the Presidency were 183,178 lbs, valued at 

In 1SS2-83, the area actually under cultivation in Assam 
was 178,851 acres, of which 156,707 acres were under mature, 
and 22,144 acres under immature plant Besides the area 
already occupied with tea, some 600,000 acres have been 
taken up for plantation purposes, and immense tracts jet un- 
touched are still available. The present (1SS4) depressed 
state of the tea market, due, it is said, to ov er-production and 
attention to quantity rather than to quahtj, has, however, 
for the present checked the further appropnation of land for 
tea. The total outturn from 1017 tea estates in Assam m 
1882-S3 IS returned at 45,472,941 lbs, of which 28,089,805 
lbs were manufactured in the Brahmaputra valley or Assam 
proper, and 17,383,136 lbs in the Surmd valley Districts of 
Cachar and SylheL Average out-turn, 290 lbs per acre of 
mature plant The figures given above for 1882-83 show' a 
larger area under plant, and a very considerable increase 
in out-turn, over that of any previous year Approximate 
value of tea exports from Assam into Bengal, ^,^2,232, 524 
In Bengal the area under tea cultiv'ation in 1882-S3 was 
48,091 acres, of which 36,079 acres w'ere under mature, and 
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ic 012 icrcs under iinnntnrc phnt 'Jherc ncrc aho 46, oy? Jjciif'il 
acres taken up for lea, but not acluall) under plant 'J lie 
total number of plantations was 300, with an out-turn of 
11,170,564 lbs, being at tlic rate of 309 lbs per acre of 
mature phnt ^^ore than three fourths of the Bengal tea 
come from Pdrjihng and Jalpaigurf Districts, on the lover 
'■lopes or submontane tracts of the IIimdla)as 'J he cultna- 
tion, however, is rapidlj eatcnding in other localities, a?, in 
Chuiagong, on the cast coas* of the Ba\ of Bengal, and in the 
elevated plateau of Chutia Nagpur In the J’unjab, out of Ptirjtb 
11,058 acres under tea m 1882-83, no fewer than 10,075 
were m K ingra D.sl'.ct, 'Bhe total outturn in 1882-83 is 
not relumed, but ma, be e2iim'’ted at about a million lbs 
In Madras, 5337 acres v.cre n'^Oer tea in 1882-83, ’h .rs 

/ui. turn 7C: rn, C^■^f rl ■^^tV.rui/' tm r\r'.r.r*c o m AiH ra f / /I fr. 
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almost the whole was, till recently, sent to the United 
Kingdom 

The processes of cultivation and manufacture are verj' similar 
throughout the whole of India, wth the exception that in Upper 
India the leaf is prepared as green tea for the markets of 
Central Asia, Three mam vaneties are recognised — Assam, 
China, and hybrid The first is the indigenous plant, some- 
times attaining the dimensions of a tree, yielding a strong 
and high-priced tea, but difficult to rear The China variet)', 
originally imported from that country, is a short bushy shrub, 
yielding a comparatively weak tea and a small out-turn per 
acre. The third variety is a true hybrid, formed by crossing the 
two other species It combines the qualities of both in vary- 
ing proportions, and is the kind most sought after by planters 

In all cases, the plant is raised from seed, which in size 
and appearance resembles the hazel-nut. The seeds are sown 
in carefully prepared nursenes in December and Januar}', and 
at first require to be kept shaded About Apnl, the seedlings 
are sufficiently grown to be transplanted, an operation which 
continues into July 

The site selected for a tea-garden should be well-drained 
and comparatively elevated land, as it is essential that 
water should not lodge round the roots of the plants In 
Assam, which may be taken as the typical tea distnct, the most 
favourite situation is the slopes of low hills, that everjnvhere 
rise above the marshy valleys On the summit may be seen 
the neat bungalow of the planter, lower dovm the coolie lines, 
while the tea bushes are studded m rows with mathematical 
precision all round the sides. The best soil is virgin forest 
land, nch in the decomposed vegetable matter of ages Great 
pains are expended to prevent this fertile mould from being 
washed away by the violence of the tropical rams In bnnging 
new land into condition, the jungle should be cut doiin in 
December, and burned on the spot in Februarj' The ground 
is then cleaned by the plough or the hoe, and marked out for 
the seedlings by means of stakes planted at regular intervals of 
about 4 feet from each other 

For the first two j'ears, the work of the planter is to keep 
the young shrubs clear of weeds Afterwards, it is neces- 
sary to prune the luxuriance of the bushes in the cold season 
every year The prunmgs should be buried round the 
roots of the plant for manure The plants begin to come into 
bearing in the third year, and gradually reach their maximum 
> jield in their tenth year The produce consist of the ‘flushes ’ 
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or successive shoots of young leaves and liuds, which /Irsl 
appear in the beginning of the rainy season 'J’hcrc are 
from five to seven full flushes in the season from Maidi to 
November The bushes are picked about every ten days by plcl lug , 
women and children, who are paid by weight on bringing llicir 
baskets to the factor)^, when the operation of maniif.icLurc 
forthwith begins 

The leaf is first spread out lightly on trays or mats in Svlilar- 
order that it may ‘wither,’ it; become limp and finrcid, >’ 
Under favourable conditions, this result is effected in a single 
night, but sometimes the natural process has to be accelerated 
by exposure to the sun or by means of artificial heat '} he 
next operation is knonm as ‘ rolling,’ performed cither by the roJI»/g , 
manual labour of coolies or by machinery The object of 
this is to twist and compress the leaf into balls, and ret up 
fermentatiore The final stage is to arrest fe-rmentation byhomg; 
drying, which may be effected m many v ay usually by the 
help of machmeiy' The entire process of manufacture after 
‘withenng,’ does not take more than about four hour,, and a 
half All that now remains is to sort the tea m neve ,, - 
according to size and qualit}, thus distingurhing ihe various 
grades from Flowery Pekoe to Broken Congou, and to pack it 
for shipment m the well-kno m tea chc-ts 
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being conducted with C calisaya, C pubescens, C knceolata, 
and C pitayensis Now that the success of the enterprise is 
secure, the Madras Government is curtailing its own opera- 
tions No fresh land is being taken up, but the plantations are 
kept free from weeds The quinologist’s department has been 
abolished, and the bark is sold in its raw state 

From the central establishment of the Government on 
the Nflgins, cinchona has been introduced into the Palm 
Hills in Madura District, into the Warned, and into the 
State of Travancore The total area under cinchona m Govern- 
ment and pnvate plantations m 1882-83 2607 acres 

Plantations have also been opened by Government near 
Merkdra in Coorg, on the Baba Budan Hills in Mysore, and 
in Tsit-taung (Sitang) District in Bntish Burma Failure has 
attended the expenments made at Mahdbaleshwar m the 
Bombay Presidency, and at Nongklao m the Khdsf Hills, 
Assam 

But the success of the Government plantation at Ddrjfling, 
in Northern Bengal, rivals that of the onginal plantation on 
the Nflgins The area has been gradually extended, and the 
bark is manufactured mto quinine on the spot by a Govern- 
ment quinologist The speaes mostly grown is C succunbra, 
which yields a red-coloured bark, rich m its total yield of 
alkaloids, but comparatively poor in quinine proper Efforts 
are being made to increase the cultivation of C calisaya, which 
yields the more valuable bark , but this species is difficult to 
propagate 

The febnfuge, as issued by the Bengal Government, is m the 
form of a white powder, containing the following alkaloids — 
Quinine, cinchomdine, cmchonme, quinamine, and what is 
known as amorphous alkaloid II has been authontativelv 
descnbed as ‘a perfectly safe and efficient substitute for 
quinine m all cases of ordinary intermittent fever’ It has 
been substituted for imported quinine, in the proportion of 
three-fourths to one-fourth, at all the Government dispensaries, 
by vhich measure alone an economy of more than ;^20,ooo 
a year has been achieved , and it is now eagerly sought after 
by private druggists from every part of the country 

The following show the out-turn and financial results of the tw 0 
large Go\ emraent plantations in 1877-78 and in 1882-83 — In 
1877-78, the crop on the Nilgins gave 138,808 lbs of bark, of 
which 132,951 lbs were shipped to England, and the rest 
supplied to the Madras and Bombay medical departments 
At Dai7fling, the crop m 1877-78 amounted to 344,225 lbs 
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the Governor, Mr Vcrclst, personally urging the zamhilhs, 
gathered at M urshiddbdd for the ceremony of the Puuyd, ‘ to 
give all possible encouragement to the cultivation of mulbcrrv’ ’ 
In 1769, a colony of reclers was brought from Ital) to teach 
the system followed in the filatures at Novi The first sill 
prepared after the Italian method reached England in 1772, 
and Bengal silk soon became an important article of export 
Similar efTorls started at Madras m 1793 were abandoned 
after a trial of five jears The silk-worm is said to hav'e been 
introduced into Mysore by Tipu Sultdn, and for many j cars 
continued to prosper But recently the Mjsorc worms have 
been afflicted by an epidemic , and despite the enterprise 
of an Italian gentleman, who imported fresh breeds from 
Japan, the business has dwindled to insignificance 

Bengal hasalwajs been the chief scat of mulberry cultiva- 
tion When the trading operations of the Company ceased in 
1833, they owned ii head factories in that Province, each 
supplied by numerous filatures, to which the cultivators brought 
in their cocoons The annual export of raw silk from Calcutta 
was then about 1 million lbs But m those da}s the weaving 
of silk formed a large portion of the business of the factoncs 
In 1779, Renncl wrote that at Kasfmbdr^r alone about 400,000 
lbs weight of silk was consumed in the local European 
factories In 1802, Lord Valentia describes Jangipur as ‘the 
greatest silk station of the Compan}, with 600 furnaces, and 
giving employment to 3000 persons ’ Under the new Charter 
of 1833, the Company’s silk trade and Us commerce vv ith China 
were to cease But it could not suddenly throw out of employ- 
ment the numbers of people employed upon silk production, 
and Its factories were not entirely disposed of until 1837 
When the Company abandoned the trade on its own 
account, sericulture w’as taken up by private enterprise, and 
still clings to Its old head-quarters At the present time, the 
cultivation of the mulberry is mainly confined to the Rdjshahf 
and Bardvvdn Divisions of Lower Bengal This branch of agri- 
culture, together with the reanng of the silk-worms, is conducted 
by the peasantry themselves, who are free to follow or abandon 
the business The destination of the cocoons is twofold 
They may either be sent to small native filatures, w'here the 
silk IS roughly wound, and usually consumed m the hand-looms 
of the country , or they may be brought to the great European 
factones, which generally use steam machinery, and consign 
their produce direct to Europe. 

The exports vary considerably from year to year, being 
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determined partly by the local yield, and still more by the 

prices ruling m Europe. The fbllowmg are the returns for 

1877-78 and 1882-83 Iri 1877-78, about million lbs 

of silk were exported, viz — Raw silk, 658,000 lbs , chasan Silk 

or the outer covenng of the cocoon, 823,000 lbs , the aggre- 

1 /- T , , °° 1878 1883 

gate value was 750,439 In the same year, the imports of 

raw silk (chiefly received at Bombay and Rangoon) were a 
little over 2 million lbs , valued at ;^678,o69 By 1882-83, 
the imports of raw and manufactured silk had considerably 
exceeded the exports of the Indian production In that year 
the exports of raw silk amounted to only 665,838 lbs , valued 
at ;^596,836, besides silk manufactures valued at ;,(^3o6,928 
On the other hand, the imports of foreign silk into British 
Indian ports m the same year amounted to 2,386,150 lbs, 
valued at besides 9,671,261 yards of manufactured 

silk, and 2989 lbs of silk thread, valued at j£ 97 T,y 68 

The cultivation of the mulberry is chiefly earned on m the Ben- Mulberry 
gal Distncts of Rajshdh{,Bogrd, MaldahjMurshiddb^d, Birbhum, 

Bardw^, and Midnapur No complete statistics are available, 
but in R^jshdhf alone the area under mulberry is estimated at 
80,000 acres The mulberry grown as food for the silk-worms 
IS not the fruit-tree with which we are familiar m England, 
but a comparatively small shrub Any fairly good land that does 
not grow nee will grow mulberry But the shrubs must be pre- 
served from floods , and the land generally requires to be arti- 
ficially raised in square plots, with broad trenches between, like 
a chess-board The mulberry differs from most Indian crops 
in being a perennial, : e it will yield its harvest of leaves for 
several years in succession, provided that care be taken to 
preserve it It is planted between the months of November 
and January Three growths of silk-worms are usually obtained 
in the year — in November, March, and August 

Besides the silk-worm proper (Bomoyx mon), fed upon the Jungle 
mulberry, several other species of silk-yielding worms abound » 
in the jungles of India, and are utihzed, and in some cases 
domesticated, by the natives. Throughout Assam, especially, 
an infenor silk is produced in this way, which has from time 
immemorial furnished the common dress of the people. 

These ‘ wild silks ’ are known to commerce under the genenc 
name of tasar or tusser, but they are really the produce of <Jasar) 
several distinct varieties of worm, fed on many different trees 
The worm that yields tasar silk in Chutia Nagpur has been m Bengal , 
identified as the caterpillar of Antheroea paphia When wild. 

It feeds mdiscrimmately upon the sal (Shorea robusta), the 

2 K 
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haa (Zizyplius jujuba), and other forest trees , but in a stale 
of semi domestication, it is cxclusu cly reared upon the dsnn 
(Temiinaha tomentosa), which grows coincnientl) in clumps 
The cocoons arc sometimes collected in the jungle, but more 
frequently bred from an earlier generation of jungle cocoons 
The worms require constant attention while feeding, to protect 
them from crows and other birds Thc) gne three crops m 
the year — in August, No\ ember, and May — of which the 
second IS by far thc most important 

inCcninl The /<7rnr silk- worm is also found and utilized throughout 
rrosmcLS, Provinces, m thc lulls of thc Bpmbay Presidency, 

and along thc southern slopes of thc Himdlayas During the 
jiast twenty years, repeated attempts ha^c been made to raise 
this industry' out of its precarious condition, and to introduce 
fasar silk into thc European market Tint the raw matcrnl 
abounds is certain , but the great difhculty is to obtain it in a 
stale which will be acceptable to Eurojican manufacturers 
Native spun iasar thread is only fit for natne hand-looms. In 
m Assam Assam, tw o distinct qualities of silk are made, thc end and »tiigd 
The former is obtained from the cocoons of Phalccna cy nthia , 
and the worm is fed, as the native name implies, upon the 
leaves of the castor oil plant (Ricinus communis) This i anety 
may be said to be entirely domesticated, being reared indoors 
Mu^d silk is obtained from the cocoons of Saturnia assamungis 
The moth, w'hich is remarkable for us size, is found wild m 
the jungle , but the breed is so far domesticated that cocoons 
are brought from one part of the Province to another, and the 
sd/ii tree is artificially propagated to supply the worms w ith food 
Lac. The collection of lac is in a somewhat similar position to 

that of /asat silk The lac insect abounds on certain jungle 
trees in every' part of the country , and from time immemorial 
it has been collected by the inld tribes, in order to be worked 
up into lacquered ware But European enterprise has not yet 
placed the industry upon a stable and an organized basis 
Although lac is to be found everj’where, foreign exporta- 
tion IS almost entirely confined to Calcutta, which draws its 
supplies from the hills of Chutia Ndgpur, and m a less degree 
from Assam and Mlrzapur in the North-Western Provinces 
Lac IS known to commerce both as a gum (shell-lac) and as a 
Lac dye In 1878, the total exports of lac of all kinds were 
cwts, valued at ^^^362, 244 In 1879, the total ex- 
* ^ ^ ^ ports were 91,985 cw'ts, valued at ^^^300,072 In 18S2-S3, 
the exports of lac of all kinds was 138,844 cwts, of the value 

of ;^699 ,ii3 
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Lac [laV) IS a cellular, resinous incrustation of a deep orange Descnp 
colour, secreted by an insect (Coccus lacca) round the branches 
of various trees, chiefly ktistim (Schleichera tnjuga), paMs 
(Butea frondosa), pipal (Ficus rehgiosa), and haer (Zizj^plius 
jujuba) Ihe principal component is resin, forming about 60 
or 70 per cent, from which is manufactured the shell-lac of Shell lac 
commerce Lac-dye is obtained from the small cells of theLacdje 
incrustration, and is itself a portion of the body of the female 
insect The entire incrustation, while still adhering to the 
twig, IS called stick-lac In order to obtain the largest quantity Stick he 
of dye, the stick-lac should be gathered before the joung come 
out, which happens twice in the year — m January and July 
The dje is first extracted by repeated processes of washing 
and straining, while the shell-lac is worked up from what 
remains in a hot and semi-hquid state 

For all articles in which a fast colour is not required, lac d)e Uses of 
can never compete with the cheaper and less permanent 
aniline dyes, while for more lasting colours, cochineal is 
jireferred Lac-dye, however, is said to be superior even to 
cochineal m resisting the action of human perspiration , and 
It IS probable that in the event of the supply of cochineal 
falling oS, lac-dye might be used in its stead to produce the 
regimental scarlet It has largely replaced cochineal of late 
5 ears in d} eing officers’ coats , and a further extension of its use 
for similar purposes seems possible. The chief establishment 
in India for manufacturmg lac was for long near Dorandd, 
m Loh^rdagd Distnet, Chutid Ndgpur, to which stick-lac is 
brought in from all the countr}" round as far as the Central 
Provinces The annual out-turn is about 6000 cwts of shell- 
lac, made from double that quantity of raw raatenaL In 
igyy-yS, this factory had for a time to cease working, owmg 
to the depressed state of the market in Europe 


The efforts of Government to improve the native methods Model 
of agnculture, by the establishment of model farms under 
skilled European supervasion, have not been generally' suc- 
cessful. In too many cases, the skilled agncultunsts from 
Europe hare been gardeners rather than farmers In other 
cases, behenng only in their own ma-xims of high cultu-ation 

ijggp ploughing, subsoil drainage, manunng, and rotation 

of crops — they have despised the ancient roles of native 
experience, and have not adapted their IVestem learning to 
the circumstances of a tropical country Nevertheless, Y’'^ 
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valuable experiments have been made, and much information, 
chiefly of a negative character, has been gamed 
The small The Government model farms have been abandoned m 
atininccl Bengal, m Assam, and in the Punjab In the North-Western 
Provinces, the propagation of flowers, fruits, vegetables, and trees 
IS still prosecuted (1SS5) In Bomlnj there are (or were latelj) 
three model farms , and in the Central Provinces one, on which 
the common crops of the country arc raised at a loss The 
Saiddpet (Sydapet) fann, near the city of Madras, is the onlj 
establishment at which experiments have been conducted on 
a scale and with a perseverance sufficient to jield results of 
Saidapet \alue This farm was started by a former Governor, Sir 
William Denison, in 1865, and has been for the past thirteen 
years under the able management of iMr Robertson, Agncul- 
tural Reporter to the Madras Government It covered in 
1884 an area of 300 acres in a ring fence, of which 139 
acres were under crop, and 36 acres under timber, chiefly 
Cvosuarina. Important experiments have been made, of which 
some produced encouraging results, indicating the general 
direction in which improvements maj be eflected in the agn- 
cultural practice of the Presidency It has been proved that 
many of the common 'dry crops ’ can be profitably cultivated 
for fodder at all seasons of the year Those most strongly 
recommended are yellow cholavi (Sorghum vulgare), guinea 
grass (Panicum jumentosuni), and horse gram (Dolichus 
biflorus) Sugar-cane and nee also yield excellent fodder, 
when cut green Attention has been given to subsoil drainage, 
deep ploughing, the fertilizing powers of vanous manures, 
and the proper utilization of irrigation w’ater 

It IS right to mention, however, that doubts are entertained 
as to whether the results of the expenments at the jMadras 
Government Farm are equal to the outlay upon them [Since 
these pages went to press, the farming operations at Saiddpet 
have been given up, except so far as required for the practical 
instruction of agricultural pupils] A School of Agriculture 
has been established at Saiddpet, in connection with the 
model farm, with subordinate branches in the Districts, so as 
to diffuse as widely as possible the agncultural lessons that 
have been already learned At the end of 18S2-83, the school 
was attended by 69 pupils In 1882-83, the expenditure 
on the farm was returned at ^^1083, as against receipts 
amounting to ^559 The expenditure on the School of 
Agriculture m the same year was ;!^2484, against receipts 
amounting to only ;£33) 8s 
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To many it seems doubtful whether such expenments can Is success 
be made to yield profitable results The. Hvidtc Patriot put 
the case in very pithy vords ‘The native cultivators have 
nothing to learn so far as non-scientific agriculture is 
concerned, and the adoption of scientific agriculture is wholly 
bejond their means’ If the only alternative lay between a 
strictly scientific and an altogether unscientific husbandry, a 
candid obsen^er would have to concur in the Hindu Patriot's 
conclusion But the choice is not thus hmited In England 
one little improvement takes place in one district, another 
small change for the better in another Stnctly scientific The pro 
farming trebles the produce , a field which produces 730 lbs 
of wheat without manure can be made to yield 2342 lbs by husbandry 
manure. But the native of India has neither the capital nor 
the knowledge required to attain this result If, therefore, the 
problem before him w'as to increase his crops threefold, even 
his best wishers might despair of his success But the task 
before him is a much less ambitious one , namely, to gradually 
increase by perhaps 10 or 20 per cent the produce of his 
fields, and not by 300 per cent at a stroke 

Wheat land in the North-Western Provinces, which now Out-turn 
gives only 840 lbs an acre, yielded 1140 lbs m the time of cops 
Akbar, and would be made to produce 1800 lbs m East 
Norfolk The average return of food-grains in India shows 
about 700 lbs per acre, in England, wheat averages over 
1700 lbs Mr Hume, the late Secretary to the Government 
of India m its Department of Agnculture, declares, that 
‘ with proper manunng and proper tillage, every acre, broadly 
speaking, of land in the country can be made to yield 30, 50, 
or 70 per cent more of every kind of crop than it at present 
produces , and with a fully corresponding increase in the 
profits of cultivation ’ 

The first impediment to better husbandry is the fewness and The three 
weakness of the cattle. ‘ Over a great portion of the Empire,’ 
writes the late Secretary to the Agncultural Department in (i) Want 
India, ‘ the mass of the cattle are starved for six weeks every of cattle 
year The hot wmds roar, every green thing has disappeared, 
no hot-weather forage is grown, the last year’s fodder has 
generally been consumed in keeping the well-bullocks on their 
legs durmg the irrigation of the spnng crops , and all the 
husbandman can do is just to keep his poor brutes aliv e on 
the chopped leaves of the few trees and shrubs he has access 
to, the roots of grass and herbs that he digs out of the edp^es 
of fields, and the like. In good years, he just succeei ‘ 
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bad years, the weakly ones die of starvation But then come 
the rams Within the week, as though by magic, the burning 
sands are carpeted with rank, luscious herbage, the cattle uill 
eat and over-eat, and millions die of one form or other of 
cattle disease, springing out of this starvation followed by 
sudden repletion with rank, juicy, immature herbage ’ j\Ir 
Hume estimates ‘the average annual loss of cattle in India 
by preventable disease’ at 10 million beasts, worth 7} millions 
sterling He complains that, up to the time when he wrote, 
no real attempt had been made to bring vetennarj' knowledge 
within reach of the people, or to organize a system of village 
plantations which would feed their cattle through the summer 
The Department of Agriculture, as re-established under Lord 
Ripon’s Government, has endeavoured to remedy these 
omissions, particularly m regard to the diffusion of veterinary 
knowledge Ihe statistics and breeds of agncultural stock will 
be given on a subsequent page 

The second impediment to improved husbandry is the W'ant 
of manure. If there w'ere more stock, there would be more 
manure, and the absence of firewood compels the people to 
use up even the droppings of their cattle for fuel Under 
such circumstances, agriculture ceases to be the manufacture 
of food, and becomes a mere spoliation of the soil Forage 
crops, such as lucerne, guinea-grass, and the great stemmed 
millets, might furnish a large supply of cattle food per acre 
Government is considering whether their cultivation could 
not be promoted by reducing the irrigation rates on green 
fodder crops A system of village plantations would not only 
supply firew’ood, but would yield leaves and an undergrowth 
of fodder sufficient to tide the cattle o\er their six weeks’ 
struggle for life each summer In some Districts, Govern- 
ment has land of its own which it could thus plant; in 
others, it is only a sleeping partner m the soil In Switzer- 
land, the occupiers of aUviends, or communal lands, are, at 
least m some cantons, compelled by law to keep up a certain 
number of trees It seems a fair question whether plantations 
ought not m many parts of India to be made an incident of 
the land tenure TheyA\ould go far to solve the two funda- 
mental difficulties of Indian agriculture — the loss of cattle, and 
the want of manure Ihc sjstcm of State Forestiy’ at present 
pursued will be described in a subsequent section 

Meanwhile, the natives set an increasing value on manure 
The great cities arc being converted from centres of disease 
into sources of food supplj For a time, caste prejudices 
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stood in the i\ay of utilizing the night-soil ‘Five years ago,’ 
vvTites the Secretary to the Poona ^Municipality, ‘ agriculturists 
v\ ould not touch the poudretie when prepared, and could not 
be induced to take it away at even a nominal charge At 
present, the out-turn of manure is not enough to keep pace 
with the demand, and the peasants buy it up from four to si\ 
months in advance ’ At Amritsar, in the Punjab, 30,000 
donkey-loads were sold in one year A great margin still 
exists for economy', both m the towns and villages , but the 
husbandman is becoming more alive to the utilization of every 
source of manure, and his prejudices are gradually giving way 
under the stem pressure of facts 

The third impediment to improved agnculture in India is (3) Want 
the w'ant of water Sir J Caird believes that if only one-third 
of the cultivated area were irrigated, India would be secure 
against famine An extension of irrigation W'ould alone suffice 
to raise the food-supply annually by more than per cent m 
most years , and thus more than keep pace with the general 
increase of the population Since India passed to the Crown, 
great progress has been made in this direction Money has 
been invested by millions of pounds , 200 millions of acres are 
now under cultivation , and in the five British Provinces which 
require it most, 28 per cent of the cultivated area, or say one- 
third, was in 1883 artificially supplied with water Those 
Provinces are the Punjab, the North-West, Oudh, Sind, and 
jMadras Looking to what has of late years been done, and 
to what yet remains to be done by wells and petty works with 
the aid of loans from the State, we may still reckon on a vast 
increase of food from imgation The pecuniary and statistical 
aspects of irrigation will be dealt with hereafter 

Having thus summanzed the three impediments to improved 
husbandry, it may be profitable to examine in detail the three 
subjects immediately connected with them, namely, tlie Agri- 
cultural Stock of India, Forests, and Irrigation 

Throughout the whole of India, excepting in Sind and the Agncnl- 
vvestem Distncts of the Punjab, horned cattle are the only 
beasts used for ploughing The well-known humped breed 
of cattle predominates everywhere, being divided into many 
vaneties Owing partly to unfavourable conditions of climate 
and soil, partly to the insufficiency of grazing ground, and 
partly to the vi'ant of selection m breeding, the general con- 
dition of the cattle is miserably poor As cultivation advances. 
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or lialf English bred, and high-class Arabs Excellent horses 
are bred by the Baluchi tnbes along the western frontier 

Horse fairs are held yearly in the various Provinces of Horse 
India. The pnncipal ones in the Punjab, the part of India 
■which furnishes the main supply of the Native cavalry re- 
mounts, are at Rdwalpmdi, Dera Gh^f Kh^n, Jhang, Dera 
Ismail Klhan, and Muzaffargarh The number of horses 
exhibited vanes greatly from year to year , but about 5000 
may be expected for sale at these five fairs Prizes to the 
amount of about ;,^i5oo are awarded The average price of 
remounts for the Native cavalry has iisen of late years from 
to about ;£22 Horse shows are also held at Sh£hpur, 

Giijrat, Rohtak, and JaldMbad, which are ordinanly well 
attended and successful In recent years, much attention has 
been paid in the Punjab to the breeding of mules for military Mules 
purposes , and the value of these animals has been conspicu- 
ously proved in the course of the operations m Afghanistan 
In 1882-83, the Government maintained 152 donkey stallions, 
of which 34 were imported from Europe, 74 from Arabia, and 
the remainder were of vanous native breeds Some of the 
mules bred reach the height of 15 hands The best ponies Pomes 
come from Burma, Manipur (the original home of the game of 
polo), and Bhutan 

The catching of wild elephants is now either a Government Elephants 
monopoly, or is conducted under strict Government supervision 
The chief source of supply is the north-east frontier, especi- 
ally the range of hills running between the valleys of the 
Brahmaputra and the Biirak. During the jear 1877-78, about Numbers 
260 elephants were captured in the Province of Assam, jaeld- 
ing ^3600 to Government Of these, 170 -viere captured by 1883 
lessees of the pnvilege, and 90 by the Go\ernment kheda 
departmenL In 1882-S3, the number of elephants caught was 
475 } J'leldmg a Government revenue of Elephants 

are also captured to a smaller extent in the mountains border- 
ing Onssa, in Mysore and Coorg, among the Western Ghdts, 
and in Burma, for the timber trade They are used by Go'v em- 
inent for transport, and are eagerly bought up by native chiefs 
and landowners as objects of display The wild elephant vnll 
be treated of m the subsequent chapter on Indian zoology 

Sheep and goats are commonly reared in the mlder parts Shesp 2nd 
of the country for the sake of their wool Both their weight 
for the butcher and their yield of wool are exceedingly 
low Itt IMysore, and at the Saidapet farm, near Madras, 
attempts have been made to improve the breed of sheep by 
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crossing with merino rams, although without much success, 
P‘gs except at Said^pet Pigs of great size and most repulsne 
appearance are ever)u\here reared, but are eaten only b) the 
low est of out-castes 

Sntistics The table on the opposite page summarizes the information 
Mock^ collected regarding live stock m those parts of India where 
the statistics can be obtained with some approximation to 
accuracy But they must be regarded as intelligent estimates 
rather than as verified returns 


Forests 


Destruc- 
tion of 
jungle 


The forests of India are beginning to receive their proper 
share of attention, both as a source of natural wealth and as 
a department of the administration Up to about twentj- 
five years ago, the destruction of forests by timber-cutters, by 
charcoal-burners, and above all, by nomadic cultivation, was 
allowed to go on e\er)’where unchecked The extension of 
tillage was considered as the chief care of Government, 
and no regard was paid to the improvident w'aste of jungle 
on all sides But as the pressure of population on the soil 
became more dense, and the construction of railways increased 
the demand for fuel, the question of forest conservation forced 
Itself into notice It was recognised that the inheritance of 
future generations was being recklessly sacrificed The im 
portance of forests, as affecting the general meteorology of a 
countr)', was also being taught by bitter expenence in Europe 
On many grounds, therefore, it became necessary to preserve 
what remained of the forests in India, and to repair the 


mischief of jirevious neglect, even at considerable expense 
In 1844 and 1847, the subject was actively taken up by the 
t.rowth of Gosemments of Bombaj and Madras In 1864, Dr Brandis 


i)jc I-ori-l 
1 lepirt- 
nn.iu, 

1X44-67 


was appointed Inspector-General of Forests to the Government 
of India , and in the following jear the first Forest Act passed 
the Legislature (No vii of 18O5) The regular training of 
candidates for the Forest Department m the schools of France 
and Germany dates from 1S67 In the interval which has 
•^ince elapsed, sound principles of forest administration have 
lh.cn laid down and graduall) enforced Indiscriminate timber 
cutting lias been prohibited, the burning of the jungle bj lli« 
lull tribes ha-, been confined within bounds, large areas have 
been surveved and demarcated, plantations have l)cen laid 


out , and forest con^'crvaiion has become a realitj in India 
I roai a bo'anical point of vie the forests maj be divided 

[li/z/A //Ci' continued on fn^e 524- 
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into several distinct classes, determined by varying conditions 
of soil, climate, and rainfall The king of Indian forest trees 
IS the teak (Tectona grandis), which rivals the British oak as 
material for ship-building The home of the teak is m tlie 
Bombay Ghdts, Kdnara, Cochin, Trav'ancore, and the Burmese 
peninsula, where it flourishes under an excessive rainfall 
Second to teak is the sdl (Shorea robusta), which is indigenous 
along the lower slopes of the Himdlaj as from the Sutlej basin 
east to Assam, among the hills of Central India, and in the 
Eastern Ghdts down to the Goddvarf river On the Himd- 
lajas of North-Western India, the distinguishing timber-tree is 
the deoddra (Cedrus Dcodara) , while on the North-Eastern 
Himdlayan frontier its place is occupied by Pmus Kasya and 
other trees, such as oak and chestnut, of a temperate zone 

These noble trees supply the most valuable timber, and 
form the chief care of the Forest Department But they are 
only the aristocracy of countless species, yielding timber, 
firewood, and other products of value In the south of the 
peninsula, the mountain range of the Western Ghdts, from 
Travancore northw'ards into Kanara, is clothed with an in- 
exhaustible wealth of still virgin forest Here there are three 
separate vegetations (i) An evergreen belt on the seaward 
face of the mountains, where grow the stately pun (Calophyllum 
inophyllum), valuable as spars for ships, the anjalli or wild 
jack (Artocarpus hirsuta), and a variety of ebony (Diospyros 
Ebenum) (2) A belt of mixed forest, varjung from 10 to 40 
miles in width, which yields teak, blackw'ood (Dalbergia 
latifoha), and Lagerstroemia microcarpa, and here and there 
continuous avenues of lofty bamboos (3) A dry belt, extend 
mg over the central plateau, in w'hich the vegetation declines 
in size and abundance The precious sandal-wood (Santalum 
album), limited almost entirely to Mysore and Kanara, thnves 
best on a stony soil, with a light rainfall In the Bombay 
Presidency, the chief forest areas, excluding Kdnara, are to be 
found m the mountainous extension of the Western Ghats, 
known as the Sahyddn range, and in the delta of the Indus in 
the outlying Province of Smd 

The Sind nver-valley forests present many peculiar features 
They are locally reported to have been formed as game 
preserves by the Mlrs or Musalmdn rulers, and are divided 
into convenient blocks or belds, fringing the entire course of 
the Indus Being absolute State propertj’-, their management 
IS embarrassed by no difficulties, excepting those caused by 
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the uncontrollable floods of the river They furnish abundant 
firewood, but little timber of value, their chief produce being 
I'ah'd (Acacia arabica), bahdn (Populus euphratica), and tamansk 
(Tamarux dioica) In the Punjab, the principal forests of Punjab 
deodara (Cedrus Deodara) lie beyond the British frontier, in 
the Himalayan valleys of the great rivers , but many of them 
have been leased from the bordering States, in order to secure 
a supply of firewood and railway sleepers On the Punjab 
plains, the only woods are those growing on the rdkhs or 
upland plateaux which rise betrveen the converging river 
basins The chief trees found here are varieties of Prosopis, 

Cappans, and Salvadora , but the Forest Department is now 
laymg out more valuable plantations of stssu (Dalbergia Sissoo), 
laer (Zizj'phus jujuba), and kikar 

The North-Western Provinces present the Himdlayan type Forests 
of forest m Kumaun and Garhwal, where the charactenstic ^ 

trees are the chil (Pinus excelsa) and chir (Pinus longifolia), ’ 

with but little deodara Farther west occurs a forest-belt of 
sdl^ which may be said to form the continuous boundary 
between Nepil and British territory Owing to the facility of 
water communication and the neighbourhood of the great aties 
of Hmdust^n, these sdl forests have long ago been stnpped of 
their valuable timber, and are but slowly reco\enng under the 
care of the lorest Department Oudh and Northern Bengal of Oudh 
continue the general features of the North-Western Provinces , 
but the hill station of Ddrjiling is surrounded by a flora of the 
temperate zone 

Calcutta has, from its foundation, drawn its supply of fire- 
wood from the mexhaustible jungles of the Sundarbans, Sundarban 
which have recently been placed under forest conservancy 
rules This tract, extending over 5000 square miles, is a 
dismal swamp, half land, half sea or fresh water, overgrown 
by an almost impenetrable jungle of timber-trees and under- 
wood. The most valued wood is the sutiddri (Heretiera 
littorahs), which is said to give its name to the tract. Assam 
and Chittagong, like the Malabar coast and Bntish Burma, 
still possess vast areas of virgin forest, although the more 
accessible tracts have been ruthlessly laid waste Beside sdl 
and Pinus Kasya, the timber trees of Assam include na/ior or Assam 
ndgesjvar (Mes'aa. ferrea), sum (Artocarpus Chaplasha), and jdrul forests 
fLagerstrcemia Flos- Reginas) Ficus elastica, yielding the 
caoutchouc of commerce, was formerly common, but now the 
supply is chiefly brought from beyond the frontier^,.-^nta- 
tions of teak, iun (Cedrela Toona), sissu, and Ficug. ‘ Xare 
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Burmese now being formed and guarded by the Forest Department In 
forLsts Burma, the importance of teak c\ceeds that of all the other 
timber-trees together Next comes iron-wood (Xylia dolabn 
formis), and Acacia Catechu, which yields the cutch of coni- 
Central nierce Throughout the centre of the peninsula, forests co\er 

India a very extensive area , but their value is chiefly local, as none 

of the rivers are navigable Towards the east, sal predomi 
nates, and in the west there is some teak, but fine timber 
of^ither species is comparative!} scarce RdjputAna has a 
ylf^utiful tree of its owm, the Anogeissus pendula, with small 
leaves and drooping branches 

l-orest From the administrative point of view', the Indian forests 
adminis are classified as ‘ reserved ’ or as ‘ open ’ 1 he reserved forests 

iration ^ those under the immediate control of officers of the Forest 
foresu Department They are managed as the property of the State, 
w'lth a single eye to their conservancy and future development 
as a source of national wealth Their limits are demarcated 
after survey, nomadic cultivation by the hill tribes is prohibited, 
cattle are excluded from grazing , destructive creepers are cut 
dow n , and the hewing of timber, if permitted at all, is placed 
‘ Open ’ under stringent regulations The open forests are less care- 
forests fully guarded , but m them, also, certain kinds of timber-trees 
‘ Planta are preserved A third class of forest lands consists of planta 
tions^ tions, on which large sums of money are spent annually, with 
a view to the rearing and development of timber trees 
Forest It IS difficult to present, m a summary view, the entire 
fif'^ncial aspects of the labours of the Forest Department 
In 1872-73, the total area of reserved forests m India was 
1873 estimated at more than 6,000,000 acres, and the area has 
probably been doubled since that date In the same year, 
the total forest revenue was ;^47 7,000, as compared with an 
expenditure of ^295,000, thus showing a surplus of;;^i82,ooo 
1878 By 1877-78, the revenue had increased to ^,^664, 102, of 

which 60,308 was denved from British Burma, and 
;^i26,i 63 from Bombay The forest exports in that year in- 
cluded — teak, valued at ^1^406,652, lac and lac dje, ;£^362,oo8, 
caoutchouc, ;,^89,38i , and gums, ;!('i83,685 
1883 By the end of 1882-83, the total forest revenue had further 

increased to ;i£963,859, of which ^250, was derived from 
Bntish Burma, ;£2og,o3S from Bombay, 01,340 from the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh, ^97 765 from the Central 
Provinces, ^^90,644 from Madras, ^76,671 from the Punjab, 
^,^69,396 from Bengal, ;£24,86i from Assam, ;;^28,7o4 from 
Berar, and ^^13,802 from Coorg From each of these Pro- 
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Miiccs n surplus profit A\as rcali7ec[ o\er working expenses A 
snnll forest re\enue is also obtained from tracts in Ajmert 
and in Eiluehistan, but not sufiicient, up to 1SS3, to coxer 
the expenses of the Department Total forest expenditure in 
1882-83,^577,726, showing a surplus of ;/’3S6,i33 Average 
forest revenue for ten vears ending 1SS2-S3, ;^703,424 per 
annum, average expenditure, ^^467,624 , average surplus, 
;£^-3 S>Soo But the above figures fail to exhibit the true 
working of the Forest Depirtmcnt, which is graduail} winning 
back for India the fee simple of her forest wealth, when it was 
on the point of being squandered bejond the possibility of 
redemption 

'1 he practice of nomadic cultivation by the hill tribes may Nomadic 
convenientb be described in connection with forest conserv a- 
tion, of which it is the most formidable enemj In all the 
Croat virgin forests of India, in Arakan, on the north-east Its arex 
frontier of Assam and Chittagong, throughout the Central 
Provinces, and along the line of the ‘Western Ghats, the 
abonginal tribes raise their crops of nee, cotton, and millets 
b} a svstem of nomadic tillage A similar method has been 
found m Madagascar , and, indeed, from its simphcitv and its 
appropriateness, it maj fairlj be regarded the most pnmitive 
form of agnculture followed b} the human race Knovm as 
in Burma, jum on the north-cast frontier, dahya m 
Central India, 1 il in the Himdla}as, and kumari in the Western 
Ghdts, It is practised without matenal differences b) tribes of 
the most diverse origin. 

The essential features of such husbandry are the burning Tfs vans- 
dowm of a patch of forest, and sov ing the crop with little or no 
tillage m the clearing thus formed The tnbes of the Bombaj 
coast break up the cleared soil with a sort of hoe-pick and 
spade, or ev en vnth the plough , in other parts of India, the 
soil is merely scratched, or the seed scattered on the surface 
without any cultivation In some cases, a crop is taken off the 
same cleanng for two or even three }ear5 in succession, but 
more usually the tnoe moves off every jear to a fresh field of 
operations. Every variety of implement is used, from the bill- 
hool., used alike for newang the jungle and for tummg up the 
coil, to the ploughu Eveiy degree of permanence m tne culti- 
vation may be observed, from a one-} ear’s crop to tne stage at 
which an abongmal tnbe, such as tne Kandbs, visibly passes 
from nomadic husbandry to regular tillage. 

'po these nomad cultivators the words rhetoncaily used 
by Tacitus of the prrmitive Germans are stnctly applicable 
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— Aiva per amios mutant, et supenst agtr The wanton 
destruction wrought by them m the forest is incalculable In 
addition to the timber-trees deliberately burned down to clear 
the soil, the fire thus started not unfrequently runs t\ild 
through the forest, and devastates many square miles 
AVherever timber has any value from the proximity of a 
market, the first care of the Forest Department is to prohibit 
these fires, and to assign heavy penalties for any infringement 
of Its rules The success of a year's forest operations is mainly 
estimated by the degree in which the reserves have been saved 
from the flames 

But vast tracts of country jet remain in which it would be 
equally useless and impossible to place restraints upon nomad 
cultivation The system yields a larger return for the same 
amount of labour than permanent plough-husbandry A virgin 
soil, manured many inches deep with ashes, and watered by 
the full burst of a tropical rainfall, returns forty and fiftj-fold 
of nee, which is the staple grain thus raised. In addition to 
nee, Indian com, millet, oil-seeds, and cotton, are sometimes 
grown in the same clearing, the seeds being all thrown into the 
ground together, and each crop ripening in succession at its 
own season Except to the eyes of a forest officer, a patch of 
nomadic tillage is a very picturesque sight Iilen, women, and 
children all work together with a will, for the trees must be 
felled and burned, and the seed sown, before the monsoon 
breaks Save on the western coast and the Ghats (where the 
plough IS occasionally used), the implement generally employed 
for all purposes is the ddo or hill-knife, which performs the 
office alike of axe, hoe, dibbler, and sickle. 

In a tropical country^, where the rainfall is capncious in its 
incidence and variable in its amount, the proper control of the 
water-supply becomes one of the first cares of Government 
Its expenditure on irrigation works may be regarded as an 
investment of the landlord’s capital, by which alone the estate 
can be rendered profitable Without artificial irrigation, 
large tracts of country would lie permanently waste, while 
others could only be cultivated m exceptionally favourable 
seasons Imgation is to the Indian peasant w'hat high cultiva- 
tion is to the farmer in England It augments the produce of 
his fields in a proportion far larger than the mere interest upon 
the capital expended It may also be regarded as an insurance 
against famine When the monsoon fails for one or two 
seasons in succession, the cultivator of ‘ dry lands ’ has no 
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hope , while abundant crops are raised from the fortunate 
fields commanded by imgation works This contrast was 
painfully realized m Southern India during the temble years 
of 1876 to 1878, the limit between famine and plenty being 
marked by the boundanes of the irrigated and non-irngated 
areas It would, however, be an error to conclude that any outlay 
will absolutely guarantee the vast interior of the peninsula from 
famine Much, indeed, can be done, and much is being done, dunng 
year by year, to store and distribute the scanty and irregular 
water-supply of this inland plateau But engineering possibilities 
are limited, not only by the expense, but by the unalterable laws 
of nature A table-land, with only a moderate rainfall, and 
watered by few perennial streams, broken by many hill ranges, 
and marked out into no natural dramage basins, can never 
be completely protected from the vicissitudes of the Indian 
seasons 

Irrigation is everywhere dependent upon the two supreme Irrigation 
considerations of nater-supply and land-level The sandy 
desert, which extends from the hills of Rdjputdna to the basin 
of the Indus, is as hopelessly closed to irngation, from its 
almost entire absence of rainfall, as is the confused system of 
hill and valley in Central India, with its unmanageable levels 
Farther west, in the Indus valley, imgation becomes possible, 
and in no part of India has it been conducted with greater 
perseverance and success The entire Province of Smd, and Smd 
several of the lower Distncts of the Punjab, are absolutely 
dependent upon the floods of the Indus Smd has been com- 
pared to Egypt, and the Indus to the Nile , but the conditions 
of the Indian Province are much the less favourable of the 
two In Smd, the average rainfall is barely 10 inches m the 
year , the soil is a thirsty sand , worst of all, the nver does 
not run in confined banks, but wanders at its v ill over a wide 
valley The rising of the Nile is a beneficent phenomenon, 
which can be depended upon with tolerable accuracy, and 
which the industry of countless generations has brought under 
control for the purposes of cultivation The inundation of the Theuncon- 
Indus IS an uncontrollable torrent, which sometimes does as 
mnch barm as good 

Broadly speaking, no crop can be grown in Sind except under Imgation 
imgation The cultivated area of over two million acres may 
be regarded as entirely dependent upon artificial water-supplj^, 
although not entirely on State irrigation works The water is 
drawn from the nver by two classes of canals — (i) inundation 
channels, which only fill when the Indus is in flood, and 
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Irrigation (2) perennial channels, which carr}^ off water by means of dams 
in Sincl, jjIj seasons of the year. The former are for the most part 
the w'ork of ancient rulers of the country', or of the cultivators 
themselves , the latter have been constructed since the Bntish 
conquest In both cases, care has been taken to utilize 
abandoned beds of the river Irrigation m Sind is treated 
as an integral department of the land administration In 
in 1877 , 1876-77, about 900,000 acres were returned as irrigated from 

works for which capital and revenue accounts are kept The 
chief of these are the Ghdr, Eastern and Western Nard, Sukkur 
(Sakhar), Phuleh, and Pin3'an Canals, the total receipts were 
about pCigo.ooo, almost entirely credited under the head of 
land revenue In the same year, about 445,000 acres were 
irrigated from works for which revenue accounts only are kept, 
yielding about ;^7S,ooo m land revenue. The total area 
‘usually irrigated’ m Sind was returned in 1880 at about 
1,800,000 acres, out of a cultivated area of 2,250,000 acres 
1S83 The actual area cultivated by means of canal irrigation in 

Sind m 1882-83 was 1,673,293 acres, mcluding/fl’^V or revenue- 
free lands , the area assessed for Government revenue being 
1,508,292 acres The gross assessed revenue from all sources 
amounted to ^^294, 898, and the maintenance charges to 
_;^I35 ,ii 8, leaving a net revenue of ;j^i59,78o The net 
actual receipts from productive irrigation works returned 4 25 
per cent, and those from ordmary irrigation works, 12 95 per 
cent on the capital outlay incurred up to the end of the year 
Total capital outlay up to the end of 1882-83, p^95S,ox 2, 
of which ;^62 3,267 had been expended on productive works, 
and on ordinary irrigation works. 

Irngation In the Bombay Presidency, irrigation is conducted on a com- 
in Bombay, paratively small scale, and mainly by private enterprise Along 
the coast of the Konkan, the heavy local rainfall, and the 
annual flooding of the numerous small creeks, permit nee to be 
grown without artificial aid In Gujardt (Guzerdt) the supply 
is drawn from wells, and in the Deccan from tanks , but both 
of these are liable to fail in j ears of deficient rainfall Govern- 
ment has now undertaken a few comprehensive schemes of 
irrigation in Bombay, conforming to a common type The 
head of a hill valley is dammed up, so as to form an immense 
reservoir, and the water is then conducted over the fields 
by channels, in some cases of considerable length In 
1S77 1876-77, the total area in Bombay (excluding Sind) irrigated 

from Government W'orks was about 180,000 acres, yielding a 
revenue of about ;^42,ooo In the same j ear, the expenditure 
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on irrigation (inclusne of Sind) was j6§,ooo under the head 
of extraordmarj', and Ji 70,000 under the head of ordinarj'j 
total, ;:^235,ooo In JSS2-S3, the area irrigated by Govern- 1SS3 
nient works in Gujarat and the Deccan amounted to 28,735 
acres from productive works, and 138,468 acres from works 
not classed as productive Total Government irrigation, 

167,203 acres, jieldmg a revenue of ^77,746, agamst an 
cvpenditure of p^3 7,171, leaving a surplus of Jzo,57S 
Besides these Government works, irrigation is earned on to 
a much larger extent m Bombay by private individuals from 
tanks, ponds, and watercourses Ordinarj’^ imgated area in 
Bombaj (exclusive of Sind), 550,000 acres, out of a total 
cultivated area of 22 J million acres 

In some parts of the Punjab, irrigation is only one degree Imgation 
less necessar}’ than in Sind, but the sources of supply are more IB 
numerous In the northern tract, under the Himdlajas, and 1879-84 
in the upper vallejs of the Five Rivers, water can be obtained 
b} digging wells from 10 to 30 feet below the surface In the 
south, towards Sind, ‘inundation channels’ are usual The 
upland tracts which rise between the basins of the mam nvers 
are now in course of being supplied bj the perennial canals of 
the Government According to the returns for 1878-79, out 1S79 
of a grand total of 23,523,504 acres under cultivation, 5,340,724 
acres were irrigated by private individuals, and 1,808,005 
acres b} public ‘ channels , ’ total area under imgation, 
7,148,729 acres, or 30 per cent of the cultivated area. The 
three pnncipal Government works m the Punjab are the 
AVestem Jumna Canal, the Barf Doab Canal, and the Sirhind, The three 


the mam branch of which, and some of its distnbutanes, were 
opened m November 18S2 An account of each of these works Canals 
IS giv en m separate articles m The Imperial Gaaeitur of India ^ 

Up to the close of 1877-78, the capital outlay on the three 
great Punjab Canals was ^3,64^,189 , the total income in 
that jear was 1^263,033, of which _;;£’i7r,5o4 was classified as 
direct, and ^91,549 as mdirect, the total revenue charges on 
■works m operation were ^224,316, of which ^146,419 was 
for maintenance, and £77,^97 for mterest, thus showmg a 


surplus of ^38,737 On the AVestem Jumna Canal, taken 
singly, the net profit was ;:^83,ii2 m 1S77-78 

By the end of 1SS3-S4, the gross revenue from the BfrilmpUoa 
Doab and AA'estem Jumna Canal, together -with the Indus and 
Sutlej Inundation Canals, amounted to ^428, 4x6, and the issj-s^ 

1 See articles Jun^xC^AL, era aadAVeslem, BvHi 
3.JZS.ISJ} in Tec Irr^cncI Gizzeilc,.r <f Ind a 
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Punj-ib working expenses to 97,032, thus yielding a net revenue 
finance, ^{^231, 384, equal to a return of nearly 5 per cent on the 
1SS4 capital of the canals opened This is exclusive of the hluzaffar- 
garh Inundation Canal, which has no capital account, but 
which in 1882-S3 yielded a return of ;i^22,o35, against working 
expenses amounting to 5,365, lea\ing a surplus of revenue 
over expenditure of ;^667o Imgation from the Sirhind Canal 
had only just commenced, but the re\enue Mill increase in pro- 
portion to the rate of progress in constructing the distnbutar) 
channels This work, together Mith the completion of branch- 
distributanes, is being pushed on as rapidly as possible. 

The capital outlay on the three great Punjab canals, exclusive 
statistics, of contributions by Natn e States tow ards the construction of the 
18S4 Sirhind Canal, amounted at the close of 1883-8410^5,033,284, 
the capital expended during the latter year being ^282,524. 
Area irrigated from Government canals in 1S83-84 — ^Western 
Jumna Canal, 472,426 acres, Bdri Dodb Canal, 390,860 acres, 
Sirhmd Canal, 5030 acres , inundation canals, 783,752 acres 
total, 1,652,068 acres The ordinarj imgated area in the 
Punjab, from Government works as well as by pm ate in- 
dividuals, may now be taken at about 8 million acres, out of a 
total cultivated area of over 23 million acres 

North-lt'estem Provinces present, m the great doib^ or 
"W high land between the Ganges and the Jumna, a continuation 
Provinces of the physical features to be found in the Punjab The 
local rainfall, indeed, is heaner, but before the dajs of arti- 
ficial irrigation almost ever)' drought resulted m a terrible 
famine It is in this tract that the Bntish Government has 
been perhaps most successful m averting such calamities In 
Sind, imgation is an absolute necessity, m Lower Bengal, it 
may be regarded almost as a luxury, m the great nver 
basins of Upper India, it serv’es the twofold object of averting 
famines caused by drought, of introducing more valuable 
crops and higher methods of agnculture. 

Concerning pm ate imgation from wells m the North- 
Four great ^Yestem Provinces, details are not available The great 
Se DoaL Government works are the Ganges Canal, the Eastern Jumna 
1^78-83 ’ Canal, the Agra Canals, and the Lower Ganges Canal ^ Up to 
1878 the close of 1877-78, the total outlay had been ;,£’ 5 , 673 , 4 o^ 
The gross income in that year was ;,^438,i36, of which 
^^337,842 was denved from water-rates, and ^^100,294 from 
enhanced land revenue, the working expenses amounted to 

1 A full account of each of these works will be found under article 
Ganges Caxai, Tlse Jmfcrtal Gazetteer, \ol nu 
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irngated by pnvate individuals But this figure probably 
includes low lands watered by natural overflow 

Throughout the greater part of Bengal Proper there is scarcely 
any demand for artificial irrigation, but Government has under- 
taken to construct works in those exceptional tracts where 
expenence has shown that drought or famme is to be feared 
In the broad valleys of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra, 
and along the deltaic seaboard, flood is a more frequent 
calamity than drought , and embankments here take the place 
of canals The Public Works Department in Lower Bengal 
has over 2000 miles of embankments under its charge, upon 
which ;^79, io 5 was expended m 1877-78, either as direct 
outlay or in advances to landowners The wide expanse of 
Northern Bengal and Behar, stretching from the Himalayas to 
the Ganges, is also rarely visited by drought, although, vhen 
drought does come, the excessive density of the population 
brings the danger of famine very near In Sdran District it has 
been found necessary to carry out a scheme for utilizing the 
discharge of the river Gandak 

The great imgation works m Lover Bengal are tvo in 
number, and belong to two different types — (i) In the delta 
of Orissa, an extensive system of canals has been constructed 
on the_ pattern of those lover dovn the Coromandel coast 
They store up the xvater by means of a weir or anicut throvn 
across the Mahdnadi nver ^ The Onssa works are intended 
to avert the danger of both drought and flood, and also to be 
useful for navigation In av'erage seasons, z e m five years out 
of SIX, the local rainfall is sufficient for the rice crop, which is 
here the sole staple of cultivation , and therefore it is not to 
be expected that these canals vill be directly or largely re 
munerative. But, on the other hand, if they save the Province 
from a repetition of the disastrous year 1865-66, the money 
will not have been expended in vain A canal, onginally 
designed as a branch of the Onssa vorks, runs through 
hlidnapur Distnct and debouches on the Hugh 

(2) In South Behar, the flood discharge of the Son has been 
intercepted, after the system of engineering followed m the 
North-West, so as to irrigate the thirsty stnp of land along 
the south bank of the Ganges, where distress has often 
been severely' felt- In this case, also, the expenditure 
must be regarded rather as an insurance fund against famine 
than as reproductive outlay The vorks are not yet complete. 


1 See article MAiiaxADi, The Intf-enal Cazelteir 
" See article Sox Caxai^;, The Iiiift.nal CazelUer 
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but the experience already gamed proves that irrigation is 
V anted even in ordinary seasons 

Up to the close of the jcar 1877-78, the capital expendi- 
ture on all the State irrigation i\orks in Lower Bengal •was 
> the gross income for the year was;;^49,477 , the 
working expenses were ^^70, 286, and the estimated interest on 
capital, at 4^ percent, amounted t0;^203,97i, thus showing a 
deficit of;^2 24,780 The area irrigated was about 400,000 acres 
By the end of 1882-83, the total direct capital outlay 
(excluding interest) on State navigation and irrigation canals 
in Bengal was ;£^S)33 1,726 , the gross income for the year was 
_^207,444 (including the Calcutta Canals and Nadij’a riverworks, 
for which capital and re\enue accounts are not kept), and the 
working expanses ;^5i4,S9S, showing a deficit of ;^307,454 
Adding to this the amount of interest on capital, which in 
18S2-83 amounted to j^2i 1,550, calculated at 4 per cent , the 
total net deficit for the year amounted to ,5^5 19,004 The four 
chief na\ igation and irrigation canals, how e\ er, returned a surplus 
(excluding interest) of ;,^^i5,52 7 of revenue o\er working ex- 
penses The great deficit of current expenditure over current 
re\enue occurred in the Orissa coast canals, embankments, 
drainage works, etc The area irrigated from Government 
canals in the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal is about 
450,000 acres Including private works, about i million acres 
out of a total estimated area of 54^ million acres under cultiva- 
tion, are imgated in Low er Bengal 

In the Madras Presidency, and generally throughout Southern 
India, facilities for irrigation assume a decisive importance in 
determining the character of agriculture Crops dependent 
on the rainfall are distinguished as ‘ dry crops,’ comprehending 
the large class of millets. Rice is grown on ‘wet land,’ 
which means land capable of being imgated Except on 
the !Malabar or western coast, the local rainfall is nowhere 
sufficiently ample, or sufficiently steady, to secure an adequate 
w'ater-supplj Everyw'here else, water has to be brought to the 
fields from nvers, from tanks, or from wells Of the total 
cultivated area of Madras, 17 per cent was returned by the 
Famine Commissioners in 1878 as assessed as ‘wet land,’ or 
milhons of acres out of an estimated cultivated area of 32 
milhons But the actual imgated area from all sources, 
includmg tanks and wells, was returned by the Famine Com- 
missioners at about 7 millions of acres 

From time immemonal, the industnous population of the 
Madras Districts has made use of all the means available 
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to store up the rainfall, and direct the river floods over 
their fields The upland areas are studded with tanks, which 
sometimes cover square miles of ground, the rivers are 
crossed by innumerable anicuts or dams, by which the floods 
are diverted into long aqueducts Most of these works are 
now the property of Government, which annually expends 
large sums of money in maintenance and repairs, looking 
for remuneration only to the augmented land revenue The 
average rate of assessment is gs 6d per acre on irrigated land, 
as compared with only as 3d per acre on unimgated land 
Works in It is therefore not only the duty, but the manifest advantage, 
deltas''^'^^^ of Government to extend the facilities for irrigation in Madras, 
187S-83 wherever the physical aspect of the country will permit The 
deltas of the Goddvari, the Kistna, and the Kilveri (Cauvery), 
have within recent years been traversed by a network of canals, 
and thus guaranteed against nsk of famine^ Smaller works 
of a similar nature have been earned out m other places , 
while a private company, with a Government guarantee, has 
undertaken the more difficult task of utilizing on a grand scale 
the waters of the Tungabhadra^ amid the hills and vales of 
the interior The assessed irrigated area in the Presidency, of 
1878 sj million acres, yielded in 1878 a land revenue of 2 millions 
, sterling Of this total, 1,680,178 acres, with a revenue of 

were imgated in 1878 by eight great systems, for 
which revenue and capital accounts w'ere kept The minor 
w'orks consisted of about 35,000 tanks and irrigation canals, 
and about 1140 anicuts or dams across streams The whole 
area under irrigation from public and private sources in 
Madras was in 1878, as already stated, about 7 million acres, 
out of a total cultivated area of 32 million acres 
Mtdras In 1882-83, the Madras irrigation scheme included seven 
mam systems, classified as productive public works , namely, 
1^2-83 — the Goddvari delta system, the Kistna delta system, the 
Fenner (Ponnaiydr) ameut system, the Sangam anicut pro- 
ject (under construction), the Kamtll canal (purchased from 
the Madras Irrigation Company in July 1882), the Kaven 
delta system, and Srivaikuntham anicut system An account 
of each of these works separately will be found in The 
Imperial Gazetteer of India Irrigation and navigation w’orks, 
not classified as productive, include those known as the 
Chedambaram tank system, the Pdldr anicut system, the 
Pelandorai anicut system, the Madras water-supply and irriga- 

' See atliclc Godavari River, The Imperial Gaeellecr 
* Sec article Tuagabhadra, TJ e Imperial Gazcltea 
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lion cxlcnsion project, and the JJuckinglnm Cam! '1 here arc 
also a number of minor irrigation and prolcctnc works, for 
w liicli ncitlicr capital nor rc\ cmic accounts arc kept 'J he area 
irrigated b> produclnc public works in Madras m 1S82-S3 was 
^»757 579 ^cres , and that by all other Go\ eminent irrigation 
works, 2,615,590 acres, making a total of .j, 373,169 acres 
'J he acquisition of the Kamdl Canal during 1SS2 materially 
raided the outla\ invested in productive public worls, and 

^ ’ I Jll'lllCt 

grcill} reduced the returns yielded m former jears b) this 18S3 
ela’:s of works in Madras. 'J lie total capital oulka}, direct 
and indirect, incurred on jiroductive public works up to tlic 
end of 1SS2-S3, amounted to ;^3,99o,552 'J lie gross 
revenue, including share of enhanced land revenue, amounted 
to P^6o,o62 , the maintenance charges, direct and indirect, 
was ;:^io7,r97 leaving a net revenue of ^-52, 86^, equal 
to 6 34 per cent on the total capital outh) up to the end 
of the vear If, however, the outlay on the Sangam anicut 
works (which had not commenced to earn revenue in 1882-83), 
and the purchase monc) for the Kamul canal, be c' eluded 
from the account, the net returns would be 12 per rent on 
the capital outlav, against per cent obtained during the 
previous jear With regard to irrigation and navigation canals 
not classified as productive, the capital outlaj, direct and 
indirect, incurred up to the end of 1882-83, amounted to 
^^988 907 The gross revenue dunng 1882-83, including 
share of land revenue debitable to these v oris, was ;^3 1,319, 
the expenditure was ^27,520, leaving a net revenue of ^3799, 
equal to o 38 per cent on the total capital outla} 

In Mvsore tanl s, anicuts, and wells dug m the dry beds of Jm^'anon 
nvers afford the means of imgation Since the late disastrous 
famine of 1S76-7S, comprehensive schemes of thro ing 
embaniments across mcr valleys have been undcrtalcn by 
Gov emment The whole area under imgation from public and 
pn ate sources in Id} sore is | of a million acres, out of a total 
cultivated area of 4 to 5 million acres 

In the Central Provinces, imgation still remains a pri ate Jn Ctnin:! 
enterprise. According to the Settlement returns, out of a total 
cniti.ated area N 13,61c 503 acres 804.378 acres, or 6 pc-r 
cent, are ir-igated by pnv ate individuals The oily Go cm- 
nient work; is a tank in the Dn^tnct of Isimir In 1882-83, 
tie area mnga'ed by private indniGuals "“as returned at 


"70 =83 acres, and by GcTemment wo^ks, 238 acres from tie 
Xlrcar tan a ont of a total of r4.i 65 212 acres of culti ated area. 

In Binsn Burma as in Lo-"er Bengal emnani ments take the In 
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place of canals , and arc classed as ‘ irrigation works ’ m the 
reports Withm the last few years, Government has spent 
p^3i8,ooo m Burma under this heading, to save the low nce- 
fields along the Irawadi from destructive inundation 

The foregoing paragraphs have given the Provincial statistics 
of irrigation, so far as available 1 he difierences m the local 
systems, and the variety of sources from v hich the outlay on 
irrigation works is derived, render a single generalized state- 
ment for all India misleading Apart from private irrigation 
works, and certain classes of Government works, the capital 
expended by the Government on irrigation is returned at 
19 millions sterling during the sixteen years ending 1882-83 
Including if million sterling expended on the Madras Irrigation 
Company’s works (taken over by Government), the total outlay 
would amount to nearly 21 millions sterling during the same 
period This statement, although it altogether fails to disclose 
the whole expenditure on Indian irrigation, suffices to show 
the magnitude of the operations involved 

The following table shows the extent of cultivation and the 
average area imgated m the Provinces for which the facts 
can be obtained They w'ere specially collected by the Indian 
Famine Commission, and published in its Report of 18S0 
But they must be taken as only approximate estimates They 
differ from data obtained from other sources , as may be seen 
by companng the figures in the table with the later ones given 
in the foregoing Provincial paragraphs 

Ordinary Area of Cultivation and of Irrigation in certain 
Provinces, as estimated in iSSo 


Province 

Area ordinarily 
cultivated 

Area ordinanlj 
irriijated 

percentage of 
irn^iioii to 
cultiration 


Acres 

Ac ei 

26 2 

Punjib, 

21,000,000 

5,500,000 

North-Western Proiinces md 




Oudh, 

Bengal, 

36,000,000 

11,1100,000 

32-0 

54,500,000 

1,000,000 

I 8 

Central Pro\inces, 

15,500,000 

770,000 

so 

Berar, 

6,500,000 

100,000 

1 5 

Bomba} , 

24,500,000 

450,000 

I 8 

Smd, 

2,250,000 

I, boo, 000 

8o-o 

Madras, 

32,000,000 

7,300,000 

23-0 

M}sore, 

5,000 000 

800,000 

160 

1 otal for the Provinces for 
Mhich tlte facts were 
ascertained. 

197,250,000 

29,220,000 

148 
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It ■will be seen from the preceding table that irrigation is most Djiinlai 
resorted to in the Provinces ivith the scantiest or most prc- 
carious rainfall In Sind, tillage depends almost entirely on an o^crbuin 
artificial svater-supply , and four-fifths of the cultivated area arc Smd 
ascertained to be irrigated In Northern India, the deficient NortJitrn 
rainfall of the Punjab and the high-lying dodbs, or intermediate 
river plains of the North-Western Provinces, also demands a 
large measure of irrigation The irrigated area, accordingly, 
amounts to from o\er one-fourth to one-lhird of the v/ho!e 
cultnation. In Madras, it is under one-fourth , in My‘,orc, it is ‘^mithcrn 
one-si\th, m the Central Provinces, it is one-tucnticth Put 
the dr}' uplands of Bomba}, the Central ProMnees, and Berar, Oniral 
\vhere the proportion of imgated lands sinhs to about one- 
sixtieth, undoubtedly requ.re a larger artificial %.atcr-sup/p»ly 
than they possess at present. The black soil of these tracts, 
hone\er, is lei}' retentne of moisture To a certain extent it 
stores up and husbands the rainfall It thus lessens the nece— 
sity for irrigation In Bengal, rvhere the imgated area is onh lyr --r 
I S per cent of the cultnated area, the abundant rainfell and 
the inundations of the Ganges, the Brahmaputra, the Zvlaha- 
nadi, and of the nver sj stems connected mth these mam 
artenes, take the place of canals or an artificial T.ater-suppl^, 


Favines — In any country —here the pop-ulation is den'-e ; 
and tre means of commun.cation nack— ard the failure of a 
harvest, vhether produced by drought, hj -fiood. to blight h : 
locusts, or by uar, causes intense <Lstress. vrhetber such 
distress shall develop into fam ne is merelr a matter of degree- 
depending upon a combination Ci circu ms tances tne com- 
parative extent of the failure, i-i.e Ca the popCL.a_on, 

the pracl'cability of importy tiC -or — e 

resources of private trade, and t e energy c. —e^^c 
Drought, or a failure of the repl 




cause oi 


famine No indi/idual 




influences can p>rcvcnt iho e rc' , _ 

drought vith Vihicli larfy — "yg ^ 

Even an average rainfall in an/ one n nr 
tnbutec. or at the wrong iioa'onh ' 

moderate cegrc'' , !>'> ina/^ oos 
failure of one rnonnoon may rrMU» ^ generm^m 
famine proper, or v/ide«inr'ad ,4ar/r‘ op 

success-on of J/-a'on« of droiif'h , ^ r 

seldom cepr'd-ntn)''*” d 

jear In tH e/ent ol ii ixolldl fro/' 'y i.- 
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food-supply either upon their own gram pits or upon the stores 
of the village merchants The first sufferers, and those who 
also suffer most m the end, are the class is ho live by daily 
wages But small is the number that can hold out, either in 
capital or credit, against a second year of insufficient rainfall , 
and even the third season sometimes proves adverse The 
great famines in India have been caused by drought, and 
usually by drought continued over two or three years 

It becomes necessary to inquire into the means of husband- 
ing the w ater-supply That supply can be deriv ed only from 
three sources — (i) Local rainfall , (2) natural inundation , 
and (3) artificial irrigation from rivers, canals, tanks, or wells 
Any of these sources may exist separately or together In 
only a few parts of India can the rainfall be entirely trusted, 
as both sufficient m its amount and regular in its distnbution 
These fas'oured tracts include the whole strip of coast beneath 
the Western Ghdts, from Bombay to Cape Comorin , the greater 
part of the Provinces of Assam and Burma , together w ith the 
deltaic distncts at the head of the Bay of Bengal In these 
Provinces the annual rainfall rarely, if ever, falls below 60 to 
100 inches, artificial irrigation and famine are there alike 
unknown 

The rest of the Indian peninsula may be described as 
liable, more or less, to drought In Onssa, the scene of the 
most intense famine of recent times, the average rainfall 
exceeds 60 inches a year, in Sind, which has been excep- 
tionally free from famine under British rule, the as erage drops 
to less than 10 inches The local ramfall, therefore, la not 
the only element to be considered. Broadly speaking, artificial 
irrigation has protected, or is now' in course of protecting, 
certain fortunate regions, such as the eastward deltas of the 
[Madras nvers and the upper valley of the Ganges The rest, 
and by far the greater portion, of the country is still exposed 
to famine Meteorological science may possibly teach us to 
foresee what is coming ^ But it may be doubted whether 
administrative efforts can do more than alleviate the calamity 
when once famine has declared itself Lower Bengal and 
Oudh are watered by natural inundation as much as by the 
local ramfall, Sind derives its supplies mainly from canals filled 
by the floods of the Indus , the Punjab and the North-Western 
Provinces are dependent largely upon wells , the Deccan, wath 
the entire south, is the land of tanks and reservoirs But in all 
these Provinces, when the rainfall has failed over a series of 
^ See the chapter on Indian Meteorologj' at the end of this s olume 
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}cir5, the canal supph must likewise fail after no long intenal 
Waterworks on a scale adequate to guarantee the whole of 
India from drought not onl) c\ceed the possibilities of finance, 
the) arc also bejond the reach of engineering skill 

Ihc first great famine of which we hate an) trustworth) Summary 

record is that which detastated the lower tallet of the Gances 

•* o lomincs 

in 1769-70 One third of the population of Bengal is credibly 1770 jS^S 
reported to hate'penshed The prctious season had been 
bad, and, as not uncommonly happens, the break-up of the 1769-70 
drought was accompanied b) disastrous floods Beyond the 
importation into Calcutta and Murshiddbad of a few thousand 
hundredweights of nee from the Districts of Bdkarganj and 
Cluitagong, It docs not appear that any public measures for 
relief were taken or projioscd ^ 

'ihe next great famine was that w’hich afflicted the Kamdtik Fnmine^of 
from 17S0 to 17S3, and has been imniortah/ed b) the genius ^7^0-83, 
of Burke It arose primanl) from the raxages of Haidar Alf's 
arnn A public subscription was organized by the Madras 
Cioxcrnmcnt, from which sprang the ‘ Monegar Choultr)’,’ a per- 
manent r^Iadras institution for the relief of the native poor In 
J7S3-S4, Hindustdn Proper suffered from a prolonged drought, 
which stopped short at the frontier of British territory IVarren 
Hastings, then Governor-General, advocated the construction 
of enormous granaries, to be opened only m times of necessity 
One of these granaries or stands to the present day m 

the city of Patnd, but it was never used until the scarcity of 
1S74 In 1790-92, Madras was again the scene of a two- 1790-92, 

) ears’ famine, which is memorable as being the first occasion 
on which the staiwnng people were emplo)ed by Government 
on relief works Famines again occurred in Southern India 
in 1802-04, 1807, 1S12, 1S24, 1833, 1854, and 1866 A 
terrible dearth m 1838 caused great mortality in the North- 1S3S 
■Western Provinces. 

But so little was done by the State in these calamities, that Famines 
few administrative lessons can be learned from them In 
1860-61, however, a serious attempt was made to alleviate an 
exceptional distress in the North-AVestem Provinces. About 
half a million persons are estimated to have been relieved, at 
an expenditure by Government of about three-quarters of a 

I ^ full account of the famine of 1769-70 is given in Hunter’s AnnaJs of 
Ktirai Bengal, pp 19-SS (5th ed ) The official record of this and the 
subsequent famines will be found in the Report of the Indian Famine 
Commisnon, presented to Parliament iSSo, part i paras 62-^'' 
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and of million sterling Again, in 1S65-66, which will ever be known 

1866 as the year of the Onssa famine, the Government attempted to 

organize relief works and to distnbute charitable funds But 
on neither of these occasions can it be said that its efforts 
•were successful In Onssa, especially, the admitted loss of 
one-fourth of the population proves the danger to which an 
isolated Province is exposed The people of Orissa died 
because they had no surplus stocks of grain of their own, and 
because importation, on an adequate scale, was physically 
impossible by sea or land 

Famine of Passing over the prolonged drought of 1868-70 in the 
1873-74. North-Western Provinces and Rajputdna, -we come to the Behar 
scarcity of 1873-74, which first attracted the interest of Eng- 
land. Warned by the failure of the rams, and watched and 
stimulated by the excited sympathy of the public in England, 
the Government earned out a costly but comprehensive scheme 
of relief By the expenditure of millions sterling, and the 
importation of i million tons of rice, all loss of life was pre- 
\ented. The comparatively small area of distress, and the 
facilities of communication by rail and river, allow^ed of the 
accomplishment of this feat, w'hich remains unparalleled in 
the annals of Indian famine 

Famine of The famine of 1876-78 is the widest spread and the most 
1S76-78 prolonged that India has experienced The drought com- 
menced in Mysore by the failure of the monsoon m 1875, 
and the fear of distress in the North-Western Provinces did 
not pass away until 1879 But it wall be known m history 
as the great famine of Southern India Over the entire 
Deccan, from Poona to Bangalore, the south-west monsoon 
failed to bring its usual rainfall in the summer of 1876 In 
Failure of the autumn of the same year, the north-east monsoon proved 
ram, 1S76 deficient in the south-eastern Distncts of the JMadras Presi- 
dency The main food crop perished throughout an immense 
tract of country, and, as the harvest of 1875 had also been 
short, prices rapidl} rose to famine rates In November 1876, 
starvation was already at work, and Government adopted 
measures to keep the people alive. The next eighteen 
months, until the middle of 1878, were dev'oted to one long 
Failure of campaign against famine The summer monsoon of 1877 
ram, 1S77 proved a failure, some relief was brought in October of that 
3 car by the autumn monsoon, but all anxiet) was not removed 
until the arnval of a normal rainfall m June 1S78 

Meanwhile the drought had reached Northern India, where 
It found the stocl s of gram already drained to meet the famine 
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n .‘nc ’iMiUi ]’-cnc^1, nnd Diirin'i ^\crc the onl) ‘^cntcii> m 

ri'Anrc" \liu h C'npccl m llni (li*-mlrni)s )cir 1 lie N’ortli- 

't.ii rroMiKc--, ihu I’lmn!*, Kijinitim, nnd iht. CuiUnl 1877-7*) 
j’rfuiims lilt red fiotn druiif,!it tlirouulio it tin. ■;itnniur of 
>^77. "'h!, from u*- con'^v.'^ULnri.'., fir into the following jtnr 
W iitu i>!5( c fiminu utt*- oJicid of relief opcntion*: the flood I nminc m 
of r.i lie liiU'^l'i i;*' cmlnid .iicnt<, nnd llic jieoplo •'iin)>l) 
jt'idi ''inmtion nnd die Ioik nltcnclnnl tnm of fninint- 
< nci*-!.-' •• 0.1)1 n\\n\ llieir hundred"- of tlinu' nnd'' In iS76-7v>, 
iJk ) r,)'’t:niion of , rnm vns left free, nnd vithin tnehc months 
efi*) ceo ton-- Mere hrom lu In Innd, nnn i6G,coo tons b) sen, 
r ,0 the fii'-lit'^'-cd I’li'.triet"' of ^'otnhenr Imhn 

1 he totnl exiienmtnrc of (>o\trnment it))on fnmmc relief rinunc 
:n i'-7<>-7.S mns he teimnlcd nt Ji millions sterhnj:, not 
1,1' u dine the mdiieri lo'-s of revenue nor the nmonnt debited 1876-7S 
-.nm'-i the *'intc of M\'-o.t I tir this lnr,,e stun of monej 
ll'e.ei blit little to el oM in the dinjie of norks ronetnmted 
1 ne lnr,,eet number of I'er'-ons m receiiit of relief at one lime 
m Mnuns v ns : 501 900 m Se)>tember J.S77, of these onl} 
r'l't.t vero noiniinlb eni]ilo\ed on norl Mhile the* rest 
Mere jtrntmto-isU fed I rom rholen nlone', the deaths Mere cholcm. 
returned nt 757, j^o for Mndrii, 5S,6tS for M\'ore nnd 
!;7 ;5; for Ilombni ])r Cornish, the 'snnitarj Commis 
‘loner of Mndns, well illuetrnted the efiects of the fnmmc 
b\ the returns of births nnd deaths o\er n "icries of )enrs 
In 1876, Mhen fnnnne, nith its com|innion cholcrn, wns 
iirend) bepnnini: to be felt, the births registered in Madras 
miinbercd 632,117, nnd the denths 680,381 In 1S77, the Dccrcs'e 
\eir of fnininc, the births fell to -177,5 17, nlnlc the deaths 
rose to 1.556,312 In 187S, the results of the fnimnc shoMcd 1S77-7S 
theinsebes b> n still further reduction of the births to 
3 50,3)6, nnd bj the still high number of 810,921 denths In 
1879 the birtlis recoicrcd to 576,307,51111 belou ihcaecrnge, 
and the denths diminished to 558,158 'J hese figures are 
onl) nj)])ro\ininte, but they serve to show how long the results 
of famine are to be traced m the Mtal statistics of a people 

With regard to the deaths, the I'aminc Commissioners thus Totnl 
rcijort ‘ It has been estimated, and in our opinion on sub- 
sianlial grounds, that the mortality -which occurred m the famine of 
Provinces under British administration during the penod ofiS76-7S 
famine and drought extending over the )ears 1877 and 1878 
amounted, on a population of 197 millions, to 5^ millions in 
excess of the deaths that would have occurred had the seasons 
been ordinanlj healthy , and the statistical returns hav^e made 
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Famine of 
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sum- 
marized 


certain what has long been suspected, that staiwation and 
distress greatly check the fecundity of the population It is 
probable that from this cause the number of births dunng the 
same period has been lessened by 2 millions , the total 
reduction of the population would thus amount to about 7 
millions Assuming the ordinary death roll, taken at the rate 
of 35 per thousand, on 190 millions of people, the abnormal 
mortality of the famine period may be regarded as ha\ing 
increased the total death rite by about 40 per cent ‘ 

But when estimated over a period of }ears, the effect of 
famine as a check upon the population is small The Famine 
Commissioners calculate that, taking the famines of the past 
thirty years, as to which alone an estimate of any ^alue can be 
made, the abnormal deaths caused by famine and its diseases 
ha\c been less than 2 per thousand of the Indian population per 
annum As a matter of fact, cultnation quickly evtended after 
the famine of 1S77-78, and there werem Bombaj and Madras 
120,000 more acres under tillage shortly after the long pro- 
tracted scarcity than belore it 

The famine of 1876-7S affected, directlj, a population of sSj- 
million persons, and an area of 257,300 square miles The 
average number daily employed by the State on relief works 
w'AS 877,024 Tlie average number of persons dail} in receipt 
of gratuitous State relief was 446,641, besides pnvate chanties 
Land revenue was remitted to close on 2 millions sterling 
The famine lasted from 12 months in the North-Western 
Provinces, to 22 months in Madras Its total cost, includ- 
ing botli outlay and loss of revenue, is officially returned at 
^11,194,320 ^ A Commission was appointed to inquire into 
the causes of famine in India, and the means of averting or 
alleviating those calamities Its report, presented to both 
Houses of Parliament in 1880, is replete with carefullj collated 
facts regarding the past, and with wise suggestions for the 
future 

During the seven } ears w-hich have elapsed since the great 
calamity of 1878, up to the time when these pages went to 
the press (June 1885), there has been no scarcity in India 
sufficiently intense or widespread to deserve the name of 
famine. Almost every season has brought a partial failure of 
the rams m one Province or another But improved means of 
communication, and prompt measures for dealing with the 
distress, have prevented local scarcity from developing m anj 
year into general famine 

^ Rcpoi-t of the Indian Famine Commission, part 1 p 24 (iSSo) 
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CHAPTER XVI IT 

Oh COMMLMCA110S 

'J fiL means of rommunicntion in India may be classified Infernal 
under four headings — (i) railv/ays, (2) roads, (3) rivers, and 
(/j; canals. 

'I he e/isUng system of rail", ay communication m India Indian 
dates from the administration of Lord Dalhousic The first 
Indian line of rail v, as projected in 1843 by Sir Macdonald 
.St' phemon, i.lio was aftenvards active m forming the East 1843^1 
Indnn Railway Company Put this scheme was blighted by 
the financial panic that followed soon aftcrv,ards in England. 

Pornbay, the city which has most benefited by railway enter- 
jirise, saw the first sod turned m 1850, and the first line of 
a fev' miles opened as far as I hdna (Tanna) m 1853 The 
elabor.alc minute, drawm up by Lord Dalhousie in the latter 
yc.ar, substantially represents the railway map of India at the 
I)re->ent day, although filled in by I>ord Mayo’s extensions of 
1869 and by subsequent lines 

Lord Dalhousic’s scheme consisted of well chosen trunk I-ord Dal 
line'i, traversing the length and breadth of the peninsula, {'njnv'jjncg 
and connecting all the great cities and military cantonments 1853 
'J liesc trunk lines were to be constructed by private companies, 
to whom Government should guarantee a minimum of 5 per 
cent interest on their capital expended, and from whom it 
should demand in return a certain measure of subordination 
'i he system thus sketched out was promptly carried into 
execution, and by 1877 Pombay was put into direct railway 
communication with the sister Presidencies of Calcutta and 
Madnas Ihc task remaining for Lord Mayo m 1870 was the Lord ^ 
development of traffic by means of feeders, which should tap 
the districts of production, and thus open up the entire 111105,1870 
country 7 'iiis task lie initiated by the construction of minor 
State lines on a narrower gauge, and therefore at a cheaper 
r.atc, than the existing guaranteed railways. 


2 M 
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certain what has long been suspected, that starvation and 
distress greatly check the fecundity of the population It is 
probable that from this cause the number of births during the 
same period has been lessened by 2 millions , the total 
reduction of the population would thus amount to about 7 
millions Assuming the ordinary death roll, taken at the rate 
of 35 per thousand, on 190 millions of people, the abnormal 
mortality of the famine period may be regarded as having 
increased the total death rate by about 40 per cent’ 

But when estimated over a period of years, the effect of 
famine as a check upon the population is small The Famine 
Commissioners calculate that, taking the famines of the past 
thirty years, as to which alone an estimate of any value can be 
made, the abnormal deaths caused by famine and its diseases 
have been less than 2 per thousand of the Indian population per 
annum As a matter of fact, cultivation quickly extended after 
the famine of 1S77-78, and there were in Bombay and Madras 
120,000 more acres under tillage shortly after the long pro- 
tracted scarcity than before it 

The famine of 1876-78 affected, directly, a population of 58J- 
million persons, and an area of 257,300 square miles The 
average number daily employed by the State on relief works 
was 877,024 The average number of persons daily in receipt 
of gratuitous State relief was 446,641, besides private charities 
Land revenue \ias remitted to close on 2 millions sterling 
The famine lasted from 12 months in the North-Western 
Provinces, to 22 months in Madras Its total cost, includ- 
ing both outlay and loss of revenue, is officially returned at 

1,194,320 ^ A Commission was appointed to inquire into 
the causes of famine in India, and the means of averting or 
alleviating those calamities Its report, presented to both 
Houses of Parliament in 1880, is replete with carefully collated 
facts regarding the past, and \\ith wise suggestions for the 
future 

During the seven years Avhich have elapsed since the great 
calamity of 1878, up to the time when these pages ivent to 
the press (June 1885), there has been no scarcity in India 
sufficiendy intense or Avidespread to deserve the name of 
famine Almost every season has brought a partial failure of 
the rams m one Province or another But improved means of 
communication, and prompt measures for dealing with the 
distress, have prevented local scarcity from developing m any 
year into general famine 

^ Rcpoil of the Indian Famine Commission, part 1 p 24 (18S0) 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

ME\NS OF COMMUMCATIOV 

The means of communication m India may be classified Inlcrml 
under four headmgs — (i) railiva}s, (2) roads, (3) rivers, and 
(4) canals 

The e\istmg sjstem of railway communication in India 
dates from the administration of Lord Dalhousie The first 
Indian line of rail was projected m 1843 by Sir Ivlacdonald fliiar 
Stephenson, wno was afterwards actne in forming the East 
Indian Railway Company But this scheme vas blighted by 
the financial panic that follov ed soon afterwards m Lngland- 
Bombay, the at}* which has most benefited b y railv a> enter- 
p-ise. saw the first sod turned in 1850, and the fir~t line of 
a fe"* miles opened as far as Thana fTama) in 1853 TTie 
elaborate minute, dra-m up by Lord DainoTure in the latter 
}ear, substantially represents tre raCwa^, mao of India at the 
p-esent day. alihoagh filed in b_« Lord Maso’s e'Cten-'onr o'" 

1869 and by sensequent lines. 
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The railways of India are no\\ duided into four classes 
In the first place, there are the railwajs constructed by 
guaranteed companies, for the most part between 1855 and 
1875 These guaranteed rail\\ays, as a rule, follow the mam 
lines of natural communication, and satisfy the first necessities 
of national life, both commercial and political In the second 
place, there is a system of branch State lines, constructed during 
the last fifteen jears, and some of them destined to yi6ld fruit 
only in the future The third class comprises railw ays ^\ orked 
by pnvate companies under a system of Government conces- 
sions The fourth class are railw ajs within Native States 

Each of these classes of railways has been constructed on a 
different s}stem in regard to the method by which the capital 
was raised The four systems may be briefly, although not 
accurately, described as follows The guaranteed lines were 
constructed by companies formed in England, who raised their 
capital from their own sliareholders under a guaranteed interest 
of 5 per cent from the Government of India Profits in excess 
of 5 per cent w ere to be shared betw een the Government and 
the Companjjbut the Government reserved the right of buying 
up thfe lines at their market value after certain terms of jears 
llie construction of guaranteed railways was carried out b> 
the Company’s staff under the supervision of Government 

The State railways were constructed from capital raised bv 
the Gov emment direct , and they were executed by engineers 
m Government employ The ‘assisted’ railway companies 
arc a more recent development They raise their capital under 
a guarantee of a low interest from Government, with free 
grants of land, or other concessions The guarantee is usually 
for a limited period, but, as presently explained, different 
arrangements are made m each case 

The Nauve State lines are constructed from capital found 
by the individual State The execution and management of 
these lines have, as a rule, been conducted by a staff cmjiloyed 
by the Government of India, or by the trunk railway companies 
to which they serve as feeders 

The guaranteed lines, including the East Indian, which was 
transferred to Government on ist January 1880, the Eastern 
I’cngal Kailway similarly transferred m 1883, and the Sind, 
Punjab, and Delhi Kailway to be taken over by Government m 
January 1 88 ( 5 , comprise the following — (i) I he East Indian, 
runnm4 up the valley of the Ganges from Calcutta (Howrah) 
IS f’r IS Delhi, with a branch to Jabaljair (2) I he Eastern 
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Bengal Railw ay, traversing the richest portion of the Gangetic The eight 
\ alley, and connected vith the Northern Bengal State Raihvaj lines 

(3) The Great Indian Peninsula, ■which starts from Bombay, ^e^P 
and sends one arm north-east to Jabalpur, with a branch to 
Nagpur, and another south-east to the frontier of Madras 

(4) The ISIadras line, with its terminus at Madras citj, and 
two arms running respectnelj to the Great Indian Peninsula 
junction at Raichur and to Bejpur on the opposite coast, with 
branches to Bangalore and Bcllary (5) The Oudh and 
Rohilkhand, with its numerous branches, connecting Lucknow^ 
with Cawnpur, Benares, AKgarh, IMoraddbild, Bareh, Sahdran- 
pur, and Hardw'dr (6) Ihe Bombaj, Baroda, and Central 
India, which runs due north from Bombay through the fertile 
plain of Gujarat, to Ahmadabad, where it joins the Rdjputana- 
Mdhva State Railwaj, and ultimately connects with the East 
India and Sind, Punjab, and Delhi systems at Delhi and at 

(7) The Sind, Punjab, and Delhi, consisting of tliree 
sections, one m Lower Sind, another from Delhi to Lahore, 
and the third from Lahore to Mdltan (8) The South Indian 
(the onl) guaranteed line on the narrow' gauge), m the extreme 
south, from Tinneaelh to Madras city, with branches to 
Arconum, Erode, Negapatam, Tuticonn, and Pondichern 

The State lines are too numerous to be individually described The State 
They include the extension from Lahore to Peshawar on the nx'h'vjs 
north-west frontier , tlie ‘ missing link,’ from Milltan to Haidar- 
abdd, thus bringing the Punjab into direct connection w’lth its 
natural seaport at Kardchi (opened throughout m 1878) , 
the Rdjputdna-Mdlwa State Railway connecting Ahmaddbdd 
with Delhi, Agra, and Khdndwa, and the Northern Bengal 
State Railway The last-named line starts from Sdra-ghdt 
opposite the Damukdiha station of the Eastern Bengal Rail- 
way, whence it runs northwards to the foot of the Himd- 
layas A small 2 feet gauge railway js thence carried up 
to the sanitarium of Dlrjlling, now within twenty-four hours’ 
journey of Calcutta. Among other State lines, the following 
maybe specified The Tirhdt State Railway with its various 
branches intersects Northern Behar, and is intended to 
extend to the NepAl frontier on one side, and to Assam on the 
other The Dacca and Mairaansingh Railway will open out 
Eastern Bengal , the Ndgpur - Chhalfsgarh Railway taps the 
great wheat-grow'ing Distncts of the Central Provinces Shorter 
State lines or branches from the trunk railways are numerous 
In British Burma, a State line runs up the Irawadi valley from 
Rangoon to Prome, with an extension to the frontier station of 
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Allan-myo A second line up the Sittaung valley to Taung- 
ngu, IS open for more than half its length, and the remainder is 
expected to be opened m 1886 

Of the assisted railway companies, the principal are the 
Bengal and North-Western, running from the Sonpur station of 
the East Indian Railway to Bahraich m Oudh , the Bengal 
Central line from Calcutta to Khiilnd bordering on the Sun- 
darbans , the vanous branches of the Southern Marithi Railway 
in the Deccan, of which 214 miles out of a sanctioned length 
of 718^ miles were open m March 1885 , the Rohilkhand and 
Kumdun line, the Assam line to the recently-opened coal 
measures in Lakhimpur District, the little 2 feet gauge 
Ddrjding-Himdlayan Railway (above mentioned) , two short 
lines from the East Indian Railway to the shrine of Tarakes- 
war in Hugh District, and to Deogarh in the Santdl Parganas, 
uhich are annually resorted to by large numbers of pilgrims 
from all parts of India. Other lines belonging to the assisted 
class are projected or have commenced construction It is 
proposed to make on this system the Ndgpur-Bengal line, 
vhich will connect the Chhatisgarh wheat plateau with 
the Hugh river, and thus complete an almost straight line of 
communication between Calcutta and Bombay The Bhopdl- 
Gwalior line mil also be made on the assisted system , together 
•with other lines belonging to the inner circle of communication 
in the interior of India 

The pnnciple adopted in the assisted system is for 
Government to guarantee a low rate of interest, or to give a 
guarantee for a limited penod The Company has therefore 
the keenest inducement to make the railway pay, as its profits, 
above the Ion guaranteed rate, depend on its own exertions, 
and on the economical working of the line The Govern- 
ment recoups itself for the money advanced under the low 
guarantee before the line has begun to pay, by taking a share 
of the profits of the line when they exceed the guaranteed 
interest This is the general principle of the assisted railways 
m India. But it is norked out differently in the case of 
almost every separate line, especially as regards the rate of 
interest guaranteed, and the duration or limits of the 
guarantee. 

Besides these there are 663^ miles of railway now (1885) 
opened in Native States, which have been constructed at the 
cxjiense of the chiefs The principal of these are the Baroda 
Raihvaj, and the Bhaunagar-Gondal Railway m Western India, 
tin. Bhojial Itarsi line in Central India, the Jodhpur line m 
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3 \ uputim, the XiMin’s 'R'lilunN in Hiicliribid, the Mjsore 
l\iih\aj in Somhem Indn and the Rajpura-Paliah line in the 
I’unjah 'I he nil\\a\s pa<^sing through the Slates of Gwalior 
and Holkar are not included m this list, as thej were con- 
'•inicled not at the cost of the chiefs themscUcs, but out of 
the proceeds of a loan made to the Go\ eminent bj the iSfaii-f 
njas Suulhia and Holk'>r, and arc worked cnlircl) bj Go\crn- 
nieni in connection with the RajpuianaAIalwa Railwaj 
The two following paragraphs exhibit the railwaa statistics Railwaj 
of India for the jear'- 1S7S and 1SS5 The) indicate 
progress which has hecn made during the sc\cn j cars, since 1SS5 , 
ihe materials for the first edition of this book were compiled 

In iS7S, the total mileage open for trafhc was S215 miles, of 1S7S, 
which 6og4 miles belonged to guaranteed railways, and 2171 
miles to State railwaas, total capital expended, 15,059,434, 
being ^95, }3o S63 on the former, and ^19,628,591 on the 
latter class, number of passengers conaejed, 38,519,792, 
number of tons of goods and minerals, 8,171,617, number 
of h\c stock, 594,249, gross receipts, ;^io,404 753, gross 
expenses, ^^5 206,938 , net earnings, ^5,197 Si 5, of which 
onlj ^195.787 is credited to the State railwajs, per- 
centage of gross expenses to gross receipts, 5004, aarjing 
from 34 97 in the case of the East Indian mam line to an 
aacrage of 78 27 for all the State lines 1 hese figures showed 
1 mile of railwa) to cacra log square miles of area m 1S78, 
as compared with the area of British India, or to 180 square 
miles, as compared with the area of the entire peninsula. 

The aaerage cost of construction per mile was almost cxactlj 
4,000 The guaranteed railwajs, embracing the great 
trunk lines throughout India, arc on the ‘broad gauge ’of 5 
feet 6 inches, the State lines follow, as a rule, the narrow or 
metre gauge of 3 28: feet On 31st March 1879, the total 1S79 
length opened was 8545 miles, and the capital invested, 120 
millions sterling 

The total extent of railwaj's open for traffic m India on Raihva> 
the 31st Iilarch 1885 was 12,004 miles, of which 6906 
miles were m the hands of companies, either guaranteed 
or assisted, 4434 miles were State lines, either Imperial or 
Provincial, and 664 miles belonged to Nati\e States On 
the same date, the extent of railwaj line under construction 
3555 miles, of which 963 miles were in the hands of 
companies, 2125 miles were under construction by the 
and 467 miles by Native States ^ 

The capital outlay on railways and connect 'I 
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(exclusive of the Rohilkhand-Kumdun and Bareilly - Pilibhit 
lines), amounted on 31st December 1884 to ;^i55,4So,366 
Of this sum, ;!(^io 5,3I9,144 was expended by guaranteed 
companies (inclusive of the cost of the East Indian 
Railway, which stands at ;^35 ,o6s, 667) , ^^42, 924,898 on 
State railways (Imperial and Pro\ancial), ;i^3,423,259 on 
assisted companies’ lines, and 783,065 on Native State 
lines The gross receipts during the calendar year 1884 
amounted to ;^i6, 066,225, and the working expenses to 
;^8 ,i56,i 57 The net revenue amounted to ;,^7,9io,o68, or 
5 09 per cent on the total capital expended up to the 31st 
December 1884 Of the net revenue, the East Indian Railway, 
including the State branches worked by the Company, con- 
tributed ;^2, 796,414 j the guaranteed lines, ^^3,397,183 , State 
lines, Imperial and Provincial, ^(^1,609,156 , and lines in 
Native States, ^^114, 812, The total number of passengers 
carried was 73,815,119, the receipts amounting tOp^5, 070,754. 
The aggregate tonnage of goods and merchandise earned 
was 16,663,007 tons, the receipts from goods traffic, etc, 
amounting to ;^io,5-,65,94i 

As the railway system of India approaches its completion, 
the relative importance of the roads naturally diminishes 
From a military point of view, rapid commumcation by rail 
has now superseded the old marching routes as completely as in 
any European country Like Portsmouth in England, Bombay 
in India has become the national harbour for the embarkation 
and disembarkation of troops On landing at Bombay, regi- 
ments proceed, after a rest, to the healthy station of Deoldlf 
on the plateau of the Deccan, whence they can reach their 
ultimate destinations, however remote, by easy railway stages 
The Grand Trunk Road, running up the entire valley of 
the Ganges from Calcutta to the north-west frontier, first 
planned as a highway of armies in the i6th century by the 
Afghan Emperor Sher Shdh, and brought to completion under 
the administration of Lord Wilhara Bentinck, is now for the 
most part untrodden by troops The monument, erected 
to commemorate the opening of the military road up the Bhor 
Ghdt to w’heeled traffic from Bombay, remains unvisited by 
all but the most curious travellers Railways have bridged 
the widest rivers and the most formidable sw'amps They 
have scaled, with their aenal zigzags, the barner range of the 
Ghdts and they have been carried on massive embankments 
over the shifting soil of the Gangetic delta 
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But although the raih\ ay system now occupies the first place, 
both for military and commercial purposes, the actual import- 
ance of roads has mcreased rather than diminished 1 hey Ex(cn<iioa 
do not figure in the imperial balance-sheet, nor do they strike 
the popular miagination , but their construction and repair 
constitute one of the most important duties of the District 
official They promote that regularity of local communication 
upon which the progress of civilisation so largely depends 
Ihe substitution of the post-cart for the naked runner, and 
of wheeled traffic for the pack-bullock, is one of the silent 
revolutions effected by British rule 

The more important roads are all carefully metalled, the Ro-itl 
matenal almost everywhere employed being kaiikar or cal-"’^^“’ 
careous limestone In Lower Bengal and other deltaic tracts, 
where no kmd of stone exists, bricks are roughly burnt, and 
then broken up to supply metal for the roads The minor 
streams are crossed by permanent bridges, with foundations of 
stone, and not unfrequently iron girders The larger nvers Bndgcs of 
have temporary bndges of boats throwrn across them dunng 
the dry season, w hich gr\ e place to femes m time of flood 
Avenues of trees along the roads afford shade, and matenal for 
timber The mam lines are under the charge of the Public 
Works Department The maintenance of the minor roads 
has, by a recent admmistrative reform, been throwm upon 
the shoulders of the local authonties, who depend for their 
pecuniar)" resources upon Distnct committees, and are often 
compelled to act as their own engineers Complete statistics 
are not a\ailable to show the total mileage of roads in Bntish 
India, or the total sum expended on their maintenance 

Inland navigation is almost confined to the four great nvers, itners 
the Ganges, the Brahmaputra, the Indus, and the Irawadu 
These flow through broad valleys, and from time immemorial 
have been the chief means of conveying the produce of 
the intenor to tne sea. Soutn of the Gangetic basin, there is 
not a single Indian nver which can be called navigable. Most 
of the South Indian streams anhough mighty torrents in the 
ramy season d^andle away to mere threads of water and stag- 
nant pools during the rest of the year The Godavan and tne 
Xarbadd, wnose rolume of water is araplei are both 
by rock) rap ds, which engineering shilL has hitherto been 
unable to overcome. A torn! sum of mill on steriing has 
almo— m * r. t r- exnencett upon the iOrme*^ nvei, witfi 
a viev/ to impro~ng ir as a nangaols iugaway. It is con_.htii 
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whether water carriage is able to compete, as regards the more 
aaluablc staples, with communtcaiion b> rail llvit for cheap 
and bulky staples, or for slow subsidiary traflic, it is diflicult to 
oaerrate the economic imjiortancc of the Indian ritcrs 

After the East Indian Railway was fairly opened, through 
steamers ceased to ply upon the Ganges , and the ste nn 
flotilla on the Indus shrank to insignificance when through 
communication by rail became possible between Mult-ln and 
Karachi On tlie Brahmaputra and its tributary the B iral , 
and on the Irawadi, steamers still run secure from railwa\ 
competition But it is in the Gangetic delta that riser na\a 
gation attains Us highest development There the population 
may be regarded as half amphibious Every village can be 
reached by water m the rainy season, and cverv family keeps 
Its boat The main channels of the Ganges and Brahma- 
putra, and their larger tributaries, are navigable throughout 
the year During the rainy months, road carriage is altogether 
superseded All the minor streams are swollen by the rainfall 
on the hills and the local downpour , while fleets of boats sail 
dovvn wath the produce that has accumulated m warehouses 
on the river banks 

The statistics of this subject belong rather to the department 
of internal trade,^ but it may be mentioned here that the 
number of laden boats registered in Bengal in the year 
1877-78 was 401,729 These formed but a fraction of the 
real total Boat-racing forms a favourite native sport in the 
deltaic and eastern Districts It is conducted with great 
spirit and rivalry by the villagers In some places, the day 
concludes with an illuminated boat procession by torchlight 

The great majority of the Bengal riv ers require no attention 
from Government, but the network known as the three Nadiya 
rivers is kept open for traffic only by close supenision 
These three rivers, the BhTgirdthf, Jalangi, and Iildtdbhdnga, 
are all offshoots of the Ganges, which unite to make up the head- 
waters of the Hilglf 3 In former times, the mam volume of 
the Ganges w’as earned to the sea by one or other of these 
channels But they now receive so little water as to be nav 1- 
gable only in the rainy season, and then with difficulty Since 
the beginning of the present century', Government has under- 
taken the task of preventing these Hugh headwaters from 


V Dealt with in next chapter 

- See article Hugli River, The Intfcnal Gazetteer, for an account of 
the engineering history of these rivers It is also given in greater detail in 
'RxmX.^t's Staitshcal Account of Bengal, \o\ 11 pp 1932 
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further oclcnoraiion A ^nfT of engineers is consl-inllj cm- 
plo\cd to the shifting bed, to ns'-ist the scouring action 

of the current, and to adiorlise tlic trading toniniunity of llic 
(icptli of u Iter from time to lime In the ) car j S82-S3, ^o^al 
■'tim of^-/'ii 667 v.as CNjicndcd on this account, ulnic an income 
of ,-{'18, end was derntd from tolls 

I he artificial water channels of India nia} be dnided into 
two clasi.!.c (i)Tho':c confined to na\igalion, (2) those 
toii'-trurtcd jinmanl) for jiurposes of irrigation Of the 
former rh<;<i the most important t\am])les are to be found in 
t le soudi of the jieninsuK On both the Malabar and the 
( oromaiKKl coasts, the strij) of low land King between the 
mountains and the sea affords natural facilities for the con- 
stniriion of an inland cymal ninning parallel to the shore. 

In Mahiiar, the saltwater lagoons or laics, which form so MiJnh-ir 
proimneni a f(.aturi. in the local geographi, mere!} required to - 
lie snppleiueiUcd h) a few cuttings to sujiph continuous water 
commiitiiranon from the port of Calicut to Cajie Comonn 
On tne east coast the Buckingham Canal, running north from BucJ,)ng 
Maoris cm as far as the della of the Kistna, has recent!) hamCanal 
been completed without an} great engineering difiicullies In 
Bengal there are a feu artificrl canals, of old date, but of no 
ercat magnitude, in the neighbourhood of Calcutta The 
principal of these form the s}stcm I noun as the Calcutta and Calouta 
I..istern Canals, uhich consist for the most part of natural canal- 
rhanncls aitificiali} deepened, in order to afford a safe boat 
route through the Sundarbans Up to the close of the rear 
JS77-7.S, a capital of ^360,^32 had been expended b} 
(joicninicnt on the Calcutta Canals, the gross income in 
1S77-7S was ^44,120, after deducting cost of repairs, etc, 
char -^cd to rcicnue account, and interest at the rate of 4I per 
cent , a net profit was left amounting to In 1882-83, 

the tolls on the Calcutta Canals realized £33,372 Tlie 
Hijili 'Jidal Canal in Midnapur Distnet, which cuts off a 
difficult corner of the Hugh mer, }ae]ded a net revenue of 
/■31 71 in die same } ear In 1882-S3, this canal onl} }aelded Hyili 
a'ncl profit of £4A(>, owang to the cost of dredgmg operations, Canal 
and tlie consequent closing of the canal for a portion of the 
}ear 

Most of tlie great irrigation -rorls, both m Xorthem and 
Southern Indn, haie been so constructed as to be a ailable 
also for navigation The general features of these works have 
been already desenbed. So far as regards Bengal, na.-’gal.on can'^s. 
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on the Orissa Canals in 1877-78 )icltkd ^338), and m 
1SS2-S3, ;^io,8<i 7, on the Midinpiir Canal, ;Cio,692 in 
1S77-7S, and p{^io,6i2 in 18S2-83 , and on the Son Canals, 
^<^5965 in 1877-78, and m 1882-83, the ag^regate 

being considcrabl) larger than was dcrued from irrigation In 
on Miilns Madras, boat tolls in the Goddvan delta brought in in 

canals, 1877-78, and ;{J6295 in 1882-S3 In the Kistin delta, tolls 
realued in 1S77-78, and C"395f> in 1882-83 '1 he 

s\orks of the Madras Irrigation Company on the '1 ungabhadra 
i\orc not made atailable for navigation until 1S79, 
were taken over by Government in 1882 'I heir navigation 
receipts in that year amounted to 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

COMMERCE AND TRADE 

From the earliest days, India has been a trading countr)' Trade of 
1 he industrial genius of her inhabitants, even more than her 
natural wealth and her extensive seaboard, distinguished her 
from other Asiatic lands In contrast with the Arabian 
peninsula on the west, with the Malayan peninsula on Ancient 
the east, or wnth the equally fertile empire of China, India 
has always maintained an active intercourse with Europe 
Philology proves that the precious cargoes of Solomon’s 
merchant ships came from the ancient coast of Malabar 
1 he bnlhant mediaeval repubhes of Italy drew no small share 
of their wealth from their Indian trade It w as the hope of 
participating in this trade that stimulated Columbus to the 
discovery of Amenca, and Da Gama to the circumnavigation 
of the Cape of Good Hope Spices, drugs, dyes, and rare Mcdia.\a] 
woods, fabrics of silk and cotton, jewels, and gold and silver, 

— these were the temptations which allured the first adv enturers 
from Europe. 

The East and the West were then separated by a tv elve- 
month’s voyage, full of hardships and penis. A successful 
venture made the fortune of all concerned, but trade vas a 
lottery, and not far removed from piracj Graduallj, as the 
native kmgdoms fell, and the proud cities of mediaeval India 
' sank mto rmn, the legendary wealth of India was found to 
rest upon an unstable basis It has been resen ed for our 
own daj to discover, by the touchstone of open trade, the real Modern 
source of her natural nches, and to suostitute bales of raw 
produce for boxes of cunositiesL The cotton, gram, oil-seeds, / 
and jute of India now support a large population in England. | 

Before enteimg on the statistics of Indian trade, it is well to Th* 
apprehend the function which commerce has now to perform 
m India, The people have in some Provinces oatgro-’-n tne .radein 
food-producing powers of the soil , xn many others they are 
pressing heavily upon these powers. Agnculture, almost toew 
sole industiy no longer suSces for their support New 
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industnes have become a necessity for their •well-being 
Commerce and manufactures have therefore obtained an 
economical importance which they never had before in India , 
for they represent the means of finding employment and food 
for the rapidly increasing population A popular sketch of 
the social aspects of Indian trade will therefore be first given, 
before arranging in more logical sequence the facts and figures 
connected ■with its recent historj' and development 

A large external trade was an impossibility under the Mughal 
Emperors Their capitals of Northern India, Agra and Delhi, 
lay more than a thousand miles from the river’s mouth But 
even the capitals of the seaboard Provinces were chosen for 
military purposes, and -with small regard to the commercial 
capabilities of their situation Thus, in Lower Bengal, the 
Muhammadans under different dynasties fixed in succession 
on SIX towns as their capital Each of these successive capitals 
was on a nver bank, but not one of them possessed any 
foreign trade, nor indeed could have been approached by an 
old East Indiaman They were simply the court and camp 
of the king or the •viceroy for the time being Colonies of 
skilful artisans settled round the palaces of the nobles to supply 
the luxurious fabrics of onental life. After the pnnce and 
court had in some new capnce abandoned the city, the artisans 
remained, and a little settlement of weavers v'as often the sole 
surviving proof that the decaying town had once been a capital 
city The exquisite muslins of Dacca and the soft silks of 
Murshiddbdd still bear witness to the days when these tv\o 
places were successively the capital of Bengal The artisans 
worked in their o-wn houses The manufactures of India were 
essentially domestic industnes, conducted by special castes, 
each member of which wove at his own hereditarj' loom, and 
in his own village or homestead 

One of the earliest results of British rule in India was the 
growth of great mercantile towns Our rule denved its origin 
from our commerce , and from the first, the East India Com- 
pany’s efforts were directed to creating centres for mantime 
trade Other European nations, the Portuguese, the Dutch, 
the Danes, and the French, competed with us as merchants and 
conquerors in India, and each of them in turn attempted to 
found great seaports. The long Indian coast, both on the 
east and the west, is dotted with decaying milages which were 
once the busy scenes of those nations’ early European trade 
Of all their famous capitals in India, not one has now the 
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commercial importance of Cardiff or Greenock, and not one 
of them has a harbour which would admit at a low tide a ship 
drawing 20 feet 

The truth is, that it is far easier to pitch a camp and erect 
a palace, w-hich, under the native dynasties, was synonymous 
with founding a capital, than it is to create a centre of 
trade Emporia of commerce must grow of themselves, and 
cannot be called suddenly into existence by the fiat of the 
wisest autocrat It is m this difficult enterprise, in which the 
Portuguese, the Dutch, the Danes, and the French had 
successively failed, that the British in India have succeeded 
We make our appearance m the long list of races who have The 
ruled that splendid empire, not as temple-builders like the 
Hindus, nor as palace and tomb builders like the Musalmins, builders 
nor as fort-builders like the Marithds, nor as church-builders 
like the Portuguese , but in the more commonplace capacity 
of town-builders, as a nation that had the talent for selecting 
sites on which great commercial cities would grow up, and 
who have m this way created a new industnal hfe for the 
Indian people 

Calcutta and Bombay, the two commercial capitals of 
India, are the slow products of British rule. Formerly, the 
industnes of India were essentially domestic manufactures, 
each man working at his hereditary occupation, at his owm 
loom or at his own forge Under Bntish rule, a new era of A new era 
production has ansen in India — an era of production on 
great scale, based upon the co-operation of capital and labour, 
in place of the small household manufactures of ancient times based on 
To Englishmen, who ha\e from our youth grown up m tke “ 
midst of a keen commercial civilisation, it is not easy to capitaL 
realize the change thus implied. 

The great mdustnal cities of British India are the type Growth of 
of this change Under native rule, the country had 
.reached what political economists of ^Mill’s school called 
‘ the stationary stage ’ of cmhsation The husbandmen simply 
raised the food -grams necessary to feed them from one 
harvest to another If the food crops failed in any distnct, 
the local population had no capital and no other crops where- 
wath to buy food from other districts, so, in the natural and 
inevitable course of things, they perished. Now, the peasants 
of India supplement their food-supply with more profitable 
crops than the mere foodstuffs on which they live. They 
also raise an annual surplus of gram for exportation, which is 
available for India’s own wants m time of need Accordmglj, 
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there is a much larger aggregate of capital in the countr) , 
that IS to say, a much greater national reserve or sta)ing power 
The so called ‘stationary stage’ in India has disappeared, and 
the Indian peasant is keenly alive to each new demand which 
the market of the world may make upon the industrial capa- 
bilities of his country' , as the history of his trade m cotton, 
jute, wheat, and oil-seeds proics 

At the beginning of the last century, before the Lnghsh 
became the ruling power in India, the country did not pro 
duce 1, 000, 000 a y'car of staples for exportation During 
the first three quarters of a century' of our rule, the exports 
slowly rose to about 0,000,000 in 1834. During the half 
century’ since that date, the old inland duties and other 
remaining restrictions on Indian trade have been abolished 
Exports have multiplied by eight-fold In 1880, India sold to 
foreign nations ;^0fi,ooo,ooo worth, and m 18S4-S5, upwards 
of _;^So, 000,000 w'orth of strictly Indian produce, which the 
Indian husbandman had raised, and for which he was paid 
In 1880, the total foreign trade of India, including both exports 
and imports, exceeded 000,000 In 18S4-85, the total 
foreign import and export trade of India, excluding treasure 
and Government stores, was over ;^i 36,000,000, or including 
treasure and Government stores, nearly 55,000,000 

India has more to sell to the world than she requires to 
buy from it During the fire y'cars ending 1879, staples 
which she exported exceeded by an annual arerage of orer 
;,^24,ooo,ooo the merchandise which she imported ^ During 
the next five years ending 31st March 1884, the gross surplus 
of exports of merchandise over imports rose to 30 millions 
sterling per annum ^ 

About one-third of this favourable balance of trade India 
receives in hard cash During the five years ending 1879, she 
accumulated silver and gold, exclusive of re-exports, at the 
rate of jQt,ooo,ooo per annum, and dunng the next five 
years ending March 1884 at die rate of ^11,000,000 per 
annum With another third she pays mterest at low rates for 
the capital with which she has constructed the material frame- 
work of her industrial life, — her raihvays, imgation w orks, 

1 This calculation deals with the ^ross surplus of exports over imports, 
without going into the question of re exports of foreign goods The total 
^merchandise’ exported, dunng the five years ending 1879, averaged 
;,{^63 ,c)Oo,ooo , the total ‘merchandise’ imported averaged ,£'38,000,000 
Vhic post. Table at p 562, entitled Fomgii Trade of India 

‘ This also IS the gross surplus, vviti out deductions for re exports 
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/cotlon inills, coni nunc?, indigo fnctorics, ten gardens, dorks, 

I steam navigation lines, and debt For tint ai|jital she goes 
into the chca|)est market in the world, London, and she 
remits the interest, not in cash, hut in her own staples, i.hirli 
the borrowed capital has enabled her to bring cheaply to the 
seaboard ith the remaining third of her surplus exports, she 
jnis the home charges of the Goeernment to i Inch she oi.es 
the peace ■’nd securitj that alone lia.c rendered po'^siblc her 
industnal deielopment 

The Home Charges include not on!) the salaries of thc7h< 
supcnasing staff in Lngland, and the pensions of the militarj * > 

and end seniccs, who ha.c gi>en their life’s i.orl to India, 
but the muniiiors of i.ar, a section of the arm^, incliidin/ 
the cost of ns reenntment ana tranipet, stores for public 
works, and ihe fnakriil for consiructing and i.orJing the 
raiiwais Tnat rr ahnd can be bougnt more cheaply in 
Enc’'’nd tha*’ in Inaia, and Inaias e’^pendi’ere on good 
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The south-western side has a line of fair-weather ports, from 
Goa to Cochin On the south-east there is not a safe harbour, 
nor a navigable nver-mouth, although ships anchor off the 
shore at Madras, and m several other roadsteads, generally 
near the mouths of the nvers A Madras harbour has, how- 
ever, been under construction during several years , and, in 
spite of destructive cyclones and storm-waves, the work is now 
well advanced Since these sheets went to press, a project has 
been put forward for constructmg docks at Madras, to cover 
25 acres, protected by groins thrown out at right angles from 
the beach, and by a breakwater (1885) 

Of the total foreign trade of India, Calcutta and Bombay 
till recently controlled about 40 per cent each Madras 
had 6 per cent, Rangoon 4 per cent, and Karachi 2 per cent., 
leaving a balance of only 8 per cent for all the remaining ports 
of the country In 1884-85, Bombay had 43 51 per cent of 
the foreign trade , Calcutta, 36 97 per cent , Madras, 5 43 per 
cent , Rangoon, 4 67 per cent, and Kardchi, 3 79 per cent, 
leavmg only 5^ per cent for the minor ports, of which the 
principal are — Chittagong, Maulmain, Akyab, Tuticonn, and 
Coconada. Calcutta and Bombay form the two central 
depots for collection and distnbution, to a degree vnthout a 
parallel in other countries The growth of their prospenty is 
an index of the development of Indian commerce 

MTien the Portuguese, the pioneers of Eastern adventure, 
discovered the over-sea route to India, they were attracted 
to the Malabar coast, where they found wealthy cities already 
engaged m active commerce with Persia, Arabia, and the 
opposite shore of Africa. From Malabar they brought back 
pepper and other spices, and the cotton calicoes which took 
their name from Calicut Fixing their head-quarters at Goa, 
they advanced northwards to Surat, the ancient port not only 
for Gujardt but for all Western Upper India. But with the 
Portuguese, the trading instinct was subordinate to the spmtof 
proselytism and to the ambition of temtonal aggrandizement 

The Dutch superseded them as traders, and orgamzed 
a colonial system upon the basis of monopoly and forced 
labour, which survives in Java to this day Last of all 
came the English, planting factones at various pomts along 
the Indian coast-line, and content to hve under the shadow 
of the native powers Wars with the Portuguese, ivith the 
Dutch, and with the French, first taught the English their 
own strength, and as the Mughal Empire fell to pieces. 
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the}' were compelled to become rulers in order to protect 
their commercial settlements Our Indian Empire has grown 
out of trade, but, meanwhde, our Indian trade has grown 
even faster than our empire ^ 

‘The Governor and Company • of Merchants of London ]:nalisli 
trading to the East Indies ’ was incorporated by Royal 
Charter on 31st December 1600, having been directly called * 001700 
into existence by the grievance of monopoly prices imposed 
upon pepper by the Dutch Its first voyage w'as undertaken 
in 1601 by five ships, whose cargoes consisted of ;^28,742 m 
bullion and ;^686o in goods , the latter being chiefly cloth, 
lead, tin, cutlery, glass, quicksilver, and Muscovy hides Ihcir 
destination was ‘Atcheen in the Far East’ (Sumatra) The 
first English factory was established at Bantam in Java, m 
1603 The return cargoes, partly captured from the Portuguese, 
comprised raw silk, fine calicoes, indigo, cloves, and mace 
The earliest English factories on the mainland of India were 
founded at Masulipatam in 1610, and Surat in 1612-15 
1619, ten ships were despatched to the East by the Compan), 
with ^,^62,490 in precious metals and ^28,508 in goods, the 
proceeds, brought back in a single ship, were sold for ^108,887 
The English made no great advance in trade during the 17th 
century By the massacre of Ambo)Tia (1623) the Dutch 
drove the English Compan} out of the Spice Islands, and the 
penod of its great establishments (auran^s) for weaving had 
not yet commenced in India. 

Early in the i8th centuiy*, our affairs improved. During the Our ira k 
twent} years endmg 1728, the average annual cvports from ' 

England of the East India Compan} were ^442,350 of oullion 
and of goods. The average imports were valued at 

^758,042, chiefly consisting of calicoes and otner wov en goods, 
raw silk, diamonds, tea. porcelain, pepper, drugs, and salt- 
petre. In 1772, the sales at the India House reached the 
total value of 3 millions sterhng, the shipping o-’Tied hj the 
Company was 61,860 tons. From 1760 on'^ards, the Ca-tom 
House returns of trace vath the East I^'dies are gi.en in 
Maephersoa's Hisiorj of Commerce But tnej are decepUi.e 
for comparative purposes, as tne}' include tre trade -nth Chum 
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that date, trade was freed from many vexatious restnctions 
Inland duties were mostly abolished in Bengal m 1836, in 
Bombay m 1838, and in Madras in 1844, the inland sugar 
duties in 1836 and the inland cotton duties in 1847 The 
navigation laws were repealed m 1848 The effect of these 
reforms, and the general progress of Indian commerce, may 
be seen in the table below It exhibits the foreign trade of 
the country, m millions sterling, for each of the nine quin- 
quennial periods between 1840 and 1884. 

Before, however, entenng on the items of Indian trade, the 
method which has been adopted in dealing with them ought to 
be explained Many of those items may be regarded as agri- 
cultural productions, and as manufactures or native industnes, 
as well as articles of export or internal trade In such cases 
It has been deemed best to deal with them in each of these 
aspects, even at the cost of repetition Thus cotton is treated 
of alike in the chapter on agriculture, and in those on trade 
and on manufactures This plan will be most convenient to 
those who wish to consult the individual chapters, without the 
necessity of reading the whole volume 

Foreign Trade of India for Forty-five Years, classified 

ACCORDING TO QUINQUENNIAL PERIODS, IN MILLIONS 

Sterling 



Imports 

Exports 

Periods 

Cotton 

Manufactures, 

Totnl 

Merchandise 

Treasure, 

Raw 

Colton, 

Total 

Merchandise 

Treasure 

1840-44, 

3 19 

769 

2 74 

2 34 

mm 

0 48 

1845-49, 

375 

9 14 

3 07 

X 68 


I 32 

1850-54, 

5 IS 

11 06 

4 79 

3 14 

20 10 

I 00 

1855-59 

6 94 

15 58 

11 27 

3 II 

25 85 

0 92 

1860-64, 

10 92 

23 97 

1707 

15 56 

43 17 

I 03 

1865-69 

1574 

31 70 

17 62 

25 93 

57 66 

I 80 

1870-74 

17 56 

33 04 

8 56 

1741 

57 84 


1875-79 

19 29 

38 36 

9 81 

II 52 

63 13 


1880-84, 

22 48 

4795 

12 61 

14 29 

79 97 


A\ erage 
in millions 


2427 

9 72 

10 55 

42 15 

I 36 

sterling 

mnn 



- 


The preceding table shows a rapid and steady growth, 
which only finds its parallel in the United Kangdom The 
exceptional imports of silver from 1855 to 1859 were required 
to pay for the Mutiny, those from 1859 to 1864 represent the 
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pnce of the cotton sent to IManchester during the American 
war 

Before examining m detail the history of some of the chief 
staples of trade, it may be convenient to give in this place, as 
an illustration of the steady growth of Indian foreign trade, the Indian 
statistics of three years, 1877-78, which was a year of inflation 
despite the incidence of famine in Southern India , of 1882-83 i 
and of 1884-85 In 1877-78, the total foreign sea-borne 
trade exceeded 126 millions sterling in value The transactions 

on behalf of Government, such as stores, equipments, and 
munitions of war, show an import of ;^2, 138,182, and an 
export of ;^36,6 i 5 The imports of merchandise were 
p^39)326,oo 3, and of treasure p^i7.355.46o , total imports, 

;,{^56,68 1,463 The exports of merchandise were ^^^65,185,713, 
and of treasure ;^2,i55,i36, total exports, ;^67, 340,849 

These figures exhibit an excess of exports over imports Excess of 
amounting to ^^10,659, 386 , and an excess of treasure im- 
ported to the amount of ^^15, 200,324 By far the larger 

share of the trade of 1878, amounting to 61 per cent, was con- 
ducted with the United Kingdom, next came China, with 13 India’s 
per cent , and then the following countries in order — France, ^ustLiers 
Straits Settlements, Ceylon, Italy, United States, Mauritius, 

Austna, Persia, Arabia, Turkey, Egypt, Australia, Aden, East 
Coast of Afnca. The total number of vessels that entered and 
cleared in 1877-78 vas 12,537, with an aggregate of 5,754,379 Indian 
tons, or an average of 459 tons each Of the total tonnage, 76 shipping; 
per cent was Bntish, 7 percent British Indian, and 15 per cent 
foreign , American, Itahan, and French being best represented 
in the latter class 

The total value of the Indian foreign seaboard trade in Indian 
1882-83, including merchandise, treasure. Government stores, 
etc., exceeded 150 millions sterling, or 24 millions in excess 
of the total value of the trade in 1877-78 The imports of 
pnvate merchandise amounted to ^^50,003, 041, and of 
treasure to ;^i3,453)i57 ; total private imports, ^^63,456,198, 
or ;;^6,774,735 above the imports of 1877-78 The exports 
of merchandise amounted to ;,^83,4oo,865, and of treasure to 
^980,859 , total exports, ^£"84,381, 724, or 7,040,875 above 
the exports of 1877-78 Excess of exports over imports in 
1882-83 (exclusive of Gov^emment transactions), ;^2o,925,526 
The Government transactions, such as stores, equipments, 
munitions of war, railway plant, etc., show an import of 
;£^2 ,o92,67o, and an export of ^^145, 458, mcludmg ^£'6 1,200 
of Government treasure 
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StalisUcs are not }£t (July 1SS5) available to exhibit inDisinlu- 
detail the total ^alue and distribution of the foreign trade of 
India in 1SS4-85 Ihe figures in the follo^\lng paragraphs and trade, 
tables refer to 1S82-S3, the latest }car for which the final 
returns, as printed by command of Parliament, have been 
rccened 

Of the entire trade in 1SS2-S3, _p^St,77o,ii 7, or 55 31 per iniSS2 S3 
cent ,vas conducted vilh the United Kingdom, 7,684,973, 
or II 96 per cent , vith China, p^7, 757,818, or 5 25 per cent , 
with France 409,804, or 3 66 per cent, with Ital) , and 
;^5 330,471, or 344 per cent, with the Straits Settlements, 
and then the following countries m order — the United States 
of America, 2 89 per cent , Austria, 217 per cent , Australia, 

2 02 per cent , Ceylon, 1 85 per cent , Egjpt, i 69 per cent , 

Belgium, 1 51 per cent , Persia, 1 39 percent , Cape and 
East Coast of Africa, i 19 per cent , Arabia, i 05 per cent , 
Mauritius, i 00 per cent , Turkej, o 73 per cent , and Aden, 
o 48 per cent 

As regards imports into India, the first thing to notice is Anal} sis , 
the enormous predominance of two items — cotton goods and of Incl'an 
treasure Dunng the fortv-five }ears ending 1S83-84, cotton 
goods formed 33 per cent , or exactly one-third of the total, 
and treasure an additional 30 per cent Next in order come 
metals (copper, which is largely used by native smiths, slightly 
exceeding iron) , Go\emment stores, including munitions of 
war, boots, liquor, and clothing for soldiers, and railway plant, 
liquors, entirely for European consumption , coal, for the use 
of the railways and mills , railway plant for the guaranteed and 
assisted companies , salt, provisions, machinery and mill-w’ork, 
and manufactured silL It will thus be seen that, wath the 
exception of Manchester goods, no articles of European manu- 
facture are in large demand for native consumption, but only 
for the needs of our English administration , and few raw 
materials, except coal, copper, iron, mineral oil, and salt 

England’s export trade to India thus mainly depends upon History of 
piece-goods In the beginning of the 17th century, the 
industry had not been introduced into England The small 
Bntish demand for cotton - goods or calicoes was met 
by circuitous importations from India itself, where cotton- 
weaving IS an immemonal industr)' In 1641, ‘ Manchester JTan- 
cottons,’ m imitation of Indian calicoes and chintzes, were still 
made of wool Cotton is said to have been first manufactured 

\Sentence continued on ias^e <;68 
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I’ORLiGN Sr:^-^OPN^ Trade of British India for 1882-S3 

Imports 


Quantiuc<t 


App'ircl, 

Arms, Ammunition, etc , 

Books, P^pLr and Stationer) , 

Coal Coke, etc., tons 

Cotton Twist and Yam lbs. 

Cotton Piece-Goods and ) .„„ic I 

Manufactures J ^ 

1 otal Cotton Goods 
Dnigs and Medicines 
D)es, 

Pmils and Vegetables 
Glass, and Manufactures of 
Gums and Resins , 

Hardware, Cutlcn and Plate, 
Horses, 

Bor), 

jewellery and Precious Stones, 

§ j Ale Beer, and Porter, gals 
= < Spirits 

— I Wines and Liqueurs, , 

Total Liquors ,, 

( Macliinery ai d Mill Work 
Iron tons 

Steel 

Brass cw ts. 

r . Copper , 

£ 1 Spelter 
lin. 

I Lead 

XQuicksilver, lbs. 

'Unenumerated 
Total Metals 

Oils 

Paints and Colours 
Perfumer) , 

Porcelain and Earthenw-arc, 
Proiasions 

Railw ay Plant and Rolling Stock ' 
Salt tons 

Silk (raw ) and Thread, lbs 

Silk Manufactures )ards 

Total Silk, 

Spices lbs 

Sugar, cw ts. 

Tea, lbs 

Tobacco 
Umbrellas, 

Wood, and Manufactures of. 

Wool (raw), . lbs. 

Wool Manufactures of, yards 
Total Wool &. Woollen Goods 
All Other Articles, 

Total Merchandise, 

Treasure, 

Total Merchandise and) 
Treasure, j 

Government Imports 

' Grand Total of) 

Imports, j 


628,824 

49.392375 ;!^3 378.190 

1 642,798,990 21,431 872 


1.170,554 

D 7 S 323 

949 169 

674 969 

418 169 

387 322 

2 537 °92 


157.597 

£i 870 494 

10 645 

163 415 

11,962 

64 688 

450 098 

1 938,376 

127 383 

125 660 

42 718 

277 306 

73 583 

101 104 

354 689 

37.100 


37 834 


752 
79 577 

^>25 431 

ijOtg 883 


24 810 062 

391.673 

206 640 

211,435 

483 743 
117,921 

791 791 

186,815 
212 107 
307.189 


1.334 614 

1,342,398 


1 


4 615 986 
1.050,897 

234 450 
63 336 
170 002 
1,087 186 : 
1,116 434 

338 065 

^1 074 156 

515 184 

2,386,150 


9 671,261 

977 768 




2 051 924 
510 854 

672 672 


1,086 961 

2 751,085 ^ 

931 

193 052 

83 608 I 
232 829 ] 

99384 

2 781,257 


6 932 779 

984.873 

1 

1,053 804 
2,^6,119 

—— — —— 


£so 003 041 
13 4 53 157 

^63456,198 

2,092 670 

,^65,548 868 


1 Exclushe of material for East Indian and other State rulwa)S 
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Forfign Sfa-bornl ' 1 r\di of British India for 1882-83 


Exports 


Coflcc ciMs 

Coir nnd M-inuhcliircs ofl_ 
(c'ccludmg Cord^gl.), J ’ 
Cotton (mw ), ,, 

Cotton r\\i<;t nnd Ynm, 

Cotton MnmifncturL': 

Total Cotton iX Cotton Good-; 


Dnigs and Medicines, 
Indigo 

Other D\cs (except I^ac) 
lotal D\cs (except i-ac) 

Rice (including I’addv) 
Wheat 
Other Grains 
Total Grain, 


Sdiccs lbs 

Sugar, cw ts 

T ua lbs 

Tobacco, 

Wood and Manufactures of. 
Wool (raw) lbs 

Wool Manufactures of 

Total Wool & Woollen Goods 


All Other Articles, 


Total Merchandise,! 
Treasure, 


Total Merchandise and) 
Treasure j 

Go\ eminent Exports 


Grand Total of 
Exports 


Qinntitj 


364,008 


173 209 


6 170 173 

;^i6,o55 758 


1.874.404 


2 093 146 

141.041 

912,997 


258 436 

31,258 288 

476 3=7 

i 4.!93 763 

6,088 814 

1 165 826 

319 571 


Value 


^1,419,131 

152,129 


Gums and Resins ,, 

' Hemp and Manufactures of. 
Hides and Skins No 

Homs, 

Ivon and Manufactures of 
lewellcn and Precious Stones 
Jutc(r\w) cuts 

! Jute, Manufactures of, x'ards 

j Total Jute and Jute Goods 

1 I>ac (dje shell, etc ) cuts 

I Oils 

Opium chests 

Saltpetre cu ts 

Seeds, „ 

Silk (raw ) lbs 

Silk Manufactures of 

Total Silk and Silk Goods, 


46,617,877 

282 416 


26 539.988 


10,348,909 
66 737 651) j 
4 601 247j 1 

138,844 


91,798 

399.565 

13,147 082 
665,488 


20 047,105 
1,428,360 
58 233 345 


26 380 327 




,>f 59 < 5.838 

306 928 


20 023,368 

154.463 


4.171.433 


Cl 846,926 
1,487 831 


14 884 712 

356 931 
44 236 
4 444.946 
181,785 
112 469 

65.177 


7.334.757 

699.113 
443 764 
11,481.379 
388,7^ 

7 .k. 5,924 


903.766 


jS’i,oo2,833 
183 348 


417. 91 

989,00^ 

3,738,842 

117.156 

56.370 


1,186,181 
2 427 607 


^£■83 ,400 865 
980 859 


^^84,381 724 

145 458 


/84.527,i82 


(Indian Produce or Manufacture, j^8o 598,155 
"^Foreign Merchandise, 2 802 710 


2 802 710 


^^83,400 863 






Cotton 

introduced 

1676 


Cotton- 

goods 

imports, 

1840-83 


Imports of 
treasure 


Proportion 
of gold to 
siUer 


Gold and 
<iKer cir- 
culation 
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Sentence coniimied from page 565 ] 

m England in 1676 To foster the nascent industry, a succes- 
sion of statutes were passed prohibiting the wear of imported 
cottons , nor was it until after the mventions of Arkwright 
and others, and the application of steam as a motive power, 
had secured to Manchester the advantage of cheap production, 
that these protective measures were entirely removed In the 
present century, Lancashire rapidly improved on her instructors 
Dunng the five years 1840-45, the annual import of cotton 
manufactures into India averaged a little over 000,000 
sterling In each subsequent qmnquenmal period, there has 
been a steady increase, until in 1877-78 the import reached 
the total of ^^20,000,000 sterling, and in 1882-83 nearly 
j^2 1,500,000, or an increase of more than seven-fold in forty- 
four years 

The importation of treasure is perhaps still more extra- 
ordinary, when we bear in mind that it is not consumed in the 
using, but remains permanently in the country During the 
same penod of forty-four years, the net import of treasure, 
deducting export, has reached the enormous aggregate of 358I 
millions sterling, or a fraction under 8s per head of the 
256 million inhabitants of British and Feudatory India Bj far 
the larger portion of this was silver , but the figures for gold, so 
far as they can be ascertained, are by no means inconsiderable 

Dunng the ten years ending 1875, when the normal value of 
silver as expressed in gold i\ as but little disturbed, the total net 
imports of treasure into India amounted to just 99 millions 
Of this total, 62^ millions were in silver, and 36^ millions in 
gold, the latter metal forming more than one-third of the 
vliole On separating the re-exports from the imports, the 
attraction of gold to India appears yet more marked Of the 
total imports of gold, only 7 per cent was re exported, while 
for silver the corresponding portion was 19 per cent Roughly 
speaking, it may be concluded that India then absorbed 
annually about 5 millions of silver, and 3 millions sterling 
of gold , say a total hoard of 7 to 8 millions sterling of the 
precious metals each jear during the decade ending 1875 

The depreciation of silver which has since taken place has 
caused an increase m the import of silver, and a corre- 
sponding decrease m the export of gold The figures since 
1 87 6 do not show the normal state of things But even m 
1S77-7S, when the value of sih'cr m terms of gold touched a 
low point, although India drew upon its hoards of gold for 
txjiort to the amount of more than 1 million sterling, she at the 
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same time imported million, showing a net import of half a 
million of gold It has been estimated that the gold circula- 
tion of India amounts to 1,620,000 of gold mohajs (Rs 16 to 
Rs 20 each), worth about three millions sterling, as compared 
with ;,^t 58, 000,000 of silver and ;,^2,96o,ooo of copper In 
addition, 10 milhon sovereigns are said to be hoarded in India, 
mainly in the Bombay Presidency, w’here the stamp of St 
George and the Dragon is valued as a religious symbol As 
already stated, the net accumulation of silver and gold in 
India, after allowing for re-exports, averaged 7 millions 
sterling dunng the five years ending 1879, and rose to an 
average of ii millions sterhng during the next quinquennial 
period ending 3TSt March 1884 

Turning to the exports, the changes in relative magnitude Analj sis 
demand detailed notice In 1877-78, rawr cotton for the first of Indian 
time for many years fell into the second place, being sur- 
passed by the aggregate total of food-grains In 1882-83, raw 
cotton had again advanced mto the first place among the 
exports, exceeding the value of food grains by upwards of a 
milhon sterling Oil-seeds show as a formidable competitor to 
cotton, jute nearly doubles indigo, hides and tea come close 
behind , while exports of cotton manufactures exceed coffee in 
value by upw'ards of half a milhon The imports of sugar, in 
v'alue although not in quantity, exceed the exports , the trade 
in raw silk is about equally balanced, while spices, once the 
glory of Eastern trade, were exported in 1877-78, to the value 
of only ;^2 26,5 15, as compared with imports of spices of twice 
that value (^^488, 884) In 1882-83, spices were exported 
to nearly the same value as the imports, namely, exports 
;!^4i7,39i5 imports ^510,854. 

The export of raw cotton has been subject to excessive Export of 
vanations At the close of the last century, cotton was sent to 
England in small quantities, chiefly the produce of the Central 
Provinces, collected at Mirzdpur and shipped at Calcutta, or 
the produce of Gujarat (Guzer^t) despatched from Surat In its history 
1805, the cotton from Surat was valued at 08,000 In the i^S -34 
same year, only 2000 bales of East Indian cotton were im- 
ported into Great Bntain But this figure fails to show the 
av^erage , for by 1810, the corresponding number of bales had 
risen to 79,000, to sink again to 2000 in 1813, and to nse to 
248,000 in 1818 Bombay did not begin to participate m 
this trade until 1825, but has now acquired the practical 
monopoly, smce the railway diverted to the w'est the produce of 
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Export of 
row cotton 
since 1840, 


nnd since 
1865 


Export of 
jute , 


the Central Provinces In 1834, when the commerce of India 
was thrown open, 33,000,000 lbs of cotton were exported 

Analysing the exports of cotton during the forty-fix e jears 
since 1840, w'e find that in the first quinquennial penod the> 
averaged 2^ millions sterling m value, and did not rise per- 
ceptibly until 1858, when they first touched 4 millions. From 
that date increase was steady, even before the American exports 
were cut off by the xvar in 1861 During the Amencan war, 
India made the most of her opportunitj, although quality did 
not keep pace with the enhanced price Tlie export of raw 
cotton reached its highest value at 37^ millions sterling in 
1865, and its highest quantity at 803,000,000 lbs in 1866 

Thenceforth the decline has been constant, although 
somewhat irregular, the lowest figures both of quanht} and 
xalue being those of 1878-79, when the exports amounted 
to 2,966,569 cwts , xalued at ^^7, 914,091 The pnncipal 
feature of the trade in 1877-78 was the comparatix ely small 
amount shipped to the United Kingdom, and the even distri- 
bution of the rest among continental ports Indian cotton 
has a short staple, which is ill-suited for the finer counts of 
yam spun in the Lancashire mills In 1877-78, out of 
a total of nearly 35- million cwts, less than 1} million cwts 
was consigned to England, of the remainder, France took 
611,000 cwts , Italy, 434,000, Austria, 407,000, China, 
209,000, and Germany, 109,000 The export of raw cotton 
in 1878-79 amounted in value to ^^7, 914,091, and of twist 
and cotton goods, to ;,^2,58i,823 In 1882-83, out of a total 
export of over 6 million cwts of raw cotton, 2,865,065 cwts 
were shipped to the United Eangdom, 937,934 cwts to Ital), 
764,550 cwts to Austna, 585,766 cwts to France, 333,708 
cwts to Belgium, 114,412 cwts to Germany, and 364,519 cwts 
to Hong-Kong In 1882-83, raw cotton was exported to the 
value of ^^16,055,758 , cotton twist and yam, 874,464 , 
and cotton manufactures, ;^2,o93,i46 Total cotton exports, 
^^20,023,368 

Second in importance to cotton as a raw matenal for Bntish 
manufacture comes jute At the time of the London Exhibition 
of 1851, jute fibre was almost unknown, while attention was 
even then actively drawn to rhea or China grass, which 
remains to the present day unmanageable by any cheap process 
From time immemonal, jute has been grown m the swamps of 
Eastern Bengal, and has been woven into coarse fabrics for 
bags and even clothing As early as 1795, D’’ Roxburgh 
called attention to the commercial value of the plant, which he 
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grctt in the Botinical Gardens of Calcutta, and named ‘jute,’ 
after the language of his Onssa gardeners , fhe Bengal/ word 
being pat or koshta In 182S-29, the total exports of jute m 182S , 
Mere onl) 364 cists , salucd at;;|C62 From that date the trade 
steadily grcss, until in the quinquennial period ending 1847-48 m 1848 
the exports aseraged 234,055 cssts 'Jhe Crimean ssar, ss'hich 
cut off the supplies of Russian flax and hemp from the Forfar- 
shire sseasers, made the reputation of jute Dundee forthssith 
adopted the ness fibre as her speciahtj, and the Bengal culti- 
vators as readily set themsehes to meet the demand 

Taking quinquennial periods, the export of rass jute rose Later 
from an aserage of 969,724 cssts in 1858-63 to 2,628,100 cssis 
m 1S63-6S, and 4,858,162 cssts in 186S-73 The highest * ^ ^ ’ 
figures reached prior to 18S2 ssere in the jear 1872-73, ssith 
7,080,912 cssts, salued at ^4,330,759 A falling off sub- 
sequentls took place, parti} ossing to the competition of the 
sseasing-mills in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, but the trade 
continued on a permanent basis By far the greater bulk of 
the exports is consigned to the United Kingdom, and a large 
proportion oirect to Dundee In 1877-78, out of a total of 
5,450,276 cssts, 4,493,483 cssts- svere sent to the United 
Kingdom, 845,810 cssis to the United States, 110,983 cssts to 
‘ other countries,’ chiefl} France, sshich has prosperous ss casing- 
mills at Dunquerque. 

In 18S2-S3, the exports of rav, jute had increased to an'l 
10,348,909 cssts salued at ^£^5, 846,926, being considerably ^^2-83 
higher both in quantit} and salue than the figures for any 
presious year Of this quantity 7,834,136 cv.ts salued at 
4^4,709,299 svere exported to the United Kingdom, 2,002,731 
cssts. salued at ;;£'8 14,847 to the United States, 184.508 cts 
salued at ;^ii6,o42 to Germany, 147,644 cr’.ts valued at 
454 to Austria. Jute manufactures to the number of 
60,737,654 gunny-bags, salued 31^1,431,581, were exported 
in 18S2-83, Australia taking nearly one-third of the total 
number of bags, and upwards of one-half of the total salue. 
Including 4-601 247 saxes of gunny doth, and 13-6 c*^ of 
rope and tvone the total export trade of raw and manufacttxed 
jute amounted m 1SS2— S3 to SoA-ilSl value. 

The e-piort of raw jute is almost monopolized by Calcutta, 
although Cmttagong. which is nearer the producing Districts is 
cegmning to take a share in tne business. 

The exnort of grain, as already noticed, reached in 1878 a Erps-r 
hidier total than that of corton, althorgi cotton again has 
taken the first place m exports. The two staple cereals are 
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Rice nee and wheat Rice is e\ported from British Burma, from 
Bengal, and from Madras The latter Presidency usually 
despatches about 2^ million cwts a year, chiefly to its own 
emigrant coolies in Ceylon, but in 1877-78, this trade was 
almost entirely checked by the famine In that year, besides 
supplying the necessities of Madras, Bengal was able to send 
nearly 6 million cwts to foreign ports The Burmese rice is 
chiefly exported for distillation or starch , the Bengal exports 
are chiefly intended for food, whether in Ceylon, the Mauritius, 
the Straits Settlements, the West Indies, or Europe 
Burmese From the point of view of the English market, rice means 
almost entirely Burmese rice, which is annually exported to 
the amount of about 20 million cwts , valued at over 5 
millions sterling In the Indian tables, this is all entered as 
consigned to the United Kingdom , although, as a matter of 
fact, the rice fleets from Burma only call for orders at 
Falmouth, and are there diverted to vanous continental ports 
Burmese nee is knoi\Ti in the trade as ‘ five parts cargo nee,’ 
being but imperfectl> husked before shipment, so that it con- 
tains about one part in five of paddy or unhusked nee It has 
a thick, coarse grain, and is pnncipally utilized for distillation 
or for conversion into starch 

Rice trade In 1877-78, the exports of nee to the United Kingdom 
miSjS, amounted to 10,488,198 cwts, being slightly less than the 
average, — but about half of this total is known to be re- 
exported to foreign countries , the direct exports to tne 
Continent were only 68,839 cwts to Germany, and 20,117 to 
France Siam and Cochin China supply the wants of China, 
but India has a practical monopoly of the European market 
In 1878-79, after India had begun to recover from the famine, 
although pnees continued to rule high, the total export of nee 
was 21:^ million tons, valued at 9 millions sterling (_;;^8, 978, 951) 
The total foreign exports of rice and paddy from British 
111188283 India m 1882-83 amounted to 31,258,288 cwts , valued at 
^^8,476,327 Of the total quantity, 12,381,486 cwts., valued 
at 211,398, went to the United Kingdom, although, as 
explained above, a large proportion is re-exported to other 
European countnes The other countries largely consuming 
Indian nee were — the Straits Settlements, 4,092,521 cwts , 
Egypt, 2,973,703 cwts , Ceylon, 2,883,534 cwts , Malta, 
2,732,442 cuts , Mauntius, 1,227,671 cwts , Arabia, 832,574 
cwts , South Amenca, 786,557 cwts , France, 605,735 cuts , 
Italy, 165,662 cjrts. , Germany, 124,447 cwts, etc. Of the 
total exports of 31,258,288 cwts, 21,330,587 cuts, or 68 2 per 
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cent, -were exported from British Burma, 7,855,151 cwts , or 
25 I per cent, from Bengal, 1,448,540 cwts from Madras, 

552,537 cwts from Bombay, and 71,473 cwts from Sind 

An export duty is levied on rice m India at the rate of Export 
3 dnnds per viatind, or about 6d per cwt A similar duty 
on wheat was repealed in 1873, ^.nd that trade has since 
conspicuously advanced 

In 1874-75, the export of wheat was about i million cwts Export of 
Forthwith it increased year by year, until in 1877-78 it ex- 
ceeded million cwts , valued at nearly 3 millions sterling 
In 1S78-79, the quantity fell to i million cwts , valued at 
^520,138, ownng to the general failure of the harvest in the 
producing Distncts But as railways open up the countrj', 
and the cultivators find a steady market in England, India 
may, as already mentioned, some day become a nval to 
Amenca and Russia in the wheat trade of the world The 
Punjabis a great and rapidly developing wheat-growing tract 
m India, but up till recentl} the supplies have chiefly come 
from the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, being collected 
at Caw-npur, and thence despatch'e 3 ”by rail to Calcutta. N 
mdicated below, Bombay has now taken the place of Calcutta 
m the exportation of wheat, the opening of the Rajputana- 
Malwd Railway having put Bombav in direct communication 
with the Punjab wheat tract In 1877-78, out of the 
total of 6340,150 cwts., Bengal ex-ported 4,546,062 cwts , 

Bombav 1,159,443, and Sind 607,470 The chief countries ’ 
of destination were — the United Ringdom, 5,731 349 evts ; 
the Mauritius, 154.8S8 , and France, 116 674. 

Since 1877-78 the wheat export trade has rapidlj extended, 
and in the year 1S82-83 it stood at 14-193 763 crls-j valued .r.j 6^2 i;; 
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the fiscal change, coinciding with an augmented demand m 
Europe, has since trebled the Indian export In 1877-78, the 
export of oil-seeds amounted to 12,187,020 cuts, valued at 
7^ millions sterling Of this, Bengal contributed 7,799,220 
cwts , and Bombay 3,179,475 cwts Linseed and rape are 
consigned mainly to the United Kingdom, while France takes 
almost the entire quantity of til or gingelly In 1879, the 
export of oil-seeds fell to 7^ million cuts , valued at 
;,^4,682,5I2 In 1882-83, exports of oil-seeds had again 
increased to 13,147,982 cuts, valued at ;^7,205,924, of which 
5,898,383 cwts, valued at;,^3,397,84o, went from Bombay, and 
5,592,896 cwts, valued at ^2,817,140, from Bengal The 
principal countries of destination were — the United Kingdom, 
6,409,134 cuts j France, 3,923,964 cuts , Belgium, 1,001,164 
cwts , Egypt, 631,388 cwts , Italy, 445,773 cuts , United 
States, 321,688 cwts , and Holland, 254,014 Besides oil- 
seeds, British India exported in 1882-83, 3,644,632 gallons of 
expressed oil, and 201,116 cuts of oil-cake, of the total value 

of ^^445.529 

In actual amount, although not in relative importance, 
mdigo holds its own, notwithstanding the competition of aniline 
dyes The export of 1877-78 amounted to 120,605 cuts, 
valued at ;^3, 494,334 Of this total, Bengal sent 99,402 
cwts, and Madras 16,899 owts In 1878-79, the export of 
mdigo amounted to 105,051 cwts., valued at ;,^2, 960,463 In 
1882-83, the exports of mdigo amounted to 141,041 cwts , of 
the value of ;^3, 912,997, of which 99,715 cwts, valued at 
;io3)°23,54o, were sent from Bengal , and 33,474 cwts , valued at 
;i^ 763 j 096 , from Madras The most noticeable feature in this 
trade is the diminishing proportion sent direct to England, 
and the wide distribution of the remainder In 18S2-83, only 
60,645 cwts were consigned direct to the United ICmgdom, 
27,285 cwts , or about one-fifth, to the United States, 16,076 
cwts to Egypt, thence probably re-shipped to Europe , 
15,513 cuts to France, 8394 cwts to Austria, 6077 cuts to 
Persia, 4033 cwts. to Turkey, and 1607 cwts to Italy 

Of other dyes, the export of safflower has fallen off, 
being only m demand m the United Kingdom, and as a 
rouge m China and Japan, the export m 1877-78 was 3698 
cwts , valued at ;^i4,88i In 1882-83, the exports of safflower 
amounted to 3008 cwts , value ^^^9203 The export of m)To- 
balams, on the other hand, was greatly stimulated by the Russo- 
Turkish War, which interrupted the supply of valonica and 
galls from Asia Minor The quantity rose from 286,350 cuts 
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in 1S75-76 to 537,055 ci\ts in 1S77-7S, valued in the latter 
jcar at ;,^23o,526 In 1SS2-S3, the exports of myrobalams 
were 471,167 cuts, value ;^iS4,697 Practically the w'hole 
IS sent to the United Kingdom Turmeric exports amounted Turmeric 
to 146,865 cwts in 1S77-78, ralued at ;,^i23,766, of which the 
United Kingdom took about one-half In 1882-83, the exports 
of turmeric had dropped to 63,570 cwts, valued at 
Lac-d}e, like other kinds of lac, shows a depressed trade, the Lac 
exports in 1S77-78 having been 9570 cwts , valued at ^^29,009 
In 1882-83, the ex-ports of lac-dye had fallen to 3927 cwts, 

\alued at ;,^46io, the whole of w'hich was sent to the United 
Kingdom and the United States 

No Indian ex-port has made such steady progress as tea. Exports of 
which has multiplied more than seven-fold in the space of^^^ 
fifteen years In 1S67-68, the amount was only 7,811,429 
lbs , by 1872-73, It had reached 17,920,439 lbs , m 1878-79, 
without a single step of retrogression, it had further risen to 
34,800,027 lbs, valued at ^^3, 170,118, and in 1882-83, to 
a total of 58,233,345 of the value of ;,^3,738,842 
Until recentl), Indian tea was practically confined to the 
United Kingdom, but markets have recently been opened out 
in Australia and the United States The exports to the 
United Kingdom m 1882-83 aniounted to 54,108,114 lbs , to 
Australia 2,772,461 lbs , and to the United States 676,507 lbs 

Indian tea has now a recognised position m the London Indian and 
market, generally averaging about 4d per lb higher in China tea 
value than Chinese tea, but it has failed to win acceptance 
m most other countries, excepting Australia. Its growing 
importance as compared with Chinese tea appears from 
the following figures In 1872, the imports of Indian tea 
into England w ere to those of Chinese tea as r to 9 7 , m 
1874, as I to 7 5 , m 1876, as I to 5 6 , and in 1878, as r to 4 7 

The exports of coffee from India are stationary, if not Coffee 
declining The highest amount dunng the past fifteen years was 
507,296 cwts m 1871-72, the low’est amount 298,587 cwts m 
1877-78, valued at ;3^i,338,499 In 1878-79, the export of 
coffee was 342,268 cwts , valued at ;^i, 548,481 The export 
of coffee had slightly increased by 1882-83 to 364,008 cwts , 
but show'ed a decrease in value to 1,419,131 

Among manufactured goods, cotton and jute deserve notice, Export of 
although by far the greater part of the produce of the Indian 
mills IS consumed locally The value of Indian cotton-manufac- tures, 
tured goods exported m 1877-78 was ;^i, 142,732 , m 1879-80, m 1S77 78, 
;^i,644,i 25, and in 1882-83, ^,^2, 093, 146 .^^he ex-ports_pf 
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Export of t\\rist and yam, spun in the Bombay mills, increased from 
mamific- 3 million lbs in 1874-75 to 15I million lbs m 1877-78, 
turcs, valued at ;£682,o58 The chief places of destination 
vere — China, 13,762,133 lbs., Aden, 1,181,120 lbs, 
and Arabia, 393,371 lbs The export of twist and yam m 
111158283 1878-79 ivas valued at ;^937,698 By 1882-83, the exports 
of twist and yam, nearly all from Bombay, had increased 
to 44,859,175 lbs., value 874,464, chiefly to China, Japan, 
Java, and Aden. Indian-made piece-goods belong to tw'o 
classes Coloured goods, woven in hand-looms, are annually 
ex-ported from Madras to Ceylon and the Straits, to the value 
of about ^230,000, the quantity being about 8 million yards, 
while m 1877-78, grey goods from the Bombay mills were 
sent to Aden, Arabia, Zanzibar, and the Mekran coast, 
amounting to over 10 million yards, and valued at ^^^141, 509 
By 1882-83, the export of grey goods from Bombay had 
increased to 41,799,370 yards, value ^466,260 
Exports of Jute manufactures consist of gunny-bags, gunny cloth, and 
lacturti"'^' twine, almost entirely the produce of the Calcutta 

mills In these, the value of the exports tends to increase 
faster than the quantity, having multiplied nearly four-fold in 
the file years ending 1882-83 In 1877-78, the total export of 
jute manufactures was valued at ^^771, 127, and m 1879-80 at 
Gunn}- ^^1,098,434. Gunny-bags, for the packing of wheat, nee, and 
wool, were exported m that year to the number of more than 
’ 26i millions, valued at ^729,669 Of this total, ^298,000 
(including by far the most valuable bags) ivas sent to Australia, 
;^i62,ooo to the Straits, ;jC8o,ooo to the United States, 
P^77,ooo to Egypt, ^^32,000 to China, and ^81,000 to other 
countnes, which comprises a considerable quantity destined 
for England. In 1878-79, the export of gunny-bags had 
increased to 45^ millions Of guuny cloth in pieces, nearl} 

3 million yards were exported, almost entirely to the United 
States, in 1878-79, these exports had increased to upwards of 
4^ million yards. Of rope and twnne, 4428 cwts were exported 
in 1877-78, valued at ^5443 

Gunn}- By 1882—83, the number of gunny-bags exported had 
m 1SS2 83 increased to 66,737,654, of a value of the pnn- 

cipal countries to which they were sent being Australia, 
China, the Straits Settlements, and the United States Gunny 
cloth to the extent of 4,601,247 yards w-as also exported 
in the same }car to the value of ^^55 S02 , as were also rope 
and twine, 1346 cwts , valued at 87 2 The total export of 
Indian jute manufactures in 1882-83 w as valued at .^1,487,831, 
or double the figure (^771,127) for 1877-78 
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The following statistics, being tabcn from Indian returns, do 
not in all cases show the real origin of the imports or the “■ 

ultimite destination of the exports, but primanly the countnes trades 
with which India has direct dealings London still retains its 
jire-eminence as the first Oriental mart in the world, w-hither 
bu) ers come from the other countries of Europe to satisfy their 
wants To London Germans come for wool, Frenchmen 
for jute, and all nations for rare djes, spices, and drugs 

The opening of the Sue? Canal restored to the maritime 
cities of the Mediterranean a share of the Eastern business 
which they once monopolized But, on the other hand, the 
advantage of prior possession, the growing use of steamers, and 
the certainty of being able to obtain a return freight, all tend to 
favour trade with England, carried in English bottoms As the 
result of these conflicting influences, the trade of India with the 
United Kingdom, w'hile in actual amount it remains pretty con- 
stant, shows a relative decrease as compared with the total trade 

Taking merchandise only, the average value of English 
exports and imports during the two years 1S67-69 amounted 
to slightly more than 58 millions sterling, out of a total 
of nearly 86 millions, being 66 per cent Ten years later, the Indn’s 
average value of English trade for 1877-79 still 5^ 
millions, but the total value had risen to 100 millions, and the 
proportion had therefore fallen to 56 J per cent In 1882-83, 
the total v'alue of the English private imports and exports of 
merchandise had risen to 75 J millions , but the proportion to 
the total trade of a little less than 133^ millions (excluding 
Government stores and private and Government treasure) had 
fallen to 56 7 per cent Next to the United Kingdom comes 
Chma, with an Indian trade of about 15^ millions (imports and 
exports), or 1 1 ^ per cent Of this, nearly 1 1 J millions represent 
opium, the only other articles which China takes from India 
being raw cotton, cotton twist, and gunny-bags In return, 

China sends silver, copper, raw silk and silk goods, sugar and 
tea, the balance of trade being adjusted through England It 
IS said that Chmese tea is now only consumed m India by 
natives, or sent across the frontier into Central Asia. The 
annual quantity imported into India is about 2^ miUion lbs , 
and the pnee is extremely low 

The trade with the Straits may be regarded as a branch India’s 
of the Chinese trade The exports are valued at over 3^ 
millions sterling, of which more than a half consists of opium. Straits , 
the rest being pnncipally made up by nee and gunny-bags 
The imports are tin, areca-nuts, pepper, and raw silk, 
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valued altogether at less than onedialf of the exports The 
trade with Ceylon is merely a form of coasting trade, large 
quantities of rice being shipped in native craft along the Madras 
coast to feed the Tamil coolies in that island The imports 
are hardly a sixth of the exports in value With Mauritius, 
rice IS exchanged for sugar to a large amount 

Of European countries, France and Italy alone deserve 
notice beside England In 1877-78, the Indian exports to 
France reached the large total of nearly 6 millions sterling, 
consisting chiefly of oil-seeds (rape and gingelly), indigo, cotton, 
silk, and coffee. The direct imports in the same j ear were 
valued at only ^^45 1,000, principally apparel and millinery, 
brandy and wines, and silk goods , but the same articles are 
also sent in considerable, although unascertained, quantities 
VI&. England In 1882-83, the exports to France amounted 
to £T,2o'j,g62, and the direct imports to ;^484,367 The 
trade mth Italy shows a steady increase , the Indian exports to 
Italy having risen from 100,000 m 1877-78 to ;!^^3, 383,507 
m 1882-83, and the return imports fromp^25o,ooo to ^^444,433 
The exports are cotton, silk, oil-seeds (sesamum), and hides, 
the imports — corals, glass beads and false pearls, spirits and 
wines, and silk goods 

The trade with the United States comes next to that with 
Italy, aggregating a total for exports and imports of ;^4,2 77,56o 
The exports are indigo, hides, raw jute and gunny-bags, lac, 
saltpetre, and linseed , the imports are almost confined to 
j mnera l oils In 1878-79, the import of ice (formerly an im 
portant item in the trade with the United States) fell off greatly, 
under competition from local manufacture at Calcutta and 
Bombay, and it has now entirely ceased, while the imports 
to India of Amencan kerosene oil rose to 3 million gallons in 
1878-79, and to the enormous quantity of 20 million gallons 
m 1882-83 

The trade of India with Australia was formerly limited to the 
export of nee, gunny-bags, and castor-oil, and the import of 
copper and horses A little coal is sent from Australia, and a 
little coffee from India Hitherto Australia has preferred to dnnk 
Chinese tea, but a considerable development of trade m this and 
other Indian products has taken place since the Melbourne and 
other Colonial Exhibitions The total exports to Australia m 
1882-83 aggregated ;^i,o88,9i8, return imports, ;^476,59i 

The following tables summarize the pri\ ate foreign trade of 
India in 1877-78 and 1882-83 — 
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The opening of the Suez Canal in 1S69, ^\hlle it has stimu- 
lated e^ er}' department of trade into greater activity, has not 
materially changed its character The use of the Canal implies 
steam power In 1871-72, the first j ear for 'which statistics are 
a\ailable, the total number of steamers trading with India w'hich 
passed through the Canal was 422, with a tonnage of 464,198 
Ever)' subsequent year shows an increase until the great fall 
in trade in 1878-79 In 1877-78, the number of steamers 
pissing through the Canal was 1137, with a burthen of 
1,617,839 tons, or 64 per cent of the total steam tonnage. 

Although there was a considerable falling off m the two follow- 
ing )ears, the Canal trade speedily recovered itself, and in 
t88o-8i, 1459 steamers of 2,133,872 tons passed the Canal 
The highest figures hitherto reached w'ere m 1881-82, when 
19S9 steamers of 2,887,988 tons passed the Canal In the 
following year, 1882-83 the number of Canal steamers w'as 
1645 of 2,585,920 tons 

As might be anticipated, the imports to India, being for 
the most part of small bulk and high value, first felt the 
advantages of this route. In 1875-76, 85 per cent of the Growth of 
imports from Europe and Eg)’pt (excluding treasure) passed 
through the Canal, but only 29 per cent of the exports 
Ihe export trade, however, has rapidly increased, showing 
that such bulky commodities as cotton, gram, oil-seeds, and 
jute now largely participate in the advantages of rapid transport 
afforded by the Canal In 1877-78, the import trade via the 
Canal amounted to 74 per cent of the total imports into 
British India, and the Canal exports to 36 per cent of the total 
exports In 1882-83, while the import trade vtA the Canal 
remained stationary at 74 per cent, the proportion of Canal 
exports had increased to 52 per cent The proportion of both 
import and export trade passing through the Suez Canal has 
increased from 45 per cent in 1877-78 to 61 per cent in 
1882-83 The Canal has reduced the length of the voyage 
from London to Calcutta by about thirty-six days The route 
round the Cape was more than 11,000 miles, and occupied 
nearly three months , that through the Canal is less than 8000 
miles, and takes from 30 to 45 days 


/Sir R Temple, when Finance Minister in 1872, drew up a Sir R. 
valuable State Paper, in which he placed in a clear light the 
various means by which the apparent excess of exports over of Indian 
imports IS liquidated His conclusions were based on special 
materials reaching from 1835 to 1871 They are therefore 
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are there ]) 1 aced to the credit of India. During the twenty 
jeirs between 1S52 and 1871, the aggregate balance of trade 
in fai our of China in her dealings ivith England amounted to 
;Ci 1 2,000,000 This amount was available to settle China’s 
equally unfavourable balance with India, and w'as in fact paid 
by China for Indian opium, as certainly as if the opium had 
been sent to China vta England It is evident, therefore, that 
if the Chinese w'ere to greatly increase their imports of English 
goods, the exchanges of India might be seriously affected 

The foreign trade of India is practically monopolized by Coasting 
n\e ports, namely, Calcutta, Bombay, I^Iadras, Rangoon, and 
Kardchi , but the entire seaboard along both sides of the pen- 
insula IS thronged by native craft, w'hich do a large coasting 
business In the Gulfs of Kachchh (Cutch) and Cambay, on 
the blalabar coast, and in the southern Districts facing Ceylon, 
a large portion of the inhabitants are bom sailors, conspicuous 
alike for their daring and for their skill in navigation In 
1S73-74, which may be regarded as a normal year, the total 
number of vessels engaged in the coasting trade which cleared 
and entered was 294,374, with an aggregate of 10,379,862 
tons , the total value of both coasting exports and imports was 
;^34,S9o,445 Of the total number of vessels, 280,913, with Statistics 
4,843,668 tons, w ere natn e craft Bombay and Madras divided °ra^^ncl 
between them nearly all the native craft , while in Bengal and shipping, 
Burma, a large and increasing proportion of the coasting traffic ’ 

IS carried in Bntish steamers 

In 1877-78, the year of famine, the number of ships in- m 1878 
creased to 319,624, the tonnage to 15,732,246 tons, and 
the value to ;^67,8i4,446 By far the largest item was grain, 
of which a total of 1,137,690 tons, valued at 13 millions 
sterling, was thrown into the famme-stneken Distnets from the 
seaboard. Next m importance came raw cotton and cotton Staples of 
goods The trade in raw cotton in 1877-78 amounted to 
387,438 cwts., valued at ;^957,9oo, much of which was merely 187S 
transhipped from one port to another within the Bombay 
Presidency Cotton twist and yam in the same year amounted 
to 17,425,993 lbs , valued at ^£^965,038, of which the greater 
part was sent from Bombay to Bengal and hladras The total 
value of the exports coastwise of cotton piece-goods was 
^^^620,866, including about 24 million yards of grey goods sent 
from Bombay to Bengal and to Smd in nearly equal propor- 
tions, and about 2 million yards of coloured goods from Madras 
Stimulated by the acti\'ity of the grain trade caused by the 
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famine, the exports of gunny-bags from Calcutta coastmse rose 
to a total value of nearly ^()(>o,ooo The trade in areca 
nuts in 1877-78 amounted to nearly 44 million lbs , valued at 
over ;^5oo,ooo Burma consumes most of these, obtaining 
its supplies from Bengal, while Bombay gets considerable 
quantities from Madras, from the Konkan and Goa, and from 
Bengal Sugar (refined and unrefined) figures to the large 
amount of ;Q(^oo^ooo in 1877-78, of which the greater part 
came from Bengal The movements of treasure coastwise 
showed a total of just 5 millions sterling, being exceptionally 
augmented by the conveyance of silver to Burma in payment 
for nee supplied to Madras 

The growth and increasing importance of the coasting trade 
of India may be illustrated by a companson of the statistics 
for 1878-79, the year after the famine, when trade may be 
said to have returned to its normal condition, with those 
for 1882-83, the latest year for which full details are 
available 

In 1878-79, a total of 4080 steamers, of 3,614,349 tons, 
entered the coast ports -with cargoes, while 97,767 sailing 
vessels, of 2,151,673 tons, also entered with cargoes Total 
number of vessels with cargoes entered, 101,847, of 5 j766,o 22 
tons The number of vessels which cleared with cargoes m 
the same year, was 3981 steamers, of 3,412,546 tons, and 
84)597 sailing vessels, of 1,940,196 tons Total number of 
vessels cleared with cargoes, 88,578, of 5,352,742 tons Grand 
total of vessels entered and cleared, 190,425, of 11,118,764 
tons The steam coasting trade is almost entirely monopolized 
by Bntish or Bntish Indian vessels Of the 8061 steamers which 
entered or cleared Indian ports coastwise in 1878-79, only 46 
were foreign, while not a single one was native , average 
tonnage of each steamer, 871 tons Of the 182,364 sailing 
vessels, 177,567 were small native craft, of an average of only 
a little over 18 tons each, 2792 were foreign vessels, of an 
average burthen of 62 tons , while 2005 were British or Bntish 
Indian saihng ships, of an average of 342 tons The tot^ 
value of the pnvate coastmg trade m 1878-79 was — Imports, 
merchandise, ^^21, 978,011, and treasure, ;^3,777,852 , total, 
;^25,755,863 Exports, merchandise, ;^23, 172,328, and 
treasure, ^^2, 442, 657 , total, _;,^25,6i4,985 -• Total of pnvate 
imports and exports, merchandise, ;^4S,i5o,339, and treasure, 
^6,220,509, grand total, ^^51, 370,848 Government im- 
ports in 1878-79 compnsed — stores, ;,^436,4o7, and treasure, 
;^2,644,48 o , total, ;^3,o8o,887 The exports compnsed — ■ 
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stores, p^3i6,2o6, and treasure, 891, 763, total, ^^2, 207,969 Coasting 

Grand total Government imports and exports, 288,556 

The figures of the coasting trade for 1 88 2-83 show that In 1882- 

4780 steamers with cargoes, of 5,040,898 tons, and 

103,203 saihng vessels, of 2,070,626 tons, entered Indian 

coast ports , while 4735 steamers, of 4,925,967 tons, 

and 93,383 saihng vessels, of 1,931,639 tons, cleared dunng 

the year Total vessels entered and cleared with cargoes, 

9515 steamers, of 9,966,865 tons, 196,587 saihng vessels, 

of 4,002,265 tons, total vessels of all classes, entered 

and cleared, 206,101; tonnage, 13,969,130 Of the 9515 

coasting steamers which entered or cleared Indian ports m 

1882-83, 9439 ivere British or British Indian, and 76 foreign, 

with a total of 9,966,865 tons, or an average of 1047 

tons each Sailing vessels included — 265 British, with an 

average of 692 tons, British Indian, 3060, average 1186 

tons , foreign, 2990, average 414 tons , and native craft, 

190,271, average 17 5 tons The total value of the pnvate 

coasting trade in 1882-S3 was — Imports, merchandise, 

;^25,4I9,83i, and treasure, , total, ;^29,486,388 

Exports, merchandise, ;^24,524,24i, and treasure, £3,316,125 , 

total, ;:^27,84 o, 366 Total value of pnvate imports and exports, 

merchandise, ^^49,944,072, and treasure, £^,582,682 , grand 

total, p^S7, 326,754 This total, however, includes ;;!^5,2i7,328 

of re-imports, and ;!£^6,o35,678 of re-exports, grand total, 

^11,253,006 representing re-exports and re-imports of the 

foreign trade given m the previous section of this chapter 

The Government imports in 1882-83 comprised — stores, 

£459A^5> and treasure, ^1,882,411 , total, £2,342 396 

The exports compnsed — stores, ^^358,026, and treasure, 

^^^2,497,265, total, ^2,855,291 Grand total of Government 

imports and exports, by coasting vessels, ;!^5, 197,687 

Companng the figures for the two years, it will be seen that Com- 

the number of vessels engaged m carrvnng cargoes coastwise 

11 ^ ^ 1 , 10,7 , of the two 

increased by 15,676, and the tonnage by 2,850,366 tons, between years 

1878-79 and 1882-83 The mcrease was prmcipally in the 

steam traffic. Of the pnvate trade, imports of merchandise in 

the same period increased by ^^3, 441, 820, and of treasure by 

^^288,705, total, ;^3, 730,525 Exports of merchandise 

increased by ^£'1,351,913, and of treasure by ;,^873,468, total, 

_p^2, 225,381 Including both imports and exports, the value 

of the merchandise earned coastwise showed an increase of 

p£‘ 4,793.733> and of treasure by ^^1,162, 173, grand total 

increase of pnvate merchandise and treasure, £5,955>9°6 
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Adding the value of Government imports and exports, the 
total coast-borne trade of India increased from ^^56, 659, 404 
m 1878-79 to ;^62,524,44 i in 1882-83, or by ;£5,865,o37 

Frontier FRONTIER TRADE. — Attempts have been made to register the 

trade which crosses the long land frontier of India on the north, 
stretching from Baluchistdn to Independent Burma The re- 
turns obtained for a period of five years ending 1882-83 
show an annual trans-frontier landward trade averaging about 
9^ millions sterling, the yearly imports averaging about 5 
millions, and the exports about 4J millions sterling Of this, 
nearly one half, or 44 per cent , belongs to Burma, and between 
one-fourth and one third, or upwards of 28 per cent , to the 
Punjab and Sind Details of this import and export trans- 
frontier trade for each of the five years will be found in the 
tables on subsequent pages The figures, although perhaps not 
absolutely accurate, may be accepted as substantially correct 
Three Three mam trade routes pierce the SuMiman Mountains, 

routw'to^^ across the w'estem frontier of the Punjab and Sind These 
Afghan are — (i) the Bolan Pass, which collects the trade both of Kan- 
istan dahdr and KheMt, and debouches upon Sind at the important 
mart of Shikdrpur, whose merchants have direct dealings with 
the remote cites of Central Asia , (2) the Gomal Pass, leadmg 
from Ghazni to Dera Ismdil Khan, which is followed by the 
half-military, half-trading clan of Povindahs, who bnng their 
own caravans of camels into the heart of India , (3) the 
Khaibar Pass, from Ki.bul to Peshawar 
Value of The aggregate value of the annual trade with Afghanistan, 
nade^" previous to the late war, was estimated at i million sterling 
each way, or a total of 2 millions , but it has since decreased 
The figures for 1875-76, which, however, are stated to be 
incomplete, give the value of the imports from Afghamstin 
at _;^9i4,ooo, consisting chiefly of raw silk, dried ftuits and 
nuts, vianjit or madder and other dyes, cJiaras (an intoxi- 
cating preparation of hemp) and other drugs, wood, and 
furs, the total exports m 1875-76 were valued at ^816,000, 
chiefly cotton goods both of native and European manu- 
facture, Indian tea, indigo, and salt In 1882-83, the total 
imports from Afghdmstdn and the neighbounng hill tribes into 
Sind and the Punjab amounted to ;^S26,56o, and the exports 
to ;3^863,445, total, 1,390, 005 

Trade with The Punjab also conducts a considerable business vtd Kash- 
mir with Laddkh, Yarkand, and Kashgar, estimated at about i 
million sterhng altogether The chief marts on the side of 
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Indii arc Aninlsar nncl J.ilandlnr, from which lutcr place the 
route runs northwards past Krtngra and Pdlampur to Leh, 
where a British official lias been stationed since 1S67, in which 
\car also a fair was established at Palampur to attract the 
Yarkandf merchants Merchandise is usuall} con\c}cd across ijim’ih} 
the Hiinalajan passes on the backs of sheep and jaks , but‘'’“^‘“^’ 
Bntish enterprise has successful!} taken mules as far as Leh 
In 1S75-76, the total imports from Kashmir were \alued at 
^'{84,000, chicfl) pashmiua or shawl-wool, cliaras, raw silk, 

^old dust and sihcr ingots, and bora\ , the evports were valued 
at _^342,oco, chiefly cotton goods, food grains, metals, salt, 
tea, and indigo In 1SS2-S3, the imports from Kashmir into 
tne Punjab amounted to ^505,335, and the evports to 
^349,477 total, ^854,812 The whole trans frontier land- 
ward trade of the Punjab in iSS2-S3v\as — imports, ;i^98i,i67, 
and exports, ^1,083,920 , grand total, ;:^2,o65,o87 

Parthcr cast, the Independent State of Nepal cuts off direct «iih 
intercourse with Tibet for a total length of nearlj 700 miles, 
bordering the North-Western Provanccs, Oudh, and Behar 
Little trade is allowed to filter through Nepdl, to and from 
Tibet (amounting in value in 18S2-83 tO;£'S2,5i9 for both 
imports and exports; vet a verj large traffic is ever) where 
carried on along the frontier betveen the Nepalis and Bntish 
subjects. Ihe Nepal Government levies transit duties im- 
partial!) on all commodities , but it is asserted that their 
fiscal tanff IS not intended to be protective, and does not in 
fact operate as such Iilarkets are held at countless vallages Fronuer 
along the boundarv, for the exchange of rural produce and 
articles of dail) consumption and man) cart tracks cross the 
line from our side, to lose themselves in the Nepal (ardi The 
pnncipal trade route is that which starts from Patnd, and pro- 
ceeds nearly due north through Champdran Distnct to the 
capital of Khatmandu , but even this is not passable through- 
out for wheeled traffic. From Khatmandu, tw o routes branch Xepal 
off over the central range of the Himalajas, which 
ultimately come down into the valley of the Tsanpu, or great 

river of Tibet 

In 1 87 7-78, the registered trade with Nepdl (which 2Cepal 
IS doubtless below the truth) amounted to a total 
^j^587,ooo, of which more than two-thirds was conducted by 
Bengal The imports from Nepdl were valued at ^1,054,000, 
the principal items being food-grains and oil-seeds, cattle, 
timber, and horns. Other articles of import which do not figure 
prominently m the returns are musk, borax, chireta, madder. 
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Trade with cardamoms, chaurts or yak-tails, ginger, balchar or scented 
grass, furs, and hawks The Indian exports to Nepdl in 
1877-78 were valued at ;;^633,ooo, chiefly European and native 
piece-goods (of cotton, wool, and silk), salt, metals, raw cotton, 
sugar, and spices To these may be added the miscellaneous 
articles which may be usually found in a pedlar’s pack In 
1882-83, the total imports from Nepdl into the North-Western 
Provinces, Oudh, and Bengal amounted to ;!^i,378,i75, and 
the exports from British India to ^^855, 346, grand total, 
;^2,233,52i The trade with Sikkim and Bhutdn is at 
present too insignificant to require notice, although it is 
possible that our future entry into Tibet may he through 
these States 

A certain amount of traffic is conducted with the hill tribes 
on the north-east frontier, who almost surround the Province 
of Assam from Bhutdn to Manipur According to the returns 
for 1877-78, the total frontier trade of Assam amounts to 
about 00,000 a year In 1882-83 amounted to 15,206, 
;i{^83,3i 8 being imports, and ^^31,888 exports It consists 
chiefly of the bartering of nee, cotton cloth, salt, and metals, 
for the raw cotton grown by the hill tribes, and for the 
caoutchouc, lac, beeswax, and other jungle produce which 
they collect 

The trade with Independent Burma has a special character, 
and It has for some years past been subject to a fairly accurate 
system of registration The mam route is by the Irawadi nver, 
which IS navigable by large steamers The trade on the Sittang 
(Tsit-taung) is chiefly confined to the import of timber Regis- 
tration IS also attempted at six land stations The total trade 
in 1877-78 was valued at ;,^3,426,ooo, almost equally divided 
between exports and imports The principal imports from 
Independent Burma into Bntish Burma were timber 
(;^2 1 3,000), raw cotton (;,^i63,ooo), sesamum oil (;i(^i30,ooo), 
manufactured silk (^^107, 000), jaggery sugar (;^98,ooo), cattle 
(p^88,ooo) and ponies (;;^2o,ooo), cotton goods woven 
from European yarn (^^46,000), earth-oil (^£'65,000), and 
cutch (^41,000) Many of these articles are liable to 
be declared royal monopolies (although these monopolies 
were abolished in 1882), and consequently the figures 
fluctuate greatly year by year Other imports of interest, 
though of smaller value, are pickled tea (;^i 9,000) andjadc 
(p^i 8,000) 

The exports from Bntish to Independent Burma in 1877, were 
rice (;i^^435,ooo), cotton piece-goods (;£'207,ooo) and cotton 
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Iwist and \arn (TjSS,ooo), manufactured silk (;/^i 73,000), 
/%*,;-// or <=altcd fisli (^159,000), raw silk (^84,000), noollcn 
goods (^43 000), salt (/^33,ooo), etc. Many of these goods 
were fonnerl) the subjects of ro)il monopoly, or they com- 
5>etcd with the products of manufactories started bj the ting 
at Mandala\ Salt is exempted from the ordinary customs 
duties at Kangoon, and pajs onlj a transit dutj of i per cent 
if declared for Independent Burma,’ 

Tull details of the import and export trade between British 
Burma and Independent Burma and the Shan States for 
1SS2-S3 are not a\ailablc As regards totals, the imports 
amounted to ,:^2,504,i35 m \alue, and the exports to 
^-£■1,752,299 total, ^4,256,434 

Tnc trade between British Burma and Siam vas estimated 
in 1S77-7S at the total mlue of 26,000, being ^69,000 
for imports from Siam, and /^57,ooo for exports. In 1882-83, 
the trade belv ecn British Burma and Siam amounted to — 
imports from Siam, ;£’4o, 349, and e-'jjoris, ;;Ci4i,<)s8, total, 
2^^182 307 

The follovang tables exhibit the total trans-frontier land trade 
of Iraia (i) with the oifferent border countries and tnbes, and 
(2) tne c'wcnt to wnich 1: is paitiapatcd in the neignbounng 
B-iosh Pronnccs — 


1 ndc will) 
U]))icr 
Uiirnn, 
1877-7S 


Bunnt 

tr-i'k, 

1882-83 


Siam 

trad'. 
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Trans-Frontier Landward Trade of Indta — [conUmted) 


Ixro 

Landward Exports from India. 

1878-79 

1879-80 

1880-81 

1881-82 

1882 83 

ArghinistAn and neighbour- 
ing tracts and hill tnbes 
Kashmir, 

LadAkh, 

Tibet. 

Nepdl 

Sikkim and BhutAn 

N E. States beyond the Ben- 
gal and Assam Frontier, 
Independent Burma and 
Shan tnbes 

Siam 

£ 

897715 

255545 

8 817 
14 861 
803,361 
17 166 

17.935 

1,868 092 
86 067 

£ 

1.184,695 

282,426 

15 729 

20 139 
859.358 
34 576 

15.657 

1,813 666 
66 386 

£ 

1.312,677 

384934 

31-177 

18 214 

923 724 

28,513 

27,676 

1,848 819 
109,730 

£ 

1,239,725 
359 193 

33,860 
21 973 
869,720 
21,508 

21,990 

1,613 981 

150.415 

£ 

863 445 

349477 

32 228 

24.197 
855 346 
24 973 

27,213 

1,752,299 

141.958 

Total Exports, 

3 971 559 

4 292 632 

4,685 464 

4.334.365 

4,071,136 

Grand Total Imports 

AND EVPORTS 

8 871 554 

9 210,270 

9,789,044 

9 059,768 

9.249 773 


Trans-Frontier Landward Trade of India for the British 
Border Provinces for the Five Years 1878-79 to 1882-83 


Landward Imports into India 


j£8i 8 j 

L 

130 248 
912 813 
633,664 
827 376 
70990 
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Punitb 
\ W ProMnccs and Oudli, 
Bengal 
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Total Imports 


1879-Bo 

i88o-8t 

£ 

251 558 

820 591 
531 595 
961,140 
50542 

2 302,212 

£ 

117 475 

1,071,329 

615.507 
I 075 853 
55.234 
2,223 977 
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9 8 


I no 
lArnjab, 

I \ \V Protince 
I Bengal 
, As'am 
B ili,h Burma 


Oi \ I) Tot\i IstraxTs 
\ rirKPOra-. 


215 23s 

403 212 

226,670 

049 963 

I 080 940 

1.403 449 

203 343 

296 

339 146 

628 587 

614 146 

629 246 

20 272 

17.515 

28,404 

1.954 159 

1,880 052 

1.958.549 

3 971 559 

4 292 632 

4 683 464 

E E71 534 

9 2x0 270 

98), 839 
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The internal trade of India greatly exceeds her foreign Internal 
commerce , but it is impossible to estimate its amount On 
the one hand, there is the wholesale business, connected with " 
the foreign commerce, m all its stages — the collection of 
agricultural produce from a hundred thousand villages, its 
accumulation at a few great central marts, and its despatch to 
the seaboard The sea-imports and manufactured articles are 
distributed by the same channels, but m the reverse direction 
On the other hand, there is the interchange of commodities 
of native growth and manufacture, sometimes between neigh- 
bouring Districts, but also between distant Provinces With 
unimportant exceptions, free trade is the rule throughout the 
vast peninsula of India, by land as well as by sea The 
Hindus possess a natural genius for commerce, as is shoii n 
by the daring with which they have penetrated into the heart 
of Central Asia, and to the east coast of Africa Among the 
benefits which British rule has conferred upon them, is the 
removal of the internal duties and other restraints which 
native despotism had imposed upon trading energies 

Broadly speaking, the greater part of the internal trade Internal 
remains in the hands of the natives Europeans control the 
shipping business, and have a share m the collection of some hands 
of the more valuable staples of export, such as cotton, jute, 
oil seeds, and wheat But the work of distribution, and the 
adaptation of the supply to the demand of the consumer, 
naturally fall to those who are best acquainted with native 
wants Even m the Presidency towns, most of the retail shops 
are owned by natives 

The Vaisya, or trading caste of Manu, has now scarcely Trading 
a separate existence , but its place is occupied by ofishoots 
and well - marked classes On the western coast the 
Parsfs, by the boldness and extent of their operations, tread 
close upon the heels of the great English houses In 
the mtenor of the Bombay Presidency, business is mainly 
divided between two classes, the Bamyis of Gujarit and the 
Mdrw^ris from Rajputana Each of these profess a peculiar 
form of rehgion, the former bemg Vishnmtes of the Vallabha- 
chdiya sect, the latter Jains In the Deccan, their place is m 
taken by Lingdj ats from the south, who again follow their 
own form of Hinduism, which is a species of Siva-worship 
Throughout ^Mysore, and m the north of ^Madras, Lingdjats 
are also found, but along the eastern seaboard the predommating 
classes of traders are the castes named Chetties and Komatis 
j\Iany of these trading castes still claim Vaisj a descent. 
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In Bengal, however, many of the upper classes of SUdras 
have devoted themselves to wholesale trade, although here 
also the Jain INIdrw.irfs from Rdjputana and the North-West 
occupy the front rank Their head quarters arc in Murshiddbdd 
District, and Jam Marw'dris are found throughout the \alley of 
the Brahmaputra, as far up as the unexplored frontier of China 
They penetrate everywhere among the wild tribes, and it is 
said that the nati\cs of the Khdsi Hills arc the only hillmcn 
•who do their own business of bu>ing and selling In the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh, the traders arc gencncally 
called Baniyds , and m the Punjab are found the Khatns 
(Kshattriyas), who have perhaps the best title of any to regard 
themselves as descendants of the original Vaisjas 

According to the general Census of 1S72, the total number 
of persons throughout British India connected with commerce 
and trade was 3,224,000, or 5 2 per cent of the total 
adult males In 1881, throughout British and Feudatory 
India, 3,232,120 adult males were returned as engaged m 
commerce and trade, or 3 87 per cent of the total male popu- 
lation engaged in some specific occupation 

The local trade of India is conducted m the permanent 
hazdrs of the great towns, at weekly markets in the rural 
villages, at annual gatherings held for religious purposes, or by 
means of travelling brokers and agents The cultivator him- 
self, who is the chief producer and also the chief customer, 
knows little of large cities, and expects the dealer to come 
to his own door Each village has at least one resident trader, 
who usually combines in his own person the functions of 
money-lender, gram merchant, and cloth-seller The simple 
system of rural economy is entirely based upon the deahngs 
of this man, whom it is sometimes the fashion to decry as a 
usurer, but who is often the one thrifty person among an 
improvident population If his rate of interest is high, it is 
only proportionate to the nsks of his business If he some- 
times makes a merciless use of his legal position, the fault 
rests rather with the inflexible rules of our courts, which enable 
him to push the cultivators to extremes not allowed under 
native rule Abolish the money-lender, and the general body 
of cultivators would have nothing to depend upon but the 
harvest of the single year The money-lender deals chiefly m 
gram and m specie 

In those Distncts where the staples of export are largely 
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grown, the cullnitors commonly sell their crops to tra\elhng Travelling 
brokers, who re-bell to larger dealers, and so on until the 
commodities reach the hands of the agents of the great ship- 
ping houses llie wholesale trade thus rests ultimately w’lth a 
comparatnelv small number of persons, who lia\e agencies, or 
rather corresponding firms, at the central marts 

Buying and selling, in their aspects most characteristic of Religious 
India, arc to be seen not in the large cities, nor even at the 
weekly markets, but at the fairs which are held penodically at 
certain spots in most Districts Religion is always the original 
cause of these gatherings or mdds, at some of w'hich nothing 
IS done be}ond bathing in the mer, or performing pious 
ceremonies But in the majonty of cases, religion merely 
supplies the opportunit) for secular business Crowds of 
petty traders attend, bringing the medley of articles which can 
be packed into a pedlar’s wallet , and the neighbounng villagers 
look forward to the occasion, to satisfy alike their curiosity 
and their household wants. 

The improiement in means of communication, bj the con- Increase of 
struction of raibvays and metalled roads, has directly developed 
internal no less than foreign trade Facilities for rapid 
carriage tend to equalize prices not onlj over large areas of 
countT}', but also ov'er long periods of time. As w heeled carts 
supersede pack-bullocks, and as railroads supersede carts, the 
whole of India v\all gradually become one country for the 
purposes of food supply It is by this means alone that a 
guarantee can be provided against the ravages of famine 
The vicissitudes of a tropical climate wall always cause local The chief 
failures of the harvest, whether by drought or by flood, which 
science indeed may learn to foresee, but which no practicable famine, 
schemes of irngation or embankment can altogether avert 
But India, as a whole, has never )et been unable in any single 
year to yield sufficient food for her population The real 
problem of famine is a problem of distribution 

In former times, the inhabitants of one Distnct might be How trade 
penshmg of starv'ation, while plenty reigned in a I^istnct 
but loo miles distant In 1866, the people of Onssa were 
decimated, not so much by drought or by inundation, as by the 
impossibility of transport. In 1877, the distress in Madras 
was alleviated by the importation of nearly one mflhon tons 
of gram, all of which was carried inland by tw'O lines of rail 
in twelve months Supplies were drawn, not only from the 
seaboard of Bengal and Burma, but from the most remote 

2 p 
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Provinces In the year 1877-78, the Central Provinces 
exported grain to the amount of more than 300,000 tons, 
and the Punjab to the amount of 400,000 tons, all of which 
were conveyed south by rail Trade has never known such a 
stimulus as was afforded on this occasion, when the carrj'ing 
power proved barely equal to the strain If the famine had 
happened before the openmg of the railway, it would have 
resulted in a loss of life without parallel even in the annals of 
India. 

But the utility of local trade is not to be judged of only at 
such a cnsis In normal seasons, it tends alike to regulate 
prices and to promote a higher standard of comfort Withm 
the last twenty-five years, the cultivators have learnt for the 
first time the real value of their produce In the old dajs, 
little was grown beyond gram crops for the year’s food The 
slightest failure meant local distress , w'hile a bumper harvest 
so depreciated the value of gram, that part of the crops was 
often left unreaped to rot in the fields In 1780 and 1781, a 
suspension of revenue had to be granted to the District of 
Sylhet, because the harvest was so bountiful that it would not 
pay the cost of carriage to market, and consequently the 
farmers had no means of obtaining money Even so late as 
1873, the Collector of Rangpur reported that ‘ the yield of nee 
was considered too good by the rdyats, as pnces were thereby 
kept doivn ’ The extended cultivation of staples for export, 
such as cotton, jute, and oil-seeds, together with the substitu- 
tion of more valuable crops for the infenor grains, is now 
modifying the entire system of Indian agriculture Land is not 
bemg withdrawn from food crops to any appreciable extent, 
but the idyat is everywhere learning to cultivate high-priced 
subsidiary crops which will help to pay his rent 

It IS impossible to express in figures the precise extent of 
the internal trade of India. But the following statistics will 
serve m some measure to show both its recent development 
and its actual amount They are based upon the registration 
returns which were collected in certain Provinces Owing to 
changes m the system of registration, it is not safe to institute 
general comparison between different years Inter-provincial 
trade statistics are now chiefly confined to raihvay returns and 
the traffic passing through certain registration centres 

In 1863-64, the external trade of the Central Provinces, 
both export and import, was estimated to amount to 102,000 
tons, valued at .5^3,909,000 By 1868-69, after the opening 
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of ihc Jnlnlpur Rail\\a\, it had increased to 209,000 ton";, 

^ahtcd al;:^6,795,ooo In 1S77-7S, the jear of the famine in 
Southern India, the rorrespondm" figures ucrc 635,000 tons, 
and 373,000, showing an increase in 14 jears of more 
than si\ fold in quantilj, and considcrabl) more than two fold 
in \aluc 'I Ik. comparalneh small increase in \ahic is partly 
to be attributed to the exclusion of opium, which mcrcl} passes 
through in transit from Malwl In 1SS2-S3, the total 
cMcrnal trade of the Central Protinces, imjiorts and exports, 
as represented b\ the railwa) borne traffic to stations outside 
the Chief Commissioncrship, and the registered trade with 
adjoining Xatnc Slates, was returned at o\er 650,00010115, 
xalued at ^8,451,047 

In iS74-75,the total external trade of the Punjab amounted Punjab 
to about 600,000 tons, \alucd (but probablj o\ enabled) at 
about ;^i6,ooo,ooo By 1877-78 it had increased to nearly 
900,000 tons, xalucd at ^^17,500,000 In 1882-83, the ex- 
ternal trade of the Punjab trans frontier, railwaj borne, and 
boat traffic, was returned at nearly three quarters of a million 
tons, of the \aluc of 133 millions '1 hese figures show- a 
decrease in 18S2-S3, as conqiarcd with 1S77-7S, of more than 
one sixth both in weight and xaliie The liigh figures of 
1877-78 are, howexer, accounted for b) the famines in Kash- 
mir and South India, in consequence of which there were 
abnormally large exports of wheat and other grams from the 
Punjab in both directions 

The total trade of Bchar in 1877-78 was xalucd at Bchnr 
;^i 6,000,000 In 18S2-83, the registered figures show that 

the East Indian Railway carried a total merchandise x’alucd 
at over ^19,000,000, to and from the ‘ Behar block’ But 
perhaps the significance of such enormous totals xvill become 
plainer if we take the case of a single mart, Patnd, which mav^ 
claim to be considered one of the most important centres of 
inland traffic m the world Favourably situated on the Ganges, 
near the confluence of the Son (Soane) and the Gogra, where 
the pnncipal trade route branches off to Nepdl, it has become 
a great changing station for the transfer of goods from nver to 
rail 

In 1876-77, the imports and exports of Patnd city (ex- Trade of 
eluding the Government monopoly of opium, and probably P|tnd, 
omitting a good deal besides) were officially registered to a 
value of 7^ millions sterling Many articles are included 
twice over as exported and imported, but the imports alone 
amounted to more than 4 millions Among the principal 
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Items on one side or the other may be mentioned — 
European piece-goods, ;;^i,2i7,ooo , indigo, ^^789,000, oil- 
seeds, j^S57,ooo, salt, ^^389, 000, sugar, ;,^274,ooo, food 
grams, ;^258,ooo , hides, ^^185,000 , saltpetre, ^^156, 000 
In 1882-83, the East Indian Railway returns alone show a 
total import and export trade for Ratn^ (excluding opium) 
amounting to over 5J milhons sterhng, nearly 2^ millions 
being imports and over 2f milhons exports As regards the 
river and road trade of Patnd city, no recent statistics are 
available, as registration has there been abandoned for some 
years past 

Another example of the growth of local trade is exhibited 
at Dongargion, as descnbed in the ReJ>of f on the Trade and 
Resources of the Central Provinces, — a model of what such a 
report should be Dongargdon now forms the principal 
market for gram on the fertile plateau of Chhatfsgarh, 
which is perhaps destined to become a regular source of 
wheat supply to England Thirty years ago, it was a petty 
hamlet of about 20 houses, buned in wild jungle, and only 
distinguished from the neighbouring villages by a weekly 
b&zdr held on Sunday In 1862, the enterprising agent of 
a Ndgpur firm of native merchants settled here, and began 
to make purchases of gram The number of houses has now 
risen to about 2000, of which the majority are tiled Dongar- 
gdon had a resident population in 1881 of 5543 In the busy 
season, the concourse daily present in the bdzdr is estimated 
at 100,000, with 13,000 carts and 40,000 bullocks and 
buffaloes Buyers come from as far west as Bombay, while 
the gram of all the adjoming Districts is brought here for 
sale 

A third example of the varying methods of Indian trade 
may be found m the annual fair held at Kdrdgold m Pumiah 
This fair dates from the beginning of the present century, 
although Its site has changed from time to time It lasts for 
about ten days m the month of February Dunng that season 
a little town of shops, constructed of bamboos and matting, 
nses on the sandy plain that stretches between the village and 
the bank of the Ganges The business is entirely of a retail 
character, the local staples of gram, jute, and tobacco being 
conspicuously absent But every article of necessity or luxury 
for a native houseliold is to be bought Cloth of all kinds, 
from thick English woollens to fine Dacca muslins , iron- 
mongery and furniture from Monghyr, boots, shawls, silks, 
and brocades from the cities of the North-West, hand-mills, 
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cum '^tonc';, nnd he ornaruents from the lulls of Chutia 
N.i^pur, knnes, jaks’ tails, jionics, musk, and other drugb, 
brought down b} the Neplhs, miscellaneous ware from 
Lnghnd, such as umbrellas, matches, soil), paper, candles, 
buttons, etc, — all find a ready sak In 1S76, the attend- 
ance was estimated at p,ooo, and in iSSi at 30,000 persons , 
and the fees upon shops Icticd b) the landowner realized 
^150 Such fairs arc alw a} s protected by a special body of 
police, and the European official m charge of the District or 
Sub dnision is usuallj present 
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India may be truly described as an agricultural rather tlnn 
a manufactunng country, yet it must not be inferred that 
she IS destitute of the arts of civilised life She has no 
swarming hives of industry to compare with the factor) 
centres of Lancashire , nor any large mining population 
But m all manufactures requiring manual dexterity and 
artistic taste, India may challenge comparison wnth Europe 
m the last century, in many of them, with England at the 
present day The rival kingdoms into which the countr)' 
was formerly divided, gave birth to numerous arts of lu\ur) 
When the first European traders reached the coast of India 
in the 1 6th century, they found a civilisation both among 
‘ Moors ’ and ‘ Gentoos ’ at least as highly advanced as their 
own In architecture, in fabrics of cotton and silk, in gold- 
smith's work and jewellery, the people of India were then 
unsurpassed 

But while the East has stood still, as regards manufac- 
tures on a great scale, the West has advanced by gigantic 
strides without a parallel in the history of human progress 
On the one hand, the downfall of the native courts deprived 
the skilled workman of his chief market, while on the 
other, the English capitalist has enlisted in his service forces 
of nature against which the village artisans m vain try 
to compete The tide of circumstance has compelled the 
Indian weaver to exchange his loom for the plough, and has 
crushed many of the minor handicrafts 

Some consolation can be found in the establishment, within 
the past few years, of mills fitted out by English capital with 
English machinery A living portion of our own industrial 
activity has been transplanted to Indian soil Manchester is 
growing up in mimature at Bombay, and Dundee at Calcutta 
The time may yet come when India shall again clothe her 
people with her own cotton , she already supplies sacks from 
her jute for the commerce of the w’orld 
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Historical!} the most interesting, and still the most im- 
portant in the aggregate, of all Indian industnes are the 
simple crafts in c\er} rural hamlcL Theweaaer, the potter, 
the blacksmith, the brnner, the oil presser, are members of a 
communiu, as •well as inheritors of a family occupation On 
the one hand, thc\ ha\e a secure market for their wares , and 
on the other, their cmplo}Crs ha\c a guarantee that their trades 
shall be'i^cll learned The stage of civilisation belou these 
valbge industries is represented bv the hill tnbes, where the 
weaving of clothes is done h} the women of the family An 
advanced stage niav he found in those villages or towns which 
po-sess a little colonv of weavers or braaiers noted for some 
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cottons may still hold their ot\Ti against the world But in 
the matter of cheapness, they have been unable to face the 
competition of Manchester Many circumstances conspired 
to injure the Indian industry' In the last century, England 
excluded Indian cotton fabrics, not by fiscal duties, but bv 
absolute prohibition A change of fashion in the West 
Indies, on the abolition of slavery, took away the best 
customer left to India Then came cheapness of production 
m Lancashire, due to improvements in machinery Lastly, 
the high price of raw cotton during the American War, how- 
ever beneficial to the cultivators, fairly broke down the local 
w'eaving trade in the cotton-growing tracts Above all, the 
necessity under which England lies to export something to 
India to pay for her multifarious imports, has permanently given 
an artificial character of inflation to this branch of business 
Despite all these considerations, hand -loom weaving still 
holds Its own with varying success in different parts of the 
country Regarded as a trade, it has become unremunerativ e 
Little IS made for export, and the finer fabrics generally are dyang 
out The far-famed muslins of Dacca and of Amf are now w ell- 
nigh lost specialities But as a village industry, weaving is still 
earned on every'wliere, though it cannot be said to flourish 
If Manchester piece-goods are cheaper, native piece-goods are 
universally recognised as more durable Comparative statistics 
are not available, but it may be roughly estimated that 
about three-fifths of the cotton cloth used is woven in the 
country from native thread or from imported tw 1st 

In 1870, the Madras Board of Revenue published a valu- 
able report on hand-loom weaving, from which the follow'ing 
figures are taken The total number of looms at work in 
that Presidency, with its then population of 31 millions, w'as 
returned at 279,220, of which 220,015 were in villages and 
59,205 in towns, showing a considerable increase upon the 
corresponding number in i86t, when the mohartarfa, or 
assessed tax upon looms, w'as abolished The total estimated 
consumption of twist m 1870 was 31,422,712 lbs , being at the 
rate of 1 1 2 lbs per loom Of this amount, about one tliird 
was imported twist, and the remainder country-made The 
total value of the cotton goods woven was returned in 1870 
at Zs millions sterling, or los. per loom, but this was 

believed to be much under the truth 

The export of country-made cotton cloth from Madras in the 
same year, 1870, was about^22o,ooo By 1882-83, the export 
of country-made cloth from Madras had dvnndled to ;^45)r9^ 
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In the Central Provinces, where hand-loom •\\ea\ang stiU m Central 
flounshes, and v here the statistics are more trustworthy than 
in some other parts of India, the number of looms m 1877-78 
ivas returned at *87,588, employing 145,896 weavers, with an 
annual out-turn valued at ^^828, 000 In 1882-83, there were 
in the Central Provinces three large cotton mills at work, besides 
143,801 looms, giving employment to 164,273 workmen, with 
an out-turn valued at ;^858,2i9 In 1S78-79, the export of 
Indian piece goods from the Central Provinces was valued at 
;^i 62,642 In 1882-83, It was valued at ^£^147, 773 

As regards Bengal, hand-loom weaving is generally on the m Bengal , 
decline The average consumption of piece-goods throughout 
the Province is estimated at about 5s per head, and the 
returns of registered trade show that European piece-goods are 
distnbuted from Calcutta at the rate of about 2s 5d per head 
In Midnapur, Nadiyd, and Bardwan, the native weavers still 
hold their own, as appears from the large imports of European 
twist, but in the eastern Distncts, which have to balance 
their large exports of jute, nee, and oil-seeds, the imports of 
European cloth rise to 2s 7d per head 

No part of India has more cruelly felt the English com- m Bom- 
petition than Bombay But in Bombay, the introduction ofW 
steam machinery is already begmmng to restore the work to 
native hands Twist from the Bombay mills is now generally 
used by the hand-loom weavers of the Presidency, and is 
largely exported to China. But it is in the finer fabrics 
produced for export that the Bombay Districts have suffered 
most Taking Surat alone, the export by sea of piece goods 
at the beginning of the century was valued at ;^36o,ooo a 
year By 1845, the value had dropped to ^67,000, nsmg 
again tOpCi34,ooo in 1859, but m 1874, it was only ;!^6332 

It IS impossible to enumerate the many special fabnes which Special 
are still produced m vanous parts of the country First Indian 
among these are the far-famed muslins of Dacca, which can 
still be obtained to order, although the quality is far infenor muslins 
to what it was when Dacca was the capital of a luxunous 
Muhammadan court Most of the weavers are Hindus, and 
the high development which their industry has reached may 
be judged from the fact that they employ no fewer than 126 
distinct implements The finest muslins are w'oven plain, but 
patterns of coloured silk are afterwards embroidered on them 
by a separate class of workmen (For the decay of the Dacca 
manufactures, and the transfer of the weaving communities to 
agricultural employments, see article Dacca in 77/e Ivipertal 
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Gazetteer of India') Fine muslin is woven in small quantities 
at Sarail in the adjoming Distnct of Tipperah , and Sdntipur, 
m Nadiyd, still retains its reputation for delicate fabrics But 
with these exceptions, cotton-weaving in Bengal produces only 
coarse articles for common use 

In Madras, the fine fabncs maintain their ground better, 
although the trade is nowhere flourishing Among those 
deserving mention are the muslins of Arni, the cloth woven by 
the Nairs on the Malabar coast, the chintzes of Masulipatam, 
the fanjam or ‘120-thread’ cloth of Vizagapatam, and the blue 
salampurs of Nellore At Bangalore, the descendants of the 
old court weavers still manufacture a peculiar kind of cloth, 
printed in red and black with mythological designs In the 
Bombay Presidency, Ahmadabdd, Surat, and Broach are the 
chief centres of the manufacture of pnnted sins, for which 
Gujardt is celebrated , while Poona, Yeola, Ndsik, and Dhdrwdr 
produce the fabncs dyed in the thread, which are much worn 
by the Mardthd races Silk is often combined with cotton on 
the looms, and the more expensive articles are finished off with 
a border of silk or gold lace. Chandd and Hoshangdbdd are 
the largest weaving towns in the Central Provinces 

Silk -weaving is also a common industry everywhere, silk 
fabncs, or at least an admixture of silk with cotton, being 
universally affected as a mark of wealth Throughout British 
Burma, and also in Assam, silk is the common material of 
clothing , usually woven by the women of the household In 
Burma, the bulk of the silk is imported from China, generally 
in a raw state, but in Assam it is obtained from two or three 
vaneties of worms, which are generally fed on jungle trees, and 
may be regarded as semi-domesticated Bengal is the only 
part of India where senculture, or the reanng of the silkwomi 
proper on mulberr}', can be said to flourish The greater part 
of the silk IS wound in European filatures, and exported in the 
raw state to Europe. The native supply is either locally con- 
sumed, or sent up the Ganges to the great cities of the North- 
West A considerable quantity of raw silk, especially for 
Bombay consumption, is imported from China Tasar silk, 
from the cocoons of semi domesticated worms, does not con- 
tribute much to the supply {Vide ante, 51 1-5 14) 

As compared with cotton-weaving, the silk fabncs form a 
town rather than a village industry Silk fabrics are of two 
kinds — (i) those composed of pure silk, and (2) those with a 
cotton warp crossed by a w'oof of silk Both kinds are often 
embroidered wnth gold and silver The mixed fabncs are 
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kno\vn as masJnu or suji, the latter ^^ord meaning ‘permitted,’ 
because the strict ceremonial law Mill not allow Muhammadans 
to Vi'ear clothing of pure silk. They are extensively woven in 
the Punjab and Sind, at Agra, at Haidardbad m the Deccan, 
and at Tanjore and Tnchinopoli in Madras Pure silk fabncs 
are either of simple texture, or highly ornamented in the form 
of kuikhah or brocades The latter are a speciality of Benares, Brocades 
Murshidabad, Ahmadabdd, and Tnchinopoli Their gorgeous 
hues and texture may be inferred from the folloiving names — 
ShtlafgaJi, ‘ hunting ground chaud-tara, ‘moon and stars,’ 
mazc/iar, ‘ npples of silver , ’ vnirgala, ‘ peacock’s neck ’ 

Printed silks are noven at Surat for the wear of Pdrsf and 
Gujarathf women 

Quite recently, mills wth steam machinery have been estab- Steam silk 
lished at Bombay, which weave silk fabrics for the Burmese 
market, chiefly Ij'mgyts, iainatns, and patsocs The silk manu- 
factures exported from India consist almost entirely of the 
handkerchiefs known as bmidaiinas and corahs^ with a small 
proportion of iasar fabncs The trade, after a temporary 
period of depression, appears now to be increasing In , 

1875-76, silk manufactures to the extent of 2,468,052 yards, 
valued lit ;;i^238,ooo, were exported from India. In 1877-78, 
the ex-port of manufactured silk had decreased to 1,481,256 
yards, valued at ;^i47,ooo By 1878-79, the value of the 
trade had risen to ^^195, 897 , by 1880-81, to ;^25o,256 , and 
by 1882-83, to ^^306,928 

Embroidery has already been referred to m the two pre- Embroi 
ceding paragraphs The groundwork may be either silk, 
cotton, wool, or leather The ornament is woven m the loom, 
or sewn on afterwards with the needle The weU-known cJwga, 
which has recently come into popular use m England for 
dressing-gowns, is made of patu or camel’s hair, embroidered Camel’s 
in Kashmir, the Punjab, and Sind The still better known 
and more valuable Kashmir shawl, made either m Kashmir Kashmir 
itself or at Ludhidna, and a few other toivns of the Punjab, is 
composed of pashimna, or the soft wool of the so-called shaw 1- 
goat, which is a native of the Himilayan plateaux Musim 
IS embroidered with silk and gold thread at Dacca, Patnd, and 
Delhi Sind and Cutch (Kachchh) have special embroideries of 
coloured silk and gold Leather-work is embroidered in Gujardt Leather- 
(Guzerat) In some of the histoncal capitals of the Deccan, such 
as Gulbargah and Aurangdbdd, velvet {jnakhmal) is gorgeously Velvet 
embroidered with gold, to make canopies, umbrellas, and 
housings for elephants and horses, for use on State occasions 
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Not only the goldsmith, but also the jeweller lends his aid 
to Indian embroidery A chadar, or shawl made by order of a 
late Gfiekwdr of Baroda, is thus described by Sir G Birdwood 
‘ It was composed entirely of inwrought pearls and precious 
stones, disposed m an arabesque fashion, and is said to have 
cost a kror of rupees (say i million sterling) Although the 
richest stones were worked m it, the effect was most har- 
monious When spread out m the sun, it seemed suffused 
with an iridescent bloom, as grateful to the eye as ivere the 
exquisite forms of its arabesques ’ 

Carpets and rugs may be classified into those made of 
cotton and those made of wool The former, called satranjis 
and dans^ are made chiefly in Bengal and Northern India, 
and appear to be an indigenous industry They are usually 
white, striped with blue, red, or chocolate, and sometimes 
ornamented with squares and diamonds The woollen or 
pile carpets, known as kalin and kaltcha, are those which 
have recently attained so much popularity m England, by 
reason of the low price at w'hich the out-turn of the jail 
manufactories can be placed on the market 

The pile carpet is indigenous to Persia and Tiirkistdn, 
where the best are still made The art came into India wth 
the Muhammadans ‘The foundation for the carpet is a 
warp of strong cotton or hempen threads , and the peculiarity 
of the process consists in dexterously twisting short lengths 
of coloured w'ool into each of the threads of the warp, so 
that the two ends of the tw'ist of wool stick out in front 
The projecting ends are then clipped to a uniform level, 
and the lines of work are compacted together by striking 
them with a blunt instrument’ (Birdwood) The historical 
Indian seats of the industry are Kashmir, the Punjab, and 
Sind, Agra, Mfrzapur, Jabalpur, Warangal in the Deccan, 
Malabar and Masulipatam Velvet carpets are also made at 
Benares and Murshidabdd, and silk pile carpets at Tanjore 
and Salem 

At the London Exhibition of 1851, the finest Indian rugs 
came from Warangal, the ancient capital of the Andhra dynasty, 
about 80 miles east of Haidaribdd Their charactenstic 
feature was the exceedingly numerous count of the stitches, 
about 12,000 to the square foot ‘They were also perfectly 
harmonious in colour, and the only examples m which silk was 
used w'lth an entirely satisfactory effect’ (Birdw'ood) The 
price w’as not less than ;^io per square yard The common 
rugs, produced m enormous quantities from the jails at Lahore, 
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Jabilpur, Mi'rz.ipur, Tlcnarcs, nncl Hangalorc, sell in Isni'.hnd 
nl ;s 6d each 

Gold and sihcr, and jeucls, both from their roloiir and (hen t.ol.I 
intrinsic mIuc, ln\c always been the fiNoiirile initirnl <’•1' 

Oriental orinmenl E\cn the hill tribes of Central Iiidi.i and jiywiluj. 
the Himah\as show’ skill in hammering siKer into brooi lu s, 
annkls, and necklets Imitation of knotted gr.iss and of ((ill v.ntl 
lea\C'' seems to be the origin of the simple ,t and mot 
common form of gold ornament, the early sperimnv, ronsi' t 
ing of thick gold wire twisted into bracelets, etr A seiond 
arrhaic tjpc of decoration is to be found in the r liojiped j'old 
jeweller} of Gujaril (Gti7cr.-ft) 7 his is made of gold lump., 
either solid O’- hollow, in the form of cube- and of lahedron/, Cuh' 
strung together on red sill Of artistir jevcllcr’s work, tin 
best knowTi examples are those from 'J ridnnopoli, Cntt-K I , 
and Kashmir 

Tliroughout Southern India, the fa\minle d' agn is lint 
1 no ’ n as in which the omamentalion c/jn i t . of figur' , 

of Hindu gods m high relief, either beaten out from ih*' / i;r' 
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woof of thin silk or cotton A third kind of metallic orna- 
mentation IS practised at Jaipur m Rajputana and Haidarahad 
in the Deccan, by printing mushns with patterns of gold and 
silver leaf 

Precious stones are lavishly used by Indian jewellers, who 
care less for their purity and commercial value than for the 
general effect produced by a blaze of splendour ‘ But 
nothmg can exceed the skill, artistic feeling, and effectiveness 
■with which gems are used in India both in jewellery proper 
and in the jewelled decoration of arms and jade’ (Burdwood) 
The general character may be learned from the following descnp- 
tion of a hair-comb in the Pnnce of Wales’ collection, made at 
Jaipur ‘The setting is of emerald and ruby Jaipur enamel on 
gold, surmounted by a curved row of large pearls, all on a 
level, each tipped with a green glass bead Below is a row of 
small bnlliants, set among the elegantly designed green and 
red enamelled gold leaves which support the pearls Then a 
row of small pearls, -with an enamelled scroll-work set ivith 
bnlliants between it and a third row of pearls , below which 
comes a continuous row of mmute brilliants formmg the lower 
edge of the comb, just above the gold prongs ’ 

The chief duty of the village smith is, of course, to make 
the agncultural implements for his fellon-viUagers But in 
many towns in India, chiefly the sites of former capitals, iron- 
work still attains a high degree of artistic excellence The 
manufacture of arms, •u^hether for offence or defence, must 
always be an honourable industry , and m India it attained a 
high pitch of excellence, ivhich is not yet forgotten The 
magnetic iron-ore, found commonly in the form of sand, 
yields a charcoal steel which is not surpassed by any in the 
world The blade of the Indian iahvdrox sword is sometimes 
marvellously watered, and engraved with date and name , 
sometimes sculptured in half-relief -with hunting scenes , some- 
times shaped aloVig the edge with teeth or notches hke a saw 
Ivlatchlocks and other fire-arms are made at several towns m 
the Punjab and Sind, at Monghyr in Bengal, and at Viziand- 
garam in Madras 

Cham armour, fine as lacework, and said to be of Persian 
denvation, is still manufactured in Kashmir, Rdjput^na, and 
Cutch (Kachchh) Ahmadnagar in Bombay is famous for its 
spear-heads Both fire-arms and swords are often damascened 
in gold, and covered with precious stones In fact, the charac- 
tenstic of Indian arms, as opposed to those of other Onental 
countncs, is the elaborate goldwork hammered or cut upon 
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them, and the unspanng use of gems Damascening on iron Dama 
and steel, knoiim as htft, is chiefly practised m Kashmir, and 
at Gujrdt and Sialkot in the Punjab The process consists 
of encrusting gold upon the surface of the harder metal 
Damascening in silver, vhich is chiefly done upon bronze, is 
known as htdmi vork, from the ruined capital of Bidar m the 
Nizdm’s Dominions, where it is still chiefly carried on 

The village brazier, like the village smith, manufactures the Brass and 
necessary' vessels for domestic use Chief among these vessels 
IS the lota, or globular bovl, unnersally used in ceremonial 
ablutions The form of the lota, and even the style of oma- The lota 
mentation, has been handed down unaltered from the earliest 
times A lota now in the India Museum, which was disinterred 
from a Buddhist cell in Kulu, and must be at least fifteen 
centunes old, represents Pnnce Siddharfha gomg on a high 
procession. Benares enjoys the first reputation in northern Benares 
India for vork in brass and copper, producing not only''^*^^ 

1 essels for domestic and ceremonial use, but also images and 
religious emblems. In the south, Madura and Tanjore hare a 
similar fame , and in the west, Ahmaddbdd, Poona, and X^ik 
At Bomba\ itself, large quantities of imported copper are 
wrought up b) native braziers 

The temple bells of India are well known for the depth and 
punt} of their note In many localities the braziers have a 
speciahty, either for a peculiar alloy or for a particular process 
of ornamentation Siher is sometimes mized with the brass, 
and m rarer cases gold Bidari work, or the damascen.ng of Bidan 
silver upon bronze, has already been alluded to In this case, 
the metal ground is said to be an amalgam of copper lead. 
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The native braziers are almost compelled to degrade their in- 
dustry, when they find that the most vulgar patterns, deeply 
but hastily carved, command a ready sale, while their old 
faithful work can scarcely find an English customer, at the 
price necessary for production 

Next to the loom of the weaver, the potter’s wheel is the 
characteristic emblem of an ancient civilisation From time 
immemorial, the potter has formed an essential member of 
the Hindu village community Pottery is made m almost 
every village, from the small vessels required m cooking to 
the large jars for stonng grain, and the earthenw-are floats used 
to ferry persons across a swollen stream But although the 
industry is universal, it has m few Provinces risen to the 
dignity of a fine art. Perfection has been reached neither 
in the substance, as in the porcelain of China, nor in the 
ornamentation, as in ancient Greece The clay m many 
places works up well, but the product remains mere earthen- 
ware, and rarely receives a high finish 

In Sind and the Southern Punjab the potter’s craft has 
nsen to a high art, and here the industry is said to have 
been introduced by the Muhammadans Smd pottery is of 
two kinds, encaustic tiles and vessels for domestic use In 
both classes the colours are the same — turquoise blue, copper 
green, dark purple or golden brown, under an exquisitely 
transparent glaze The usual ornament is a conventional 
flower pattern, sometimes pncked in from paper, but often 
painted with much freedom and grace. The tiles, evidently 
of the same origin as those of Persia and Turkey, are chiefly 
found in the ruined mosques and tombs of the old Musalmdn 
dynasties, but the Smd industry still survives at the little 
towns of Saidpur and Bubri, and at Haidardb^d, Karachi, 
Tatta, and Hdla. 

Glazed tiles and pottery are also manufactured at Lahore 
and Mdltdn in the Punjab Efforts have been made by the 
Bombay School of Art to foster this indigenous industr}', 
but, as in other cases of European patronage, the Indian 
artisan loses his onginahty when set to copying ahen models 
Something, however, has been done m the nght direction by 
reproducing the old designs from the cave temples of Ajanta 
and Karll, m the pottery made at the Bombay School of Art 
The Madura pottery also deserves mention, from the elegance 
of Its form and the richness of its colour 

The earliest Indian sculptures are found in the monasteries, 
topes, and ‘ rails ’ of ancient Buddhism The best specimens 
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disclose the still fresh impulse dcn\cd from Greek or Roman 
arlisis — that impulse which has been hisloncall) treated in 
jircMous chapters, pp 112 and 170-17 2 With the revival of 
lirahmanism, Indian sculpture degenerated Modern Hindu 
<^tatuar} possesses a religious rather than an rcsthetic interest ' 

Hut exquisite flat carv ing, and jicrforalcd arabesque v,indov.s 
or screens m hard sandstone and marble, are still produced at 
\gra and Jaipur 

In the cities of Gujardt (Guzerat), and in other parts orWcxyl' 
India where the houses are built of \ ood, their fronts are 
omamenled with elaborate carvang The favourite materials 
arc bHck-.’-ood (iJalbcrgia latifolia), sandalwood, and jad- 
wood The suppl) of sandal wood comes from the forests of 
tne Uestem Ghats in Kdnara and Mjsore, but some of the 
flnest can ing m it is done at Surat and Ahroaddbad Example 
of 17th centurj Indian carvang indicate that the art recei/ed 
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The preparation of tea, coffee, and indigo have been already 
described m connection with agriculture It remains to give 
some account of those manufactures proper, conducted by 
steam machinery, and under European supervision, which 
have rapidly sprung up m certain parts of India during the 
past few years These comprise cotton, 3ute, silk, and uool, 
and beer, paper, leather, etc. 

The first mill for the manufacture of cotton yam and cloth 
by machinery worked by steam, was opened at Bombay in 
1854 The enterprise has since expanded to vast dimensions 
In 1879, *^°tal number of mills throughout India was 58, 
with about a million and a half spindles, and twelve thou- 
sand looms, giving employment to upwards of 40,000 persons 
— men, women, and children Of this total, 30 mills, or 
more than half, were in the island of Bombay, which now 
possesses a busy manufacturing quarter with tall chimney- 
stalks, recalling the aspect of a Lancashire town, 14 were in 
the cotton-growing Districts of Gujardt (Guzer^t), also in the 
Bombay Presidency , 6 were in Calcutta and its neighbour- 
hood, 3 at Madras, 2 at Cawnpur m the North-Western 
Provinces , i at Ndgpur in the Central Provinces , i at Indore, 
the capital of Holkar’s Dominions , and i at Haidarabdd, the 
residence of the Nizam 

By 1884, the number of steam cotton mills for which returns 
had been received by Government had increased to 74, wnth 
1,895,284 spindles, and 16,251 looms, giving emplojunent to a 
total of 61,836 men, avomen, and children Of these, 35 were 
in the town and island of Bombay , 21 were in other Distncts 
of the Bombay Presidency, chiefly Gujardt , 6 in Bengal, in 
the suburbs or vicinity of Calcutta , 5 in Madras, namely, 4 m 
Madras town, and i in Bellary District , 3 at Cawmpur in the 
North-Western Provinces, 2 in the Central Provinces, namely, 
at Nagpur and at Hinghanghat , and i each at Indore and 
Haidardbad m the Deccan 

Pnvate returns of the cotton industry show a somewhat 
different result to that quoted above A carefully-compiled 
statement gives the figures up to the 30th June 1884 as 
follows — On that date there were, in the town and island of_ 
Bombay itself, 43 cotton mills, namely, 38 m work, and 5 
in course of construction, with a total paid-up capital of 
p^4 580,430, the number of spindles was 1,251,726, and of 
looms (in 22 mills), 11,985 , giving employment to a daily 
average of 36,071 men, women, and children, quantity of 
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cotton consumed (in 36 mills) in twelve monllif:, T,siH,/\rjn 
cuts niseuherc in the Bomlny Presidency there wire iH 
mills uith T. total paid-up capital for 17 mills of 3,706, 
I he number of spindles was 289,153, and of looms, in (li< 
onh 12 mills uhich had them, 2314 Kiimbrr of Innds' 
cmploied, 9293, quantitj of cotton consumed, 235,935 rvl'. 
There uere thus, m June 1884, m the I'omb,Ty 7 'o‘l- 
denc}, 6 1 mills, cither m active opcnition or m ooiir'e 
of construction, with a total paid-up capital of Vh 

tmploMng 45564 hands, ana con'^ummg r, 454 , 475 ov t 
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Bombay mills have always again started upon a career of 
renewed activ ity 

Their advantages over the English manufacturer are manifest 
The crop of raw material and the market for the manufactured 
article are both at their very doors, thus saving a double freight 
Labour is cheap, abundant, docile, and not liable to stnke. A 
certam amount of prejudice exists in favour of their products, 
partly because of their freedom from adulteration, and partly 
from the patnotic pnde naturally felt for a native industrj 
Lastly, up to March 1882, they had the slight protection of a 
moderate customs duty of 5 per cent ad valorem (imposed 
for fiscal purposes solely) upon imported goods. The cotton 
import duties vv ere finally abolished, together with the general 
import duties upon all but a few excepted articles of mer- 
chandise, such as arms and ammunition, liquors, etc., b) the 
Indian Tanflf Act, xn of 1882 

On the other hand, they labour under not a few countervailing 
disadvantages The cost of erection, including spindles and 
fitting up, was said (1877) to be about three times as much m 
India as in England Thus a mill containing 50,000 spindles, 
which m Lancashire might be set up for about per spmdle, 
or a total of ;!^5o,ooo, would cost at Bombaj about 50,000 
On this capital the initial charge for interest would be onlj 
^2500 a year in England, calculated at 5 per cent, as com- 
pared with p^’is.soo m India, at the rate of 9 per cent Again, 
the cost of fuel, and all stores which require to be imported 
from England, tells greatly against the Bombay mills Another 
important consideration which it is difBcult to estimate in all 
Its bearings, is the quality of Indian cotton, known as ‘ short 
stapled,’ which does not admit of bemg spun into the finer 
kinds of yarn Consequently the Indian mills can only turn 
out the lower ‘ counts ’ of yam, and the coarser fabncs of 
piece-goods, leaving English imports of the higher classes 
without competition 

Adopting the technical language of the trade, the great 
bulk of the yam spun in Indian mills consists of numbers 
6, 10, and 20 mule twist Water twist is spun m smaller 
quantities, generally of number 16 The maximum of either 
kind IS number 30 The mills are capable of spinning up to 
40 , but as a matter of fact, they nev er attempt this number, 
owmg partly to the infenor quahty of the cotton, and partly 
to the carelessness of the work-people As regards piece- 
goods, the kinds pnncipally woven in the mills are those 
known as T cloths, domestics, sheetings, dnlls, and jeans. 
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made entirely from the yarn spun in the same mills Long- 
cloths, chadars and dhuiis, are also manufactured , and recently 
attempts have been made to turn out drawers, stockings, night- 
caps, and towelling But Manchester still possesses a practical 
monopoly both of the higher ‘counts’ of yam which are 
used by the hand-loom weavers, and of the superior qualities 
of cloth 

The Indian mills are almost without exception the property Joint rlork 
of joint-stock companies, the shares m which are largely taken 
up by natives The overlookers are skilled artisans brought 
from England, but natives are beginning to qualify them- 
selves for the post The operatives are all paid by the piece , 
and, as compared with other Indian mdustnes, the rate-> of 
wages are high In 1877, at Bombay, boys earned from iqs 
to a month , women, from i6s to , and jobbers, from 
to £3^^ los Several members of one family often ’.ork 
together, earning between them as much 2s £10 z. month- 
The hours of work are from six m the morning to six at night, 
with an hour allowed in the middle of the da) for meals and 
smoking The Indian Factones Act, xi of i88r, regulates the 
hours of work for children and 30ung persons, and enforces 
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The figures for the coasting trade show a slotrer growth, 
the total \alue of twist earned from port to port in 1878-79 
having been ^^804, 996, and of piece-goods (including hand- 
loom goods), ;!^654,553 In 1882-83, cotton twist and yarn 
to the value of ;^896,369, and piece goods to the value of 
;^633,3 i 6, were exported in the coasting trade, apart from 
exports to foreign countries 

Mr O’Conor, who has devoted much attention to the 
matter, thus summarizes his opinion regarding the future 
of the Indian cotton mills in his Revteiu of Indian Trade for 
1877-78 — ‘Whether w'e can hope to secure an export trade 
or not, It lb certain that there is a sufficient outlet m India 
itself for the manufactures of twice fifty mills, and if the 
industry is only judiciously managed, the manufactures of 
our mills must inevitably, in course of time, supersede Man- 
chester goods of the coarser kinds in the Indian market’ The 
correctness of this opinion is further shown by Mr ©’Conor’s 
Rev uiv of Indian Trade for 1884-85, in which he states — ‘The 
importation of the coarser kinds of twist has long been unim- 
portant, the yam of the Indian mills having dnven it out of the 
market Even the medium kinds are now diminishing, an indi- 
cation that the Indian mills are beginning to make them too ’ 

Besides cotton mills, wool-weaving by steam machinery has 
recently been established in India, the pnncipal mills being 
the Egerton Mills in Gurd^spur District, Punjab, and the 
Cawnpur woollen mills in the North-Western Provinces 


Jute mills The jute mills of Bengal have sprung up in nvalry to 
Dundee, as Bombay competes with Manchester , but in Bengal 
the capital for jute-manufacturing is almost entirely supplied 
by Europeans The jute-mills cluster round Calcutta, and on 
the opposite side of the nver in Howrah Distnct The industry 
has also taken root at Sirdjganj, far away up the Brahmaputra, 
in the middle of the jute-producing countr)' 

Number In 1882-83, the total number of jute mills in India was 
111188283 21, of which 19 were in Bengal, i at KoHba on Bombay 
island, and i at Chittivaldsa m Vizagapatam Distnct, Madras 
The weaving of jute into gunny cloth is an indigenous hand- 
loom mdustry m Northern Bengal, chiefly in the Distncts of 
Pumiah and Dindjpur The gunny is made by the semi- 
abonginal tnbe of Koch, Rajbansi or Pah, Jioth for cloJhmg 
and for bags , and, as with other mdustnes practised by non- 
Hindu races, the w'eavers are the women of the famil}, 
and not a distinct caste. The mills turn out bags, and 
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ilso cloth m pieces to a limited extent The hags \ar)' in Jute 
si 7 e, according to the markets for ^\hlch they arc intended Vnrietit'i 
Tiic largest are the tnilled wool packs sent to Australia, of (;uiiii) 
which measure 56 inches by 26I, and weigh about 10^, 
lbs each The smallest arc the Hessian wheat bags for 
California, measuring 36 inches by 22, and weighing only 
12 ounces The a\erage weight may be tal en to be from 
2 to 2-]; lbs 

The mills in Calcutta and its neighbourhood were estimated Out 
m 1S78 to keep about 4000 looms at v ork , the total amount 
raw jute worked up annually was about million cwts , which 
yielded about 90 million bags. The 21 steam jute mills in 
India in 1883 worked 6139 looms and 1 12,650 spindles, the an J 
to.al quanliu of raw jute worl ed up in the year being returned 
at 2,831,778 cwts These figures are belo v the marl, or. 
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exports by rail, boat, and road amounted to 18,877,715 bags 
The exports by sea numbered 104,34:, 762 bags, of which 
45,018,189 represented coasting, and 59,323,573 foreign 
exports 

The foreign ]ute trade may be given in greater detail, for 
gunny-weaving is perhaps the single Indian manufacture that 
has secured a great foreign market The sea-borne export 
of jute manufactures (bags and cloth) in 1872-73 was 
valued at ;^i88,859 By 1878-79, the value had nsen to 
;^i, 098,434, and by 1882-83 to ;i^i, 487,831, or an increase 
of ;,(^389,397 in four years These figures seem to justify 
Mr ©’Conor’s statement in his Reineau of Indian T> ade for 
1878-79, that ‘there is little room to doubt that in course of 
time India will be able, not only to supplant the manufactures 
of Dundee in the Amencan and other foreign markets, but 
to supply England herself with bags more cheaply than they 
can be made m Dundee ’ On the other hand, it must be 
recollected that large figures, and even growing figures, do not 
necessanly show that a business is remunerative Calcutta, 
like Bombay, sometimes suffers from the mismanagement inci- 
dental to jomt-stock enterprises The pnncipal countries 
which take Indian gunny-bags are — Australia, ;sC7i4,747 in 
1882-83, Straits Settlements, ;jCi89,869 , United States 
(California), pC 1 64,405 , China, £iTZ, 2 ^S 

Brewing has been established on a large scale at the hill 
stations for several years There were in 1882-83, 22 brewenes 
in India, 12 in the Punjab and the North-Western Provinces, 
at Man (Murree), Simla, Solon, Kasauli, Dalhousie, Masun 
(Mussoorie), Ndini Tdl, Chakrdta, and Rdnlkhet , 2 in 
Bombay, at Moody Bay and at Bandord, 3 in Madras, at 
Utakamandand Coonoor, 4 at Bangalore in Mysore, and i at 
Rangoon The total quantity of beer brewed was returned at 
2,162,888 gallons in 1877, and 2,597,298 gallons m 1882-83 
The quantity imported into India in 1878-79 w'as 2 million 
gallons by Government, and 1 million gallons on pnvate 
account In 1882-83, the Government imports were just 
under million gallons, and the pnvate imports a little over 
I million gallons, total 2,656,788 gallons, so that the Indian 
breweries now satisfy one-half of the entire demand Indian 
brewed beer is rising in public favour, an^ is rapidly super- 
seding imported beer for commissanat purposes In 1875, 
349,095 gallons of Indian beer were purchased by the 
Bcnnal Commissamt Department, in 18S3, the quantity thus 
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purchased -was 1,936,221 gallons, as against 1,486,234 gallons 
imported by Government 

Vt Simla, imported beer sells at o\er i8s per dozen quarts, Beer 
\\hile that from the local bre\\ cries can be obtained for los per 
dozen Ihe hops are entirely imported An experimental 
hop plantation of 100 acres established by the hlahdrdjA of 
Kashmir has not yet proved a practical success , but efforts 
arc still being made, both m Kashmir and m India, to success- 
fully introduce the hop plant into the countiy' The imports 
of hops shon an increase from 1529 cuts m 1875-76, to Hop 
1S07 cuts m 1S76-77, and 2135 c\\ts m 1S77-78 imports 
1 88 2-83, ho\\e\er, the import of hops had fallen to 1940 cwts 
valued at ^^^42,983 

The steam paper mills established m the neighbourhood of Paper 
Calcutta and at Bombay have almost entirely destroyed the 
local manufactures of paper which once existed m many parts 
of the country The hand-made article, ivhich was strong 
though coarse, and formed a Muhammadan speciality, is now 
no longer used for official purposes 

The Go\ emment possesses a large leather factory at Cawn- Leather 
pur, which turns out accoutrements, saddlery, etc, of excellent 
quality Two large European firms have also established 
leather factories at Cawmpur Indeed, leather hand-manufac- 
tures have long been an important local mdustr)' in Oudh and 
the North-Western Provinces They are worked so cheaply 
as to discourage importation from England, except m the case 
of ai tides de luxe, and saddlery or harness for the richest 
classes 

Rice-huskmg by steam machinery is largely carried on at the Rice- 
ports of British Burma 
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CHAPTER XXI 

MINES AND MINERALS. 

The Indian peninsula, with its \Mde area and diversified 
features, supplies a great store of mineral wealth In utilizing 
this wealth, English enterprise has met with many rebuffs 
Capital has been expended in manj cases r\ith no result 
except disappointment But the experience has not been 
thrown away, and mining industry, now established on a 
sure basis, is gradually rising into an important position 

In purity of ore, and in antiquity of working, the iron 
deposits of India rank among the first m the world They are 
to be found in every part of the countr}', from the northern 
mountains of Assam and Kumdun to the extreme south of 
Madras Wherever there are hills, iron is found and w orked 
to a greater or less extent The indigenous methods of 
smelting the ore, handed down unchanged through countless 
generations, yield a metal of the finest quality in a form nell 
suited to native wants But they require an extravagant supply 
of charcoal , and notwithstanding the cheapness of natn e 
labour, the product cannot compete in pnce with imported 
iron from England European enterprise, attracted by the 
nchness of the ore and the low rate of wages, has repeatedly 
tried to establish ironworks on a large scale But hitherto 
each of these attempts has ended in failure 

The most promising early efforts were those undertaken 
in Madras by Mr Heath of the Civil Service, the anticipator 
of the Bessemer process In 1825, he founded a company 
which opened works at Porto Novo on the Coromandel coast, 
in the hills of Salem District, and at Beypur in Malabar 
The iron and steel produced were of first-rate quality , and 
all went well so long as an unlimited supply of charcoal 
could be obtained in the neighbourhood of the furnaces But 
when this essential condition of cheap production gradually 
ceased, the enterpnse became unremunerative, and had to be 
abandoned Within the last few years, an attempt has been 
made to smelt ore by means of coal, accordmg to English 
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methods, m the neighbourhood of Rdniganj and m Bfrbhiim 
and Mdnbhum Coal abounds, and also limestone as a flux , 
but m this case, again, the company made no profit, and has 
been compelled to w md up Similar experiments m the Central 
Pro\ mces and in Kumaun have met with similar results 

In 1SS2-83, the Bengal Government took over the works EITort<; l)> 
of the suspended Barakhar Iron Company at Khendud m 
Manbhum Distnct, and cast and pig iron is now manufactured 
on the spot The iron-w orks are doing a considerable amount 
of good, as not only do they encourage the prnate coal com- 
panies in the neighbourhood, but they also gne employment to 
a large number of skilled w orkmcn 1 hey also promise to be 
remunerative , and the question of the expansion of the works is 
( 1 SS4) under the consideration of Government With the ex- 
ception of these w orks, iron m India is manufactured only by 
peasant families of smelters, each working on a xerj' small scale 

The initial difficulty m India is to find the three elements DifTiculiiLs 
of iron-working, namelj, the ore, the flux, and the fuel, suffi- 
ciently near to each other The second difficulty is the choking vorks 
of the furnaces from the excessne quantity of ash in the coal 

Coal has been known to exist in India since 1774, and is Indnn 
said to ha^e been worked as far back as 1775 The first 
English coal-mine was opened at Ranfganj m 1820 There are 
now (1885) 65 working collienes in the countr) , w ith an annual 
out-turn of about 1 million tons In India, as elsewhere, coal 
and railway extension ha%e gone hand m hand Coal is com- 
paratnely worthless unless it can be brought to market b) 
rail , and the pnee of coal is the chief element m determining 
the expenses of railwaj working The history of coal m India Histor} of 
IS, on the whole, a record of continual progress. The first 
mine, as already mentioned, dates from 1820 , and it has been mining, 
worked regularly up to the present time In 1878, its out- 1820, 
put was 50,000 tons Until about 1840 no other mine was 
opened, but the commencement of the East Indian Railway 
m 1S54 gave a fresh impetus to the industry, and since that 1854, 
date colhenes hai e been set on foot at the rate of two or three 
ei eiy > ear The largest number of additions was seven in 1874. 

From these are supplied not only the railway itself, but also 
the jute miUs of Calcutta, and the mer steamers of Lower 
Bengal 

In 1883, there were in all 62 working colhenes m Bengal, 1S83 
besides 15 others, prmapally in the Santal Parganas, which 
were either closed, or were not workiup- dunnp- the rear The 
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Ranfganj Sub division, -wuh its 50 working collieries, had an 
output of 603,591 tons m 1883, as compared i\ith an average 
output of 547,930 tons m the previous three >ears Four new 
mines were opened during the jear Haidribagh and M.ln- 
bhum Dislncts contain 6 colliencs, v\hich yielded an out-turn 
of 559,849 tons in 1883, against an annual average for the three 
previous years of 502,860 tons 1 he East Indian Railway Com- 
pany’s valuable mines at Karharb-irf and Srirampur are situated 
within HaxArlbagh District In 1883, these two mines yielded 
a total output of 308,000 tons, against an average of 274,087 
in the throe previous years The total out turn from all the 
working mines in Bengal m 1S83 was 1,200,957 tons, against 
an average of 1,058,084 tons for tlie three previous jears In 
Imported 1882-83, the imports of coal into Calcutta by sea were only 
74,610 tons, so that Bengal now uses locally about 94 per 
cent of Indian to about 6 per cent of foreign coal Bombay 
and Madras are entirely supplied with coal from England 
Coal 1 he collieries in the Central Provinces, the only other 

Centml*" Indian ones worked on a large scale, are limited to the supply 
Provinces, of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway They consist of— 
(i) the Warord colliery in Chdndd Distnct, under the manage- 
ment of the Public Works Department , and (2) the Mohpdnl 
colliery, which has been leased to the Narbada Coal Company 

(1) Warordln 1878-79, the Warord colliery put out 43,000 tons, of 

colliery, „ ,000 tons consisted of slack The gross receipts 

were ;,^i8,686, and the net receipts ^^5873, being about S3 
per cent on the estimated capital expenditure of ;^7o,ooo 
In 1883, the Government mine at Warord yielded an 
out-turn of 95,738 tons, and averaged 51,376 tons in the 
previous three years The profits are estimated at 4 to 6 
per cent But it is difficult to fix the sum, as the accounts 
are mixed up with those of the Wardhd State Railway, a 
branch from the Ndgpur line of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway Cost of raising coal in the Central Provinces, 
Rs 2 10 (5s 3d ) per ton, pnee paid by the Railw’ay Com- 
pany for large coal, Rs 5 (los) per ton In 1877-78, the 
cotton mills at Ndgpur took 4872 tons 

(2) Moh The Mohpdnf colliery had an output m 1878-79 of 
colliery 8900 tons, vdued at ^,^8000 In 1883, the total output from 

Mohpdnl mine was 19,281 tons, as against an average of 
13,714 tons in the previous three years Almost the whole 
of this was taken by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
Extensive coal-fields have recently been discovered at Umdna, 
within the Native State of Rewd, only 34 miles beyond the 
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northern boundary of the Central Provinces, which arc 
believed to extend into the northern portion of Jabalpur 

The pnncipal dra^\back of Indian coal is its large proportion Pxce<tsivc 
of ash , varyung from 14 to 20 per cent , as against 3 to 6 per 
cent m Enghsh coal This places Indian coal measures at coals 
a great disadvantage, alike for iron-smelting and locomotive 
purposes But it has been proved that, with efficient fire- 
grates and proper manipulation, 135 lbs of Warora coal will 
do the work of 100 lbs of English coal 

The Rdmganj coal-field has been estimated at an area of 500 Jtinlgan; 
square miles In this ‘ black countiy ’ of India, which is dotted 
with tall chimney-stalks, many European companies are at work, 
besides many native firms ^ At first coal was raised from open 
workmgs , but regular mining is now earned on, according to 
the system known as ^pillar and stall' The seams are entirely 
free from gas, so that the precautions usual in England against 
explosion are found unnecessary The miners are all dra.’ n 
from the aboriginal races, chiefly Santals and Eaurfs, who arc 
noted for their endurance and doality Bauns work vnth the 
pick, but Sant£ls will consent to use no other instrument than 
the crowbar "SVages are high, and the men look v cll-fed, 
although they waste their surplus earnings in dnnL 
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mg of these deposits In 1883-84, the out-tum from the 
Mdkum mines was about 450 tons a week, but the company 
hopes to increase the out-turn to 3000 tons a week, which it is 
estimated will allow the mines to be worked at a fair profit 
Coal IS also found m the neighbourhood of D^rjflmg, and in 
the Salt Range of the Punjab 

Apart from these outlying beds, the central coal-fields of India 
have been divided by Mr Blanford, of the Geological Survey, 
into the four following groups — (i) The Ddmodar valley, in- 
cluding both Ranfganj and Karharbiri, which yields at least 
nine-tenths of all the coal as yet produced in India, and finds a 
ready market at Calcutta (2) The Chutid Ndgpur group, ex- 
tending over a wide area of mountainous and difficult country, 
as yet but imperfectly explored. (3) The Narbada valley, 
south of the Sdtpura range, where actual borings have hitherto 
proved disappointing, except m the case of the Mohpdnf colliery, 
which IS connected by a short branch with the mam line of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway (4) The Godavan valley, 
where coal has been traced from Ndgpur southwards as far as 
Ellore In this coal-field the only successful works are at Warori 

Of the future of Indian coal it is difficult to speak with 
certainty On the one hand, the demand is constant, and 
increases with the construction of every fresh mile of railway, 
and every new factory On the other hand, the quality is dis- 
tinctly infenor to English coal, which comes out to India at a 
low freight — almost at ballast rates Rdnfganj coal, which is 
the best of the Indian coals, can do only from one-half to two- 
thirds of the duty performed by the same amount of English 
coal It contains a low proportion of fixed carbon, and more 
than three times the average percentage of ash 
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Salt, an article of supreme necessity to the Indian peasant, 
w’ho eats no butcher’s meat, except a festival goat or kid at 
rare intervals, is denved from three mam sources, exclusive 
of importation from Europe ^ (i) By evaporation from sea- 

water along the entire double line of seaboard from Bombay 
to Orissa, but especially m Gujarat and on the Coromandel 
coast (2) By evaporation from inland salt lakes, of which the 
S^mbhar Lake m Rajputdna affords the chief example The 
nght of working this lake was leased by Government in 1870 from 
the Mah^rajds of Jaipur and Jodhpur, within whose temtones it 
is situated, and who are paid a royalty upon the out-tum (3) 

1 For the administrate aspects of Indian salt, see ante, chap xvi , 
and for its geological aspects, post, chap x-\ii 
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B\ quaming solid hills of salt in the north-east of the Punjab 
Ihe last IS the only source in which salt in India can be said 
to CMSt as a mineral It occurs in solid cliffs, which for extent 
and puntv are stated to have no rival in the world The Salt 
Range runs across the two Distncts of Jehlam (Jhelum) and The Pun- 
Shahpur, from the bank of the Jehlam river to Kdldbdgh in 
Bannu District Similar deposits are found beyond the Indus 
in Kohat Distnct, where the salt is of tw^o kinds, red and 
green , and m the Hill State of Mandi bordenng on Kangra 
Distnct The salt is found in the red marls and sandstones of 
the Devonian group In some cases it can be obtained from 
open quarries , but more generally it is approached by regular 
mining bj pick and blasting, through wade galleries The 
principal mine is at Kheura in Jehlam (Jhelum) District, now 
called after Lord Islajo The total annual out-turn in the 
Punjab IS returned at about 50,000 tons, yielding an average 
net revenue to Goiemment of from ^^300, 000 to ;i(^35o,ooo 

In Southern India, salt made by evaporation is almost Saltsupply 
uni\ ersallv consumed Lower Bengal, and especially Eastern 
Bengal, use salt imported from Cheshire, at low' rates of g^j 
freight, and pajing the excise duty at Calcutta or other port of 
entry In Onssa and South-Western Bengal, both imported 
salt and salt made by solar eiaporation are consumed, the 
solar salt being alone considered pure for religious purposes or 
for the priests 

India has almost a monopoly of the supply of natural Indian 
saltpetre, upon which Europe largely depends for the manu- 
facture of gunpowder It occurs with other saline substances 
as a white efflorescence upon the surface of the soil in many 
parts of the country, especially in the upper valley of the 
Ganges Its preparation leaves common salt as one of the 
residuary products , and fiscal restraints have accordingly 
tended to limit the manufacture to the most remunerative 
region, which is found m North Behar 

The sjstem of saltpetre manufacture is simple, and is System 
entirely m the hands of a special caste of natives, called 
Numyds, who are conspicuous for their capacity of endurmg 
hard work As is the case with most Indian mdustnes, they 
w ork under a system of money advances from middle-men, 
who are themselves sub-contractors under large central houses 
of busmess In former times, the East India Company engaged 
in the manufacture on its own account , and when it gave up 
Its pm ate trade, the works were taken over by European firms 
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But these have in tlieir turn retired from the business, which is 
now in a state of decline (almost killed in Southern India), 
partly owing to the general fall m price, and partly to the 
restrictions imposed by the salt preventive department 

The manufacturing season begins with the cold season in 
November The presence of saltpetre in the soil is revealed 
by efflorescence after a heavy fall of rain This earth is 
scraped together, and first placed in a large vessel, through 
which water is filtered The brine is then boiled in pots, and 
crude saltpetre mixed with common salt is the result The 
proportion of salt to saltpetre is said to be about one-sixth 
The sale of this salt is prohibited under stringent penalties 
The crude saltpetre is now handed over to the refiners, who 
work on a larger scale thin the Nuniyds It is again subjected 
to a process of boiling m large iron boilers of English manu- 
facture, and IS allowed to crystallize gradually in open wooden 
troughs In refining, it loses nearly one-half its weight, and is 
now ready for the market. In 1873, the single District of 
lirhi'it contained 22,528 filters, and 305 refineries 

The exports of saltpetre from Calcutta are fairlj constant, 
averaging about 450,000 cwts a year, of which one-half goes to 
the United Kingdom More than two thirds of the total comes 
from Behar, chiefly from the Districts of Tirhilt, Saran, and 
Champdran, though Patnd is the railway station for despatch to 
Calcutta Cawnpur, Ghdzipur, Allahdbdd, and Benares, in the 
North-Western Provinces, send small quantities , while a little 
comes from the Punjab 

Although silver has ever been the currency of India m his- 
torical times, that metal is nowhere found in the countrj^, nor 
in the adjoining States of Central Asia Gold, on the other 
hand, exists in many parts of India, and probably in large 
quantities The ‘ Oplnr’ of King Solomon has been identified 
by some scholars w'lth the Malabar coast However that may 
be, India claims to rank as a gold-producing country Many 
hill streams are washed for gold, alike in the extreme south, 
m the central plateau, and on the north-east and north west 
frontiers Gold-washing is everywhere in India a miserable 
business, affording the barest livelihood , but the total amount 
of gold obtained cannot be insignificant 

In recent years, attention has been prominently drawm to 
the possibility of extracting gold from the quartz formation 
of Southern India, w'hich bears many points of resemblance to 
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the auriferous quartz reefs of Australia The principal locali- 
ties are in the Waindd (Wynaad) Sub-division of the Nflgin 
Distnct, and in Kolar District of Mysore Gold-washing has 
always been practised here , and the remains of old workings 
show that at some unknown penod operations have been 
conducted on a large scale Smee about 1870, mdividual 
pioneers have been prospectmg m this region. Crushing the 
quartz by rude native methods, they proved that it contained 
a larger proportion of gold than is known to give a profit in 
Australia. These expenments on the southern ends of six 
reefs yielded an average of 7 dwts per ton of quartz, rising in 
one case to ii dwts The best assay of the gold showed a 
fineness of slightly over 20 carats In 1879, Government 
summoned a practical mming engineer from Australia, whose 
report was eminently hopeful He described the quartz reefs as 
of great extent and thickness, and highly auriferous One reef 
in Kolar, laid bare 100 feet longitudinally, had given an average 
of I oz of gold per ton In order to attract capital. Govern- 
ment proposed to grant mining leases at a dead rent of Rs 5 
(los) per acre, subject to no royalty or further tax Several 
English companies with large capital entered the field, and the 
reports of their professional advisers held forth high hopes of 
success Those hopes have not, however, been yet realized 
Gold-mining m Southern India is m a depressed state, although 
some of the operations again hold out promise of success (1885) 


The other Indian metals comprise copper, lead, and tin. Other 
Copper exists in many parts of the country m considerable 
quantities. The nchest mines are in the lower ranges of the Copper 
Himalayas, from Ddrjflmg westward to Kumdun The ore 
occurs in the form of copper pyrites, often accompanied by 
mundic, not in true lodes, but dissemmated through the slate 
and schist The miners are almost always Nepdlls, and the NepaH 
remoteness of the situation has deterred European capital "uaer; 
The extent of abandoned workings shows that these mmes 
have been knoivn and worked for many years The best 
seams show a proportion of copper slightly above the average 
of Cornish ore, but the ordinary yield is not more than 
about 4 per cent 

The mmes resemble magnified rabbit-holes, meandenng ‘Rabbit- 
passages being excavated through the rock with little system 
The tools used are an iron hammer and chisel, nith some- 
times a small pick After extraction, the ore is pounded, 
washed, and smelted on the spot The pnee obtained 
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for the metal is Us 2 8 per 3 sers^ or at the rate of about 
rod a pound Copper-ore, of fair purity and extending over 
Singbhum ^ considerable area, also occurs in Singbhum Distnct of 
Chutia Nagpur, ^\hc^c there are many deserted diggings and 
heaps of scoria;. In 1857, a company ■was started to reopen 
the workings at these mines, but although large quantities of 
ore were produced, the enterprise did not pro\ e rcmunentive, 
and was finally abandoned m 1864 A similar attempt to 
Ncllore w'ork the copper found in Nellorc District m Madras also 
ended in failure. 

I cad Lead occurs, in the form of sulphuret or galena, along 

the Himdla3'as on the Punjab frontier, and has been worked 
Tin at one place by an English company Tin is confined to 
the Burmese peninsula Very rich deposits, yielding about 
70 per cent of metal, occur over a large extent of country m 
Mergui and Tavoy Districts of the Tenassenm Dmsion The 
ore IS washed and smelted, usually by Chinese, in a \erj rough 
and unscientific way Recent experiments by a European firm 
tend to show that the deposits, although rich and extensne, 
are not sufficiently deep to repay more elaborate processes 
Anumony, Antimony, in the form of sutwd, largely used by the natnes 
as a cosmetic for the eyes, is chiefly denied from the hill 
States of the Punjab It is also found in Mjsore and Burma 
The minerals of Rdjputdna have not yet been thoroughly 
Cobalt investigated , but they include an ore of cobalt, used for 
colouring enamel 
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Petroleum is produced chiefly m Independent Burma, but 
it has also been found in British Burma, in Assam, and in 
the Punjab Near the village of Ye-nan-chaung m Upper 
Burma, on the banks of the Irawadi, there are upwards of 
100 pits or wells with a depth of about 250 feet, from which 
petroleum bubbles up in inexhaustible quantities The annual 
yield m 1877 was estimated at 11,000 tons, of which a consider- 
able quantity was exported Petroleum wells are also found 
m the British Districts of Ak}ab, Kyauk-p}^! (Kyouk-hpjni), 
Pegu, and Thayet-myo, which first attracted British capital with 
most promising results in 1877 

Two private oil refining companies having obtained a lease 
fi'om Government, under favourable conditions, of certain 
areas at Minbyin in Ramri island, Ryauk-pyu District, are 
working a number of wells by means of steam boring machinery, 
under the supenntendence of Canadian experts, with satisfac- 
tory' results The oil when refined is of a high quality , but 
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Hills m Assam, known as ‘ Sylhet lime,’ and from the Susumd 
quarries in Bankurd District Except for occasional beds of 
kankar, the lower valley of the Ganges is absolutely destitute 
of stone , nor does the alluvial soil afford good materials for 
bnckmakmg or fine pottery But a European firm has recently 
established large pottery and cement works at Elnfganj in 
Bardwan, which employ about 500 hands, and carry out con- 
tracts for drainage pipes and stoneware These works are 
annually increasing m importance and value 

The centre of the peninsula, and the hill country generally, 
abounds m buildmg-stone of excellent quality, which has 
been used locally from time immemonal Among the finest 
stones may be mentioned — the pink marble of RAjputdna, 
of which the histoncal buildings at Agra were constructed, 
the trap of the Deccan, the sandstone of the Godavari 
and the Narbada , and the granite of Southern India. 
Quarries of slate are scattered through the peninsula, and 
sometimes worked by European capital Mica and talc are 
also quarried to make ornaments Among the hills of Orissa 
and Chutid Ndgpur, household vessels and ornaments are 
skilfully carved out of an indurated vanety of potstone 

Despite its legendary wealth, which is really due to the 
accumulations of ages, India cannot be said to be naturally 
prolific in precious stones Under the Muhammadan rule, 
diamonds were a distmct source of State revenue , but at the 
present day, the search for them, if earned on anjuvhere in 
Bntish temtory, is too insignificant an occupation to have 
attracted the notice of Government The name of Golconda 
has passed into literature , but that city, once the Musalmdn 
capital of the Deccan, was rather the home of the diamond- 
cutters than the actual source of supply It is believed that the 
far-famed diamonds of Golconda actually come from the sand- 
stone formation, which extends across the eastern borders of 
the Nizdm’s Dommions into the Madras Districts of Kistna 
and Goddvan A few worthless stones are still found m this 
region 

Sambalpur, on the upper channel of the Mahdnadi nver 
in the Central Provinces, is another spot once famous for 
diamonds In the last century, a British officer was despatched 
to Sambalpur by Clive to arrange for remittances home by 
means of Sambalpur diamonds As late as 1818, a stone is 
said to have been found here weighing 84 grains and valued 
3t The river valleys of Chubd Ndgpur are also known 
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to ha\ e yielded a tribute of diamonds to their iMuhammadan 
conqueror 

At the present day, the only place where the search for 
diamonds is pursued as a regular industry is the Native 
State of Panna (Punnah) in Bundelkhand The stones m I 5 un 
are found by digging down through several strata of gravelly 
soil, and washing the earth Even here, however, the pursuit 
IS understood to be unremunerative, and has failed to attract 
European capital 

About other gems very little information is available The 
tovm of Cambay in Gujarat (Guzerat) is celebrated for its Came 
camng of carnelian, agate, and onyx The stones come from 
the neighbourhood of Ratanpur, in the State of Rajpfpla 
They are dug up by Bhil miners, and subjected to a process 
of burning before being carved The most valued colour for 
camelians is red, but they are also found white and yellow 
Lapis lazuh is found in the mountains of the north, and is 
freely used m the decoration of temples and tombs 

Infenor pearl fisheries are worked off the coast of ^iladura PeatJ 
District in the extreme south, and m the Gulf of Cambay , fi5herie:> 
but the great majonty of Indian pearls come either from 
Cejlon (which is also nch in other gems) or from the Persian 
Gulf In the year 1700, the Dutch obtained a lease 
of all the pearl fishenes along the Madura coast, and sublet 
the nght of fishmg to native boatmen, of whom 700 are 
said to have taken licences annually at the rate of 60 kiis 
per boat 

We have now sketched the physical aspects of India, its Ca'-nUfic 
past histoiy, and its present admmistration and condition 
under Bnttsh rula It remains to bnefly deal with the topics 
of scientific mterest connected with the countr} its material 
framew ork or geology its climatic conditions, or meteorolog) , 

Its animal and vegetable products , and the health statistics of 
Its population- Each of these subjects forms the subject of 
many elaborate Tolumes, and the adequate treatment of an / 
one of them would demand a body of saentific coadjutors not 
available to the author of tms work- But some account of 
them may be useful for ad mln isLiu-lIve purposes 
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the administrative and then from the economic point of view 
For he believes that such repetitions are convenient to many 
who desire a view of the subject under each head In like 
manner, the following sections will not shrink from repetitions, 
in referring to certain productions, such as coal, iron, or 
forests, in their scientific aspects. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

GEOLOGY OF INDIA 

For geological purposes Bntish India may be mapped out 
into the four geographical divisions of — the Himdlayan region, 
the Indo-Gangetic plain, Peninsular India, and Burma ^ 

The HrMALAYAN* Region- — ^The geology of this tract is more jjml- 
complex and less fully known than that of the Peninsular 
area. Until the ground has been carefuU) gone OYC-r by the 
Geological Surrey, many points must remain doubtful , and 
large areas of the Himilaias (Nepal and Bhutan) are still in- 
accessible to Europeans The oldest rock of the Him^la)as 
IS a gneiss diffenng m character from the gneiss of the Benin* G';"* 
sula, and Srom that of Assam and Burma The Hirnalajan 
gneiss is usually wh*te and gre}, its felspar orthockse and 
aloite : it contains much mica and m ca schist, and is more 
uniform in character than the gneiss of tre Peninrula. The 
latter is nsuaiiy pmk, its felspar being orthoclase and oiigo* 
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axes occurs the basin-shaped vallej, or the Hundes and 
Zanskar synclinal In this valley, fossiliferous rocks are pre- 
served, giving representatives of the Silurian, Carboniferous, 
Tnassic, Jurassic, and Cretaceous formations All these seem 
there to have followed each other without important breaks or 
unconformities, but after the deposition of the Cretaceous 
rocks of the Himdlayan region, important changes appear to 
have taken place in its physical geographj The Nummulitic 
(Eocene) strata were laid down on the eroded edges of some 
of the older beds, and m a long trough uithin the Silurian 
gneiss of the Laddkh axis 

On the south of this true Himdlayan region there is a band 
of country knoun as the Lower Himdlaya, in uhich the beds 
are often greatly disturbed, and even completely inverted, over 
great areas , the old gneiss apparently overlying the sedimen- 
tary rocks This Lower Himdlayan region is about 50 miles 
wide, and consists of irregular ridges, var}nng from 5000 to 
Sooo feet m height, and sometimes reaching 12,000 feet 
Resting upon the gneiss, but often through inversion apparently 
underlying it, m the neighbourhood of Simla, is a series of 
unfossiliferous beds (schists, quartzites, sandstones, shales, 
limestones, etc) known m descending order as the Krol, 
Infra-Krol, Blaini, and Infra-Blaini beds In the Krol beds is 
a massive limestone (Krol limestone) probably representing 
the limestone of the Pir Panjdl range, which is most likely of 
Carboniferous age The Blaini and Infra-Blaini beds are 
probably Silurian 

The Lower Hiradlayan range ends at the Sutlej vallej', west 
of which the continuation of the central range is followed 
immediately by the third or sub-Himdlayan range This 
occurs almost always on the south of the Lower Himd.laj'as, 
and is composed of later Tertiary rocks (Siwdhks, etc), which 
stretch parallel with the mam chain Generally, the sub-Himi- 
layas consist of two ranges, separated by a broad, flat vaUey 
{dun or ‘ doon ’) , the southern slope, overlooking the great 
Indo-Gangetic plain, is usually the steepest Below Nilmi T^l 
and Darjfling (Darjeeling), the sub-Himdlayan range is want- 
ing, on the Bhutan frontier the whole range is occasionally 
absent, and the great alluvial plain slopes up to the base of the 
Lower Himdlayan region 

It IS within the sub-Himdlayan range that the famous Siwdhk 
beds occur, long known for them vast stores of extmet mammalia. 
Of about the same age are the Manchhar beds of Sind, which 
also contain a nch mammalian fauna. The Lower Manchhars 
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piobibl) correspond lo ibc Ndlnn beds, llic lowest of the 
^iw ibks , tbc} rest upon the Gaj bed*;, v Inch are j^robably 
Upi)cr Miocene Trom Ibis it would seem lint the lovest 
biwilils are not older linn Upper Miocene The biyber 
‘^imbk beds arc considered by Mr W T. Bianford to be I’liO' 
rene, .and tolhn later period he also refers the mammalian beds 
of Pikenni in Greece- Tlicse base a large number of fossils in 
common with the Siwdhks, but the} contain, at their base, a 
marine band with Pliocene shells '1 he Manchhar and Siv.iilik 
btiis arc chiefls of fresh water origin 
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sufficient detaiL’- They prove a gradual depression of the area 
througli the later Tertiary times There are peat and forest 
beds, which must have grown quietly at the surface, alternating 
with deposits of gravel, sand, and clay The thickness of the 
delta deposit is unknown, 481 feet was proved at the bore 
hole, but probably this represents only a very small part of the 
deposit Outside the delta, in the Bay of Bengal, is a deep 
depression known as the ‘ swatch of no ground ’ , all around 
It the soundings give only 5 to 10 fathoms, but they very 
rapidly deepen to over 300 fathoms The sediment seems to 
be carried away from this hole by the set of the currents , so 
that It has remained free from silt whilst the neighbouring 
sea-bottom has gradually been filled up If so, the thickness 
of the alluvium is at least 1800 feet, and may be much more 
The Indo-Gangetic plain dates back to Eocene times , the 
ongin of the Himalayas may be referred to the same period 
Numerous minor disturbances occurred m the area which is 
now Northern India during Paleozoic and Secondary times, 
but the great disturbance which has resulted m the formation 
of the existing chain of the Himdlayas took place after the 
deposition of the Eocene beds Disturbances even greater m 
amount occurred after the deposition of the Pliocene beds 
The Eocenes of the sub-Himdlayan range were deposited 
upon uncontorted Palaeozoic rocks, but the whole has since 
been violently contorted and disturbed There are some 
indications that the disturbing forces were more severe to the 
eastward during middle Tertiary times, and that the mam 
action to the westward was of later date. It seems highly 
probable that the elevation of the mountain ranges and the 
depression of the Indo-Gangetic plain were closely related 
This view gains some support from a glance at the map, where 
we see that the curves of the great mountain chains are 
strictly followed by those of the great alluvial plain Pro- 
bably both are due to almost contemporary movements of the 
earth’s crust , these movements, though now of greatly dimi- 
nished intensity, have not wholly ceased The alluvial deposits 
prove depressions to have occurred in quite recent geological 
times , and within the Himdlayan region earthquakes are still 
common, whilst m Peninsular India they are rare. 


Peninsular 

India. 


Peninsular India — ^The oldest rocks here consist of gneiss, 
in three tracts — throughout a very large part of Bengal and 
^ llde anlf, chap i p 26 
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Madras, extending to Ceylon, among the Araxalh ranges, 
and m Bundelkhand Of these formations, the gneiss of 
Bundelkhand is kno^^n to he the oldest, because the oldest 
Transition rocks rest upon it, whereas the same Transition 
rocks arc altered and intersected by granitic dykes which 
proceed from the gneiss of the other tracts The Transition 
rocks are of great but unknown age The Vmdhyan rocks 
which succeed them arc of lerj'old Palieozoic age, perhaps 
pre-Silunan Yet long before the earliest Vmdhyan rocks 
were laid down, the Transition rocks had been altered and 
contorted In more recent times there have been local dis- 
turbances, and large faults ha\ e in places been found , but 
the greater part of the Peninsular rocks are only slightly 
disturbed, and the most recent of the great and widespread 
earth mo\cmcnts of tins region date back to pre- Vmdhyan 


The ^hndhyan scries arc generally sharply marked off from Vmdhynn 
older rods , allhoogl, in the Goddvair valley there le no rocU 
veil -denned line betneen these and the Transition rods. 

The Vmdhjan beds are divided into t»o poups The Lowe, 
Lower, with an cslitnaled thidness of only aooo feet, or slightly J-f 
more, cover a hrge area,-cMciidiiig, with bnt little c mge 

of chameter, from the Son (Soane) valley in one ^ flion to 

Ceddapah, and m n diverging line to n® ' 

case a distance of over ^ ^ ^j^^.Yness of about V^dh 

cover a much ^mnllcr area, but a ^ beds of sand- 

12,000 feet The Vindhyans are As yet they have 

stone and shale, w ith some 1 consequently 

pelded no trace of fossils, and th ^ ^ probable that 

unknown So ^r as the CMdencego^.itappe 

they are of lery ancient fact, and one for 

The total absence of fossils is a for the most 

which It is difficult to account, ^ entuely of fresh-water 
part quite unaltered Even if they ar 
onsin, wo should espect tot some 

'waters or neighbouring land woul e interest- Gondwam 

. Ilie Gondwdna senes is m maBy The beds are senes 

and important of the Indian sub-divisions 

almost entirely of freshwater ongin^ 

I'ave been made, but here we nee 13,000 

^'Vision into two great groups The senes 

thick, Upper Gondivdnas, the Narbadd 

mainly confined to the area of , y -tna (Knshna) on 
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the south , but the western part of this region is in great part 
covered by newer beds The lowest Gondwdnas are very 
constant in cliaracter, wherever they are found , the upper 
numbers of the lower division show more variation, and this 
divergence of character m different Districts becomes more 
marked in the Upper Gondw'dna senes Disturbances have 
occurred in the lower senes before the formation of the 
upper 

The Gondwdna beds contain fossils which are of verj' great 
interest In large part these consist of plants •which grew near 
the margins of the old rivers, were earned down by floods, 
and deposited in the alluvial plains, deltas, and estuanne 
areas of the old Gondwdna period So vast was the time 
occupied by the deposition of the Gondwdna beds, that great 
changes m physical geography and in the vegetation repeatedly 
occurred The plants of the Lower Gondwdnas consist chiefly 
of acrogens (Equisetacea; and ferns) and g)’mnogens (cycads 
and conifers), the former being the more abundant The 
same classes of plants occur m the Upper Gondwdnas, but 
there the proportions are reversed, the conifers, and still more 
the cycads, being more numerous than the ferns, whilst the 
Equisetacere are but spanngly found But even within the 
limits of the Lower Gondwdna series there are great diversities 
of vegetation, three distinct floras occumng in the three great 
divisions of that formation In many respects the flora of the 
highest of these three divisions (the Panchet group) is more 
nearly related to that of the Upper Gondwanas than it is to 
the other Low'er Gondwdna floras 

One of the most interesting facts in the histor)' of the 
Gondwdna senes is the occurrence near the base (in the Tdlcher 
group) of large stnated boulders in a fine mud or silt, the 
boulders in one place resting upon rock (of Vmdhyan age) 
which is also striated. There seems good reason for believing 
that these beds are the result of ice-action They probably 
nearly comade in age with the Permian beds of Western 
Europe, m which Professor Ramsay long since discovered 
evidence of glaciation But the remarkable fact is that this 
old ice-action occurred within the tropics, and probably at no 
very great height above the sea 

The Ddmodar senes, the middle division of the Lower Gond- 
wdnas, IS the chief source of coal m Penmsular India, yieldmg 
more of that mineral than all other formations taken together 
The Karharbdri group is the only other coal-bearing formation 
of any value The Ddmodars are 8400 feet thick in the Rdnf- 
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ginj coil-field, and about 10,000 feel thick in the Sdtpura basin 
TIic}' consist of three dmsions , coal occurs in the upper and 
loucr, ironstone (without coal) in the middle division The 
Rdm'ganj coal field is the most important in India. So far R-inlRsnj 
as vet known, it covers an area of about 500 square miles, 
running about iS miles from north to south, and about 39 
miles from east to west, but it extends farther to the east 
under the latente and alluvium It is traversed by the 
Damodar river, and also the road from Calcutta to Benares 
and bj the East Indian Raihva) From its situation and 
importance, this coal-field is better known than anj other 
in India, Much has been learnt concerning it since the last 
examination b> the Geological Survc}, espcciall} from the 
recent reports b) Mr H Bauermann 

The upper or Raniganj senes has eleven scams, with a Pani,;anj 
total thickness of lao feet, in the eastern distnct, and thirteen 

, , , , , ' , Ecam^ 

':eam':, 100 feet thick, in the western district The average 

thiclne‘:s of the scams worked is from 12 to 18 feet, hut 

occasional!) a seam reaches a great thicl ness — 20 to 80 feet 

I he lower or Baral har series (2000 feet ihicl) contains fourBarathar 

seams of a total thickness of 69 feeL Compared v ith Eng- 

li'h coals, those of this coal-field are of a poor quality , thc> 

contain much ash, and are generall) non-colang The seams 

of the lower senes are the best, and some of these at Sank- 

lorn, near the Bard! har nver, are fairl) good for cole and 


C 

The best coal in Inoia is m the small coal-fic’d at 
Karnarban The beds here are lower in the seres than 
tho=e of the Rdnfganj field , they belong to tne upper part of 
the 1 ''Idler group, the lo"est of tre Goadv ana senes Tne 
Kannrbdn coal beds co.cr an area of aoout ir square mdes, 
and have three seams, var)ang from 9 to 35 feet th:c>„ Tne 
lowest seam is the best, and it is nearly as good as Engl,sa 
steam coal This coal field, row large! — orkec, is the propertv 
of the East Indian Raib.a^, -men is thus suppLed with fuel at 
a cheaper rate than any other rail-ay in tre -crld. Lndian 
coal usually contains phospho-c atre, which gready lesser,5 

Its value for iron smelting 

The Ddmodar series, v-hich, as we -f^a-e se 
source of coal m India, is also o,-e o. 
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sources of iron The ore occurs m the middle division, coal 
m the highest and lowest The ore is partly a clay ironstone, 
like that occurring in the coal-measures of England, partly 
an oxide of iron or hsematite. It generally contains phos- 
phorus, which prevents its use m the preparation of the finer 
qualities of steel A similar difficulty attends the use of the 
Cleveland ore of North Yorkshire Expenments have been 
in progress for years m search of a process which shall, in an 
economical manner, obtam iron from Cleveland ore free from 
phosphorus, latterly, it is hoped, with some success If this 
be so, India will be a great gamer Excellent iron-ore occurs 
in the metamorphic rocks south of the Ddmodar nver Latente 
(see below) is sometimes used as ore- It is very earthy, with 
a low percentage of rrietal, but it contains only a comparatively 
small proportion of phosphorus ^ 

The want of limestone for flux, within easy reach, is 
generally a great drawback as regards uon-smelting m India 
Kanhar Kaiikar or ghuiin (concretionary carbonate of lime) is col- 
lected for this purpose from the river beds and alluvial 
deposits It sometimes contains as much as 70 per cent, of 
carbonate of lime , but generally the proportion is much less, 
and the fluxing value proportionally diminished The real 
difficulty in India is to find the ore, the fuel, and the flux, in 
sufficiently close proximity to yield a profit 
Deccan The enormous mass of basaltic rock known as the Deccan 
trap, is of great importance m the geological structure of the 
Indian Peninsula, It now covers an area of about 200,000 
square miles, and probably extended in former times over a 
much wider area. YTiere thickest, the traps are at least 
6000 feet in depth They form the most striking physical 
features of the countrj', many of the most prominent hill 
ranges being the denuded edges of the basaltic flows The 
great volcanic outbursts which produced this trap com- 
menced m the Cretaceous period, and lasted into the 
Eocene period 

Latente , Latente is a ferruginous and argillaceous rock, varj'ing from 
30 to 200 feet thick, which often occurs over the trap area, 
but IS also found in other tracts. As a rule, it makes rather 
barren land, it is highly porous, and the ram rapidly sinks 
into it Latente may be roughly divided into tivo kinds, 
high level , high-level and low-le\ el lateriteJ 1 he former, which covers a 
large area of the high basaltic pVins, is believed by Mr E. B 

^ For the economic aspects of Indm iron, see chanter on Mines and 
Minerals 
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Tootc lo be \ cr)' frcqucnll) the product of decomposition of 
the tnp, and to Inie been tlius formed in tlie place nhere it 
IS now found Sometimes the high-]e\cl lalcnte overlies 
gneiss or other rocks , and m these cases it has probably 
been transported The lo\i*lcvcl laterite is generally more low-level 
sand} in character, and is often associated with gravels In 
most cases tins has clearl} been earned down to its present 
position, probably largcl) by sub aerial action, aided by rains 
and streams Possibl} in some cases it has been spread out 
along the coasts by marine action Ihc low-level laterite 
fringes the coast of the Peninsula, from near Bombay on the 
west and Orissa on the east, to Cape Comorin It is not 
continuous throughout these regions , and it is of veiy' varying 
width and elevation Ihe age of the high-level laterite is- 
unknown Its formation probably extended throughout a long 
period of time, much of which must be of very ancient 
date, for the laterite, together with the underlying basalt, has 
suflered extensive denudation 

As regards gems, the geologist comes to the same con- Precious 
elusion as the economist, \ iz that the precious stones 
of ancient India were the product of forced labour, and 
that the search for them m our days can scarcely repay the 
working expenses 


British Burma — The geological structure of Burma com- Burma 
prises three sections — western, middle, and eastern, nearly 
corresponding to the Divisions of Arakan, Pegu, and Tenas- 
senm 

The geological groups met with in Arakan and Pegu are, Pegu and 
in the ascending order, as follow The cr}'Stalhne rocks 
Taung-ngu, age undetermined, comprising beds of different 
ages. Axial or Arakan group, occupying the northern part of 
Arakan range, age probably Triassic Nummuhtic group, 
including the entire range of Arakan , age Eocene or early 
Tertiary Pegu group, occupying the whole of the country 
east of the Irawadi to the Sittaung nver, age Miocene or 
middle Tertiary Fossil-vvood group, most largely developed 
in eastern Prome, in which fossil-wood, m the form of silicified 
trunks of trees, some of them 30 to 40 feet long, is plentifully 
present, age probably Pliocene or newer Tertiary Lastly, the 
Alluvium group, comprising older alluvial deposits m places 
where the river channels are excavated, and newer alluvial 
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Tenas- 

senm. 


deposits thrown down on the surface by the Irawadi and other 
nvers 

In geological structure, Tenassenm is entirely distinct from 
Pegu and Arakan , the groups in ascending order are as follow 
The crystalhne rocks , age uncertain. Mergui group, largely 
developed in Mergui Distnct, age perhaps Silurian. Maul- 
main group, well seen near Mauhnain and Amherst, age lower 
Carboniferous Tenassenm group, embracing the vanous coal- 
fields in the southern part of the Tenassenm Division, age 
doubtful, but probably Tertiary 
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AIFTLOROLOGV of INDIA 

Tiir great pcninsuh of India, with its lofty mountain ranges Metcoro 
and Its extensive seaboard, exposed to the first violence of 
the winds of two oceans, forms an exceptionally \aluablc and 
interesting field for the study of meteorological phenomena 
Rut the Department of Goiemment which deals with these 
phenomena has had to contend wath many obstacles , and it 
is onl\ within the last few jears that trustworthy statistics have 
been obtained from a complete sjstem of registration stations 
E\cr)' 5 ear, however, is now adding to our knowledge of the 
meteorolog) of the country, and supplying authentic materials 
for purposes of comparison and induction 

Meteorolooical Gi ograph\ — After the general description Meteoro- 
of the countrj' given at the beginning of this volume, it is only logical 
necessar)' to sketch i er)' briefly the meteorological geography ^ 

of India The following paragraphs arc condensed from 
an interesting account m the official Report on the Meteorology 
of India (for 18S3), by Mr H F Blanford Mr Blanford’s 
■volume on the Meteorology of India, being the second part of 
The Indian Meteorologist's VadeMecum (Government Press, 

Calcutta, 1877), should be in the hands of every student 

The great mountain ranges of the Himalayas and the Sulai- 
MANS, which form the northern and north-w’estem boundanes of 
India, have been fully desenbed ^ From the gorge of the Indus 
to that of the Dihong (Brdhmaputra), a distance of 1400 miles, 
the Himalayas form an unbroken watershed, the northern flank Hima- 
of w hich IS drained by the upper valleys of these two rivers , I'^l 
w'hile the Sutlej (Satlaj), starting from the southern foot of the 
Kailds peak, breaks through the watershed, dividing it into 
two very unequal portions, that to the north-west being the 
smaller The average elevation of the higher Himdlayas may 
be taken at not less than 1 9,000 feet, and therefore equal to 

1 Vide auie, chap i pp 3-10 , also articles Himalayas and Sulaiman 
hloUATAixs, The Imperial GaeeUecr of India 
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tlic height of the lower half of the atmosphere , indeed, few 
of the passes are under 16,060 or 17,000 feet Across this 
mountain barrier there appears to be a constant flow of air, 
more active m the day-time than at night, northwards to the 
and plateau of Tibet There is no reason to believe that any 
transfer of air takes place across the Himtilaj as in a southerly 
direction, unless, indeed, in those eleiated regions of the 
atmosphere which he beyond the sphere of obscnation But 
a nocturnal flow of cooled air, from the southern slopes, is 
felt as a strong wind w'here the ruers debouch on the plains, 
more especially in the early morning hours This current 
probablj contributes to lower the mean temperature of the belt 
of jilain country winch fringes the mountain zone 

The Eastern Himdlayas present many points of contrast 
w ith the w estern parts of the range The slopes of the Sikkim 
and Bhutdn Hills, where not denuded for the purposes of cul- 
tivation, are clothed with an almost impenetrable forest, which 
at the lower levels abounds in figs, rattans, and representatn es 
of a tropical humid climate At higher levels they are co\ ered 
w’lth oaks, chestnuts, magnolias, pines, etc , of the most 
luxuriant grow'th 

In the Western Himdlajas, on the other hand, the spurs of 
the outer ranges are more sparsely clad w ith forest, especiall} 
on their w'estern faces, and naked precipitous crags are of 
constant occurrence. The vegetation of the lower and warmer 
valleys, and of the fringing belt (the Tarai), is comparati% ely 
thin, and such as characterizes a w'arm but drj' region Pines 
of several species form a conspicuous feature of the landscape 
at low'er levels It is chief!) the outer ranges that exhibit 
these contrasted features , and they depend partly on the 
diflerence of latitude, but mainly on that of rainfall In 
Sikkim and Bhutdn this is abnormally copious, and is dis- 
charged full on the face of the range As the chain recedes 
to the north-west, the greater is the distance to be traversed 
by the vapour-beanng winds m reaching it, and the more 
easterly is their direction For such wands, whether coming 
from the Bay of Bengal (apparently their pnncipal source) or . 
from the Arabian Sea, turn on reaching the Gangetic valley, 
and blow more or less parallel to its axis and that of the 
mountain range 

The country on either side of the SuMimdn range is 
characteristically and Dry winds from the desert tracts of 
Persia and Baluchistdn predominate throughout the )ear 
The scanty cultivation on the hills is dependent on the 
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\\ inter snous, or the rare showers which reach them from tlic 
eastward, or the supply of the larger local streams 'J’hc 
lower plains would be uninhabitable but for the fertih/ing 
irrigation furnished by the great ni cr that traverses tlicm 
At the foot of the great Himdlayan barrier, and separating it 
from the more ancient land which now' forms the highlands of 
the penmsula, a broad plain, for the most part alluvial, stretches 
from sea to sea On the west, in the dry region, this is 
occupied parti} by the allmial deposits of the Indus and its 
tributaries , parti} b} the saline sw amps of Kachchh (Cutch), and 
the rolling sands and rocky surface of the desert of Jaisalmer 
(Je}5ulmere) and Bikaner and parti} by the more fertile 
tracts to the eastward Over the greater part of this region 
ram is of rare occurrence , and not infrequently more than a 
\ear passes b} without a drop falling on the parched surface 
On Its eastern margm, however, in the neighbourhood of the 
Aravalli Hills, and again in the Northern Punjau, ram is more 
frequent, occurring both in the south-west monsoon, and also 
at the opposite season m the cold weather As far north a-, 
Sirsa and ^lultin, the av erage ramfall does not much e/ceed 
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damp and equable, and the rainfall is prolonged and gene- 
rally heavy, especially on the southern slopes of the hills A 
meteorological peculiarity of some interest has been noticed, 
more especially at the stations of Sibsagar and Silchdr, viz. 
the great range of the diurnal variation of barometric pressure, 
particularly during the cool months of the year It is the 
more striking, since at Riirki, Lahore, and other stations near 
the foot of the Himalayas, this range is less than on the open 
plains 

The highlands of the peninsula are cut off from the 
Himalayan ranges by the Indo-Gangetic plain They are 
divided into two unequal parts, by an almost continuous chain 
of hills, loosely knowm as the Sdtpura range, running across the 
country from w est-b3'-south to east-by-north, just south of the 
Tropic of Cancer This chain may be regarded as a single 
feature, forming the principal w'atershed of tiie peninsula The 
W'aters to the north of it dram chiefly into the Narbada (Ner- 
budda) and the Ganges , those to the south, into the Tapti, 
the Godavari, the Mahdnadi, and smaller streams In a 
meteorological point of view-, this central chain of hills is of 
much importance. Acting together with the two parallel 
valleys of the Narbada and Tdpti, which drain the flanks of 
Its western half, it gives a more decided easterly and westerly 
direction to the winds of this part of India, and con- 
denses a tolerably copious rainfall during the south-west 
moonsoon 

Separated from this chain by the valley of the Narbada on 
the west, and that of the Son (Soane) on the east, the plateau 
of Mdlwa and Baghelkhand occupies the space intervening 
between these \allejs and the Gangetic plain On the w^estem 
edge of the plateau are the Aravalli Hills, which run from 
near Ahmadabdd up to the neighbourhood of Delhi, and 
include one hill, Mount Abu, over 5000 feet m height This 
range exerts an important influence on the direction of the 
wind, and also on the rainfall At Ajmere, an old-established 
meteorological station at the eastern foot of the range, the 
wind is predominantly south-west Both here and at Mount 
Abii the south-west monsoon rams are a regular phenomenon , 
which can hardly be said of the region of scanty and uncertain 
rainfall which extends from the w estem foot of the range and 
merges in the Bikdner desert 

The peninsula south of the Satpura range consists chiefly 
of the tnangular plateau of the Deccan, terminating abruptly 
on the west in the Sahyadn range (Western Ghdts), and 
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shelving to the east (Eastern Ghats) This plateau is swept by 
the south-west monsoon after it has surmounted the western 
barrier of the Gh^ts The rainfall is consequently light at 
Poona and places similarly situated under the lee of the range, 
and but moderate over the more easterly parts of the plateau 
The rams, however, are prolonged to the north of the Sdtpuras 
three or four weeks later than in Southern India, since they are 
brought there by the easterly winds which blow from the Bay 
of Bengal in October and the early part of November, when 
the re-curved southerly wind ceases to blow up the Gangetic 
\ alley, and sets towards the Kamdtik. This was formerly 
thought to be the north-east monsoon, and is still so spoken 
of by some writers, but the rainy vind is really a diversion 
of the south-west monsoon 

At the junction of the Eastern and Western Ghats rises the Anamalai 
bold tnangular plateau of the Nflgiris, and to the south of^'"® 
them come the Anamalais, Palms (Pulneys), and Travancore 
Hills These ranges are separated from the Nflgms by a 
broad depression or pass known as the Pdlghdt gap, some 
25 miles vide, the highest pomt of which is about 1500 feet 
above the sea. This gap affords a passage to the winds, which 
elsewhere are barred by the chain of the Western Ghdts The 
country to the east of the gap receives the rainfall of the 
south-west monsoon, and during the north-east monsoon, 
ships passing Beypur meet with a stronger wind from the 
land than is felt elsewhere on the Malabar coast. According 
to Captain Newbold, the Palghdt gap ‘ affords an outlet to those 
furious storms from the eastward which sweep the Bay of 
Bengal, and, after traversing the peninsula, burst forth through 
It to the neighbouring sea.’ 

In the coast-stnp of low country which fnnges the peninsula Southern 
below the Western Ghdts, the rainfall is heavj, the chmate warm coast- 
and damp, the \ egetation dense and tropical The steep slopes 
of the Ghdts, where they have not been artificially cleared, are 
also thickly clothed with forest 

Ceylon should, for meteorological purposes, be included Meteoro 
m this survey The country both south and west of the of 
hills which occupy the south centre of the island is verj' 
rugged dov n to the coast The rainfall is here frequent and Rainy 
heavy , and the temperature bemg high and equable, the 
vegetation is dense and verj' luxuriant, such as is cbaractenstic 
of islands m tropical seas, and also of the coast of Traiancore 
The plains on the east coast are dner, and both in climate Bner east 
and 1 egetation bear much resemblance to those of the Kamatik ooast 
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When the south-west monsoon is blowing in May and June, 
and discharging torrents of ram on the forest-clad spurs and 
slopes that face to wnndward, the contrast presented by the 
eastward face of the same hills is very striking, and the two 
phases of climate are sharply demarcated. Newara Elija 
(7000 feet), day after day, and even week after week, lies 
under a dense canopy of cloud, which shrouds all the higher 
peaks, and pours down in almost incessant ram. But let the 
traveller leave the station by the Badulla road, and cross over 
the mam range at a distance of two or three miles from 
Newara Ehya As he begins the descent tow'ards Wilson’s 
bungalow, he emerges on a panorama of the grassy downs of 
the lower hills, bathed in dazzling sunshine , w'hile on the ridge 
above he sees the cloud-masses ever rolling across from the 
west, and dissolving away in the drier air to leeward Hence 
the east and west coasts of Ceylon are as strongly contrasted 
in climate as those of the southern extremity of the Indian 
peninsula 

In Bntish Burma, the western face of the Arakan Yonia 
hills, like that of the Indian Western Gh^ts, is exposed to the 
full force of the south west monsoon, and receives a very heavj' 
rainfall At Sandoway, this amounts to an annual mean of 
212 inches It diminishes to the northwards, but even at 
Chittagong, it amounts to 104J inches annually 

The country around Ava, as well as the hill country of North 
Burma, is the seat of occasional severe earthquakes, one of 
which destroyed Ava city in 1839 The general mendianal 
direction of the ranges and valleys determines the direction of 
the prevailing surface winds, subject, however, to many local 
modifications But it would appear, from Dr Anderson's 
observations of the movement of the upper clouds, that 
throughout the year there is, with but slight interruption, a 
steady upper current from the south west, such as has been 
already noticed over the Himalayas The rainfall in the lower 
part of the Iraw’adi valley, viz. the delta and the neighbouring 
part of the Province of Pegu, is very heavy, about 190 inches , 
the climate is warm and equable at all seasons But higher 
up the valley, and especially north of the Pegu frontier, the 
country is dner, and is characterized by a less luxuriant 
xegetation, and by a retarded and more scanty rainfall of 
about 56 inches 

OnsFRVATORiEs — Upto thc } ear 1883, meteorological obser 
\ atones had been established at 125 stations in India (includ- 
ing British Burma, thc Andamans, and Nepal) These 
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obscn atones arc situated at all cle\ations, from the highest, 

Lrn (11,502 feet abo\c mean sealc\cl) .and Chakrata (7051 
feet), to Sao\r Isi and, 25 feet, and Negaratam, only 15 feet 
abo\ e mean sc.a-lcvel 

Observations — The obscr\'aiions taken at Indian meteoro- Obs.rw 
logical stations record — (i) temperature of sol.ar and of''°"^ 
nocturnal radiation, (2) air temperature, (3) atmospheric pressure, 

(4) direction and velocity of the wind, (5) humidity, (6) cloud 
proportion, and (7) rainfall For full information on each of 
these subjects, the reader is referred to the valuable and deeply 
interesting reports of Mr F IManford and I^Ir Eliot, printed 
at the Go\ eminent Press, Calcutta, and avail.able to all 
inquirers at the India Office, London 

Solar Ridiation — Although, theoretically, differences m Sohr 
the height abo\ c ground of the registering thermometer produce 
little difference m the amount of radiation from the ground, 
jet the nature of the surface forms an important fe.ature, 
the action of which differs very considerably in different parts 
of India, and interferes with .an exact comparison of results 
obtained from different stations Thus, the radiation from 
the parched, heated, .and bare surface of the soil m the 
North-Western Proiinces in Iilay, must be consider.ably greater 
than from the moist grass-covered surface of the soil at the 
coast stations of Bengal and Western India in the same 
month 

The following figures are obtained from Bengal stations Returns 
where the instruments are believed to be accurate and com- 
parable. The yearly average maximum equilibrium temper.a- 
tures of compared sun thermometers in raaio, varied m these 
stations from 121 5'’ F at Uarjlling (much the lowest average) 
and 131 3° at Goalpdrd (the next lowest), to 145 6° at 
Bardwdn and 147 4° at Cuttack The excess of the above 
over the corresponding maximum shade temperatures was — 
at Ddrjlling, 59 1° , at Godlpard, 48 4° , at Bardwdn, 57° , and 
at Cuttack, 55 8° 

Temperature ot the Air — From the average annual mean Tempem- 
temperatures of 117 stations (derived from the means of three of the 
or more years), the following figures are taken In the two 
following stations m this list, the average mean yearly tem- Mean 
perature was over 82° F — Tnchinopoh, 82 1° , Vizagapatam, 

82 8° Both of these stations are in the Madras Presidency The tures 
next highest means are returned by Madras, 82°, Madura (also in 
Madras), 81 9°, Negapatam, 81 6°, Masulipatam, 81 3°, Kar- 
nul, 81 2“ , Sironcha, 81“ , Cuttack, 80 7°, Bellary and Salem, 
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80 4° , Port Blair, 80 3° , Bikdner, 80 ° , False Point, 793°, Goa, 
799°, Cochin, 796°, Sagar Island, 786°, Dcesa, 799°, and 
Calcutta, 77 8° The mean annual temperature of Bombay is 
797° The lowest means are obtained at the hill stations of 
Ddrjlling, 518“, Simla, 55”, Murree, 561°, and Chakrdta, 
56 3° Between these and the next coolest stations is a gap, 
Masuri (Mussoone) following with 59 2“, Rdnfkhet with 60 2°, 
Pachmarhi wth 68 7°, and Rdw'al Pindi with a yearly mean of 
69 3° The highest mean monthly temperatures given are — 
94 7° at Jhdnsf, m May, 94 4“ at Multdn, m June, 93 7" at 
Lahore, Delhi, and Agra, in June The lowest monthly means 
are returned by the four coldest hill stations mentioned above, 
the figures being — Murree — Januarj’ 39°, February 39 4° , 
Simla — January 404°, February 414°, Chakrdta — January 
423°, February 434°, Ddrjfiing — January 394°, February 
41 2° The mean temperature at Leh in Januaty' is 17 i”, 
and in December 23 1° F 

Atmospheric Pressure. — ^The Meteorological Report for 
1S83 contains a table showing the annual mean pressure at 
III stations, corrected (except in the case of Madras) to the 
Calcutta standard, which reads 0011 inch higher than that 
of Kew From that table the following figures are obtained 
The mean yearly pressure m inches at the highest stations is 
— 22 944 at Ddrjlling, 23 224 at Chakrdta, 23 275 at Simla, 
24 059 at Rdmkhet, 26 392 at Pachmarhi, and 26 924 at 
Bangalore The greatest annual mean pressures returned are 
— 29 889 at Cochin, 29 845 at Negapatam, 29 840 at Madras, 
and 29 821 at Bombay These pressures are not reduced to 
the level of the sea. 

Wind — The general directions of the wind in different parts 
of the peninsula have already been noticed m the introductory 
portion of this chapter describing the meteorological geography 
of the country 

Humidity — The humidity figures given in the Report for 
1877 according to Mr Eliot, the Offiaatmg Meteorological 
Reporter to the Government of India, not generally inter- 
comparable, as the mean relative humidity is deduced from a 
varying number of daily observations. 

Cloud Proportion — The Report for 1 883 gives the averages 
of estimated cloud proportion for 113 stations in India, an 
overcast sky being represented by 10 and a clear sky by o 
Some of the extreme figures follow The average annual 
proportion of clouded sky is represented at Sibsdgar by 7 19, 
at Merkdra by 6 68 , at Darjfling by 6 44 , at Tnchinopoli by 
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6 04, at Coimbatore by 5 19 , at Salem by 4 66 The lowest 
proportions recorded are — for Jhdnsi, 120^ Hyderdbdd 
(Sind), I 69, Miiltdn, i 66, Dera Ismdil Khan, 2 04, Sdgar 
(Saugor), in the Central Provinces, 2 43 

Rainfall — The average annual rainfall at 435 stations is Rainfall 

recorded in the Meteorological Report for 1883, from which 

the following figures were derived 

In the Punjab, the highest average fall (124 91 inches) is at The 

Dharmsdla, which is situated on the face of the hills, and f’unjab 

exposed to the full force of the monsoon, the next highest 

recorded is little more than half that amount, or 71 24 inches, 

at Simla The lowest average falls in the Punjab are — 5 88 

inches at Muzafiargarh, 7 07 at Multan, 7 03 at Dera Ghd/l 

Khan, and 8 46 at Dera Ismail Khdn All these stations arc 

protected by the Suldimdn range from the monsoon 

In Rajputdna and Central India the minimum is 12 07 Rajputdna 

inches at Pachbadra, and the maximum, 63 2 1, at Mount Abd, 

, , _ , r -r India 

the highest point m this part of India, 

In the North-Western Proiinces the heaviest rainfalls are North - 

at Masun (94 72 inches), Naim Tal (91 17), and Dehra (74 91), 

all of which he high , the minimum average fall is 2528 at 

I^Iuttra, the next lowest figures being 26 06 at Aligarh, 25 66 at 

Agra, and 25 70 at Eulandshahr — all stations on the plains 

In Oudh, the maximum rainfall is at Bahraich, 43 48 inches, Oudh 

and the mmimum at Rdi Bareh, 32 18 mches 

The following stations of Bengal have an average rainfall of Bengal , 

more than 100 mches — Baxa, 22091, Jalpdiguri, 129 21 , 

Mongpu, 12843, Ddrjflmg, 12085, and Kuch Behar, 

130 89 — all at the base of the hills, Nodkhdlf, in 75 , Dema- 

gm, 11297, Cox’s Bazaar, 14160, and Chittagong, 10458, 

all near the north-east comer of the Bay of Bengal The 

lowest averages are returned by Keunjhar, 32 61 mches , 

Buxar, 3904, Chhapra, 3915, and Gajd, 4029 The 

average ramfaU throughout Bengal is 67 mches 

Assam possesses m Cfaerra Poonjee (Chira Punji) the 

station with the largest rainfall m the world Former returns 

gave the fall at 368 incnes later and fuller returns at 481 3o 

mches A total fall of 805 mches was reported m 1861, of wnich 

366 v.ere assigned to the smgle month of July In 1850, Dr 

Hooker registered 30 inches in twenty-four hours, arc relumed 

the fall froro Jtme to November of that year at 530 inches 

In the four days 9th to latn Septemner 1877. 56 19 inches 

T ere registered. The cause of th^ e^traorcmarv raudan is 
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noticed in the chapter on Physical Geography The following 
stations m Assam have also a very high average rainfall — 
Silchdr, 11885, Sylhet, 15612, Dibrugarh, 11353, and 
Turd, 123 80 The lowest recorded averages m Assam are at 
Samaguting (52 58 inches) and Gauhdti (69 26 inches), both 
on the northern side of the hills separating Cachar from 
Assam 

In the Central Provinces, the highest average falls are at 
Pachmarhi, 77 85 inches, and Bdldghdt, 65 92 , lowest 
averages, Khandwa, 33 29 inches, and Arvi, 35 09 inches 

In Bombay, two stations on the Ghdts are recorded as 
having an average rainfall of over 250 inches, viz — IMalcolm- 
pet (Mahdbleshw'ar), 258 49 , and Baura (Fort), 255 28 Ne\t 
m order come Matherdn, with 24524 inches, Lonauli, wath 
165 13, Honawdr, 13808, and Igatpuri, Kdnvar, Vingurla, 
and Ratnagin, with 124 19, 116 03, no 89, and 104 55 inches 
respectively The lowest average rainfalls recorded in Bombay 
are — 18 82 inches at ISIandargi , 20 97 at Dhulia , and 21 41 
at Gokak. The average rainfall m Bombay is 67 inches 

In Sind, the average rainfall is very low, vaiiynng from 16 17 
inches at Nagar, and n 09 at Umdrkot, to 4 65 at Shikdrpur, 
and 4 33 at Jacobdbad 

In Madras, the highest local averages recorded are — 132 87 
inches at Mangalore, 12968 at Cannanore , 12821 at Mer- 
kdra, 125 66 at Tellichem, 115 04 at Calicut , and 115 02 at 
Cochin — all on the west coast The lightest falls recorded are 
— at Bellary, 17 64, Tuticonn (sheltered by the Ghats), 19 44j 
Guti (Gooty), 2179, Coimbatore, 21 34 All these stations 
lie low The average fall at the stations on the east coast is 
about 41 inches A fair average rainfall for liladras Presidency 
is 44 inches 

The rainfall along the coast of Bntish Burma is heavy', as 
might be expected, the following averages being recorded — 
Sandoway, 21203 inches, lavoy, 19702, Akyab, 19761, 
Iilaulmain, i8g 37 , Kyauk-pyu, 174 79 The smallest rainfall 
is at Thayet-myo (47 37) and Prome (53 00), sheltered by the 
Yoma range 

The rainfall at Port Blair and Nancowry is also heavy, the 
averages being returned as 11838 and 10891 inches respec- 
tively 

Sun-Spot Cycles. — These alleged cycles have formed the 
subject of several separate papers, and the results were 
popularly summed up m a jomt article by Mr Norman 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY OF INDIA 

Wild Animals — First among the wild animals of India must 
be mentioned the lion (Felis leo), which is recorded to ha\e 
been not uncommon within histoncal times m Hindustan 
Proper and the Punjab The lion is now confined to the Gtr, or 
rocky hill-desert and forest of Kdthidwdr A peculiar i ariet)’’ 
is there found, marked by the almost total absence of a mane, 
but whether this vanety deserves to be classed as a distinct 
species, naturalists have not yet determined The lion has 
now almost entirely disappeared , and the oflScial Gazetteer of 
Kdthidwdr states that there are now (1884) probably not more 
than ten or a dozen lions and honesses left m the whole Gir 
forest tract They are stnctly preserved The former extent 
of the lion’s range, or the degree to which its presence im- 
pressed the imagination, may be inferred from the common 
personal names, Sinh or Singh, Sher, and Haidar, which all 
signify ‘ lion ’ Sher, however, is also applied to the tiger 
The charactenstic beast of prey in India is the tiger (Fehs 
tigns), which IS found m every part of the country from the 
slopes of the Himalayas to the Sundarban swamps Sir Joseph 
Fayrer, the highest living authority on this subject, believes 
that 12 feet is the maximum length of the tiger, when measured 
from nose to tip of tail immediately after death The ad\ance 
of cultivation, even more than the incessant attacks of sports- 
men, has gradually caused the tiger to become a rare animal 
in large tracts of country , but it is scarcely probable that he 
e\erwill be exterminated from India The malanous iarat 
fringing the Himalayas, the unmhabitable swamps of the 
Gangetic delta, and the wide jungles of the central plateau, 
are at present the chief home of the tiger His favourite 
food appears to be deer, antelope, and wild hog IFhen 
these abound, he does not attack domestic cattle Indeed, 
the natnes of certain Districts consider the tiger as in 
some sort their protector, for he sa\es their crops from 
destruction bj the ivild animals on which he feeds But when 
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once lie dc\clo]is 1 nstc for humin blood, then the slaughter 
which he works becomes truly formidable 

Tlic confirmed man cater, generally an old beast, disabled 
from o\ crtakmg his usual prc> , seems to accumulate his tale of 
\ ictims m sheer cruelty rather than for food A single tiger is 
1 nov n to Ime killed loS people in three } cars Another killed 
an a\ erngc of about So persons per annum A third caused 
13 \illagcs to be abandoned, and 250 square miles of land to 
be thrown out of cultnation A fourth, so lately as 1869, 
killed 127 people, and stopped a public road for many 
weeks, until the opportune arrual of an English sportsman, 
who killed him Such cases are, of course, exceptional, and 
generally refer to a past period, but they explain the super- 
stitious awe with which the tiger is regarded by the natives 

The fa\ouritc mode of shooting the tiger is from the back 
of elephants, or from elc\atcd platforms {macMns) of boughs 
m the jungle. In Central India and Bombay, tigers are shot 
on foot In Assam, thej are sometimes speared from boats, and 
m the Himilajas they are said to be ensnared by bird-lime 
Rewards are given by Go\crnmcnt to native shikaris for the 
heads of tigers varying m time and place according to the 
need In 1877, 819 persons and 16,137 cattle were reported 
to ha\ e been killed by tigers On the other side of the account, 

1579 tigers were destroyed b> native hunters, and ^^3777 paid 
in rewards, besides the slaughter by English sportsmen In 
18S2, no fewer than 895 persons and 16,517 cattle were 
returned as killed bv tigers The sum of ;,C48oo was paid 
during the j'ear to natue shikaris for the destruction of 1726 
tigers 

The leopard or panther (Felis pardus) is far more common Leopard 
than the tiger m all parts of India, and at least equally de- 
structive to life. The greatest length of the Indian leopard 
>s about 7 feet 6 inches A black variety, as beautiful as it 
IS rare, is sometimes found in the extreme south of the Indian 
peninsula, and also in Java The cheetah or hunting leopard Chectali 
(Fells jubata) must be carefully distinguished from the leopard 
proper This animal appears to be a native only of the 
Deccan, where it is trained for hunting the antelope In some 
respects it approaches the dog more nearly than the cat tribe 
Its limbs are long, its hair rough, and its claws blunt and only 
partially retractile. The speed with which it bounds upon its 
prey, when loosed from the cart, exceeds the swaftness of any 
other wild mammal If it misses its first attack, it scarcely 
ever attempts to follow, but returns to its master Among 
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Other sitecics of the family Felicia; found in India maj be 
mentioned the ounce or snow leojiard (F unica), the clouded 
tiger (F macroscchs), the marbled tiger cat (F nnrmorata), 
the jungle cat (F chaus), and the common vnerrine cat (F 
Mc crrina) 

WoUci (Cams lupus) abound throughout the open countrj, 
but arc rare in the wooded districts '1 heir favourite ])re) is 
sheep, but the) are also said to run down antelopes and hares, 
or rather catch them b) Ijing in ambush Instances of their 
attacking man arc not uncommon , and in iSSa, 2 78 persons, 
jirincipally children, besides S661 cattle, were reported to have 
been killed b) woUes In 1827, upwards of 30 children 
were earned off b) wolves in a single pnt^anA or fiscal division , 
and the stor) of Romulus and Remus has had its counterpart 
m India within recent times. The Indian wolf has a ding) 
reddish white fur, some of the hairs being tipped with black 
By some naturalists it is regarded as a distinct species, under 
the name of Cams pallipcs Three distinct varieties, the 
white, the red, and the black wolf, arc found in the Tibetan 
lliiUcUavas 

'Ihc Indian fo\ (Vulpcs bcngalcnsis) is comparative!) rare, 
but the jackal (Cams aureus) abounds ever) where, making 
night hideous by its never-to bc*forgottcn jells The jackal, 
and not the fo\, is usually the animal hunted bj the packs of 
hounds kept by Europeans 

The wild dog or dhoh is found in very man) of the 
wilder jungles of India, including A-ssam and British Burma 
Its characteristic is that it hunts in packs, sometimes containing 
30 dogs, and does not give tongue "When once a pack of 
wild dogs has put up any animal, whether deer or tiger, that 
animal’s doom is sealed They do not leave it for days, and 
finally bring it to bay, or run it down exhausted These wild 
dogs have sometimes been half domesticated, and trained to 
hunt for the use of man A peculiar vanetj of wild dog exists 
m the Karen Hills of Burma, thus described from a specimen 
in confinement It was black and white, as hairy as a Skje- 
terner, and as large as a medium-sized spaniel It had an 
invariable habit of digging a hole in the ground, into which it 
crawled backwards, remaining there all day with only its nose 
and ferrety eyes visible. Among other dogs of India are the 
pariah, w hich is merely a mongrel, run w ild and half starved , 
the pohgar dog, an immense creature peculiar to the south , 
the grej hound, used for coursing, and the mastiff of Tibet 
and Bhutan 
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1 lie '^inpcJ In.xna (Ihrena slnati) is common, being found Hjam 
\\hcre\cr tlic Molf is absent Like the Molf, it is \er3' dcslruc- 
li\c both to the flocks and to children 

Of bcais, tlie common black or sloth bear (Ursus labiatus) Ceir 
IS common throughout India \\hcrc\cr rockj hills and forests 
occur It IS distinguished b> a white horse shoe mark on us 
breast Its food consists of ants, honej, and fruit When dis- 
turbed It will attack man, and it is a dangerous antagonist, for 
It alwajs Strikes at the face The Himalajan or Tibetan sun- 
bear (Uraus tibelanus) is found along the north, from the 
Ihinjab to Assam During the summer it remains high up 
in the mountains, near the limit of snow, but in the winter 
It descends to 5000 feet, and c\en lower Its congener, the 
hlalajan sun bear (Helarctos makaaanus), is found in Bntisli 
Burma, where also tliere is a smaller species (Hclarctos eur)- 
spilus), and a aerj large animal reported to be as big as the 
American griHj There were 114 persons returned as killed 
bj bears in iSSa 

1 he elephant (Llephas indicus) is found in man) parts ofThcrit 
India, though not in the north-west Contrar) to what might 
be anticipated from its sire and from the habits of its African 
cousin, the Indian elepliant is now, at an) rale, an inhabitant, 
not of the plains, but of the hilU , and e\en on the lulls it is 
usually found among the higher ridges and iilateauv, and not 
in the \alle)s hrom the peninsula of India the elephant has 
been graduallv exterminated, being only found now in the 
pnmreval forests of Coorg, M)sorc, and Tra\ancore, and in 
the Tributary States of Orissa. It still exists in considerable 
numbers along the iaydt or submontane fringe of the Hima- 
h) as The mam source of supply at the present time is the 
confused mass of hills which forms the north east boundary of 
British India, from Assam to Burma Two varieties are there 
distinguished, the giinda or tusker, and the viaLna or hiiie, 
which has no tusks 

Ihe reports of the height of the elephant, like those of its 
intelligence, seem to be exaggerated The maximum is pro- 
bably 12 feet If hunted, the elephant must be attacked on 
foot, and the sport is therefore dangerous, especially as the 
animal has but few parts vulnerable to a bullet The regular 
mode of catching elephants is by means of a kheda or gigantic Elephant 
stockade, into which a w'lld herd is drnen, then starved into 
submission, and tamed by animals already domesticated. The 
practice of capturing them in pitfalls is discouraged as cruel 
and wasteful Elephants now form a Government monopoly 
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Ihrouglioul Tndm '1 he shooting of them is jirohibitcd, except 
^\hcn they become dangerous to man or destructive to the 
crops , and the right of capturing them js only leased out upon 
conditions 

A special law, under the title of ‘The LlephanLs Pre- 
servation Act’ (No VI of 1S79), regulates this licensing 
system 'Whoever kills, cajHiires, or injures an elephant, or 
attempts to do so, without a heence, is punishable by a fine of 
500 rupees for the first offence , and b> a similar fine, together 
wath SIX months’ imprisonment, for a second offence In the 
year 1S77-78, a total of 064 elephants v ere cajHured m the 
Province of Assam, jiclding to Go\crnmcnt a revenue of 
^^3600 In 1882-83, 475 elephants were captured in Assam, 
yielding a revenue to Government of pC^573 In the season 
of 1S73-74, no less than 53 elephants were captured at one 
lime by Mr Sanderson, formerl) the superintendent of the 
Kheda Department in Mjsore, who has made a special study 
of the Indian elephant, as Sir S Baker has of the same animal 
m Ceylon Although the supply is decreasing elephants con- 
tinue to be in great demand 1 heir chief use is in the timber 
trade, and for Government transport Ihcy arc also bought 
up by native chiefs at high prices for ostentation Sixty 
persons were reported as killed by elephants in 1SS2 

Of the rhinoceros, four distinct varieties arc enumerated, two 
with a single, and two with a double horn '1 he most familiar 
is the Rhinoceros unicornis, commonly found in the Brahma- 
putra v'alley and its wide swamps It has but one horn, and 
IS covered with massive folds of naked skip It sometimes 
attains a height of 6 feet , its horn, w hich is much prized by 
the natives for medicinal purposes, seldom exceeds 14 inches 
m length It frequents swampy, shady spots, and wallows in 
mud like a pig 1 he traditional antipathy of the rhinoceros 
to the elephant seems to be mythical Ihe Javan rhinoceros 
(R sondaicus) is found in the Sundarbans It also has but 
one horn, and mainly differs from the foregoing in being 
smaller, and having less prominent ‘ shields ’ 1 he Sumatran 
rhinoceros (R. sumatrensis) is found from Chittagong south- 
wards through Burma It has two horns and a bnstly coat. 
The hairy -eared rhinoceros (R lasiotis) is known from a 
specimen captured at Chittagong, and sent to the Zoological 
Gardens, London Two are at Calcutta 

The wild hog (Sus scrofa, var indica) is well known as 
affording the most exciting sport in the world — ‘ pig-sticking ’ 
It frequents cultivated localities, and is the most mischievous 
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enemy -which the husbandman has to guard against, doing 
more damage than elephants, tigers, leopards, deer, and ante- 
lope, all put together A rare animal, called the pigmy hog 
(Porculia salvama), exists in the taiat of Nepdl and Sikkim, 
and has been shot in Assam Its height is only 10 inches, 
and Its -weight does not exceed 12 lbs 

The wild ass (Equus onager) is confined to the sandy The wild 
deserts of Sind and Kachchh (Cutch), -where, from its speed 
and timidit)', it is almost unapproachable 

Many -wild species of the sheep and goat tnbe are to be Sheep and 
found in the Himdla3'an ranges The Ovis ammon and O 
poll are Tibetan rather than Indian species The urtal and 
the shapu are kindred species of wild sheep, found respectively 
in Ladakh and the Suldimin range. The former comes down 
to 2000 feet above the sea, the latter is never seen at altitudes 
low'er than 12,000 feet The harhal, or blue wild sheep, and 
the marklior and iahr (both wild goats) also inhabit the Hima- 
layas A variety of the ibex is also found there, as well as in 
the highest ranges of Southern India The saraii (Nemor- 
hsedus rubidus), allied to the chamois, has a wide range in the 
mountains of the north, from the Himalayas to Assam and 
Burma 

The antelope tnbe is represented by comparatively few Antelopes 
species, as compared with the great number found in Afnca. 

The antelope proper (Antilope cervicapra), the ‘ black buck ’ 
of sportsmen, is very generally distnbuted Its special habitat 
is salt plains, as on the coast-line of Gujardt (Guzerdt) and 
Orissa, w’here herds of 50 does may be seen, accompanied by 
a single buck The doe is of a light faivn colour, and has no 
horns The colour of the buck is a deep brown-black above, 
sharply marked off from the w'hite of the belly His spiral horns, 
twisted for three or four or more turns like a corkscrew, often- 
reach the length of 30 inches The flesh is dry and unsavourj^, 
but IS permitted meat for Hindus, even of the Brahman caste 
The four-homed antelope (Tetraceros quadncomis) and the 
gazelle (Gazella bennettii) are also found m India The chmt 
(Pantholops hodgsom) is confined to the Himdlayan plateaux. 

The jtHgdt or blue cow' (Portax pictus) is also widely dis- Nfigai 
tnbuted, but specially abounds in Hindustan Proper and 
Gujardt As with the antelope, the male alone has the dark 
blue colour The nilgdi is held peculiarly sacred by Hindus, 
from its fancied kinship to the cow', and on this account its 
destmctue inroads upon the crops are tolerated 

The king of the deer tribe is the sdmbhar or gerau (Cervus Deer 
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aristotelis), erroneously called ‘ elk ’ by sportsmen It is 
found on the forest-clad hills in all parts of the country It is 
of a deep-brown colour, with hair on its neck almost like a 
mane , and it stands nearly 5 feet high, with spreading antlers 
nearly 3 feet in length Next in size is the swamp deer or 
bara-singha, signifying ‘twelve points’ (Cervus duvaucelli), 
which is common in Loner Bengal and Assam The chtidl or 
spotted deer (Cervus axis) is generally admitted to be the 
most beautiful inhabitant of the Indian lungles Other species 
include the hog deer (Cervus porcinus), the barking deer or 
muntjac (Cervulus muntijac), and the so called mouse deer 
(Tragulus meminna) The musk deer (Moschus moschiferus) 
IS confined to Tibet 

The ox tribe is represented m India by some of its noblest 
species The gaur (Bos gaums), the ‘ bison ’ of sportsmen, 
IS found in all the hill jungles of the country, in the Western 
Ghdts, in Central India, in Assam, and m British Burma. 
This ammal sometimes attains the height of 20 hands (close 
on 7 feet), measuring from the hump above the shoulder Its 
short curved horns and skull are enormously massive Its 
colour is dark chestnut, or coffee-brown From the difficult 
nature of its habitat, and from the ferocity with which it 
charges an enemy, the pursuit of the bison is no less dangerous 
and no less exciting than that of the tiger or the elephant 
Akin to the gaur, though not identical, are the gaydl or vnthun 
(Bos frontalis), confined to the hills of the north-east frontier, 
where it is domesticated for sacrificial purposes by the ab 
original tribes , and the istne or banting (Bos sondaicus), found 
in Burma. 

The wild buffalo (Bubalus arm) differs from the tame buffalo 
only in being larger and more fierce The finest specimens 
come from Assam and Burma. The horns of the bull are 
thicker than those of the cow, but the horns of the cow are 
larger A head has been known to measure 13 feet 6 inches 
in circumference, and 6 feet 6 mches between the tips The 
greatest height is 6 feet The colour is a slaty black , the hide 
is immensely thick, wnth scanty hairs Alone perhaps of all 
wild ammals in India, the buffalo will charge unprovoked 
Even tame buffaloes seem to have an inveterate dislike to 
Europeans 

The rat and mouse fanuly is only too numerous Con- 
spicuous m It IS the loathsome bandicoot (Mus bandicota), 
w hich sometimes measures 2 feet m length, including its tail, 
and weighs 3 lbs It burrows under houses, and is very 
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destructive to plants, fruit, and even poultry More interesting 
IS the tree rat (Mus arboreus), a native of Bengal, about 
7 inches long, vhich makes its nest in cocoa-nut palms and 
bamboos The voles or field mice (genus Amcola) occasion- 
ally multiply so exceedingly as to seriously diminish the out- 
turn of the local harvest, and to require special measures for 
their destruction 

The ornithology of India, although it is not considered so Birds 
rich in specimens of gorgeous and variegated plumage as that 
of other tropical regions, contains many splendid and cunous 
\arieties Some are clothed in nature’s gay attire, others dis- 
tinguished by strength, size, and fierceness The parrot tnbe is 
the most remarkable for beauty So % arious are the species, that 
no attempt is made here even to enumerate them, but the reader 
is referred for details to the scientihc works on the subject^ 

Among birds of prey four vultures are found, including the Birds of 
common scavengers (Gyps indicus and G bengalensis) The 
eagles comprise many species, but none to surpass the golden 
eagle of Europe Of falcons, there are the peregrine (Falco 
peregnnus), the sham (Falco peregrinator), and the lagar 
(Falco jugger), which are all trained by the natives for 
hawking, of hawks, the shikara (Astur badius), the sparrow 
hawk (Accipiter nisus), and the crested goshawk (Astur 
trivirgatus) Kingfishers of vanous kinds, and herons are 
sought for their plumage. No bird is more popular mth 
natives than the mama (Acndotheres tnstis), a member 
of the starhng famdy, which hves contentedly in a cage, 
and can be taught to pronounce words, espeaally the name of 
the god Krishna 

Waterfowl are especially numerous Of game-birds, the Game 
flonken (Sypheotides auntus) is valued as much for its ranty as 
for the dehcacy of its flesh Snipe (GaUinago scolopacma, etc ) 
abound at certam seasons, m such numbers that one gun has 
been known to make a bag of 100 brace m a daj Pigeons, 
partndges, quail, plover, duck, teal, sheldrake, vndgeon — all 
of many varieties — complete the list of small game. The red 
jungle fowl (Gallus ferrugmeus) supposed to be the ancestor 
of our own poultrv-, is not good eating, and the same maj 
be said of the peacock (Pavo cnstatus), except when 5 oung 
qiie pheasant does not occur m India Proper , but a white 
vanet3 is found in Burma, and several beautiful speaes (con- 

tVip ■mnnn7/T\ nhnnnfi in thp TTimsIatSS 
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The serpent tribe in India is numerous, they swarm in 
the gardens, and intrude into the dwellings of the inhabitants, 
especially during the rainy season Most are comparatuel) 
harmless, but the bite of others is speedily fatal ^ The cobra 
di capello — the name given to it b} the Portuguese, from the 
appearance of a hood which it produces by the expanded skin 
about the neck — is the most dreaded (Naja tnpudians) It 
seldom exceeds 3 or 4 feet m length, and is about an inch 
and a quarter thick, with a small head, covered on the fore- 
part with large smooth scales, it is of a pale brown colour 
above, and the belly is of a bluish-white tinged with pale 
brown or yellow The Russellian snake (Daboia Russelhi), 
about 4 feet in length, is of a pale yellowish-brown, beautifully 
vanegated with large oval spots of deep brown, with a w'hite 
edging Its bite is extremely fatal Itinerant showmen carr} 
about these serpents, and cause them to assume a dancing 
motion for the amusement of the spectators They give out 
that they render snakes harmless by the use of charms or 
music — in reality, by extracting the venomous fangs But, 
judging from the frequent accidents, they sometimes seem 
to dispense with this precaution All the salt-water snakes in 
India are poisonous, while the fresh-water forms are innocuous 

Sir Joseph Fayrer has demonstrated that none of the 
reputed antidotes wall cure the bite of the cobra, if the snake 
IS full-grown, and if its poison fang is full and be not inter- 
fered with by clothing The most hopeful remedy m all cases 
of snake-bite is the injection of ammonia. The loss of life 
from this cause in India is painful to contemplate But 
the extermination of snakes is attended with great difficult} , 
from the great number of the species, the character of the 
country, the rapid undergrowth of jungle, and the scruples 
of the people Something, however, is being effected by the 
offer of rew’ards In 1877, a total of 16,777 persons are 
reported to have been killed by snakes, as compared with only 
819 by tigers In the same year, rewards to the amount of 
;^8ii were given for the destruction of 127,295 snakes In 
1882, a total of 19,519 persons are reported to have been 
killed by snakes, as compared with 2606 by tigers, leopards, 
and all other wild beasts A sum of ^^1487 was paid in 
1882 for the destruction of 322,421 venomous reptiles 

The other reptiles include tw'o vaneties of crocodile (C 

* Sir Joseph Fayrer’s ThaitatopJudia is the standard work on Indian 
snakes Vincent Richards’ Landmarks of Snake Fotson Ltteratnre is an 
excellent compendium 
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jicrosu*; and C biporcilus) and ihc ganal (Gavialis gangclicus) 
Scorpions also abound 

\il the waters of India — the sea, the n\crs, and the tanks — 1 1 Iki 
swarm with a great %anetj of fishes,* which are caught in ttcry 
conccnable wax, and furnish a considerable proportion of tlie 
food of the poorer classes 7 hey are eaten fresh, or as nearly 
fresh as ma) be , for the art of curing them is not generally 
practised, owing to the cMgcncics of the salt monopolj In 
Bumia, the favourite relish of ni^a pt is jirepared from fish At 
Godanda, at the junction of the iJrahmaputra with the Ganges, 
and along the Madras coast, establishments have been eslab- 
h'-hed for ^ailing fish in bond I he indiscriminate slaughter 
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length, and m colour is sooty-blacL Its head is globular, 
i\ith a long, narrow, spoon-shaped snout Its eyes are rudi- 
mentary, like those of the mole, and its ear-orifices are no 
bigger than pin-holes. Its dentition, also, is altogether 
abnormal It frequents the Ganges and Indus from their 
mouths right up to their tributaries iMthin the hills A 
specimen has been taken at least looo miles above Calcutta 
Ordinarily its movements are slow, for it wallows m the muddy 
bed of the river, and only at intervals comes to the surface to 
blow The susic belongs to the order Cetacea , and inquiries 
have recently been directed to the point whether its blubber 
might not be utilized in commerce 

The insect tribes in India may be trul} said to be innumer- 
able , nor has anjlhmg like a complete classification been 
given of them in the most scientific treatises The heat and 
the rains give incredible activity to noxious or troublesome 
insects, and to others of a more show} class, whose large wnngs 
surpass in bnlliancy the most splendid colours of art 
Stinging musquitoes are innumerable, with moths and ants of 
the most destructive habits, and other insects equally noMOus 
and disagreeable Amongst those which are useful are the 
bee, the silkworm, and the insect that produces lac. Clouds 
of locusts occasionally appear, which leave no trace of 
green behind them, and give the country ov'er which the) 
pass the appearance of a desert Dr Buchanan saw a mass 
of these insects in his journey from Madras to the Mjsore 
temtory, about 3 miles m length, like a long narrow red cloud 
near the horizon, and making a noise somewhat resemblmg that 
of a cataract Their size was about that of a man’s finger, 
and their colour reddish They are swept north by the wind 
till they strike upon the outer ranges of the Himdla} as 


Flora. 1 — Unhke other large geographical areas, India is 
remarkable for having no distinctive botanical features 
peculiar to itself It differs conspicuously m this respect 

^ For a general sketch of the flora of India, recourse must stiU be had 
to the introductory essay to the Flora hidua, pubhshed by Hooker 5. 
Thomson m 1855 Flora of British India, the preparation of w hich 

IS in progress at Kew, will comprise descnptions of all the species know n 
to saence up to the date of publication It wall form a great national 
work on the botany of India. For the following paragraphs on the flora, 
wnttenbyMr W T T Djer of Kew, the author is mdebt^ to the courtesy 
of Messrs A &. C Black, publishers of the Euq clofadia Bntai uica 
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from such countnes as Australia or South Africa. Its vege- 
tation IS in point of fact of a composite character, and is 
constituted by the meeting and blending of the various 
floras adjoining, — of those of Persia and the south-eastern 
^Mediterranean area to the north-west, of Siberia to the north, 
of China to the east, and of Malaya to the south-east Space 
does not admit of a minute discussion of the local features 
peculiar to separate distncts , but regarded broadly, four 
tolerably distinct types present themselves namely, the Himd- 
laj-an, the North-Western, the Assamese or Malayan, and the 
Western India tj pe 

The upper levels of the Himalayas slope northwards Upper 
gradually to the Tibetan uplands, over which the Sibenan 
temperate vegetation ranges This is part of the great tem- 
perate flora which, with locally indmdualized species but 
often mth identical genera, extends over the whole of the 
temperate zone of the northern hemisphere. In the Western 
Himalayas, this upland flora is marked by a strong admixture 
of European species, such as the columbine (Aquilegia) and 
hawthorn (Crataegus oxjacantha) These disappear rapidlj 
eastward, and are scarcely found bevond Kumaun 

The base of the Himalajas is occupied bj a narrow belt Lo - cr 
forming an extreme north-western extension of the Malajan^^™^* 
type descnbed below Above that, there is a nch temperate 
flora which in the eastern chain may be regarded as forming 
an extension of that of Northern Chma, gradually assuming 
westwards more and more of a European tv'pe Magnolia, 
Aucuba, Abelia, and Skiramia ma> be mentioned as examples 
of Chinese genera found in the Eastern Himalayas, and the 
tea-tree grovrs wild m Assam. The same coniferous trees are 
common to both parts of the range. Finns longifolia ertends 
to the Hindu-Kush , P excelsa is found universallr except in 
Sikkim and has its European analogue in P. Peuce, found in 
the mountains of Greece. Abies Smithiana exten^ iiitO 
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The nortli-westem area is best •narked m Sind and the 
Punjab, where the dimate is \ery dry (rainfall under 15 
inches), and ^\Ilere the soil, though fertile, is \\ holly dependent 
on imgation for its cultivation The low-scattered jungle con- 
tains such characteristic species as Cappans aphylla, Acacia 
arabica {babul), Populus euphratica (the ‘nillo\\s’ of Ps 
cwwiL 2), Salvadora persica (erroneously identified by Rojle 
■with the mustard of Matt \iii 31), tamarisk, Zizyphus, Lotus, 
etc The dry flora extends somewhat in a south east direction, 
and then blends insensibly nith that of the western peninsula, 
some species representing it are found in the upper Gangetic 
plain, and a few are widely distributed in dry' parts of the 
country 

This area is described by Sir Joseph Hooker as compnsmg 
‘ the flora of the perennially humid regions of India, as of 
the whole Malayan peninsula, the upper Assam valley, the 
Khasi mountains, the forests of the base of the Himdlayas 
from the Brahmaputra to Nepal, of the Malabar coast, and 
of Ceylon ’ 

The Western India ty pe is difficult to characterize, and is 
intermediate between the two just preceding It occupies a 
comparatively dry area, with a rainfall under 75 inches In 
respect to positive affinities. Sir Joseph Hooker has pointed 
out some relations w ith the flora of tropical Afnca as evidenced 
by the prevalence of such genera as Grew la and Impatiens, and 
the absence, common to both countnes, of oaks and pines 
which abound m the Malayan archipelago The annual vegeta- 
tion which spnngs up in the rainy season includes numerous 
genera, such as Sida and Indigofera, which are largely repre- 
sented both in Afnca and Hindustan Palms also in both 
countries are scanty', the most notable in Southern India bemg 
the w'lld date (Phoenix sylvestns) , Borassus and the cocoa-nut 
are cultivated The forests, although occasionally very' dense, 
as in the Western Ghdts, are usually dner and more open than 
those of the Malayan type, and are often scrubby The most 
important timber-trees are the iim (Cedrela Toona), sdl (Shorea 
robusta), the present area of which forms two belts separated 
by the Gangetic plain, satin-wood (Chloroxylon Swietenia), 
common m the dner parts of the peninsula, sandal-wood, 
especially characteristic of Mysore, iron-wood (Mesua ferrea), 
and teak (Tectona grandis) 
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CHAPTER XXV 

MT\L STATISTICS Ol INDIA 

1 HL Mtal statistics of India* are dcrned from fi\c chief Ti'c 
sources Of these, the first or European army consists of 
foreigners under speaal medical conditions, and subject to rcium" 
the disturbing influence of ‘ inealiding ’ 1 he second, or natn e 
arm} the third, or jail population , and the fourth, or police , 
are all composed of natnes, but of natives under special con- 
ditions as regards food, discipline, or labour It is dangerous 
to generalize from returns thus obtained, vilh regard to the 
nealth statistics of the ordinary p>opulation of India- for that 
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population, however, a system of registration exists, and this 
system forms the fifth source of our data on the subject 

In certain Provinces, registration is earned out t\ith some 
degree of efficiency But the nati%es shnnk from publicit) 
touching the details of their life They could only be forced 
to give uniform and absolutely trustworthy returns of births, 
deaths, mamages, sex, and age by a stringent legislation, and 
a costly administrative mechanism, from which the Govern 
ment wisely abstains In municipalities, however, registration 
furnishes a fairly accurate account of the vital statistics of the 
urban population For the rural iDistncts, special areas in 
some Provinces were selected for statistical supervnsion , and 
this has been now gradually extended, with the exception of 
certain exceptionally situated tracts, to practically the whole 
population But the results obtained are still necessanly 
imperfect 

The Census operations, conducted under special legislation, 
will furnish a general picture of the Indian people every' ten 
years But the complete details hav e, up to the present time 
of vmting, been obtained only for the two Censuses of 1871 
and 1881 The chief results of the Census of 1881 are given 
in chapter 11 , and in Appendices I to X at the end of this 
volume 

In treating of the public health of India, therefore, three 
points must always be borne in mind The data are obtained 
either, first, from limited classes under special medical condi- 
tions , or second, from limited areas under special statistical 
supervision, or third, from a general system of registration 
spread over the whole country', but which has hitherto failed 
to yield trustworthy results General averages from such 
sources, struck for the entire population, can only be accepted 
as estimates based upon the best information at present 
available 

Subject to the above remarks, it may be stated that the 
evidence goes to show an annual death-rate of 32 57 per 
thousand in India During the famine of 1877-78, the death- 
rate m Madras W'as ascertained to be equal to an annual rate 
of 53 2 per thousand In 1877, the death-rate among the 
European troops m India was 12 71 per thousand, being the 
lowest recorded up to that year, m the native army, 13 38 
per thousand , in the public jails, 61 95 per thousand, nsing 
to 176 per thousand in the Madras pnsons, which were flooded 
by the famme-stneken population In 1883, the death-rate 
returns of European troops in India showed a mortality of 
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10 SS j)cr thousand, the loncst recorded m any year for which 
full returns ha\c been compiled In the native army in 18S3 
the mortahl) on the total strength A\as ii 76 per thousand, or 
including men absent from their regiments, 14 31 per thousand, 
being about one-half the a\ erage rates for 1877-Si The jail 
mortaht} also showed a satisfactor)' reduction, the death-rate 
liaMng fallen to 33 64 per cent 

The returns of births, as gn cn hereafter for each Province, 
are too untrustworth) to allow of an attempt to calculate the 
birth-rate for the whole countri The a\ erage duration of life A^ erage 
in India is, on slender foundation, estimated at 305 years 
Instead of attempting generalizations, which, although interest- 
ing to the speculatn e statist, might mislead the actuary and be 
perierted into an unsound basis for induction, the following 
paragraphs are confined to the returns as furnished for the 
separate Pro\ inccs , together with the health statistics of the 
European troops, the native amij, and the jail population 
Ihe following paragraphs are condensed from the Reports of 
the Samtarj Commissioner wath the Government of India, for 
1877 and 1S83 

In Bengal, the s} stem of collecting statistics over specially Vital 
selected areas has been abolished, and an attempt is being 
made to obtain returns equallj from the whole Province The m 1877 
registration of deaths in 1877 showed a ratio of 17 96 per 
thousand (%ar)ing in different Districts from 36 down to 8), 
which, according to the Sanitary' Commissioner, ‘must be very 
much under the truth ’ The mortality in towns (w here the regis- 
tration IS less incomplete) was returned at 32 49 per thousand, 
compared wath 1 7 39 m the rural circles. Of the total death- 
rate, 20 24 per thousand was among males, and onlyi5 69 among 
females, ‘ a discrepancy which must be due in the mam to 
defectue registration’ The birth-rate, which averaged 1020 
per thousand for the whole Province, vaned, according to the 
returns, from 35 in Patnd to onl) 6 per thousand in Bardwan and 
Bdkarganj Districts The male births were returned m 1877 
as exceeding the female births in the proportion of 118 to 100 

Registration of vital statistics in Bengal is still very im- Vital 
perfect, and it is only with regard to deaths that any attempt I 

IS made at a general registration The total number of deaths m 1^3 
returned in 1883 as occumng among a population under regis- 
tration of 66,163,884, was 1,245,676, or at the rate of iS^ 
per thousand {\ ary mg m different Districts from a maximum 
of 36 down to a minimum of 10 per thousand) The defective 
character of the registration is shown by the fact that the 
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death-rate among the males at as 2059 per thousand, and 
among the females 1708 per thousand, showing an apparent 
increase of over 18 per cent of male over female deaths 
It is also exhibited in a comparison of the mortality in 
towms and rural circles In 96 towns m Bengal where 
registration is necessarily under closer control, the death-rate 
amounted to 27 28 per thousand, while in 552 rural registra- 
tion circles It was only 18 49 Compulsory birth registration 
in Bengal is only enforced in 46 toi\ns and municipalities, 
with a population of 1,685,159 These returned a total birth- 
rate of 22 08 per thousand in 1883 , but that this is below the 
truth IS exhibited by the fact that the deaths exceeded the 
births in the ratio of 7 87 per thousand, as well as by the fact 
that the registered male births in tow ns exceeded the female 
births by 14 per cent The following figures show the causes 
of the registered deaths in 1883, and the ratio they bear to the 
general mortality — Fevers, 13 81 per thousand, cholera, i 36 , 
small-pox, o 14 , bow'el complaints, o 83 , injuries, o 35 , all 
other causes, 2 30 per thousand 

In the Madras Presidency, both births and deaths were 
much affected in 1877 by the famine which desolated that 
part of the countrj', and registration was conducted under 
special difficulties Though many defects are consequently 
apparent, the Sanitary Commissioner is of opinion ‘that the 
relative intensity of the famine in different circles is fairly repre- 
sented by the mortuary registration ’ The general registered 
death-rate was 532 per thousand, and m Madras city, 
1 16 7 per thousand (see article Madras Presidencv, The 
Imperial Gazetteer of India) Among males, the rate is given 
as 58 4, and among females 48 06 per thousand, ‘w'hich points 
to imperfections in the record of female deaths ’ The following 
figures show the causes under which the deaths of 1877 m jNIadras 
were classified — Cholera, 122 per thousand , small-pox, 3 02 , 
fevers, 16 06 , bowel complaints, 4 5 , injuries, 05, all other 
causes, 16 8 per thousand. The number of registered deaths m 

1876 was 23 34, and in 1875, i per thousand The famine 
resulted in a marked reduction m the birth rate, the ratio for 

1877 being onlyi6 3, or less than that of 1876 by more than 5 per 
thousand For every too female births, 107 male births w'ere 
registered In the nine Districts W'here the famine was most 
severe, the birth-rate was only 12 per thousand, whereas m the 
eight where the people suffered less, the rate was 20 per thousand 
Excess of deaths over births in Madras Presidency in 1877, 
according to the above figures, 36 9 per thousand of the 
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popuKtion The registration of births and deaths ^\as not 
compulsor) in Madras in 1877 

Registration of \ ital statistics is still s cry imperfect m Vital 
Madras, although better than m the Bengal Distnets The 
total number of deaths returned m 18S3 as occurring among m 1883 
a population under registration of 28,503,100, ^\as 541,930, or 
at the rate of 19 o per thousand (\arjing in the seieral Districts 
from a ma\imum of 38 6 to a minimum of 1 1 8 per thousand), 
the rate of male deaths being 197, and of female deaths 18 3 
per thousand The urban death-rate in 76 towns, with a 
population of 1,696,075, was 249 per thousand, as against 
18 6 per thousand in 153 rural registration circles, with a total 
population of 26,839,745 The total number of births regis- 
tered in 1SS3 was 791,774, or 27 7 per thousand, a larger 
number and ratio than in anj }ear since 1869, when registra- 
tion was first commenced The excess of male over female 
births IS less in proportion in Madras than in any other Pro- 
\incc of India, the ratio being 1046 males to 100 females 
The death-rate from different causes in 1883 was returned as 
follows — Fevers, 7 i per thousand, cholera, i 2, small-pox, 

1 3 , bowel complaints, o 7 , injuries, 04, all other causes, 

8 o per thousand Excess of births over deaths registered in 
1883, 8 7 per thousand of population 

In the Bombay Prcsidenc), famine affected the death-rate in Vital 
1877, and the jear was also more than usually unhealth), 
cholera and small-pox being both epidemic The mortahty, m 1S77 
according to the returns, was at the rate of 38 *76 per thousand 
In the famine-stricken Districts the mortahty was 55 09, com- 
pared with 25 71 per thousand in 1876 The following figures 
show the causes of the deaths registered in 1877 — Cholera, 

2 53, small-pox, I 69, fevers, 20 79, bowel complaints, 3 72 , 
injuries, o 46 , all other causes, 8 55 per thousand The birth- 
rate in 1877 was 19 26 per thousand (varjang from 29 to 6), or 
2 09 per thousand less than the rate for 1S76 — ‘a result w'hich 
IS for the most part asenbed to the effects of famine , but also, 
in great measure, to neglect in registration ' For every 100 
female births, in male births were registered Excess of 
deaths over births in Bombay Presidency m 1877, 19 54 per 
thousand of the population 

Registration shows better results m the Bombay Presidency Vital 
than m hladras or Bengal, but in the Sind Districts it is still 
ver)’ imperfect, and the returns from these lower the average m 1883 
for the entire Presidency The total number of deaths re- 
turned m 1883 was 420,198, or 25 53 per thousand of the 
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total population (varjungfroni 41 97 per thousand m Khandesh 
to 9 19 in the Upper Sind Frontier Distnct), the ratio of male 
deaths being 26 02, and of female deaths 25 02 per thousand 
Ihe male deaths registered iscre 111 06, for every 100 female 
deaths The urban death rate in 62 towns and municipalitieSj 
with a total population of 2,105,756, was 2961 per thousand, 
as against 24 94 per thousand in 223 rural registration circles, 
with a population of 14,348,658 The ratio of mortality due 
to different causes was returned as follows — Fevers, 1621 per 
thousand, cholera, 231, small-po\, 081, bowel complaints, 
2 14, injuries, o 36 , all other causes, 3 70 The number of 
births registered during the jear was 501,801, giving a rate of 
3050 per thousand of the population, which would be con- 
siderably higher but for defective returns from Sind Through- 
out the entire Presidency, 109 22 male births were registered 
for every 100 female The excess of the registered births 
over the deaths was at the rate of 4 97 per thousand of the 
population 

Vital The North-Western Provinces and Oudh together returned a 

death-rate m 1877 of 19 67 per thousand, varying from 29 to 12 

Western thousand For Oudh alone, the rate was 17 i, and for 

Provinces the North-Westem Provinces alone, 20 6 The mortahtj in 

the towns of the amalgamated Province was 2943, compared 

with 1899 m the rural circles, and of the total death-rate, 

21 06 was among males, and 18 12 among females The 

registration of birtlis, which in 1877 confined to the 

municipalities, show'ed an average rate of 39 22 per thousand, 

varying from 70 at Urai to 14 at Dehra. Excess of births over 

deaths, 1027 per thousand of the population 

Vital Considerable improvement in registration of vital statistics 

statistics of 21^ ^-jie North-Western Provmces and Oudh has been effected 
North- „ 11, ,, , , 

Western Since 1877, and birth as well as death registration is now 

Provinces earned on throughout the entire Lieutenant-Governorship The 
in 1883 statistics, however, still bear internal evadence that at the best 
they are only approximately accurate The total number of 
deaths returned in 1883 (a year of improved health, accom- 
panied by plenty and cheapness of food) was 1,216,297, or at 
the rate of 27 57 per thousand of the population, the lowest 
for any year since 1877 (varying from 4833 to 1749 per 
thousand), the rate of male deaths being 28 49, and of female 
deaths 26 58 per thousand, the excess of male over female 
deaths being on an average 1588 per cent The urban death- 
rate m 103 towns and municipalities, with a total pojiulation 
of 2,756,493, was 35 32 per thousand, as agamst 27 05 per 
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thousand in 1044 rural registration circles, with a population 
of 41,351,376 The ratio of mortality due to different causes 
\\as returned as follows — Fevers, 18 82 per thousand , cholera, 
o 41 , small-pox, 3 14, bowel complaints, 151, injunes, o 48 , 
all other causes, 321 per thousand The mortahtyfrom small- 
pox was unusually high during the year The average birth- 
rate in 1883 was 40 84 per thousand, the highest on record since 
1879, when the general registration of births was first intro- 
duced into these Provinces, and the highest in any of the 
Provinces of India in 1883 The birth-rates in the various 
Distncts ranged from 58 24 per thousand m Lahtpur to 20 39 
per thousand in Dehra Dun Throughout the Lieutenant- 
Governorship as a whole, in 81 boys were bom for every 100 
girls Except in the malana-infested Tarai, the registered 
births exceeded the deaths in every District, the total excess 
of births over deaths bemg at the ratio of 13 27 per thousand 
of the population. 

In the Punjab, the death-rate for 1877 was recorded as 20 per Vital 
thousand, and the same rate applies to both males and females 
taken separately The Distnct a\ erage vanes from 2 7 per Punjab 
thousand in Lahore to 8 in Koh^t on the frontier In the tovns, ^^77 
the mean mortahty uas 33 per thousand, varying between a 
maximum of 52 (m the toum of Delhi) and a minimum of 
12 (in Koh£t) In 1877, births were registered only in the 
mumcipal toums of the Punjab, and the results shoved a birth- 
rate of 31 86 per thousand. Excess of births over deaths, 5 
per thousand of the population. 

In 1883, the total number of deaths returned m the Punjab Vital 
was 475 j74Ij i'3-te of 25 25 per thousand of the 

population (varjung in the se\eral Distncts from 35 to 16 per Punjab 
thousand), the rate of male deaths being 25 13, and of female 18S3 
deaths 25 39 per thousand The urban mortality m 1883, 

49 towns and municipahties, with a population (excluding that 
of four hill sanitana) of 1,310,383, was at the rate of 30 per 
thousand, as agamst 25 per thousand m 397 rural registration 
cucles, with a population of 17,512,378 The ratio of mortahtj 
due to difierent causes was returned as follows — Fe\ers, 

1625 per thousand, cholera, 001; small-pox, 064, bowel 
complaints, o 77 , injunes, o 28, all other causes, 7 29 per 
thousand. The average buth-iate dunng the year was 39 per 
thousand throughout the Punjab as compared with an 2\ erage 
of 41 in mumcipal towns Throughout the Punjab as a whole, 

1 15 14 bo}-s were bom for eiery 100 guls, or an excess of 
15 14 per cent of male o-er female births. Tne excess of 
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births over deaths was at the rate of 14 per thousand of the 
general population. The year, however, was an exceptionally 
healthy one, and the mortality from the chief diseases was less 
than m any year since 1877 

In the Central Provinces and m Berar, the registration of 
births and deaths is more general, and the results obtained 
approach nearer to accuracy than in any of the other Provinces 
of India The recorded death-rate in the Central Provinces 
in 1877 was 23 91 per thousand, varying from 38 in Mandld to 
only 18 m Nagpur District Among males the death-rate was 
25 66, and among females 22 ii per thousand In the towns, 
the rate was 35 86 per thousand In 1877, the total number 
of births registered in the Central Provinces show a rate of 
39 26 per thousand , varying from a maximum of 45 per 
thousand in Bilaspur to a mimmum of 31 in Ndgpur The 
proportion of male births recorded was iii for ever)' 100 
female births Excess of registered births over deaths in 
the Central Provinces in 1877, 15 35 per thousand of the 
population 

In 1883, the total number of deaths returned in the Central 
Provinces, among a population of 8,817,185 under registration, 
vas 304,763, or an average rate of 34 56 per thousand 
(varying in the several Districts from 48 84 to 26 13), the 
rate of male deaths being 35 83, and of female deaths 33 28 
per thousand, the excess of male over female deaths being 9 
per cent The urban mortality in 1883, in 74 towns and 
municipalities, with a total population of 757,092, was at the 
rate of 3556 per thousand, as compared with 3448 per 
thousand in 94 rural registration centres, with a population of 
8,060,093 The ratio of mortality due to different causes was as 
follows — Fevers, 1986 per thousand, cholera, 184, small- 
pox, 053, hovel complaints, 302, injuries, 052, all other 
causes, 8 79 per thousand Total number of births regis- 
tered, 357,864, or at the average rate of 40 59 per thousand, 
varj'ing in the sexeral Districts from 54 29 to 34 15 Male 
births preponderated over female births by 7 61 per cent 
The excess of registered births over deaths was at the rate 
of 6 03 per thousand of the population 

In Berar, the general registered death-rate was returned in 
1877 at 28 I per thousand In the towns alone the mortality 
Mas 314 per thousand The birth-rate shovn by the 
returns of 1877 A\as 39 5 per thousand, varying from 47 in 
Akola to 35 m Wiin District The number of male births 
recorded Mas 109 for c\ery 100 female births Excess of 
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births o\cr dciths m Berar 111 1S77, 11 40 per thousand of tlie 
population 

The \car 1SS3 Mas a particularly unhealthj one in Berar, Vinl 
OMing, It IS supposed, to abnormally heavy rainfall , and a se\ere onJtrnr 
epidemic of cholera largely raised the mortality returns 1 he in 1S83 
total number of deaths returned during the year uas 135,081, 
or at the rate of 51 3 per thousand of the population (vaiying 
m the several Districts from 65 7 to 39 3 per thousand) , 
the rate of male deaths uas 514, and of female deaths 513 
per thousand, the excess of male o\er female deaths being 
7 per cent The urban death rate in ii towns and muni- 
cipalities, with a population of 138,378, was 53 2 per thousand, 
as against 51 3 per thousand in 134 rural registration circles, 
with a population of 2,491,640 The ratio of mortalit) 
due to different causes was as follows — Fe\ers, 203 per 
thousand, cholera, 106, small-pox, 15, bowel complaints, 

7 2 , mjunes, 04, all other causes, 1 1 3 per thousand The 
a\erage birth-rate m 18S3 was 403 per thousand, varying 
from 43 2 to 37 8 per thousand, the male births exceeding the 
female by 6 5 per cent Owing to the cholera epidemic, and 
general unhealthiness of Berar in 1883, the registered deaths 
exceeded the births m that }ear in the ratio of i r per thousand 
of the population 

In ^\ssam, the s\stem of registration in 1877 that Vital 
former!} in logue m Bengal, of which this Province ^^til 
recentl} formed part The returns were taken oier certain m 1877 
selected areas, and the results were quite untrusrtvorthy Ihe 
death-rate, as ascertained from these returns, was onl} 109 
per thousand, laiynng in the several Distncts from 29 to 
5 per thousand The births recorded in the selected areas w ere 
at the rate of 20 per thousand, ranging from 34 to 10 per 
thousand T he figures show an excess of deaths o\er births in 
Assam in 1877 of 4 9 per thousand of the population, 

Compulsorx registration throughout the whole of Assam, Vital 
with the exception of certam hill tracts, was not introduced 
till the latter half of 1S82 , and the results, as might be ex-m 18S3 
peered, do not eien approximate to accuiac} In 1S83, the 
total number of deaths registered was returned at 122,932, 
or an ai.erage of 27 14 per thousand of the population 
(laiyang m the several Distncts from 41 89 to 16 27 per 
thousand), the rate of male deaths bemg 28 34, and of female 
deaths 25 89 per thousand. Excess of male 01 er female 
registered ceaths 16 per cent In 21 towns and municipalities, 

•with a total population of 99202 the average death-rate was 
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3007 per thousand, as against 2708 per thousand m 657 
rural registration circles, vnth a population numbenng 4,428,732 
The ratio of mortality due to different causes ^^as as follows — 
Fevers, 1490 per thousand, cholera, 329, small-po\, 136, 
bowel complaints, 319, injuries, 027, other causes, 412 
per thousand The average birth-rate in 1883 was 23 91 per 
thousand, those of the males exceeding tlie females by nearly 
10 percent Excess of registered deaths over births, 3 23 per 
thousand of the population 

In British Burma registration is shown to be even more 
defective than m the worst Provinces of India The average 
death-rate, according to the returns in 1877, was 17 44 per 
thousand, the rate for males being 18, and for females 16 per 
thousand. In Myanaung the deaths were returned at 119, and 
at Maulmain at less than 1 3 per thou'^and In the towns the 
mortality was 34 per thousand, compared wath 15 in the rural 
circles The birth returns showed a rate of only 21 per 
thousand, ‘and this general average,’ to use the words of the 
Report m 1877, Ts made up of such extremes that no reliance 
can be placed on the figures ’ In one place the birth-rate was 
no less than 115 per thousand, in another it was as low' as 5 
Excess of registered births over deaths m British Burma in 1877, 
4 per thousand of the population 

No improvement in registration in British Burma seems to 
have been effected up to 1883 Indeed, in that year the 
death-rate had fallen below the figures returned for 1S77 In 
1883, the total registered deaths numbered 53,583, or a 
rate of 14 67 per thousand of the population under regis- 
tration (varying in the several Districts from 21 42 to 9 22), 
the male deaths being returned at 15 37, and the female 
deaths at 13 86 per thousand The excess of registered 
male deaths over female deaths was 27 per cent In 20 
towns and municipalities, with a total population of 425,7751 
the registered death-rate was 25 50 per thousand, against 
13 24 per thousand in 823 rural registration circles, with a 
population numbering 3,227,854 The ratio of mortality 
due to different causes was as follows — Fevers, 7 19 per 
thousand , cholera, o 60 , small-pox, 019, bowel complaints, 
076, injuries, o 17, other causes, 5 76 The birth-rate of 
the Province was returned at 23 per thousand, ranging in 
the several Districts from 31 65 to 16 60 The registered 
male births exceeded those of the females by 6 per cent 
The registered births exceeded the deaths m the ratio of 
8 o per thousand of the population A revised scheme of 
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rcgistntion for British Burma is now (1SS4) under considera 
tion, the adoption of \\hich it is hoped \\ill result in more 
accunte statistics 

After what has been stated in the introductory paragraph of Dinger of 
this section, it is manifest that the figures quoted from the stiufuas^*^'^ 
Iveports of the Sanitary Commissioner with the Government 
of India are of little or no value for the purpose of establishing 
the comparatne healthiness or unhealthiness of the different 
jiorlions of the countr} To construct a comparative table out 
of the pro\ incial returns w ould be misleading, if any attempt 
\>ere made to use it for actuarial purposes But the tables on 
the four following pages may be interesting as showing the 
defects and uncertainties of Vital Statistics in India, as well as 
the progress towards accuracy which has been effected between 
1S77 and 1SS3 in registering births and deaths among the 
general population The \vide variations m both the birth and 
death rates for \anous Districts usually anse from different 
degrees of imperfection in the registration 

He\lth of the Elropeax Arm\ — The sanitarj' statistics Health 
of the army in India are, in e\ery way, more trustworthy than 
those obtained for the general population , and as they ha\ e Army , 
been regularl} collected on a uniform sj stem for a number of 
} ears, it is possible to draw raluable inferences 

The sanitary history' of the European Army during 1877 us general 
was more fa^ourable than in any pre\'ious year for which the 
statistics are on record The total strength of the Euro- 
pean Army in India in 1877 was returned at 57,260 men , the 
admissions into hospital numbered 71,992 (1257 per thousand 
of average strength), daily sick, 3196 (56 per thousand), deaths, 

728 (12 71 per thousand) The aAcrages for the five years 
1S71-1875 were as follows — admissions into hospital, 1394 
per thousand, daily sick, 57, deaths, 1762 per thousand. 

‘ Not only,’ wntes the Sanitary Commissioner, ‘do the results 
compare favourably with the averages of the fi\e years 1871 to 
i 87S» ''hat is desenmg of special notice, the admission- 
rate and death-rate are the lowest which have yet (1877) been 
attained ’ 

In 1883, the total strength of the European Army m India and 1SS3 
"as 55,525 > *-h^ aaerage admission into hospital being at 
the rate of 1336 per thousand, daily sick, 63 per thousand, 
while the deaths were 10 88 per thousand, the lowest on 

\Senfcnce continued on page 680 
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* It should be remembered, as already stated, that the averages m Madras, and to a less degree in Bombay, were powcrfull) iiifluenccd 
by the Famine (1877) The average death rate in 1876 was 23 34 per thousand in Madras, and 21 Si per thousand in Bomba\ The birth rate 
in 1876 in Madras was 2I 6 per thousand , and in Bombay, 21 35 
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GENERAL DEATH STATISTICS, 1877 
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Sentence continued fiom page 675 ] 

record since 1870 The loss from invaliding was 33 per 
thousand, making a total loss from all causes of44 per thousand 
of average strength, or about 12 per thousand below the 
average of thirteen previous years The ratio of loss due to 
invaliding in 1883 was about 4 per cent below the average 
In 1883, the death-rate in the Bengal Army was as low as 
II 21 per thousand In Madras, the death-rate in 1883 was a? 
low as 10 19 per thousand, the lowest in the three Presidencies 
Rate of mortality m the Bombay Army in 1883, 10 50 per 
thousand of average strength 

In all three Presidencies, the same diseases form the nine 
chief causes of sickness, with slight vanations in the order 
in which they occur These nine were — malarial fevers, 
venereal diseases, wounds and accidents, abscess and ulcer, 
respiratory diseases, rheumatism, diarrhoea, hepatitis, and 
dysentery They are here given m the order of their frequency 
(1883) in Bengal Malarial fevers, which stood first in both 
Bengal and Bombay (486 and 436 admissions per 1000 respec- 
tively), were replaced at the top of the list in Madras by 
venereal diseases (289 admissions per 1000), respiratory 
diseases and rheumatism, which took the fifth and sixth places 
in Bengal, were seventh and ninth in Madras, and fourth and 
SDcth m Bombay , whereas dysentery and hepatitis, which came 
fifth and eighth in Madras, came ninth and eighth m Bengal, 
and occupied the same position in Bombay The arrangement 
of the diseases m all three Presidencies accorded generally, to 
a remarkable extent, with the expenence of previous years , 
and the year 1883 may be taken as a typical one Total 
admissions into hospital from all causes, 1336 per 1000 m all 
India In the Bengal Army, the average admissions vere 
1463 per 1000, m Madras, 1013, and in Bombay, 1249 per 
1000 

Ihe SIX principal causes of deaths in Bengal m 1877 were 
in the order of their frequency enteric fever, apoplexy, hepa- 
titis, cholera, remittent and continued fevers, and dysentery 
In all three Presidencies, the six forms of disease ivhich 
contnbuted most to the death-rate were the same The 
total death-rate from these six diseases were — in Bengal, 
6 60 out of a total mortality of ii 21 per 1000, in Madras, 
647 out of a total mortality of 1019 per 1000, and in 
Bombay, 5 39 out of a total of 10 50 per 1000 Enteric 
fc\er headed the list of the chief causes of death in all three 
Presidencies , Madras having the highest ratio (2 8(3 per 1 000 
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follo^^ed by Bengal (252 per 1000), and Bombay (i 55 per 
1000) 

Cholera was not pre\alent during 1883, and added but 
little to the army mortality throughout India The expenence 
of a number of years goes to show that enteric fe\ er is in the 
mam a disease of young soldiers new to India, the majonty 
of sufferers being men m their first or second year With 
reference to the great prevalence of \enereal diseases in the 
European Army, it is stated that ‘the working of the lock 
hospitals m all three Presidencies during 1877 must be pro- 
nounced to ha^e been more or less a failure,’ and m 1883 
the admission rate into military hospitals for venereal diseases 
was reported to be onl} a fraction low'er m protected than m 
unprotected stations 

Out of a total, m 1S83, of 604 deaths m the European British Causes of 
Army m India, 133 w^ere due to enteric fever, 26 to other fevers, iu'af>d>Dg 
51 to cholera, 63 to hepatitis, 61 to apoplexy, 38 to phtliisis, 

37 to diseases of the respirator)’ organs, 17 to heart disease, 
and 23 to dysenter)’ and diarrhcea 

The following tables show — (i) the health-statistics of the 
European troops throughout all India, for a senes of years 
ending 1883, and (2) the sickness, mortalit), and invaliding 
among those troops m 1883, arranged separately under the 
three Presidencies — 


Death-rate amoxg European Troops in India, 1871-1883 
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58,432 

1394 

57 

17 62 

43 09 

61 

1876, 

57,858 

1361 

56 

15 32 

38 90 

54 

1877, 

57,260 

1257 

55 

12 71 

42 25 

55 

1878, 

56,475 

1651 

68 

21 46 

45 

66 

1879. 

49,582 
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78 
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49 

73 
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51,796 
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74 
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26 

51 

1881, 
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70 

16 86 

38 

55 
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45 
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55,525 
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Health of the Nativ e A.rm\ — The sickness and mortalit) 
in 1877 in the regular Hative Armies of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay, the Central India Regiments, Punjab Fronder Field 
Force, and Haidardbad Contingent, are show n bv the following 
figures — average strength of troops (present vnth regiments), 
ii3,966,adimssionsintohospita], 1030 per thousand, dail) sick 
32 , deaths from cholera, i 53 , deaths from all causes, 10 90, 
or, includmg men djang while absent from their regiments 
13 38 per thousand. In 1883, the total av erage strength of the 
Native Army of India (present with regiments) was 1 14,830 
admissions into hospital, 923 per thousand, average dailv 
sick, 3 1 , deaths from cholera, 115 per thousand , deaths from 
all causes, ii 76 per thousand of actual regimental strength, or 
1431 per thousand, including deaths among absentees IMalanal 
fevers are the chief cause of admission into hospital , wounds 
and accidents come next, followed by dysentery, diarrhoea, and 
entenc fever The mortality amounted to 27 28 per cent, of 
the total treated, the lowest since 1877 Respiratory diseases 
were the cause of the largest mortahty, namely, 391 per 
thousand, followed by fevers, i 41 , and by cholera, i 15 per 
thousand 

, In the Bengal Native Army, the death-rate m 1S83 was 
55 thousand, a lower ratio than for any one year since 
1877, when It was 10 32 per thousand In the Central India 
Regiments, the mortahty was as low as 7 89 per thousand m 
1S83, compared with 971m 1877, and with ii 10, the average 
of the ten years preceding 1877 In the Punjab Frontier 
Force, the death-rate, including deaths among absentees, was 
23 35 per thousand m 1S83, and excludmg absentees, 21 46 , 
while in 1S77 the rate was 12 26 per thousand Altogether, 
the Sanitary Commissioner reports that the health of the 
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Native Army m Bengal is very satisfactoiy', and that there is 
still a tendency to\^ards diminishing mortality in normal years 

In the Madnis Native Army, the regimental mortality, in- of IM-idra'i, 
eluding deaths among absentees, nas 14 36 per thousand in 
1877, and 12 51 per tliousand in 1883 Excluding deaths of 
absentees, the ratio uas 11 80 per thousand in 1877, and 10 76 
per thousand in 1883 Besides gamsoning its own Province, 
the jMadras Army supplies troops for Bntish Burma and the 
Andaman and Nicobar islands, as also to certain Districts m 
the Central Provinces, and to Cuttack Distnct in Onssa 

In the Bombay Native Arm)', the death-rate, including ofBombTs 
deaths among absentees, in 1877 was 12 96 per thousand, 

\ar)'ing from ii 65 for regiments m the northern Division of 
Bomba), to 18 8r for those m the Konkan In 1883, the rate 
of mortahty, including deaths among absentees, was 14 96 per 
thousand , excluding absentees, the rate among those actually 
serving with their regiments was 12 81 per thousand 

The returns for the Haidar 4 b£d Contingent, both for 1877 Haidar 
and 1883, are more favourable than those for any other portion 
of the Native Arm) The admissions into hospital in 1877 were 
only 806 per thousand , daily sick, 26 , and mortahty (includ- 
ing deaths among absentees), 961 per thousand The number 
of deaths from cholera, however {443 per thousand), was 
much abov'e that recorded m an) other part of the Native 
Army In 1883, the adtmssions into hospital had fallen to an 
average of 572 per thousand, the daily sick-rate to 20 per 
thousand, and the mortahty to 7 59 per thousand 

The sickness and mortahty in the Regular Native Army Results m 
and other forces in 1877 and 1883 are compared m 

following tables — aencies 

compared 

SlCKXTESS AKD ISIORTALITY AVIOXG N XTIVE TrOOPS IN 1877 
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Sickness and Mortality among Native Troops in 1883 
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Health of the Jail Population — The Report of the 
Sanitar}' Commissioner with the Government of India for 
1877, was the first vhich included the vital statistics of the 
jails of all three Presidencies ‘The year 1877, to which 
It refers,’ says the Sanitary Commissioner, ‘ is particularly 
unfortunate for commencing this change, as, ownng to 
famine and distress over great portion of both Madras and 
Bombay, the number of prisoners m those parts was sud- 
denly increased far beyond all precedent , the new pnsoners 
were, in large proportion, received m a low state of health, 
consequent on continued privation , the jails havnng such large 
and unexpected calls for accommodation on them, were, as a 
rule, greatly overcrowded, and the sickness and mortality, as 
was to be expected, have been lamentably in excess of former 
}ears ’ 

The average number of pnsoners throughout India m 1S77 
was returned at 110,147, admissions into hospital numbered 
1017 per thousand, daily sick, 36 per thousand, average 
death-rate, 61 95 per thousand The months of October and 
November gave the highest admission rate, 97 , and the 
month of November the highest death-rate, 9 18 Dysentety, 
diarrhoea, and cholera w'ere the mam causes of mortality, the 
three together accounting for 33 6r out of the total of 61 95 
per thousand. ‘ There are no previous figures with which 
these general results of 1877 can be compared, they deserve 
attention as the first collection of statistics regardmg the sick- 
ness and mortality among the pnsoners of all India, a collection 
which cannot fail m a few jears to contnbute very valuable 
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information ’ The returns for the Bengal Presidency were very Returns 
favourable, the mortality being 3188 per thousand, as ^om- 
pared vith 3751 in 1876, 3365 in 1875, and 4609, the sidencies, 
average for the ten-) ear penod, 1864-73 the Madras Pre- ^^77 > 
sidency, the returns showed a mortality of 17601, while the 
ratio for the Bombay Presidency was 54 37 per thousand 
The causes of these high figures have already been indicated 
In only 17 of the 34 jails in the Madras Presidency was the 
death-rate under 100 per thousand, in the others it vaned 
much, nsing to 200, 300, 500, and in one (Coimbatore Distnct 
Jail) to 657 per thousand And in Bombay Presidency, 
vhere similar causes were at work, though m a mmor degree, 
the mortality, 5437 per thousand, was double what it had 
been for years 

Although 1877 an abnormal year, especially in Madras m 1883 
and Bombay, owing to the causes stated above, the returns for 
1883 show a great improvement in the vital statistics of Indian 
jails over those of the previous five jears The average pnson 
population in India in 1883 was 88,174, as against 112,670 in 
the previous five years , the admissions into hospital were 
996 per thousand, as compared with an average of 1189 m 
1877-81, average daily sick, 36 per thousand in 1883, as 
compared with 449 per thousand in 1877-81 The cholera 
mortality was in the ratio of 2 28 per thousand in 1883, against 
an annual average of 4 48 for the previous five years , deaths 
from djsentery and diarrhoea showed a ratio of 1064 per 
thousand in 1883, against 2497 per thousand in the years 
1S77-81 , while the deaths from all causes were 3137 per 
thousand in 1883, as against 6301 per thousand in the five 
)ears 1877-81 The heaviest jail mortahty m 1883 was in 
the Central Provinces (70 97 per thousand), Bengal (52 21 
per thousand), and Assam (43 12 per thousand), while the 
lowest ratio w'as reached m Berar, with only 8 49 deaths per 
thousand 

The followmg tables condense the health statistics of the 
Indian jails in 1877 and in 1883 — 
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APPENDIX VIII — List of the 149 Towns in British India of which the Pophlatioi 

EXCEEDS 20 000, IN 1881 

{Compiled from the Table tn the Imferial Census Report ) 


Name of Town 

Province. 

District 

Poi ULATION 

I 

Bombaj City and Island, 

Bombay, 


773,156 

3 

Calcutta City, 

Bengal, 


433.319 

3 

Calcutta Suburbs, 

Bengal, 


351.439 


Total, 

• 


684,658 

4 

.South Suburban, 

Bengal, 

24 Pargands, 

51,658 

5 

'North Suburban, 

Bengal, 

24 Pargands, 

29,982 

Grand total of Calcutta and suburbs, 



766,298 

6 

Madras City, 

Madras, 


405.848 

7 

Lucknow, 

Oudh, 

Lucknow 

261,303 

8 

Benares, 

N W Provinces, 

Benares, 

199.700 

9 

Delhi, 

Punjab, 

Delhi, 

173.393 

10. 

Patn6^ 

Beugal, 

Painii, 

170,654 

J1 

Agra, 

N W Provinces, 

Agra, 

160,203 

155,357 

12 

Bandore, 

My'sore, 

Bangalore, 

13 

Amntsar, 

Punjab, 

Amntsar, 

151.896 

14 

Cawnpur, 

N W Provinces, 

Cawnpur, 

151,444 

IS 

Lahore, 

Punjab, 

Lahore 

149.369 

x6 

AUahdbdd, 

N W Provinces, 

Allabdbdd, 

140»547 

17 

Rangoon, 

British Burma, 

Rangoon, 

134,176 

18 

Poona, 

Bombay, 

Poona, 

1=9,751 

19 

AhmadAbdd, 

Bombay 

Ahmaddb^d, 

127,651 

20. 

Bareilly (Bareli), 

N W Provinces, 

Bareilly, 

11= 417 

21 

Surat, 

Bombay, 

Surat, 

109.844 

22. 

Howrah, 

Bengal, 

Howrah, 

105,206 

23 

Meerut, 

N W Provinces, 

Meerut, 

99 565 

34 

NSgpur, 

Centra] Provinces, 

Nfigpur, 

98,299 

35 

Tnchmopoli, 

Madras, 

'Incbinopob, 

84.449 

26 

Peshdwar, 

Punjab, 

Peshdwar, 

79,982 

27 

Dacca, 

Bengal, 

Dacca, 

79.076 

28 

Gay 4 , 

Bengal 

Ga^, 

Jabalpur 

76.415 

20. Jabalpur 

Central Provinces, 

75 70s 

30 

Shdhjahdnpur, 

N -W Provinces, 

Shihjahinpnr, 

74,830 

31 

Madura, 

Madras, 

Madura 

73,807 

33 

Karachi, 

Multan, 

Sind, 

Kardchl, 

73,560 

33 

Punjab, 

Multdn, 

68,674 

34. Bhigalpur, 

Bengal, 

Bhdgalpur, 

68,238 

35 

Ambala, 

Punjab, 

Amb&I^ 

67,463 

3 b 

Morad6bid, 

W Provinces, 

^loradAbSd, 

67,387 

37 

Darbhanffa, 

Bengal, 

Darbhanga, 

65.953 

3 S 

Farukhibid 

N -\V Provinces, 

Parukhibdd, 

62,437 

o 9 

Koil (Alfgarh) 

N W Provinces, 

Alfgarh, 

61,730 

40 

Sboldpur 

Bombay 

Shol&pur, 

61,281 

41 

Sahdranpur, 

Gorakhpur, 

N W Provinces. 

SabSranpur, 

59,194 

42 

W \V Provinces 

Gorakhpur, 

57 . 9=3 

43 

Calicut, 

Madras. 

Malabar, 

57 o®S 

44 

hllr2apur, 

Faiiibdd, 

N W Provinces, 

Mfrzapur, 

56,358 

45 

Oudh, 

Faizibdd, 

55»570 

46 

Monghyr, 

Bens^, 

Madras, 

Mo^gb^T, 

55.373 

^7 

Tanjorc, 

Tanjorc, 

54,745 

48 

49 

Negapaiam, 

BelJa^, 

Madras, ♦ 

Madras, 

Tanjore, 

BelJary, 

53.855 

53.460 

50. 

Maulmain, 

British kurma. 

Mauli^in, 

53,107 

51 

Rdwal Pindi, 

Punjab, 

Kfi.u*al Pmdi, 

52,97s 

52 

Jilandhar, 

Punjab, 

JSlaudbar, 

52,”9 

53 

Chaprd, 

Bengal 

b&ran, 

51,670 

54. Khampu, 

Central Provinces, 

Ndgpur, 

50,087 

5 S 

balem, 

Combaconum, 

Madras, 

Salem, 

50,667 

56 

^ladras. 

Tanjore, 

50,098 

57 

Behar, 

Bengal 

Pat^, 

48,968 

58 

Aimcre, 

Rdjput^a, 

Smd 

^mere, 

Haidardbdd, 

48,735 

59 

Haidardbdd, 

48,153 

60 

Muttra, 

Sifilkot 

N W Provinces, 

Muttra, 

47,483 

61 

Punjab 

Sidlkot, 

45.763 

62 

63 

Sigar (Saugor) 

Ludhiana, 

Central Provinces, 
Punjab, 

Maoras, 

SSgar, 

Ludhidna, 

44.410 

44.163 

64 

Cuddalore, 

South Arcot, 

43,545 

65. Arrah, 

Bengal, 

Shahdbdd, 

43,998 

66 

Jaunpur, 

N W Provinces, 

Jaunpur, 

42,845 

67 

Cuttack, 

Bengal, 

Smd, 

Cuttack, 

42,656 

68 

ShikArpur 

Muzafiarpur, 

Murshidabdd, 

Shil.drpur, 

42,496 

69 

Bengal, 

Muzaffarpur, 

42,460 

70. 

Pengal, 

Murahid^bdd, 

39,331 

71 

Firorpir, 

Coimbatore, 

Punjab, 

‘Madns 

Firozpur, j 

Coimbatore, 

39,570 

72 

38,967 

73 

Dinapur, 

Bengal 

Patni, 

37,893 
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List of 1^9 Tov\t,s is British India of which the Pofulatios exceeds io.ooo — contiitjicd 


Name of Tow s 


74 Ahmadnagar, 

75 Vellore, 

76. Broach, 

77 Conjevaram, 

78 Hubh, 

79 Pdlghdt, 

80 Araroha, 

81 Bandar (Masuhpatam), 

82 Etawah, 

83 BardwSn, 

84 Ah) ah, 

85 Bhiwint, 

86 Budaun, 

87 hlidnapur, 

88 Ghdzlpur, 

89 Belgium, 

90 Man^ore, 

91 Hugli and Chinsura, 

92 Agarpdrd, 

93 Vizagapatam, 

94 Burhanpur, 

95 Pilibhtt, 

96 Sintipur, 

97 Salira, 

98 Bandd, 

99 Coconada, 

100 ProTie, 
lor Nadi'id, 

102 Bassein, 

103. Chandausi, 

104 Ncllore, 

105 Knshnagar, 

106 Suhkur, 

107 Dhdrwdr, 

108 KhurjS, 

1 109 Ndsik, 

no. Ellichpur, 
in Tellicnem, 

1 12 Cannanore, 

1T3 Halhrii 

114 Serampur, 

115 Ellore, 
nb HSjtpur, 

117 Pinipat, 
n8 Rbipur, 

119 Rdj'ihraahendn(Rajahmundrj), 

120 13 ntAla, 

13 j Rcwdri 

133 Ikrhampur, 

123 Bcrhampur, 

134 

I « M •> 1 inn#« ^11i . 


PR0\ 1^CE 


Bombay, 

Madras, 

Bombaj , 

Madras, 

Bombay, 

Madras 

N W ProMUccs, 
Madras, 

N \V Provinces, 
Bengal, 

British Burma, 
Punjab, 

N \V Pronnccs, 
Bengal, 

N \V ProMnccs, 
Bombay, 

Madras, 

Bengal 

Bengal, 

Madras, 

Central Provinces, 
N \V Provinces 
Bengal, 

Bombay , 

N -W Provinces, 
Madras 
Bntish Burma, 
Bombay 
Bnttsh Burma 
N \V Provanccs, 
Madras, 

Bengal, 

Smd, 

Bombay 

i N W Provanccs. 

I Bombay, 

Berar, 

I Madras, 

‘ Madras, 

I N W Provanccs, 
Ben^l, 
j Madnis, 
j Bengal, 

Punjab, 

Central Provinces, 
Madras, 

Punjab, 

Punjab, 

Bcnual, 

Madras, 

Bcrir 

Madras. 


District 


Ahmadnagar, 

North Arcot, 

Broach, 

Chengalpat, 

Dhdrvv^, 

Malabar, 

Morad^bdd, 

Kistna, 

Etawah, 

Bardw'dn, 

Ak^ab, 

Hissdr, 

Budaun, 

Midnapur, 

Ghdzipur, 

Belgium, 

S Kinara 
Hugh. 

34 Parganis, 

Vizagapatain, 

Nimir, 

PihbhU, 

Nadij'i, 

Sat^ra, 

I Band^i, 
Godavan, 
Promc, 

Kaira, 

Bassem, 

Morad^bid, 

Ncllore, 

Nadi> 5 , 

ShiLirpur, 

; DhSrwir, 
Bulandshahr, 
Nisik, 
Elhchpur, 
Malabar, 
Malabar, 
Aligarh, 
Hugh, 
God'ivan, 
Mucifiari)ur, 
Kamil, 
Rijpur, 
Godivan, 
Gurdaspur, 
Gurgdnn 
Murshidibid, 
Ganj «m, 
Atnraoli 
rinDcvclli, 


Poi LLATJns 








mpilcd from the Table in the Imperial Cenitis Report ) 
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Abars, an abongmal tnbe in Assam, 57 
Aboriginal criminal tnbes, 71, 72 
Aboriginal tnbes, non-Arj an {lopulation, 
chap ui pp 53-74- KisU aen builders, 
flint and bronze penods, 53 , non 
Aryans ofVedic India, 53, 54, Anda 
man islanders, 55 , Anamalai hillmen, 
55 , Gonds and abongmal tnbes of the 
Central Proiances, 55, 56 , the Tuangs 
or leaf-wearers of Onssa, 56 , tnbes of 
the Himilajas, 56, of Assam, 57, 
Santals, their tnbal government, his 
tor}, religion, 5760, the Kandhs of 
Onssa, their tnbal government, blood 
revenge, marnage by capture, and 
human sacnflce, 60-63 , onmn of the 
non- At} an tnbes, 63 , the three non 
Aryan stocks — Tibeto Burman, Dra- 
aadian, Kolanan, — their languages, 
63 6S , statistics of non- Aryan races m 
1872 and iSSi, 69 71 , Hmduizing 
tendency among aboriginal tnbes, 70, 
71 , crushed aboriginal tnbes, 71 , 
gipsy clans, 7^ j abongmal cnminal 
tnbM, 71, 72, the non Aryan hill 
tnbes as soldiers, 72 , Colonel Dixon’s 
work among the Mharrs of Rdjputana, 
73 , Sir James Ontram’s work among 
the Bhils, 73, fidelit} of the hill 
races, 73 

Ahortgincs of India, by Mr B H Hodg- 
son, quoted, 340 (footnote l) 

Abu, Mount, m Rajputana, held sacred 
b} the Jains, 35 , 159 
Abul Fazl, Akbar’s finance minister and 
historian, and the author of the Ain-i- 
Ahbari, 300 

Acta Sanctorum, The, of the Hindus, 


20S 

Adams, Major, defeat of Mir Kasim bv, 
at Ghenah and Udhanala, 3S6 
Adams, Mr, acting Goiemor General 

(1S23), 403 

Adam’s Beak in Ceilon, Shnnc common 


to Buddhism, Sii a-n orship, and Mu 
hammadamsra, 203 

Adil Shahi, Muhammadan dynasty in 
Southern India (1490 1636 A.D ), 2SS 
Adnunistration of Bntish India — See 
British Administration 
Adoption, Hindu practice of, 414, 415 
Afghin djmasty of Delhi (1540 56 a D ), 
291 

Afghanistan, History of, under the 
Duranls (1747 1S26), 406 , earl} 
Bntish dealings mth (i8m - 37), 
407 , Afghan djmastic quarrels, 407 , 
Russian intrigues, 407 , installation of 
Shah Shuja, and occupation of Kabul 
by a BnOsh force (1839), 407, 408 , 
rising of the Afghan people, murder of 
the Bntish en\o}, and massacre of the 
Bntish army on its retreat through 
the passes to India (1S41 42), 40S , the 
Bntish army of retnbuUon, 40S, 409 , 
Lord Ellenborough’s proclamation, 
409 , second Afghan war (1S78 81), 
426, 427 , murder of Sir L. Cavagnan, 
the Bntish Resident, 427, retnbutne 
. occupation of Kabul, , Sir F 
j Roberts’ march from Kabul to Kan 
I dahar, and defeat of Ayub Khan, 424 , 

' recognition of Abdurrahman Khan as 
Amir, 427 , the Raival Pindi darlmr, 

. 427 , trade routes to Afghanistan, 5S6 , 

I aalue of Afghin trade, 5S6 
( Agastya, the Brahman Saint of Southern 
I India, Legend of, 329 
Aghon, a camon eating sect of Siimte 
devotees, 214. 

Agni, the ^ edic God of Fire, So 
Agra capital of Akbar the Great, who 
bmlt the fort, 294 , Akbar s tomb at 
Sikandra near, 295 , embass} of Sir 
Thomas Roe to the bmperor Jahangir, 

. 301 . Sfi/ 7 Shah Jahan’s great architec 

j tnral works at the Ta^ Mahal and Moti 
Maspd, 304 , deposition of Shah Jahan 
and imprisonment vnthin Agra Fort 
{■where he died), b} his usurping soa 
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INDEX 


Aurangzeb, 305 , establishment of 
English factory at (1620 AD), 367 

Agra Canal, 29 , 532, 533 

Agncultural Relief Acts for Southern 
India, 449, 450 

Agncultur^ school at Sdidapet in Madras, 
516 

Agncultural stock m India, 519 523 , 
famous breeds of cattle and horses, 
520, 521 

Agnculture and products, chap xvii 
pp 482-544 Agnculture in India, 
the occupation of almost the entire 
population, 482, 483 , ■various systems 
of agnculture, 483 , rotation of crops, 
petite ailtiire, 4S3, 484 , statistics of 
nee cultivation in different Provinces, 
484 486 , hill cultivation, 486 , wheat, 

486, area under pnncipal food grains, 

487 , millets and minor cereals, 488, 
489 , pulses, 489 , oil seeds, 489 , 
vegetables, fruits, and spices, 490 , 
palms and sugar-cane, 491 , cotton, 
491494. jute, 494, 495 . indigo, 
495 498 . opium, 498, 499 , tobacco, 
499, 500 , uncertainty of Indian crop 
statistics, 500 , approximate area under 
certam pnncipal crops, 501 , special 
crops, coffee, 502 504 , tea, 504 509 , 
cinchona, 509 511 , silk, 511-514, lac 
and lac dye, 515 , model farms, their 
small success, 515, 516 , the problem 
of improved husbandry, 517 , the im- 
pediments to better husbandry, namely, 
want of cattle, want of manure, and 
want of water, 517519, agncidtural 
stock, 519-523 , forest conservancy and 
growth of the Indian Forest Depart- 
ment, 522 , 524 527 , nomadic cultiva- 
tion, 527, 528 , irrigation and its 
function in India dunng famine, 528, 
529 , irrigation areas in the different 
Provinces, 529 538 , imgation statistics 
for Bntish India, 538, 539 , famines 
and their causes, 539, 540 , summary 
of Indian famines, 541, 542 , the great 
famine in Southern India (1876-78), 
542 544 

Agriculture m India, small holdings, 62 , 
absence of large commercial towns, 
62 

Ahams, tribe in , Assam, formerly the 
ruling race in that Province, now a 
crushed tribe, 71 , present descendants 
of, 188 

Ahi, the Vedic Demon of Drought, 81 
and footnote 

Ahmadnagar, Muhammadan Kingdom of 
Southern India (1490-1636 ad), 288 

Ahmad Shah, Durtot (1747 61 ad), 
314. 31S 

Am t Akharl, or chronicles of Akbar, 
translated bj Professor H Blochniann, 


272 (footnote) , 291 (footnote i) , 295 
(footnotes) 

Aix la-Chapelle, Madras restored to the 
English by the treaty of (1748), 379 
Ajmere, establishment of an English 
factory at (1614 AD), 366 
Akas, an abonginal lull tnbe in Assam, 
57 

Akbar the Great, founder of the Mughal 
Empire (1556 1605 ad), 291 300 , 
chief events of his reign, 291 (footnote) , 
his work in India, 292, 293 , concilia 
tory policy towards the Hindus, 293 , 
conquest of Rajput chiefs, and exten- 
sion and consolidation of the Mughal 
Empire, 293, 294 , change of capital 
from Delhi to Agra, 294 , his religious 
faith, 295 , army, judicial, and police 
reforms, 296 , his revenue survey and 
land settlement of India, 297, 298 , 
revenues of the Mughal Empire under 
Akbar, 297-3CK) 

Alabaster, Mr , The Wheel of the Ltnu, 
(quoted, 137 (footnote) 

Ala-ud-din, the second King of the Khil^l 
dynasty (1295 1315 A D ), 281 , his 
invasion and conquest of Southern 
India, 281, 282, massacre of Mughal 
settlers, 282 , Hindu revolts, 282 
Albuquerque, second Viceroy of Portu- 
guese India (1509 ad), 359, his 
capture of Goa, and death there, 359 » 
his policy towards the natives, 359. 
360 

Albuquerque, John de, first Bishop of 
Goa (1539 53 A D ), 244 
Alexander the Great, his expedition to 
India, and campaigns in the Punjab 
and Sind (327-325 B C ), 163 166 
Alexandria, the modem Uchh in the 
Punjab, founded by Ale'vander, r66 
Alfred the Great’s Mission to India 
(8S3 A,D ), 239 , „ , 

AH Vardi Khan, Nawdb of Bengal 

(1740-56), construction of the Mardtha 
ditch around Calcutta as a protection 
against the Marathas, 381 
Aligarh, Defeat of the Mardthds at, by 
liird Lake (1803), 398 
AHwdl, Battle of, in the first Sikh war, 

411 

Allahdbdd and Kora made over to the 
Alughal Emperor by Clive, 387 and 
footnote, their resumphon by Hastings 
and sale to the AVazir of Oudh, 389, 

390 , 

Almeida, Franasco de, first Viceroy of 
Portuguese India (1505 A.D ), 359 
Alphabets of ancient India, 102, 103 
Aliamsh, the third monarch of the Slave 
djTiasty (12 1 1 36 ad), invusion by 
hlughals, 279 
Ambfla darbar, The, 425 
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ATnlx)}na, massacre of, 362, 368, 561 

Amherst, Lord, Governor - General of 
India (1823 28), first Burmese var 
(1S24-26) , capture of Bhartpur, 403, 
404. 

Amfr Khin, the Puidan leader (1817), 
404. 

An or Aeng, Pass over the Arakan Yoma 
ilouniains m Burma, 6 

Analysts of the Consiitulton of the Jsast 
India Company y by P Auber, quotc^J, 
364, 365 (footnote) 

Analpu, of Indian foreign import and 
export trade, pnnapal staples, 565- 
5S1 

Arcimt India as de-cribid by Meyas- 
ihenes ard Amany hr Mr, J, il'Cnn- 
dle. ocoted. 168 {footnote it. 


mlivc rural JndiiMrIes, 5091 forll' 
ficd wcavln/; wuhmenls of Die JCarl 
India Coinjnny, 599; rolldU'WenvItif’ 
an indij^enous Inmuilry In Jiidli, 5991 
jl> decline, but still a donieMl' liuliRliy 
fupplyinp three fifil/o of llu fndhn) 
coiisumptio/i, 600, roHoii’V/t p'/ing In 
dificrcnl Vro'/inm-^, f/";/ ; 

Indian cotton f-ihr'io-i, CofldA/ ; Iiidhit 
silk v/ea mg in Pnirrna, A^ain, and 
Bengal, O02; ch v-e of ‘dk {ohrd-, 
(>02, f/iZt fill' fp/’torU-'-, fMi 

embroidery, <>53, K"Jiinfr tha//(/, 
bo3, Icath'r v,orK, y>l/i{ worV, 

603 , yy/,clM embrojd' //, Oo/ii 
and Tv/p, 60^, Oop ; gonb work 
ani je/,/JIef^, O-j^, O/f, yri'd/’it 
A/jO'r. f/I)’. no 1 /,ork end /’j'brv. 
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families, 87 , grow th of the priest- 
hood, 87, 88 , the four Vedas, 8S , the 
Biahmanas, 88, 89, the Sutras or 
sacred traditions, 89 , formation 
of the Brahman caste, 89, growth 
of the warrior or Kshattnya caste, 

89, 90, the cuUnating caste (^''alsya), 

90 , the four Hindu castes, po, 91 , 
increase of Brahman, Kshattrija, and 
Sudra castes, 91 , decrease of Vaisyas, 

91, 92 , struggle between the pnestly 

and w amor castes, 92 , nsing preten 
Sion of the Brdhmans, 92 , well known 
prchislonc legends of Kshattnyas attain 
ing Brahmanhood, 92, 9a , the Middle 
land, the focus of Biahmanisn, 93 , 
Aryan tnbcs outside the Brahmanical 
pale, 93 , establishment of Brahman 
supremacy, 94 , four stages of a 
Brahman’s life, 95 , the Brahman rule 
of life and its hereditary results on 
the caste, 96 , work done by Brahmans 
for India, 97 , Brahman theolo®, 97 , 
the post-Vedic gods, 97, 98, the 
Hindu tnad, 98 , Brdhman philosophy. 
Its si\ darsanas or schools, 98, 99 , 
summary of Brdhman religion, too. 
Brahman science, too , Sanskrit gram 
mar, too, loi , Sanskrit and Prakrit 
speech, loi, Sanskrit manuscnpts, 102, 
the Indian alphabets, 102, 103 , Sans- 
krit writings almost entirely in \erse, 
103 , prose, a forgotten art, 103, 104 , 
Sanskrit dictionaries, 104 , Brahman 
astronomy, 104 106 , Brahman mathe 
matics, 106 , Brahman medicine, 106 
no, Indian surgery, 107, 108, 

Buddhist public hospitals, loS, 109 , 
decline of Hindu medicine, log , Eng 
lish Medical Colleges, 108, log , \erna 
cular medical publications, no, Hindu 
art of war, no, Indian music, no- 
ne, Indian architecture, 112, Indian 
dccorati\e art and painting, 112, 113, 
Brahman law, 113 118, code of Manu, 
113, 114 corle of Vajnavalkya, 114, 
115, scope of Indian law. Its rigid caste 
system, 115, 116, growth of Hindu 
law, 116, Its incorporation of local 
customs 117, penis of mcKlcm codi 
fication, 117, nS, secular literature 
of the Hindus, 118129, the Maha 
binrata, 118122, tlie Ramayana, 
122 125 , age of the Sanskrit drama, 
125, 126, Sakuntala and other Hindu 
dramas, 126, 127, the Hindu novel, 
127, I'east storie-s, 127 , Sanskrit 
lyric prx-try, 128 the Puranas, 12S, 
120 Indian mfidcm aemacular Iilcra 
tire, 129 intellectual and religious 
<*ci.elri, 111' n* of the early Atyains, 
120, 130 the Brihmars m Indian 
li I'rry, and a'lacl s on Brahmanism ) 


from the 6lh to the 19th century, 130, 

131 

Aryan influences on the Draaidian races, 
329, 330, the modem Aryan \erna 
culars of India, 334 355 
Asiatic non Indian population of British 
India, Appendix VI , 694. 

Asoka, Buddhist King of Magadha or 
Behar (257 B c ), 144 147 , his Great 
Council (244 B c ), 144 , his Rock 
and Case Edicts, 145 and footnote, 
his Department of Public Worship, 
145 , his missionary efforts and doc 
tnnal code, 145, character of the Rock 
Edicts, 146, 147 and footnote 
Assam, unsuccessful in'asion of, by 
Aurangzeb’s general, Mfr Jumla, 309 , 
expulsion of the Burmese from, and 
annexation of Assam to British tern- 
tones (1826), 404, yearly settlement 
of the land revenue, 445 , frontier 
trade of, 588 590 
Assaye, Battle of, 323 , 398 
“Assisted” railways m India, 548 
Astronomy, Brahmanical system of, 104 
106, astronomy of the Vedas, 104, 
Greek influences on Indian astronomy, 
105 , decay of astronomical science 
under Muhammadan rule, 105, Raja 
Jai Singh’s observatories in the iSth 
century, 105, 106 

Aswamedhaor Great Horse Sacnfice of 
ancient India, 82 , connection of the 
Horse Sacnfice with the Human Saai 
fice of pre Buddhistic times, 175, 176 
Athana Veda, The, 88 
Atrai, mcr of Bengal, its changes of 
course, 30 

Auber’s Analysis of the Constitution of 
the East India Company, quoted, 364, 
365 (footnotes) 

Auckland, Lord, Goa emor- General of 
India (1836 42), 406 409 , Afghan 

affairs and our early dealings with 
Kabul, 406, 407 , Dost Muhammad, 
AfghAn dynastic w'ars, 407 , Russian 
influences in Afghanistdn and the in 
stallaUon of Shah Shuja and occiipa 
tion of Kabul Iw a Bntish force, 407, 
408 , rising of the AfghAn people, and 
massacre of the Bntish army on Us 
retreat to India, 408 

Aurangzcb, sixth Mughal Emperor of 
India (1658-1707 AD), 305312, hi» 
rcliellion and usurpation of the throne, 

305, 306, chief events of his reign, 

306, 307 and footnote , murder of his 
brothers, 307 , conquests in Southern 
India, 307, rise of the Marallnpovvcr, 

307, 30S , Aurangzeb's Grand Armv 
and twenty years’ guerilla war with 
the Manillas, 308, 309 , liis despair 
ard death, 309 , unsucce-ssful eapcdl 
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HoIl,’ nncl battle of Plns'^c}, 3S1, 
382 , Mir Jnfnr (1757 60), 3S3 , 385 , 
I’ermentnt beltlLiiicnt of (t793)i 

441 ftS 

IkiiRall htenture nnd autlior;, 346 354 , 
gLOgraplucftl area and linguistic fcat- 
uros of the Bengali language, 347 , 
Sanskritizing tcndtnq of Bengali, 347 , 
the three periods of Bengali litcra 
lure, 347, 34S , court poets of Bengal 
in the igtli nnd I5lh ccntuncs, 34S , 
Vishnuite and Snaitc religious poetry, 
349 > 350 > Mnkunda Rnni nnd the 
stories of Kalketu, and the Srlinnnta 
Saclagtir, 350, 351 , Kasi Ham IKs, 
the translator of the Mahabharatn, 351 , 
Ram Prasad, court poet of Isadijn in 
the iStli century, 352 , Bengali prose 
in the iQtli century, and modern Ben- 
gali poets nnd authors, 353, 354 
Bentinck, Lord M'lllnm, Cioscmor 
General of India (1S2S 35), 404 406, 
his financial reforms, abolition of .ia//, 
suppression of T/iagt, 405 , the renewal 
of the Company’s Charter, 405, 406 , 
Mysore taken under British adminis 
tration, nnd Coorg annexeel, 406 
Berars handed os or to the British by the 
NizAin os a territorial guarantee for his 
arrears of subsidy and for the pay of 
the HaidarAbad contingent, 415 
Be-schi, Perc, Jesuit missionary nnd 
scholar, 245 , 253 , 333 
Betas a Canal, a famine insurance ssork, 
3^3 

Blioglrathi, the name of the source nnd 
head waters of the Ganges, 16 
Bhakta-Mdla, the Hindu Ada Sane 
tonim, 20S 

Bharat Chandra Rai, famous Bengali 
poet of the iSth century , 352 
Bhars, an aboriginal and formerly domi- 
nant race in Oudh, noss a crushed 
tribe, 71 , 1S7 , present descendants 
of, 1S7 

Bhartpur, repulse of Lord Lake before, 
398 , capture of, by Lord Comber 
mere, 404 

Bhils, aboriginal tnbe of Khandesh and 
Rdjputann, formerly a predatory clan, 
now largely conserted into peaceable 
cultivators and loyal soldiers, 72, 
73 

Bhonsln, family name of the Maratha 
Chiefs of Nagpur, lapsed to the Bntish 
for want of heirs in 1853, 322 
Bhor Ghdt, mountain pass in the 
Western Ghats, 36 , 550 
Bhutdn, war with (iSda 65), 424, 425 , 
trade with (1883), 588 590 
Bidar, Muhammadan Kingdom of 
, Southern India (1492 1657 ad), 
28S 


liuhti work, damascening of sihcr on 
bronze, 607 

Bidyapati Thakur, Court poet ofTirhut 
in the I4tli century , 348 
Bigandet, Bishop, Lt/e or Ixe^end of 
Gaudamn, quoted, 137 (footnote) , 160 
(footnote 3) 

Bihari Lai, Hindi poet of the 17th 
century, nnd composer of the Satsai, 
345 

Bljajiur, Muhammadan Kingdom of 
Southern India (1489 t6SS ad), 28S 
Bilnpatam, Last India Comjnny’s factory 
started at (1661 A n ), 370 
Bird, Miss, Unb(a tn Tracks in Japan, 
quoted, 152 (footnote 3), 202 (Koi- 
note i) , 224 (footnote 3) 

Birds of prey, 659 

Birdwootl, Sir G , Handbook to Ihe British 
Indian Section of the Bans Exhibition 
of 1S7S, quoted, 163 (footnote 2) 
Report on the lilisceltancons Old Rc 
cords in the India Office, quoted, 359 
(footnote 2) , 360 , 364 (footnotes i 
nnd 2) , 36S (footnote) , 370 (footnote) 
Bison, 1 he Indian, 65S 
Black Hole, The tragwly of the, at Cal 
aitta (1756), 381 

Black Skins or non \ryans, dcscribctl b\ 
the Aryans, 53, 54 

Blochmann, Professor H , translation of 
the Am i Akbarl, 272 (footnote) , 291 
(footnote i) , 295 (footnotes) 

Boats, Bndges of, 551 
Bolan, mountain jnss o\cr the Brahui 
hills, lictwccn Sind and Afghanistan, 6 
Bombay , ceded to the Last India Company 
(1661 ad), 370, made a Presidency 
(1684 87), 370, the mam centre of 
Indian foreign trade, 560 
Book binding and illumination, IJ2, 113 
Bore, The, or tidal wase in the Hugh 
and Mimhnn, 30, 31 

Boronga Oil refining Company in Akyab, 
627 

Boscawen, Admiral, his ineflectual siege 
of Pondichern (1748), 379 
Botany of India, 662 664 
Boundancs of India, 3, 4 
Brahm 5 , the Creator, the first person in 
the Hindu tnad, 98 
Brahman founders of Hinduism, 207 
Brahmanas, sacred San'-krit waitings ex 
planatory of the sacnfices and duties of 
the priests, etc., 88, 89 
Brahrannical castes, north and south of 
the Vindhyas, 193, 194 nnd footnote 
Brahmrms, the pnestly caste of ancient 
India, 87-100 , origin of pnestly 
families, 87 , grow th of the pnesthood, 
87, 88 , the Brahman caste fully 
formed, 89, 90 , struggle betw een the 
pnestly and w'amor castes, and ultimate 
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re\enues, 465, 466 , nature of the land- 
tax, 467 , Items of taxation summarized, 
460, 461 , 467, 468 , Indian expendi- 
ture, — the army, public debt, loss by 
exchange, public works, railways, etc , 
468 470 , local and municipal hnance, 
470 , constitution and strength of the 
three Presidency armies, 471 , police 
and jail statistics, 472 , education, 472 
479 , education in ancien t India, village 
schools and Sanskrit toh, 472, 473 , 
the Company’s first efforts at education, 
the Calcutta Madrasa and other 
colleges, 473 , mission schools, 473 , 
State system of education, 474, 475 , 
the Education Commission of 18S2 83, 
and Its recommendation, 474, educa 
tional statistics of British India, 474, 
475 , the Indian Universities and their 
constitution, 475, 476, colleges, middle 
schools, and pnmary schools, in the 
various Provinces, 476 478 , girls’ 
schools, 478, 479 , normal and other 
special schools, 479 , the vernacular 
press and native journalism, 480 , 
registered publications in India, 480, 
481 — For historical details, see Eng- 
lish IN India, and History of 
British Rule 

British Burma, its phj steal geography, 
products, etc ,41,42 — 6'^^ralso Burma 
B ritish conquest of India, not from the 
Mughals but from the Hindus, 317, 
Bntish India, its tuelve Provinces, area 
and population in 1881, 43 45 , also 
Appendices I to X , 689 703 
Bntto, John de, Jesuit pnest in Southern 
India, murdered (1693 AD), 245 
Brocades, 603 

Brj’don, Dr , the solitary survivor of the 
Kiibul garrison m its retreat from Af 
ghinistan, 408 

Bucephala, memorial city on the west 
bank of the Jehlam, founded by 
Alexander, and named after his favounte 
charger, Bucephalus, near the modem 
Jalalpur, 165 

Buchanan - Hamilton, Dr Francis, his 
MS Survey of the North Eastern 
Districts of Bengal, quoted, 205, 206 
(footnote 4) , 207 (footnote i) 
Buckingham Canal in Madras, navigation 
on, 553 

Buddha, the Sakya, 176, 177 
Buddha, hu I fe, his Doctrine, his Order, 
by Professor Oldenbcrg, quoted, 161 
(hmtnote 3) 

Buddhism, and life of Gautama Buddha, 
chap \ pp 132 162 The story of 
Buddha modelled on the pre existing 
Indian epic tj-pc, 132 135 , Buddha and 
Rdma compared, 132 , parentage of 
Buddha, his jouth and early married 


life, 133 , his Great Renunciation, 133, 
134 , his Temptation in the forest, 134 , 
his ‘ Enlightenment,’ 134, 135 , his 
public teachings and disciples, 135 , his 
conversions in the Gangetic valley, and 
of his own family, 135, 136, his last 
words and death, 136, different versions 
of the legend of Buddha, 136, 137 , 
biographies of Buddha, 137, 138 , the 
southern and northern versions, 138, 
political life of Buddha, 139 , defeat 
of his opponents by magical arts, 139, 
140 , overthrow of the schismatic 
Devadatta, 140 , Buddha as a Sakya 
prince, 140 , Chinese text of Buddha's 
djing discourse, 141 , his doctnnes, 
141 , law of Karma, 141, 142 , law of 
Nirvana or ‘liberation,’ 142, moral 
code of Buddhism, 143 , missionary 
aspects of Buddhism, 143 , the four 
great Buddhist Councils, 143 147 , 
the work of Asoka, his great Council, 
144 146 , his Rock Edicts, 144, 145 , 
Asoka’s missionary efforts, 146, 147 , 
his reformed canon of the Buddhist 
scriptures, 146, 147 , Kanishka’s 

Council and his three commentaries 
on the Buddhist faith, 147 , the 
northern and southern canons, 147, 
148 , Buddhism as a national religion, 
148 , Its religious orders and practical 
morality, 148, 149 , spread of 

Buddhism in the south to Ceylon, and 
in the north to China, 149, 150 > 
Buddhist influence on Christianity, 150, 
151 , Buddha as a Chnstian saint, 151 , 
legend of saints Barlaam and Josaphat, 

1 5 1, 152, a Japanese temple, its 
analogies to Hinduism and Christianity, 

152 , Buddha as an incarnation ot 

Vishnu, 153, Buddha’s personality 
demed, 153, 154 , continuous co 

existence of Buddhism and Brahman 
ism, 154 , modem Hinduism, the 
joint product of both religions, 154 ) 

155 , Buddhism in India m the 7 tli 
century A D , 156, Council of Sildditj a, 

156, SUdditya’s charity, 156, 157, 
monastery of Nalanda, 157, mingling 
of Buddhism and Brahmanism, 157 > 
xnctory of Brdhmanism, 157, 158 > 
Buddhism an exiled religion from India, 
158 , Its foreign conquests, 158 , 
Buddhist survnals in India, 158 it)2 , 
the Jams, 158 162, Jam doctrines, 159 , 
Jain temple cities, 159 , relation of 
Jainism to Buddhism, 159, i6o, anti 
Quity of the Jams, 160, 161 , date of 
the Jam scriptures, 161, 162 , the 
Jams an independent sect, 162 , modern 
Jamism, 162 

Buddhist population in India, 136 (and 
footnote) , see a’so Appendix V , 693 , 
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Buddhist influences on later religions, 
amlogics of a Japanese tcmiilc to 
Hinduism and Chnstianitj, 152, 202 
Buflaloes, 520, 658 

Buhler, Dr G , Tour tn Starch of Sanskrit 
2 \ISS , published in the Journal of the 
Bomb Jj> Branch of the Astatic Society, 
No swu A, \ol sii , 1877, quoted, 
102 (footnotes i and 3) , Digest of the 
Hindu Loau of Inheritance, Partition, 
an I Adoption, 1 17 (footnote 2) 

Building stone, 627, 62S 
Bundelas, a Rajput tnbe, formerly 
the ruling race in Bundelkhand, 
ousted by the Marathas, 71 and foot- 
note. 

Burma, in ancient times and in the 15th 
centurj A D , 403 , encroachments on 
India and first Burmese tvar (1824-26), 
.,03, 404, annejcation of Asmara, 
Aidlsm, and Tensssenm, 404 , second 
Burmese u-ar (1S52) and annexation of 
Pegu, 2.13 414; prospenty of Burma 
under Bnush rule, 414 , annexation of 
Upper Burma (ist January 18S6), 
430 , export of nee from, 572 , trans- 
iroatier trade wrh 5SS 590 , geology 
of, 639, 640 — Sec also Butish 
Bcrsia 

B-rrell, Dr , PcLicgraphy cf Sirdherr 
Jr a J, quo eo, 103 tfoojoo ei , The 
Oran arces cf ZJci a, 114 (footro es) , j 

Da,--vi^’-:gj:, 117 (fewtno ej , 195 ! 

(foo'no e 2) 1 

E-rres, Sir Alexuaus", a3cnnnat:'jn ci, ‘ 
in Ka..>al tiS-i , 


357 . 358, attempt of the Bnglisli to 
tstnblibh a factory -it, 3O7 

Camels, 520 , camel hair embroidered 
shawls, 603 

Campiicli, Sir Cohn (Taord Clyde), relief 
of Lucknow by, 421 , camjnign in 
Oudh, 421, 422 

Campbell, Sir George, Specimens of the 
I^anguages of India, quoted, 67 (foot- 
note) 

Canals (irrigation) in Sind and Bombay, 
53 °. 53 1 , the three great Punjab carialu, 
531. 532 , the Doab canals in the North- 
Western Provinces, 532, 533, Orissa 
canal system, 534 , the Son canah 
and irrigation in Bengal, 534, 535, 
irrigation worl.s in the Madras deltas, 
536, 537 

Canning, Lari, Gosemor Gemral of 
India (1856-62), 417424. ihe Mu- 
tiny ol 7857-58, 417-424 , do/rifaU 
of the Company, 422 , India Iran - 
ferred to the Crown, and the Qoeeai’ 
Proclamation, 423, 424 ; Ixird Canning 
the first Viceroy, 424, financial and 
legal reforms, 424- 

Car-Uertnal of Jaganrdth, 224-226 , lelf- 
immolation not practiced, 224, blor;-!- 
less wo'^hip and gentle doctrines of, 
225, 226 

Carrel.ar.', 629 

Carpe* tr-feiTing, (A, 4. 

Ca-te, foTrm ion o'" the four ca.i't', 
£7.91 

Ca-te TCTizrds a-d pc*-.' "S' s, 199, 

2CO 

Caste s-st^r- I e 
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lalwur;, agncuUunl settlements, nnd 
collcgntc city of Cochin, 245 253 , 
Portuguese inquisition estilihslied nt 
Gon, autos da fi, nnd abolition of the 
inquisition, 253, 254 , suppression of 
the T csuits (1759 73 ), and their re cstab 
lishment (1S14I, 254, 255 , orgmiza 
tion of modern Roman Catholic Mis 
Sion--, 255 , jurisdiction of the Arch 
bishop of Goa, 255, 256 , distribution 
of Roman Catholics, 257 , Sjnan nnd 
Roman Catholic Christians, 257 , 
Roman Catliolic population of Inilia, 
258 , progress of Roman Caihobcism, 
Its missions, colleges, and schools, 

259 

Cattle, Breeds of, 520 
Case inscriptions ofAsoha, 145, 146 
Caivnpur, the Mutiny at, massacre of 
the garrison and the women and chil 
dren, 420 

Central Asia, trans Himalaj an trade with, 
586 590 

Ceylon, India’s trade with, 57S, 579 
Chain armour, manufacture of, 606, 607 
Cliaitanya, Hindu religious reformer 
(1485 1527 jWD ), his life and teach 
mgs, 219 221 

Chait bingh, Rdia of Benares, exactions 
of Warren Hastings from (17S0), 390 
Chandarnagar, French beitlemcnt in 
Bengal, 381 , bombardment and cap 
ture of, by Admiral Watson (1757), 
3S2 

Chand Bardai, Hindi poet (i2lh century), 
345 

Chandelas, formerly a ruling race in 
Bundelkhand, North - Western Pro 
Vinces, 71 

Chandi Das, religious poet of the 15th 
century, 34S , hj'ran to Krishna, 348, 
349 

Chandra Gupta, King of Magadha (326 
Be), 166 170 , cession of the Greek 
possessions in the Punjab to, by 
beleukos, Alexander’s successor (306 
B c ) , the Kmbassy of Megasihenes, 
167 170 

Changes of caste occupation by the 
Shahas, Tells, and TambuHsof Bengal, 
196, 197 

Changes of nver-beds and deserted n\er 
capitals, 30 

Character of the non Aryan tnbes, their 
fidelity as soldiers, 72 
Charak ptija or hook swinging festiial, 
213 

Charas, Excise duty on, 455 
Chanties of Indian trade guilds, 198 
Chaiith, or ‘ quarter revenues ’ exacted 
by the Maraihds in the Deccan and m 
Bengal, 320, 321 

Cheetah or hunting leopard, 653, 654. 


Chen, ancient Hindu dynasty in Southern 
India, 2S6 

Cherra Piinjl, rainfall nt, 7 , C49, 650 
Child, Sir John, ‘Captain General and 
Admiral of India' (16S4), also Governor 
General, 370, 371 
Child worship of Krishna, 222 
Childers, Mr , Dtehouary of the Pa t 
Lauguage, quoted, 132 , 134, 137, 138, 
142 (footnotes) 

Chihanwala, Battle of, 412, 413 
China, India’s trade with, 577, 582, 

583 

Chinsurah, defeat of the Dutch at, I9 
Clive, 362, 363, head quarters of the 
Dutch settlement in Bengal, 381 
Chips front a Gentian Workshop, by 
Professor Max Muller, quoted, 83 
(footnote i), 127 (footnote 3), 142 
footnote 2), J51 (footnote i) 

Chola, Ancient Hindu dynasty in 
Southern India, 286 

Christianitv in India (100 to iSSl AD), 
chap IX. pp 229-267 Chnstianity 
coeval with Buddhesm in India for 900 
years, 229, origin of Christianity in 
India, 229 , Syrian Christians in India, 
230, the three legends of St Thomas, 
230 233 , w ide meaning of Indua in 
the writings of the Christian Fathers, 
233. 234 , first glimpse of Indian 
Christians (190 A.D ), 234 , ancient 
Roman trade with India, 234, Jew 
Settlements in anaent Malabar, 234, 
23s , Indian Chnstians(i90 547 A.D ), 
as described by Pantamus, Hippolytu', 
nnd Cosmos Indicopleusle>, 235 , 
Nestonan Church in Asia, 235, 236, 
Nestorianism and Buddhism side by 
side for 1000 years, 236 , wade diffu 
Sion of the Nestonan Church, 236, 
237 , the ' Thomas Chnstians ’ of 
Persia and of India, 237 , localization 
of the legend of St, Thomas, 237 239 
embassy of Alfred the Great to India 
(S33 A.D ), 239 , troubles of the 
anaent Indian Church, 240 , the 
Nestorian St Thomas Christians of 
Malabar, a powerful and respected 
military caste, 240, 241 , Portuguese 
efforts at thar conversion to Rome, 
241 , SjTiod of Dianiper (iS 99 ad), 
241, 242 , Malabar Christians freed 
from Portuguese oppression by the 
Dutch, 242, 243 , Jacobite and Synan 
Christians in Itlalabar, 243 , extmction 
of Nestorianism m Malabar, 243, 244 , 
early Portuguese missionaries identi 
fied with Portuguese aggressions, 244 , 
Xavier and the Jesuits (1542 A.D ), 
244, 245 , work done by the Madras 
Jesuits, 245, 246, early Jesuit stations 
in India, 246 , conquest and con- 
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\ croton ilic of rortiifucc Indnn 
rule, 246, ^47 , piroclinl orginirn 
tion of Tortuptic'^L Iiidn, 247, Jc'DiI 
'-tiuon of llnm (1550 a i> ), its 
Chn<itnn enftsmen nnil ciiltisKors, 
247 24S ]c<-uit run] orgnuiration, 

24S Locliin, u jcmil collc^^ntc cit), 
24S, 249 Icsuu ilincnnts ^Ild con 
scr^ion'', 250, 251 , the MtItI "ir 

Miss on in llie I7tli nnd iSt'i centuries, 
251 , ers c <]iiC'tions nnion;; ’Inlnlnr 
Clirisoms, 251, 252 Chnsti-n rmrl)r 
(’oms 253 , cstiblishment of the 
inoL si ion at Goa, 253, 234 , at/Us 
/(’ Jf, 254 , persecutions and '’pfjrcs 
s 015 hj I’o' up^c^e 254 , Goa in',uisi 
t on •’lol sUf,] ( iiji2l, 25^ , * Jfpre sion 
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Cinchom cidimiion, Srp 5ti , Iniro 
duclion of ]ilnnl, ^09 , ihi plinlUioii 
III Southern Indn md at iJ^njIlini', 
509, jio, stall lie of out turn mid 
limncnl result-, 5/0, 511 
Clisr, slnifijlc \ nil liupliir in ih'* Kni 
milk, 37h, 379 , di feiiee of Arrol, 379 , 
re captuicol Cnleiilta, 3^1, 3^2 , hml' 
of J'ln 'i-j and its rmill', 3>l2 , ( li<'' 
jrli'fr, 3^3, , apjyemil'd (lovn 

nor of Jienpal, 384, CIis'S ("oiid 
Gosernorshij), , Ins [ irlilion of 
I the f»nn;'( tic salh^, , pniil of lli< 
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Cljde, Ixird, rrluf of I,u' ' no , 420, 
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poly of eistem trade, 560 , early 
Englisli factories and adrance of Eng 
lish trade, 560, 561 , Company’s trade 
m 1834, 561, 562 , abolition of inland 
duties (1836-48), 562, groMth of 
Indian foreign trade (184(^4), 5^2, 
563 , Indian trade statistics (1878 85), 
563 565 , Suez Canal trade, 564 , 
tabular statistics of import and export 
trade (1S82 83), 566, 567 , Manchester 
cotton goods import trade, 565 568 , 
treasure, import of, and proportion of 
gold to silver, 568, 569 , raw cotton 
export trade, 569, 570 , jute exports, 
570, 571 , rice export trade, 572 , nee 
export duty, 572, 573 , wheat trade 
and exports, 573 , oil seeds, 573, 574 , 
indigo, safflow er, myrobalams, turmenc, 
and lac, 574, 575 , tea and coffee ex- 
ports, 575 , exports of cotton and jute 
manufactures, 57^, 576 , India’s trade 
with different countries, 577 - 580 , 
growth of Suez Canal trade, 581 , Sir 
1< Temple’s Minute on the balance of 
Indian trade, 581-583 , coasting trade 
and shipping of India, 583-586 , frontier 
trade, 586 , trans-frontier trade with 
Afghanistan, Central Asia, Nepil, 
Tibet, Burma, and Siam, 586-590 , 
internal trade of India, 591 , trading 
castes in Southern and Northern India, 
591, 592 , local trade of India, village 
money-lenders, travelling brokers, re- 
ligious fairs, etc,, 592, 593, internal 
trade the chief safeguard against famine, 
593> 594 > normal action of internal 
trade, 594 , Provincial statistics of 
internal trade, 594, 595 , trade of 
Patni town, 595, 596 , the village 
mart of Dongar^on, 596 , rural fair at 
Kaxagola, 5^, 597 

Common ongin of European and Indian 
religions, 76 

Common shrmes of vanous faiths, 203, 
204, Muhammadan and Hindu wor 
ship at St. Thomas’ shnne in Madras, 
238 

Communication, Means of — Su Meians 
OF Communication 

Comonn, cape at the southernmost ex- 
tremity of India, 3 

Comparalive Dutwnary of the Bthdrt 
Lan^age, by Messrs. Hoernle and 
Grierson, quoted, 336 and footnote , 
337 (footnote i), 341 and footnote, 
344 (footnote) 

Comparative Grammar of tiu Dravidtan 
Language, by Bishop 6ildwell, quoted, 
66, 67, and footnotes , 173 (footnote 2) 
240 (footnote i) , 327 (footnotes 2 and 
3) , 328 (footnote) , 330 (footnote 2) , 
332 (footnote) , 340 (footnote 2) , 369 
(footnote) 


Compatative Giammar of the Gaudtan 
Languages, by Professor Hoernle, 
quoted, 336 and footnote , 337 (foot 
note i) 

Comparative Grammar of the Modern 
Aryan Languages of India, by Mr 
John Beames, quoted, 67 (footnote) , 
103 (footnote) , 335 , 337 (footnote 2) 

Compensation for disturbance on ewction 
in Bengal, 445 

Complexity of the Hindu caste system, 
192 194. 

Control of India in England under the 
Company and under the Crown, the 
Secretary of State’s Counal, 431 

Coote, Sir Ejtc, defeat of Lall^ at Wande 
wash (1761), 379, 380, in the first 
Mj’sore war (17^), 392. 

Copper and copper mining, 42 , 607 , 
025, 626 

Cornwallis, Marqms of (I7S6-I793)> 
392 394 , his revenue reforms and the 
Permanent Settlement of Bengal, 393 , 
second Mysore w ar, 394 , second ad 
ministration of Lord Cornwallis (1805), 
and his death after a few weeks in 
India, 399 

Corporate holdings of cultivated land m 
North - Western Provinces and the 
Punjab, 451 

Cosmos Indicopleustes’ history of the 
Christian Church in Cej Ion and along 
the Malabar seaboard (547 ad), 235 

Cosquin, Iil Emmanuel, Revue des Qiies 
tions Ihstonques, hv 56, quoted, 151 
(footnote 3) , 152 (footnote 2) 

Cotton cultivation and manufacture, 491, 
the American war, its effects on Indian 
cotton grow'ing, 491, 492 , cotton dis 
tncts in India, area under cultivation, 
and out-turn, 492, 493 , cotton clean 
mg, 494 , imports of Manchester goods, 
565, 566 , exports of raw cotton, 569, 
570 , exports of manufactured cotton, 
575 , decline of cotton weaving owing 
to Manchester competition, but still a 
domestic mdustry in India, 599*^^ > 
steam cotton mills in different Pro 
vmces, 611,612, sound basis of Indian 
cotton manufacture, 611-613, exports 
of Bombay manufactured cotton to 
China and Africa, 613, 614 , future 
prospect of Indian cotton manufactures, 
614. 

Cotton import duties. Abolition of, 468 

Covelong (or Coblom), old settlement of 
the Ostend East India Company on the 
Madras coast, 373 

Covilham, earliest recorded Portuguese 
traveller to (3ochin (1487 ad), 357 , 

i esuit missionary in Southern India, 
died in 1500, 244 
Criminal Tnbes Act, 71 
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Crocoililc:, 660 CiGx 

Croi'>; of llic S, of the ri\cr 

)ilains nnd CAnfjcln- delta, 32, 33 , of 
Vtuthern Iniln, 40, 41 , of Biintn, 42 
— T(-, alijo clnp wii , Agriculture and 
Product', iS4-5ti 

Crop stiti'tici lor Indn, Uncerlaint} of, 
500, 501 

Crudictl tribes 7l 

CVi’Wrt if( Am’x, /jfe aid Jtar/s of, bj 
])r ThccKlorc Duka, quoted, 153 (foot- 
note i) 

Cultivated, ailtivablc, and nncultivabk 
aria, etc,, of certain Provanccs of 
llnti'li India, \ppcndtx 111 , 691 
Cultivator;, Kigbts of, rc'irvcd bj the 
Pcrniancnt bittlcment of Iknttal, 442, 
4 }3 , opprd'ion of, b) rack renting 
landloril', 443, the Land Act of 1859, 
444 , Kent Comniii'ion of 1S79, and 
It' propoicd nforni' in the direction of 
fixit} of occupation and compensation 
for di'turbance, 444, 445 
Cunningham, General, Corfus luscnp 
tioiiuin Indtfarum, quotcil, 103 (foot 
note), 144 (footnote), 145 (footnote) , 
146 (l^ootnolc') , 153 (footnote 2), 167 
(footnote l), Uicieut Gios^raf/ty of 
Jndtn, 155 (footnote) , 157 (footnote i), 
164 (footnotes I and 3) , 165 (footnote), 
l6(j (footnote i), 167 (footnote 3), 
185 (footnote 2) , Reports of the 
Arcl itobpeal Sui~ey of India, 185 
(footnote 4) 

Cust, Mr R. N , Liiit^instie and Onutfal 
Essa)s, quoted, 103 (footnote) 

Customs inland lines, abolished bj Lord 
Majo, 425, customs import duties 
aliolishcd bv Lord Ripon, 429 
Customs revenue, 467 
Cutch, Silver jeweller) of, 605 
Cutler)' manufactures, 606 


D 

Dacca muslins, a dcca)ing manufacture, 
601 

Dadu, religious reformer and sacred poet 
of Rajputana (16th centur)), 344 
Dae, Mr Arcy, J he Literature of Bengal, 
quoted, 347 (and footnote) , 348, 349 
(and footnote) , 352 (footnote) 
Dalhousie, Earl of. Governor General of 
India (1S4S 56), 412 417 , his ad 
ministrative reforms, 412, inaugura 
tion of the Indian railway system and 
the Public Works Department, 412, 
second Sikh war and annexation of the 
Punjab, 412, 413 , second Burmese 
war and annexation of Pegu, 413, 
414, Lord Dalhousie’s policy towards 
Native States, 414, 415, Lord Dal- 


housic’s annexation of Otidh, and jii'- 
tilication of the measure, 415 417 
1 ord DnlhousiL's scheme of trunk 
niilitai) railwajs, 545 
Dalton, Colonel L 1 , Ethnology of 
Bengal, quoted, 67 (footnote) 
Damascened steel work, 607 
Damodar coal tract, Geolog) of, 636 63S 
Dandfs, a sect of Sivaite religious as 
cctics and mendicants, 213, 214 
Danish Lxst India Companies (1C12 and 
1670 A n ), and their settlements, 372 
Danish missionaries, 259, 260 
Das)us, the Aiyan name for the non 
Avrans, or aliorigincs, 53 
Davids, Mr Rh)S, Buddhism, quoted, 

1 37 ( footnote) , Buddhist Birth htones, 
\yi (footnote) 

Death rate and average duration of life 
m India, 666, 667 , death and birth 
rates in different Provinces, 667 679 
Debt of India and its growth, 469 
Deccan, The, or Southern India, 34 41 , 
Us mountain ranges and elevated table 
land, 35, 36 , mountain passes, 36, 37 , 
rivers, 37, forests, 38, 40, sccnei), 
40, crops, 40, 41, minerals, 41, 
Mamtha power m the Deccan, 320, 

322. 323 

Deccan Agriculturists Relief Acts, a 
rural insolvency law, 449, 450 
Decennial Settlement, The (17S9 1791), 
393 

Decline and fall of the Mughal Empire 
(1707-1857 AD), 312-316, chief 
events, 312, 313 and footnote, the 
six puppet kings, 313 , independence 
of the Deccan and Oudh, 314, the 
Maratha chauth, 314, invasions of 
Nadfr Shah the Persian, and Ahmad 
Shdh the Afghan, 314, 315, miseiy 
of the Provances, 315, third battle of 
Panipat, 315 , fall of the Empire, 315, 
316 

Decline and Pall of the Roman Empirt, 
quoted, 230 (footnote i), 239 (foot 
note 2) 

Decline of the Peshwas(i772 1818), 321, 
322 

Decorative art in India, 112, 113 
Deer, Varieties of, 657, 658 
Delhi, Siege and storm of, 421 
Del Mar's History of Money in Ancunt 
Countries, quoted, 163 
Delta of Bengal, 23 28 , ^deltaic distnbu 
tanes, 23 , combined delta of the 
Ganges, Brahmaputra, and Meghnd, 

24 , deltaic sw amps, 24 , land-malung, 

25 , size of the Bengal delta, 26 , 
deltaic depressions, 26 , subterranean 
structure of the Bengal delta at Cal 
cutta, 26 (footnote) , "’“"X'al deposits 
of the Ganges and-,i- nuf’^ 
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27 , amount of silt depoaited at GhS,zi 
pur and in the delta, 27, 28 , age of 
the Bengal delta, 28 

Deltaic channel of the Ganges, Section of, 

23 

Density of the Indian population, 46 , 
overcrowded and under peopled Pro 
Vinces, 46, 47 , population entirely 
rural, 46 , immobility of the rural 
population, 47 , relation of labour to 
land, 48, 49 , unequal pressure of the 
population on the land, 49, 50 , in- 
crease of population since 1872, 50 
Deserted river-marts and capitals, 30 
Devaclatta, the Buddhist schismatic, 
140 

Dhangars, a semi-Hinduized tribe of 
Bengal and Chutii Nigpur, their 
numbers in 1872, 71 (footnote i) 
Diamonds, 41 , 628, 629 
Dictionary of Hindu Mythology, by 
Professor Dovv'son, quoted, 180 (foot- 
note 4) , 184 (footnote l) 

Dig, Battle of, and defeat of Holkar, 

323 

Diminution of population in Madras and 
Mysore, 50 

Dina Bandu Mitra, dramatic poet and 
author of the Nil Darfan, 354. 

Dina Krishna Dis, Uny4 poet of the 
1 6th centuty, 343 
Distillation of country spints, 454 
Distribution of Indian trade with foreign 
countnes, 565-580 
District officers. Duties of, 436 
Districts, Number of, m India, their 
varying size and population, 436, 437 
D/wanf, or financial adrmnistration of 
Bengal, granted to the East India 
Company (1765), 387 
Dnydnoba, Marathi poet of the 13th 
century, 346 

Doctrines of Buddha, 141, 142 , moral 
code and missionary aspects of Buddh- 
ism, 143 

Dog, Different vaneties of, 654. 
Dongargdon, mart m the Central Pro 
Vinces, 596 

Dowson, Professor, Dictionary of Hindu 
Mythology, quoted, 180 (footnote 4), 
184 (footnote i) 

Drama, The Indian, 125-127 , 354- 
Draupadl, the wife of the five Pandava 
brethren in the epic of the Mahd- 
bharata, 195 

Dravndians, The, aboriginal races of 
Southern India, their languages, 64 
68 , place of Dravidian languages 
in philology, 327, 328 , the Dravudians 
in Sanskrit literature, 328 , pre Aryan 
Dravidian civilisation, 328, Dravidian 
art, 328, 329 , Brdhmanical influence 
on the Dravidians, 329, 330, develop ] 


inent of Dravidian speech into ver 
naculnr literatures, 330 , Tamil, the 
oldest and the most influential ver 
nacular of Southern India, 330 , Jam 
cj’clc of Tamil literature, earliest 
Tamil poets, 331 , Tamil hymnology, 

332 , modern Tamil writers, Beschi, 
the Italian Jesuit and Tamil scholar, 

333 , recent statistics of Tamil litera 
lure, 333 

Droughts — Sec Famines 
Drugs and medicines, 34. 

Dual system of administration in Bengal 
(1767-72), 387, 388 

Duarte Nunez, first Portuguese bishop in 
India (1514-17 AD), 244 
Duff, Rev Alexander, first Presbytenan 
missionary to India, 261 
Duffenn, Earl of. Viceroy (1884), 430 
Duka, Dr Theodore, Life and IVorks of 
Alexander Csoma de Koros, quoted, 
153 (footnote 1) 

Dunckcr, Professor Max, Ancient History 
of India, quoted, 81 (footnote 2), 84 
(footnotes 2 and 4), 115 (footnote) 163 
(footnote 4) 

Dupleix, French administrator, his ambi 
tion of founding a French Empire m 
India, and his struggles in the Kamatik 
with Clive, 378, 379 
Durani rule in Afghinislan (1747 1826), 
406, 407 

Duration of life (average) in India, 667 
Durgd, one of the forms of the wife of 
Siva, 211, 212 

Dutch, The, in India (1602 1S24 ad), 
361-363 , Dutch East India Com 
panics, 361, 362 , supremac} of the, in 
the Eastern Seas, bnlhant progress, and 
decline, 362 , Dutch relics in India, 
363 , English ‘ Treaty of Defence ’ 
with the Dutch (1619), 367, massacre 
of Amboyna, and expulsion of the 
English from the Eastern Archipelago 
(1624), 368 , Dutch conquests in India, 
37b 372 , Dutch defeated by Clivc at 
Chinsurah, 385 , Dutch monopoly of 
Eastern trade (1600), 560 
Dyes, export of, 574, 575 


E 

Early Greek historians of India, 163, 
164. 

Early History of Tibet and Khoten, in 
Mr Rockhill’s Life of the Buddha, 
from the Tibetan classics, 176 and 177 
(footnotes) 

Early Muhammadan rulers (711-1526 
ad), chap X pp 268 - 289 
Early Arab expeditions to Bombay 
(636711 A-D ), 268, Muhammalan 
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(footnote 2) , 290, 291 (footnotes) , 
29s (footnote i) , 300 (footnote) , 302 
(footnote), 306 (footnote 2) , 313 (foot- 
note i) 

Elphinstone’s History of India, quoted, 
175 (footnote 2), 180 (footnote 2), 
273 (footnote) , 291 (footnote) , 300 
(footno'e 2) , 302 (footnotes) , 306 

(footnote i) 

Embden East India Company — See 
Prussian and Embden East India 
Companies 

Embroider) work, 603 

English m India, Hie (1496 1689 ad), 
pp 363 377 Attempts to readi India 
by Qie North West passage, 363 , 
Thomas Stephens, the earliest recorded 
English traveller in India (1579 ad), 
363,364 , Fitch, New berry, and Leedes 
(1583 ad), 364, first Charter of the 
East India Company (1600 A.D ), 364 , 
later East India Compames, 365 , the 
amalgamated Company (1709 ad), 
365 , earl) English voyages to India 
(160012 AD), 365, 366, British 
defeat of the Portuguese fleet at 
Swally (1615 A.D )> 306 , Sir Thomas 
Roe, Bntish Ambassador to India 
(1615 ad), 367 , wars between Eng- 
lish and Dutch, 367, 368 , massacre of 
Ambo) na, and expulsion of the Bntish 
from the Eastern Archipelago, 368 , 
early Indian factones in India, 367, 
368 , Madras founded (1639 ad), 
369 , Hiigli, Balasor, and K^fmbazar 
factones, 369, 370 , Bomba) ceded to 
the Bntish Crown (1661 A.D ), and 
the Presidency transferred thither 
from Surat (1684-87 A.D ), 370, 
Bengal separated from Madras (1687 
AD), 370 , Sir John Child, first 
‘ Go\cmor General,’ 370, 371, Eng- 
li'-h oppressed in Bengal by the nati\e 
Viccro)s, 371 , the Company starts on 
temtoml sway (1689 ad), 371 , 
causes of England’s success in India, 
and of the failure of other European 
powers, 377 

Ethnical duision of the population, 51, 
5 ^ r 7 aj 74 - 

Europcan and Indian languages merely 
\anetics of Ar)an speech, 76 

European Settlements (1498 to i8th cen- 
tiir) AD), chap \ia pp 356 377 
Tlie Portuguese in India, 356 361 , 
earl) Portuguese \o)agcs, Co%a!ham 
(14S7 A n ), and Vasco da Gama (149S 
AD), 357, 35S , state of India on 
arni-al of Portuguese, 358 , Portu- 
guese tcrntonal expediDon (1500 A.D ), 
35S , Portuguese siipremac) in the 
Eac ern Seas (1500 1600 A.D ), 35S, 
359 7 capture of Goa b) Albuquerque 


(1510 A-D ), 359 , Portuguese cruelties, 
359 , Albuquerque’s pohey of concilia 
Don, 359, 360 , later Portuguese Vice 
ro)s, their oppressions and conquests, 
360 , downfall of the Portuguese in 
India (1639-1739), 360, 361, Portu 
guese possessions in 1881, 361 , mixed 
descendants, 361 The Dutch in India 
{16021824), 359362, Dutch East 
India Compames, 361 , Dutch supre 
macy in the Eastern Seas (1600-1700 
AD), 362 , their brilliant progress, 
but short-slighted policy and ultimate 
downfall, -ipz , Dutch relics in India, 
363 The early English m India, 
363 371 . attempts to reach India by 
the North West passage, 363 , Thomas 
Stephens, the first authenbe English 
traieller in India (1579 A.D ), 363,364 , 
later trasellers, Fitch, New ben), and 
Leedes (1583 ad), 364 , first Charter 
of the East India Company (1600 A D ), 
364 , later East India Compames, 
(163s, 1655, and 1698 A.D ), 365 , the 
amalgamated Company (1709 ad), 
365 , early English xoyages (1600-12 
A-D ), 365 , de^t of the Portuguese 
fleet at Swally, off Surat (1615), 3^6 , 
Sir Thomas Roe, first English Ambas 
sador to India (1615 A.D ), 367 , treat) 
■with the Dutch (1619 ad), 367 • 
English expelled from the Spice islands 
and Java by the Dutch (1620-21 ad), 

367 , establishment of English factones 
at Agra and Patnd (1620 A.D ), 367 , 
Masulipatam factory estabhshed (1622 
ad), 368 , English expelled from 
Eastern Archipelago, and retire to 
India, 368 , Emperor’s Forman grant 
mg English bberty to trade in Bengal, 

368, 369, Madras founded {1639 
ad), 369 , Hugh factory established 
(1640 A,D ), 369, Kdsfmbazir factor) 
(1658 A.D ), 369, 370 , Bombay ceded 
to &e British Crown (1661 ad), 37 ° > 
President removed from Surat to 
Bombay (^1684 87 A D ), 370 , separa 
bon of Bengal from jiadras (1681), 
370, Sir John Child, first ‘Goiemor 
General’ (1686 ad), 37 °) 37 ^ > 
Calcutta founded (1686), 371 > 
Company embarks on temtonal swa) 
(1689 A.D ), 371 , French East India 
Companies and possessions in 1S81, 
372, Danish, Scotch, and Spanrth 
Companies, 372 , the German or 
Ostend Company, 372 , its Indian 
settlements (1772 ad), 373 ) 
successful experimental voyages and 
polihcal objects, 373, 374 ) Ostend 
Company bankrupt and dcstro) cd 
(17S3 84 A-D ), and extinguished (I 793 
Cv-D ), 374 , the Prussian and Embden 
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attempts to reach India by way of the 
North West passage, 363 
Frontier trade of India, 585 590 
Fruits, VaneUes of, 490 
Funeral mounds and ceremonies of the 
Sakyas and Buddhists in ancient India, 
178 


G 

Gaekaar, family name of the chief of 
the Maratha State of Baroda, nse of 
the family, deposition of the late 
Gaektvar, 322, 323 , 426 
Game birds of India, 659 660 
Gandamak, Treaty of, 426 
Ganges, The, ii , 16 32 , its river sys 
tem and course, 16, 17 , discharge, 17, 
sanctity, 17, 18 , the fertilizer and 
highway of Bengal, 19, 20 , traffic, 20, 
21 , great aties, 20, 21 different 
stages in the life of the Ganges or any 
great Indian nver, 21 25 , as a silt 
collector, 21, 22 , as a land -maker, 
22, 23 , section of a deltaic channel 
of the Ganges, 23 , combined delta of 
the Ganges, the Brahmaputra, and the 
ISIeghnd, 24, 25 , subterranean struc 
ture of the Gangetic delta, 26 and 
footnote , silt brought down by Ganges 
at Ghdzipur, 27 and footnote , esti 
mated silt of united n\er sjstem, 28, 
age of the Bengal delta, 28 , nver 
irrigation, 28 , the Ganges and Jumna 
Canals, 28, 29 , Ganges floods, 29 , 
saline deposits, 29 , changes of Ganges 
channel, 30 , deserted nver capitals, 
30, the ‘bore’ of the Ganges and 
Meghna, 30, 31 , the Goaldnda rail- 
M’ay station washed away b) the 
Ganges, 31, 32 , fluMal changes, allu 
Mon and diluMon, 30 32 , navigation 
on the Ganges, 552 
Ganges Canals, 28, 29 , 532, 533 
Gangetic histoncal and commercial cities, 
20 , deserted cities, 30 
Giiujd, Excise duty on, 455 
Gaulis, an ancient ruling race in the 
Central Proianccs, now a crushed tribe, 

71 

Gautama Buddha, the founder of the 
Buddhist religion, his life and doctnne 
— S(( Buddhism 

Geography of India . — See PiUSiCAL 
Aspects 

Geology of India, chap xxu pp 631 
640 Geology of the Himalayas, 631 , 
the central gneissic axis, 631, 632 , 
lower nimala\as, 633 , the sub Hima- 
lavas and bi\alil^, 632, 633 , the Salt 
Uangn, 633 , Indo Gangetic plain, its 
age, history, and geological deposits. 


633, 634 , peninsular India, 634 639 , 
the Vindhya system, 635, Gondwana 
senes, 635, 636 , Panchet and Talcher 
group, 636 , Damodar senes and coal 
fields, 636 638 , Deccan trap and 
latente, 638, 639 , precious stones, 
639, geological structure of Burma, 
639, 640 

Ghakkars, a tnbe in Rawal Pindi Dis 
tnct, their invasions of India, and their 
present descendants, 185 
Ghats, Eastern, mountain range along 
the Eastern coast of India, 36 , 38 , 
forests of, 39 

Ghits, Western, mountain range along 
the Western coast of India, 36 , the 
Bhor Ghat pass, 36 , Thai Ghat pass, 
37 Palghat pass, 37 , rivers of the 
Western Ghats, 37, 38 , rainfall, 38 , 
forests, 39 

Ghenah, defeat of Mfr Kdsim at, by 
Major Adams, 386 

Ghiy^ ud dfn Tughlak, founder of the 
Tughlak dynasty (1320 1324 ad), 
283 

Ghor, Dynasty of (1152 1206 A.D ), 
Muhammad of Ghor’s invasions, his 
first defeats and ultimate conquest of 
Northern India and Bengal, 275 
278 

Gibbon’s Declme and Fall of the Roman 
Etnptrc, quoted, 230 (footnote i) , 239 
(footnote 2) 

Gingi, Surrender of, by the French to 
Sir Ewe Coote, 3^ 

Gipsy clans, 71 
Girls’ schools, 478, 479 
Gita Govinda, The, or ‘Divine Herds 
man,’ the song of Krishna, 128 
Goa, Supposed relics of St Thomas at, 
238 , John de Albuquerque, first bishop 
of (1539 53 ad), 244 , estabh-h 
ment of Archbishopric of, 245 , Arch 
bishop Menezes (1596 99), 245 , 
jurisdiction of the Goa Archbishopric, 
255, 256 , capture of Goa by JUliu 
querque (1510 A.D ), 359 
Goalanda railway station washed away by 
the Ganges, 31 

Godavari river, 37 , imgation works, 
improvement of na\igation on, 55G 

552 

Goddard, General, his march across 
India during the first Marathi wai, 

391 

Golconda, Diamonds of, 41 , 628 
Golconda, Muhammadan kingdom of 
Southern India (1512 16S8 A D ), 2S8 
Gold and gold mining in Southern India, 
624, 625 

Gold and silver, imports of, 562, 56S, 

569 

Goldsmith caste in Madras, 196 
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High Courts of Justice in India, 433 
Hijili navigable canal in Midnapur 
Distnct, 553 
Hill cultnation, 9 , 486 
Hill forts (Maratha) in the Deccan, 318 
Himalaja mountains, The, 4-10, the 
double wall and trough, 5, 6 , passes 
and offshoots, 6 , water supply and 
rainfall, 7 , scenery, vegetation, irriga 
tion and products, 7 10 , animals and 
tribes, 10, geology, 631 633, meteor- 
ology, 641, 642 — See also Trans 
Himalayan 1 rade 
H indi literature and authors, 345, 346 
Hinduism, Rise of (750 to 1520 ad), 
chap viii pp 192 - 228 Disinte 
gration of Buddhism, 191 , preaching 
of Rumania, 191 , persecution of 
Buddhism, 191, 192, caste and roll 
gion the twofold basis of Hinduism, 
192 , race origin of caste, 192 , modi 
fied by ‘occupation’ and ‘locality,’ 
192 , complexity of caste, 192, 193 , 
the Brdhman caste analyzed, 193, 194 , 
buildmg of the caste s)stem, 194, Hindu 
marnage law, 195 , ancient mingling 
of castes, 195 , ‘ occupation ’ basis of 
caste, 196 199 , the Vaisyas or ancient 
cultivating caste, 196 , the ‘ right 
hand’ and ‘ left hand’ castes of Madras, 
196, 197 , the Dallas of Bengal, 
197 , Shihas, Tells, and TambuHs 
forcing their way to higher castes, 197 , 
caste, a system of trade guilds, 197, , 
198 , workjng of the Indian trade 
guild. Its funds, chanties, rewards, 
and punishments, 198, 199 , excom- 
munication a penalty for a breach 
of caste rules, 1199, 200 , the reli- 
gious basis of Hinduism, its stages of 
evolution, and how far influenced by 
Buddhism, 200, 201 , Beast hospitals, 
201 , monastic religious life, 201, 202 , 
analogies of Japanese worship to Hin- 
duism and Christianity, 202 , serpent 
ornamentation m Buddhist, Hindu, 
and Christian art, 202, 203 , coaliUon 
of Buddhism with earlier religions, 
203 , shnnes common to vanous faiths, 
203, 204 , non Aryan elements in 
Hinduism, 204 , phallic emblems in 
Hinduism, 204, 205 , fetish worship 
in Hinduism, 205, 206 , the Sdlgrdm 
or village deity, 206 , jungle ntes, 
206, 207 , non Aryan religious rites 
merging into Hinduism, 207 , Brah 
man founders of Hinduism, 207 , low 
caste apostles, 207, 208 , mediteval 
Hindu saints, their miracles, 208 , 
Kabir’s death, 208 , Brahman reli 
gious reformers, 209, 210 , growth of 
Siva worship, 210 215 , Siva -worship 
in Its philosophical and terrible aspects, 


2ti , twofold aspects of Siva and of 
Durga his queen, and their twofold 
sets of names, 21 1, 212 , human sacn 
fices as late as 1866, 212, 213 , animals 
sulistituted for human sacrifice, 213 , 
the Charak pnjd or swinging festisal, 

213 , the thirteen Sivaite sects, 213, 

214 , gradations of Siva worship, 214, 
215, secret orgies of Sivaism, 215, 
the ‘ nght hand ’ and ‘ left hand ’ 
forms of Siva- worship, 214, 215 , 
Si\a and Vishnu compared, 215 , 
Vishnu the Preserver always a fnendl) 
god, 215 , his incarnations or avatars, 

215 (and footnote), 216, the Vishnu 

Puranas, 216, 217, Brahmanical and 
popular Vishnuism, 217 , Vishnuitc 
religious reformers, 217 222 , Rdm'l 
nuja, 217, RdmAnand, 218, Kabfr, 
21S, 219 , Chaiianja, 219 -221 , 

Vallabhi Swaml, 221, 222 , Knshna- 
wotship, 222, 223 , the twenty chief 
Vishnuitc sects, 223 , theistic move 
ments in Hinduism, 223, the Sikhs, 
and Ndnak Shah, their spiritual founder, 
223 , Jagannath, the coalition of 
Brahman and Buddhist doctrines 
forming the basis of Vishnu worship, 

223, 224, Car festisal of Jaganndth, 

224, bloodless worship of Jaganndth, 
self immolation a calumny, 224 226 , 
gentle doctrines of Jaganndth, 226 , 
religious nexus of Hinduism, 226 , 
practical faith of the Hindus, its toler 
ance, 226, 227 , the modem Hindu 
triad, 227 , recapitulation, 22S 

Hindu architecture, 112 

Hindu kingdoms of the Deccan, 2S6 

Hindu population of India, 51 — also 
Appendix V , 693 

Htiidtf Tribes and Castes, by the Rev 
M A Shemng, quoted, 193 (footnote 
i), 194 (footnotes 2, 3, and 4), I 95 
(footnote 2) 221 (footnote 4) 

Histoire du Christianisme des hides, by 
La Croze, 232 (footnote i), 240 
(footnote 4), 241 (footnote i), 242 
(footnotes) 

Histoire de la Litteratiire Hindottie et 
Hindoustanie, by Garcin de Tassy, 
343 and footnote 

History of Architecture, by Mr J Fer 
gusson, quoted, 304 (footnotes) 

History of Bntish Rule (1757 1885 ad), 
chap XV pp 378 430 Madras, the 
first British temtonal possession in 
India (1639), 378 , Southern India 
after the death of Aurangzeb (1707), 
378 , French and Engbsh in the 
Kamdtik, 378, first French war and 
capture of Madras by the French 
(1746), 379 , second French war (1750 
61), 379 , CUve’s defence of Arcot 
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379 ) Sit Ejic Coolc’s Mclorj of 
AVandewash (1760), 379, capitulation 
of Pondichern and Gingi, 380 , the 
English m Bengal (1634 96), 380 , 
mtiie rulers of Bengal (1707 56), 
jtlurshid Kuli Khdn, AH Vardi Khdn, 
and birdj ud dauH, 380, 381 , capture 
of Calcutta by Siraj ud daula (1756), 
3S1 , recapture of Calcutta and 
battle of Plassej, 382, Mlrjafar (1757- 
61)) 383 385 , Zamhidarl grant of the 
Tuent} four Parganas, 383, Clue’s 
faglr, 383, 384, Cine, Goiernor 
of Bengal, 384 , deposition of Mfr 
Tafar and enthronement of Mir Kasim 
(1761), 3S5 , Mir Kasim's quarrel 
with the English, and massacre of 
Patnd, 385, 386 , first Sepoj Mutiny 
(1764), 386, battle of Baxar (1764), 
3S6 , Clue’s second Goiemorship 
(1765 67), partition of the Gangctic 
aallej, the Diwani grant of Bengal, 
and reorganization of the Company’s 
service, 386, 3S7 , dual s)-stem of ad- 
ministration (1767 72), abolished b> 
A\ arren Hastings, 3S7, 3S8 , Warren 
Hastings’ administration (1 772 85), 
3SS 392 , his administratue reforms, 
and pohc} with natue po\ ers, 3S8 , 
AVarren Hastings, the first Governor 
General of India (1774), 388, his ' 
financial admmistra,ion, and sale of 
Allahabad and Kora to the M arfr 1 

•-if lVi<» 


Minto’s administration (1807 13), his 
embassies to the Punjab, Afghanistan, 
and Persia, 399, 400, Marquis of 
Hastings’ administration (1814 23), the 
Nepal war and treaty of SegauH, the 
Pindarl campaign, the third and last 
Maratha nar, and annexation of the 
Peshnd’s territories, 400402, Mr 
Adam, pro tern Governor - General 
(1823), 403 , Lord Amlicrst (1823 28), 
Burmese encroachments on India, fir^i 
Burmese war and annexation of Assam, 
Arakan, and Tenasserim, 403, 404 , 
capture of Bhartpur, 404, I^rd William 
Benlinck (182835), his financial re 
forms, abolition of Salt, suppression of 
Thof^t and cruel ntes, renewal of Com 
pany’s Charter, Mysore tal en uiiiler 
British administration, and Coorg 
annexed, 404 406, Sir Charles Metcalfe 
(1835 36), the grant of lil/ertv to the 
Presa, 406, 1 -ord Auckland (1836 
42), our early dealings with Kibiil, 
and the duastrous Afghan campaign, 
and annihilation of our army, 40O 4r>S , 
Earl of Llltnlxiroiigh (184244), ih" 
Kabul army of retribution, the * (>11' f 
of ‘vomnath ’ trave'-iy, annexation of 
‘'ind, and Gv alior nutl/rcal , .,08, 409 , 
Ixird Hardingc (1844 48), the firii 
1 Sikh war '•nd annexation of the 
Cis Sitlej tract, 410, 411 , h-arl of 
1 Dalhousie (1848 56), 411 417, hn 

r*n t *-* » ♦ 1 « A 
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sdla, 424 , Lord Lawcnce {1864 69), 
(he Bhutdn war and Onssa famine, 
424, 425, Lord Mayo (1S69 72), Ihe 
Ambdla Datldr, internal and finan 
cial reforms, and abolition of inland 
customs lines, his assassination, 425 , 
Lord Northbrook (1872 - 76), the 
Bengal famine of 1874, dethronement 
of the Gaekwar of Baroda, and visit of 
the Prince of Wales to India, 425, 426, 
Lord Lytton (1876 So), Proclamation 
of the Queen as Empress of India, 
famine of 1S77 78 , the second Afghan 
campaign, 426, 427 , Lord Kipon 
(1880 84) , end of the second Afghan 
campaign, rendition of Mysore to its 
hereditary Hindu dj nasty, internal 
administration reforms, local Gosern 
ment Acts, amendment of Criminal 
Procedure, reconstitution of the Agri- 
cultural Department, revenue reforms, 
the Education Commission, abolition 
of customs duties, Bengal 1 enancy 
Bill, 427 429 , Eatl of Duffenn (1SS4), 
430 , annexation of Upper Burma 
(1S86), 430 

History of British India, by J Mill, 
quoted, 314 (footnote 3), 365 (foot 
note 2) 

History' of India, by the Hon Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone, quoted, 270 (foot- 
note) , 291 (footnote), 300 (footnote) , 
302 (footnotes) , 306 (footnote i) 
History' of India as told hy its envn 
Historians, by Sir Henry Elliot, 
quoted, 271 ) 287 (footnote 2) , 291 
(footnotes) , 295 (footnote 2) , 300 
(footnote) , 302 (footnote 2) , 306 
(footnote i), 313 (footnote) 

History’ of the Settlements and Trade of 
the Europeans in the East and IVest 
Indies, by Abbd Raynal, quoted, 374 
(footnote) 

History of the Fraich in India, by 
Colonel Malleson, 379 (footnote) 
History of the Mardihds, by James Grant 
Duff, quoted, chap xii pp 317 324, 
footnotes, passim 

History of the Mardthis, by E Scott 
Wanng, quoted, 317 (footnote 1) 

Hiuen Tsiang, Chinese Buddhist pilgnm, 
2, 15s and footnote, 156, 157, 17S, 

179, 182 

Hog, -nald. The, 656, 657 
Holkar, family name of the Chief of the 
Maratha State of Indore , nse of the 
family to power, 322 , aar wath the 
British, 323 

Horses, Breeds of, 520, Gosemment 
studs, 520, horse fairs, 521 
Hugh, East India Company’s factory 
established at (1640), 369, oppressed 
by the Mughal gosemor, 370 


Human sacrifice among the Kandhs, 62, 
in Sna worship, 212, substitute of 
animals for human offenngs, 213 
Hurndyiin, second Mughal Emperor of 
Delhi (1530-56 AD), 290, 291 , ex 
pulsion from India by his Afghan 
governor of Bengal (1540), 291 , sub 
sequent recovery of the throne by the 
second battle of Panfpat, 291 


I 

Ibrahim Lodi, Defeat and ov erihrow of, 
by Babar at the first battle of Panipat 
(1526 A D ), 290 

Imad Shahl, Muhammadan dynasty of 
Southern India (1484 1572), 2S8 
Immobility of the Indian peasant, 47 
Impediments to improved husbandrv, 
namely , vv ant of cattle, vv ant of manure, 
and want of water, St7'5W 
Import trade of India, analysis and 
pnncipal staples of, 565-56S , coasting 
imports and exports, 5S4 5S6 
Incarnations of Vishnu, 215, 216 and 
footnote 

Income and expenditure of Bntish India, 

465 470 „ , 

Increase of population between 1S72 and 

1881,47,49,50 , 

Independent Nayaks and Palegars ot 
Southern India, 28S 

India on the eve of the Mughal conquest 
(1526 AD), 290 
India, origin of the name, 1-3 
Indian Caste, ty Dr J Vi ilson, quoted, 
194 (footnote i), 19s (footnote 2), 
196 (footnote i) 

Indian products mentioned in the Bible, 

163 

Indian Society as desenbed by Megas 
thenes (300 B c.), 168, 169 
Indian vernaculars and their literature, 
chap Mil pp 325-355 Asiatic 
civilisation of India as found by the 
early^ European powers, 325, 326, 
India in ihe 1st and the i6th centuries 
A.D , 326, 327 , the Dravadians or non- 
Aryans, their language and its place 
m philology, 326 328 , the Drava 
dians in Sansknt literature, 328, pre 
Aryan Dravidian avihsation, 328, 
Brahmanic influence on the Dravidians, 
329, 330 , development of Dravadian 
speech into vernacular literatures, 33° , 
the Tarml language, 330, 331 , Jam 
cycle of Tamil literature, 331 , the 
Tamil Ramayana, 331, 332, Sivaite 
and Vishnnite Tamil hymnology, 332, 
333 , modem Tamil writers, 333 , 
Beschi, the Jesuit Tamil scholar, 333 , 
recent statistics of Tamil hteralure. 
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character, justice and religious tolera 
tion, 301, 302 

Jai Singh, llaja of Jaipur, his astro- 
nomical ohservatones at Jaipur, Delhi, 
Benares, Muttra, and Ujjam in the 
18th century, 105, 106 

Jail statistics, 472 , vital statistics of 
Indian prisons, 684, 685 

Jains, the modem representatives of the 
Buddhists in India, 158 , Jain popu 
lation in India, 158 (footnote) , Jam 
doctnnes, 159 , temple cities, 159 , 
relation of Jainism to Buddhism, 159, 
160, antiquity of the Jains, 160, dale 
of the Jain scriptures, 161 , the Jains, 
an independent sect, 162 , modem 
Jainism, 162 

Jaipal, Hindu chief of Lahore, his defeats 
by Subuktigtn and Mahmud of Ghizni, 
272 

Jalal-ud din, the first king of the Khiljt 
dynasty {1290-95 ad), 280 

Jam£ Masjid, Shdh Jahdn’s great mosque 
at Delhi, 304 

Jamuna, the name of the Brahmaputra 
from Its entenng the Bengal delta to 
Its junction with the Ganges, 14. 

Tang Bahadur, assistance rendered by, 
dunng the suppression of the Mutiny, 
421 

Jats, The, their Scythian ongirt, 179, 
180 

Java, Conquest of, by Lord Mmto, 399 

Jayadeva, a celebrated Sansknt poet of 
the 12th century, 128 

/astyd, or Mughal poll tax on non 
Musalmdns, 309 

Jesuits in India, 244 255 , first Portu- 
guese missionanes (1500 A.D ), 244, 
St Francis Xavier, 244, 245 , the 
hladras Jesuits, 245 , letters of the early 
Jesurt missionanes, 246 , Thdna, a 
Jesuit station (1550 A.D ), with its 
colony of Christian artisans and culti 
valors, 247, 248 , rural organization of 
the Jesuits, 248 , the Jesuit college 
at Cochin, 248 250 , Jesuit itinerarj 
missionaries, and their conversions, 250, 
251 , Jesuit missions in Malabar in 
the 17th and i8th centunes, 251, 252 , 
Jesuit martjrdoms, 252, 253, literary 
labours of the Jesuits, 253 , establish- 
ment of the Portuguese inquisition 
at Goa (1560), 251 253 , autos da fi, 
~ 53 > 254 , abolition of the inquisition 
(1812), 254, the Jesuits suppressed 
(*759 73 )> 254, 255 , re established 
(1S14), 255 

Jewellery and goldsmiths’ work, 605, 
606 

Jewish settlements in ancient Malabar, 
234. 235 

Jhansi, Xativc State, lapsed to the British 


' for want of heirs, 415, revolt of the 
ex princess in 1857, 421, 422 
Tones, Sir William, 114, 126 
Josaphat, a saint of the Chnstian Church, 
analogies between him and Buddha, and 
asserted identity of the two, 151 152 
Journal Astaitque, Paper by M Senart, 
quoted, 175 (footnote 3) 

Joumahsm and newspapers, 480 
(uangs, a leaf-wearing tnbe in Onssa, 56 
Jumna, great nver in Northern India, 
and chief tnbutary of the Ganges, 17 
Jumna Canal, Eastern, Statistics of, 29, 


532. 533 

Jumna Canal, Western, Statistics of, 29 , 


Jungle products, iasar silkw'orm, lac, 
etc, 34, 513 515 
Jungle ntes in Hinduism, 206, 207 
Jute, Cultivation of, 494, 495 , export of 
raw and of manufactured jute, 495, 
5701 571 » 576, 615 , steam jute mills, 
614 616 


K 


Kabfr, Vishnuite religious reformer 
(13^ 1420), claimed as a saint by both 
Hindus and Muhammadans, 208 , his 
doctnnes, 218, 219, coalition of Visli 
nuism with Islam, 219 , Kablr’s religi 
ous poetry, 345 

Kaders, abonginal tnbe of the Anamalai 
Hills, Madras, 55 

Kailds, sacred mountain in Tibet, and 
the watershed from which the Indus, 
Sutlej, and Brahmaputra take their nse, 
II, 13 

Kaimur, range of mountains in Central 
India and Bengal, an offshoot of the 
Vindhyas, 35 

Kalanos, the Brdhman at Alexander’s 


court, 169 

KdH, the non Aryan form of the wife of 
SiVa, 21 1, 212 

ICdHdasa, famous Hindu poet and dra 
maUst (56 nc.), 125, his drama of 
Sakuniald, 126 

Kanauj, ancient city, now deserted by 
the Ganges, 30, court pageant at, in 
the 12th century A.D , 276 

Kanchanjanga, mountain in the Himd 


layas, 5 

Kandahar, wTested from the Mughal 
Empire during the reign of Shah 
Jahdn, 303 , occupation of, dunng the 
first Afghdn campaign (1839), 408, 
defeat of Ayub Khan at, m the second 
campaign (1880), 427 

Kandhs, aboriginal hill tribe of Orissa 
and northern Madras, 60 63 , their 
patriarchal government, 60, wars and 
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punishments, md blood re^cngc, 6o,6i , 
agnculture, 6i , marrnges by capture, 
6i , serfs attached to their villages, 
6r, 62 , human sacnficcs, 62 , the 
Kandhs under Bntish rule, 62, 63 
Kanishka, Buddhist king in Isorth- 
Westem India (40 ad), his great 
Council, 147, 14S, 175, 176, 178 
Katikar, or nodular limestone, 628 , 638 
Karagola, large trading fair, 596, 597 
Karakoram, pass over the Himalayas on 
the trading route from the Punjab into 
eastern Turkistan, 6 

Karengs, an abonginal tribe of Burma 
and Siam, 71 
Karharban coal field, 637 
Karma, Buddhist doanne of, 141, 142 
Kamatik, The, English and French 
■wars in, mal English and French 
candida-es for the throne of Axcot 
^ (1746-61), 379, 590 
Kamul canal purchased by Government 
Fom the Madras Irrigation Ccmpanj, 


729 

Kicrmndcr, Danish Protestant missiomry, 
2fo 

Kliki, attack on by, and rtjnilhc of, lilt 
Marathas {*817), 402 

KlrtibAs OjIFt, Sivailc rthgioim ]iocl <;f 
the i6lh century, 349, 350 

Kistvaen builders of ancient India, 53 

Koch, an aboriginal tribe in Tsorlliern 
Bengal, 187, j88 

Kolanans, alioriginal raers of Bengal 
and Central India, 64 68 , their roll 
aergcnce in Ceaitral India, 64 , their 
disper'-ion, 64, 65 , srafiered Kolari in 
fragments, 65 , Kolarian langiiaj'es, 
65 68 

Koros, Alerandcr Cforna de, Lt/a nud 
WorJ s of, by Dr Jlieri/lore Diika, 
quoted, 1 53 (footnote 2) , /otmtat 
Asmtic Society of Jieiti;al (1833), 
/quot'd, 175 (fryAnotc J) 

Knshna- or'hip, 222, a rdt/jon of 
p’eanire, 222, 223, lose 223, 

hjmn to, 348, 349 

Kshattn.a r/r ^arnor ratV r.f ann/'til 
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Lakshman Sen, last mclependent Hindu 
king of Bengal, his overthrow by 
Muhammad of Ghor (1203 AD), 
277 

Lai Kavi, Hindi poet of Bundelkhand 
in the 17th century, and author of the 
Chhatra Prakas, 345 

Lally, Defeat of, at Wandewasli by Coote 
(1761), 379, 380, siege and surrender 
of Pondichern and Gingi, 3S0 

Land making powers of deltaic nvers, 
22 25 , 27 

Land revenue of India under the Mughals, 
297 299 , 304 , land revenue of British 
India, 452 

Land Settlement, 438 452 ancient land 
settlement of India, 438 , Musalmdn 
land tax, 439 , the Company’s efforts 
at land settlement, 439 , growth of 
pnvate nghts, 439 , the Permanent 
Settlement of Bengal (1793), 441 , 
rights of the cultivators and interm^i- 
nte tenure holders, 442, 443 , oppres 
sion of the cultivators, 543 , land reform 
of 1859, 443, 444 , the Rent Coramis 
Sion (1879), and further schemes for 
reform, 444, 445 , temporary Settle 
ment in Orissa, 445 , yearly Settlement 
in Assam, 445 , Madras rdyahvirl 
Settlement, ^^5 447 , ‘ survey ’ tenure 
of Bombay, 448, 449 , Southern India 
Agriculturists’ Relief Acts (1879 and 
i^i), 449, 450, land system of the 
N W Provmces and the Punjab, 451 , 
tdlukddrs of Oudh, 451 , land system 
of the Central Provinces, 452 , the 
land revenue of India, 452 , nature of 
the land tax, 469 

Languages (Aryan) of Northern India, 
bansknt, 334 , the evidence for and 
agamst Sanskrit ever having been a 
spoken language, 334 336 , divergence 
of Sanskrit and Pidknt, 336 , spread 
of the Prdknts, 336, 337 , classifica 
tion of Prakrits— Mahardshtn or Mard- 
thl, the Saurasem or the Braj of the 
North Western Provinces, the Magddhi 
or modern Bihdrl, and the Paisachi or 
non-Aryan dialects, 337 , evolution of 
modern vernaculars from the Prdknts, 
33^> 339 > ills Sansknt, Prdknt, 

and non Aryan elements in modem 
vernaculars, 339 342, the seven modem 
vernaculars, 342, 343 , vernacular 

literature and writers, 343 354. 

Languages of non Aryan tribes, 63 68 , 
the Dravidian languages of Southern 
India , Tamil, its pnnapal develop 
ment, 330 333 

1ja.%se.Vi,IndischeAUcrthumskunde,oyo\K.di, 
161 (footnote i), 191 (footnote 2), 
340 (footnote i) 

Laswan, Defeat of Holkar at, 323 , 398 


Laterite, 628 , 638, 639 
Lcciu avd Custom of Jdmdu Castes, by 
Mr Arthur Steele, quoted, 195 (foot 
note 2) 

Law, Brdhmamcal codes of, 113 118, 
the Gnhyd Sutras, an outgrowth from 
the Vedas, 113 , code of Manu and its 
date, 1 13, 1 14, code of Yajnavalkya, 
1 14, 115, scope of Hindu law, 115, 
Its ngid caste system, 1 15, 116, growth 
of the law, 116, its incorporation of 
local customs, Iiy , perils of modem 
codification, 1 1 7, 1 18, modern legal 
literature, ij8 ' 

Law, The, of British India, 433, 434. 
Lawrence, Lord, Viceroy of India (1S64 
69), famine in Onssa, Bhutan war, 
inquiry into the status of the Oudh 
peasantry , the commercial crisis of 
1866, 424, 425 

Lawrence, Major, his ineffectual siege of 
Pondichern in 1748 m co-operation 
with the English fleet under Admiral 
Boscawen, 379 

Law rence. Sir Henrj , Resident at Lahore 
(1S45), 410, Chief Commissioner of 
Oiidh, 415 , killed at Lucknow (1S57), 
420 

Lead, 626 

Leaf-wearing tribe of Onssa, 56 
Leather work, 603 , leather factones at 
Cawnpur, 417 

Left hand and Right hand castes of 
Madras, Iq6, 197 

Legislative Council of the Governor 
General, 432, of Madras, Bomba), 
and Bei^I, 433 
Leopard, The Indian, 653, 654- 
Limeslone, 41, 42 , 627, 628 
Lion, The Indian, or maneless, of Gujarit, 
652 

Literature of Bengal, The, by Mr Arcy 
Dae, quoted, 347 and footnote , 348, 
349, and footnote , 352 (footnote) 
Literature of India, 118 129, 343*354 > 
and 480, 481 , the Mahabharata, 118 
122, the RAmdyana, 122 124, later 
Sansknt epics, 124, 125 , Valmiki, the 
author of the Rdmdyana, 123 , the 
poet KLilidasa, 125 , the Sanskrit 
drama, 125, 126, the Hindu novel, 
127 , Beast stones and fables, 127 , 
Sansknt lync poetry, 128 , the Purdnas 
or Brdhmamcal mediseval theological 
waitings, 128, 129 , modem Indian 
literature, 129 , Unyd literature and 
authors, 343, 344 , Rdjputdna sacred 
literature, 344 , Hindi literature and 
authors, 345, 346 , Bengali literature 
and authors, 346 354, 480, 481 
Local finance, 470 

Local and internal trade, statistics of, 
592 597 
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I ocusts, 662 

Lodi djnasty, The (14501526 ad), 
2S6 

Loss by exchange, 469 

Loie poems in Knshna worship, 223 

Low caste apostles in religious reforma 
tions m Siva and Vishnu worship, 207, 
208 

Low er Ganges Canal, Statistics of, 29 , 

532, 533 

Lucknow, Siege and relief of, 420, 421 

Lucknow, Withdrawal of English factory 
at, 369 

Lutheran Missions, 259, 260 

L}ell, Sir Charles, Principles of Geology, 
quoted, 27 

Ljtton, Lord, Viceroy ofIndia( 1876 80), 
Proclamation of the Queen as Empress 
of India , great famine of 1877 78 , 
second A^han war, 426, 427 


Makuntla KAm, famoiiB pod of Hard v ('ll! 
in the 161I) century , story of Kali ' lit 
the hunter, 350, 351 , the Srliimnla 
Sadagar, 351 

Malabar ChristianB, legendary prcachhi!'' 
of St Thomas tlic Ajiotlh on tin 
Malabar and Corotnanriel roitls (6H 
ad), 229, Tliornns the IMnniohoiin 
and Thomas the Armenian nifrrlnnl, 
their nval daims as founder,'; of Clin 
tianity in Southern India, 231, 23?, 
troubles of the ancient Indian Chiirdi, 
240 , the St riiomas Ncsiorian Chri , 
turns of Malabar, a po ve-rful and r< - 
spcctcd military ca^ste, 240, 241 , J'or- 
tuguese efforts at their umvi r) ion to 
Pome, 241 , incoiTKiration of tin St 
Thomas Chn^jtian, into the Loimn 
Catholic Church, and do/, nfall of th'- 
Xestonsn Church, 241, hyne/J /,f 
Diamper (1599 / D ), 241 ; Mftlil^r 
Chnsviaas tinder Je-'ent jirelaV'" (iC/jl 
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the consolichtorof the Mardthn power, 
317 , stale of parties in the Deccan, 
^1050), 318, the MnrAth’is courted by 
the two rnnl Muhammadan powers, 
31S , Suajf’s lull forts, army of cavalry, 
tactics, etc, 319, Ins murder of the 
]Jijapur general Akbar Khdn, 319 , 
coins money in liis own name, 319, 
visits Delhi (1666), 319, cntlironcs 
himself as an indepiciulcnl prince at 
Kaigarh (1674), 319, death (lOSo), 
319 , Aurangreb's mistaken policy in 
the Deccan, 319, Sambhaji and Saliii, 
successors of bivajf, 319 , the Salara 
and KolliApur families, the last of 
Sivajf’s line, 320, nsc and progress of 
the Peshwas, 320, second J'eshwa 
(1721-40), conquers the Deccan, 320, 
third Peshwa (1740 61), conquests in 
the Deccan, and raids from Bengal to 
the Punjab, 320, 321 , defeat of the 
Maratlias by Ahmad Shah the AfghAn 
(>7^i)i 321 , fourth Peshwa (1761 
72), 321 , the five great MarathA 
branches, 321 , fifth PeshwA (1772), 
his assassination, 321 , decline of the 
PeshvvAs (177278), 321, 322, the 
northern Marathas, Sindhia and 
Holkar (1761-1803), 322, the Bhons 
las of Berar (1751-53), 322, the 
OAekwArs of Baroda, 322, 323, the 
sixth and seventh PeshwAs (1774 
1818), and the three MarathA wars, 
323, 324, end of the Peshwas (1849), 

324 

‘ MarAtha Ditch,’ The, moat constructed 
partly around Calcutta as a protec 
lion against the Marathas, 320, 
321 

MarAthA wars, the first (1778 -Si), 
323, 391, the second (1802-04), 
398 , third and last, annexation of 
the Peshwa’s dominions (iSiS), 323, 
402 

■MarAthf literature and authors, 346 

Marble carvang, 112, marble building 
stone, 62S 

Marco Polo, by Colonel Yule, quoted, 
152 (footnote 1), 231 (footnote i), 
233 (footnotes i and 2) , 237 (foot 
note 4) , 239 (footnote 3) , 356 (foot 
note) 

Mar Gregory, first Jacobite Bishop to the 
Syrian Church m India, 242, 243 

MAnAs, abonginal tribe in the Central 
Provinces, 55 

Maris, abonginal tnbe m the Central 
Provinces, 55 

Marnage law of the Hindus, 195, 196 

MartyTdoms of Jesuit missionanes, 252', 

253 

Masulipatam, East India Company’s fac 
tory established at (1622), 368, 


temporarily abandoned (162S), hut rc 
cstablisliLd under a fat matt from the 
king of Golconda (1632), 368 , murder 
of the Company s factor^ at (16S9), 
371 , rccajitiire of, from the hrcndi, 
3^5 

Mathematics, Brihmanical system of, 
106 

Mauritius, India’s trade with, 578, 579 
Mau-.oleums, 112 

Mayo, I arl of, Viceroy of India {18C9 
72), 425, 426 , the Ainlxiln dar'iar , 
visit ol the Duke of Edinburgh, 
administrative reforms, abolition of 
customs lines, assassination at the 
Andaman Islands, 425 , liis scheme 
for Indian feeder lines of railway, 445, 
446 

Mayor PandiL, Marathi religious poet 
of the 18th century, 346 
M’Crindle, Mr J \V M , Commerce attJ 
AaaiQalion oj tie Erythraan Sea, 
quoted, 166 (footnotes 1 and 2), 356 
(footnote) Aiieieitt IttJia as described 
by Mes^astlteths and Arrian, (luotcd, 
168 (footnote 1) , ^56 (footnote) 

Means of communieation, chap xviii 
pp 545 554 History of Indian 
railways, 545, Lord Dalhousie’s trunk 
railway lines, 545, Lord Mayo’s 
branch or feeder lines, 545, 546 , the 
four classes of Indian railways, ‘Guar 
antced,’ ‘ State,’ ' Assisteal,’ and 
‘Native Slate,’ 546549, statistics 
of Indian railways, 549, 35° > roads, 
the Grand Inink Road, extension of 
minor roads, 550, 551 , road metal, 
551 , bridges of boats, 551 , navigable 
rivers, 551 553, nav igable canals, 553, 
554 

MediTval trade of India, 555 
Medical colleges m India, 109 
■Nledicinc and drags, 34 , Brahmanical 
system of mctlicinc, 106 no, its in 
dependent development, 4th to 8th 
century, 107, scope of Indian medicine, 
107, Indian surgerv, 107, loS, Bud 
dhist public hospitals, 108, 109 , decline 
ofHindu medicine, 109, English Medi 
cal Colleges, 109, vernacular medical 
literature, log, no 

Medlicott and Blanford, Geology of Inha, 
quoted, 27 (footnote) , 631 640 
Meerut, outbreak of the mutiny at, 419 
Megasthenes, Seleiikos’ ambassador to 
the court of Chandra Gupta, 154 , 163 , 
his description of India and of Indian 
society (300 B c ), 167 170, division of 
India into petty kingdoms, 170 
MeghnA, the eastern estuary of the united 
waters of the Brahmaputra and Ganges, 
15 , 21 , 28 , Its ‘bore’ or tidal wave, 
31 , the Meghna delta, 25 
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Meludpur, defeat of Holkar at, in the last 
Maratha war (1817-18), 402 
^rmiotr of the (■Var tn India, condnrted by 
General Lord Lake, by Major William 
Thome, quoted, 317 (fooinote i) 
Metcalfe, Lord, Governor General of 
India (1835 36), 406 
Meteorology of India, chap xxiii 
pp 641 655 Meteorological geo 
graphy of the Himalayas and Punjab 
frontier, 641 643 , the Indus plain, 
and great Indian desert, 643 , Gan 
getic plain and Eastern Bengal, 643, 

644 , the Central Indian and Southern 
plateaux, 644, 645 , Anamalai Hills 

645 , southern coast stnp and Ceylon, 
645, 646 , Burma, 646 , solar radia 
tion, 647 , air temperature, atmo 
sphenc pressure, wind, humidity, 647, 
648 , rainfall statistics, 649, 650 , sun 
spot cycles, 650, 651 

Mhairs aboriginal tnbe m Rajputana, 
72, 73 

Mianl, Defeat of the Sind Mfrs at, by Sir 
C Napier (1843), 409 
Mica, 628 

Middleton, first Bishop ofCalcutta (1814), 
261 

Middleton, Sir Henrj, his naval defeat 
of the Portuguese at Cambay (1611), 
366 

Migration of the people, 47 
Military caste of St Thomas Nestorian 
Christians 240 , Portuguese efforts at 
their conversion to Rome, 241 
Military Transactions in Indostan, by 
Orme, quoted, 379 (footnote) , 380 
(footnote 2) 

Mill, James, History of British India, 
quoted, 314 (footnote 3) , 365 (foot 
note 2) , 379 (footnote) , 383 (foot- 
note) 

Millets, Statistics of cultiiation of, and 
chief varieties, 487, 488, 489 
Mills by uater-power in the Himalayas, 9 
Mineral oils, 42 , petroleum wells and 
oil refining companies in Bumia, 620, 
627 , petroleum in Assam and the 
Punjab, 627 

Minerals and Mines — See hliNES and 
Minerals 

Mines and Minerals, chap xxi pp 618 
630 Indian iron, indigenous methods 
of working, 618, failure of E^lish 
efforts, 618, 619, Government efiorts, 
619 , Indian coal and history of Bengal 
coal mining (1820-83), 619, 620 , the 
Central Provinces and Bengal coal- 
fields, 620, 621 , coal beds in Assam, 
621 , future of Indian coal, 622 , salt 
mining and manufacture, 622, 623 , 
saltpetre, 623, 624, gold - washing, 
624 , gold - mimng in Madras apd,^] 


Mysore, 624, 625 , copper - mming, 
626 , lead, tin, antimony, and cobalt, 
625, 626, petroleum in Burma, Assam, 
and the Punjab, 626, 627 , lime and 
bmlding stone, 627, 628 , marble, 628, 
slate, 628 , diamonds and precious 
stones, 628, 629 , pearl fishenes, 629 
— bee also Geology of India 
Miniature painting, 113 
Minto, Earl of, Governor General of 
India (1807 13), expeditions to Java 
and Manntius , embassies to the 
Punjab, Afghanistin, and Persia, 399, 
400 

IMir Jafar, Nawib of Bengal (1757 60), 
compensation for losses at Calcut'a, 
grant to the Company of the zamlnddn 
of the Twenty four Parganas, Clives 
J/lglr, dethronement of Mir Jafar, 383 , 

385 

Mfr Juinla’s unsuccessful expedition to 
Assam in the reign of Aurangzeb 
(1662), 309 

Mir Kasim, Nawab of Bengal (1760 63), 
grant of Bardvvan, Midnapur, and 
Chittagong to the Company, his quarrel 
with the English, massacre of Patna, 
and defeat at Ghenah and Udhanili, > 

385, 386 

Miracles of Buddhist and Hindu religious 
founders, 139, 140, 208, miracles of 
the early Jesuits, 252 
Mucellaneom Essays, by Mr B H 
Hodgson, 340 (footnote i) 

Missionary efibrts of Asoka, 146 
Missions, Christian, in India — See 
Catholic Missions, Christian! iy 
IN India, Protestant Missions 
Mixed population, 51 
Model farms, the small success hitherto 
attained, 515, 516 

Mohpdni colliery in the Central Pro 
Vances, 620, 621 

Moira, Earl of — A’ee Hastings, Marquis 

OF 

Monastenes (Hindu), 201, 202 
Monopoly, Salt, 453, opium, 455 
Monson, Colonel, his retreat before 
Holkar, 39S 

Monze, Cape, and promontory in Sind, 
marlung the extreme vv estem boundary 
of Bntish India, 3 

Mommgton, Lord — See Melleslev, 
Marquis of 

Jloti Masjid or Pearl Mosque in Agra 
Fort, 304 

Mudki, Battle of, 411 
Mughal Empire, The (1526 1761 AD), 
chap XI pp 290-316 State of India 
101526,290, early life of Babar ( 14S2 
1526), 290, invasion of India and 
defeat of Ibrahim Lodi at Panipat, 290, 
Bi V,- iquest of Isorthcm India, 
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(152630), 290, Humayun (153056), 
his expulsion from India (1540), and 
reconquest by the second battle of 
Panlpat (1556), 290, 291, and foot 
note, Akbar the Great (1556 1605), 
291-300, Akbar’s avork in India, 292 
andfootnote, conciliation of theHindus, 
293 , extension of the Mufjhal Empire, 
and reduction of the Rajputs (1561 
6S), 293 , Akbar’s Hindu officers, 
Rajds Man Singh and Todar Mall, 293 , 
Akbar’s reform of Hindu customs, 

293 , reconquest of Bengal and sub 
jugation of Muhammadan States, 294 , 
change of capital from Delhi to Agra, 

294 , annexation of Khandesh in the 
Deccan, 294 , Akbar’s death, 295 , his 
religious pnnciples and new faith, 295 , 
Akbar’s reorganization of the army, 
police, and judicial administration of 
the Empire, 296 , his revenue system 
and land revenue, 296, 297, and foot 
note , large totals of Mughal taxation, 

295, 299, Jahangir (1605-27), 300 and 
footnote, Rajput revolts, 3or , the 
Empress Nur Jahdn, 301 , Jahangir’s 
personal character, justice, and religion, 
301, 302, Shdh Jahdn (1628 58), 302 
305 , loss of Kandahar, 303 , Mughal 
conquests in the Deccan, 303, 304, 
Shah Jahdn’s buildings, the laj Mahdl, 
the Jamd and Motl Masjids, and palace 
at Delhi, 304, 305, rebellion of Prince 
Aurangzeb, and deposition of Shah 
Jalidn (1657-58), 305 , revenues of 
Sbdh Jahan, 305 , Aurangzeb 's usurpa 
tion and reign (1658 1707), 306312, 
murder of his brothers, 307 , nse of the 
Maratha pouer, 307, 308, Aurangzeb’s 
southern campaign and twenty years’ 
■war with the Mardthds, 308, Aurang 
zeb's ‘ Grand Armv ’ y om out in the 
struggle (1705) his despair and death 
(1707), 308, 309, Mir Jumla’s dis 
astrous expedition to Assam, 306 , 
Aurangzeb’s bigoted policy, and 
oppression of the Hindus, 309 , revolt 
of the Rdjputs, 309, 310, Aurangzeb’s 
reienucs and land tax, 310, 311 , 
character of Aurangzeb, 312, decline 
and fall of the Mughal Empire, the 
SIX puppet kings (1707 - 20), 312, 
313, independence of the Deccan, of 
Oudh, and of the Rdjput States, 314, 
oppressions of the Sikhs, 314 , the 
Alaratha chauth, 314, Persian and 
Vfghan inxasions from the north, 314, 
315, third battle of Panfpat (1761), 
and fall of the Mughal Empire, 315, 
the last of the Mughals (1S62), 316 

Muhammad of Ghor, the first king of 
the Ghor dxnastx m India (1186 1206), 
-75 27S , his conquests in Northern 


India and overthrow of the Rijput 
clans, 275, 276 , subjugation of Bengal 
and defeat of its last independent 
Hindu king (1203 AD), 277, 27S 
Muhammad Tughlak, second king of 
the Tughlak d> nasty (1324 51 ad), 
283 285 , expeditions to the south, 
283 , his cruelties, enforced change of 
capital, revolts, revenue exactions, 284, 
285 , ‘ man hunts,’ 284, 285 
Muhammadan architecture, 112, 304 
Muhammadan conquest of India only 
partial and temporary, 270 
Muhammadan population of India, 51 , 
also Appendix V , 693 
Muhammadan States of the Deccan 
(14S9 1688 A.D ), 2S8 
Muir, Dr John, Sanskrit Texts, quoted, 
81 (footnote 2), 84 (footnote 3), 94 
(footnote) , 212 (footnote 4) , 334(100! 
notes I and 2) 

Mulberry cultivation m Bengal, 513 
Mules, 521 

Muller, Professor Max, Hutory of Sanskrit 
Literature, translation of Rig Veda, 
83 (footnotes i and 2) , 84 (footnotes) , 
85 (footnote) , Chips from a German 
Workshop, 83 (footnote l), 127 (foot 
note 3), 142 (footnote 2), 151 (foot 
note 2) , Contemporary Review for 
July 1870, 151 (footnote 3), Saend 
Books of the East, vol xxii , the lama 
Sutras, by Hermann Jacobi, 161 (foot 
notes 4, 5,6, 7, and 8) 

Mundas, an abonginal tnhe of Kols in 
Chutia Nagpur, 71 (footnote) 
Mundavers, a u andenng pastoral tnbe in 
the Anamalai Hills, 55 
Municipal administration and statistics, 
455 457 - 470 

Muiiro, Major (afterwards Sir Hector), 
Suppression of the hr-.t Sepov Mulinj 
by, 386 , defeat of the Impenal and 
Oudh armies at the battle of Baxar, 386 
Munro, Sir Thomas, introducer of the 
nf) atmdrl system of land settlement in 
Madras, 446 

Murshid Kull Kh4n, NawAb of Bengal, 
his transfer of the capital from Dacca 
to Murshidabad, 380, 381 
Music, Hindu, no 112, peculiarities of 
Indian music, ill , its modem revival, 
III, 112 

Muslin manufactures of Dacca and 
Madras, decline of industrj, 602, 603 
Mustagh, pass over the Himalayas on 
the trade route from the Punjab mto 
Eastern Turkistan, 6 
Mutm>, The, of 1857 58, 417 421 , its 
causes, 417, 41S, outbreaks at Meerut 
and Delhi, 419, spread of the revolt, 
419, lojaltj of the Sikhs, 419, mas- 
sacre at Caw npu”, 420 , siege and 
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Opium, Excise duly on, 455 , cultnation 
of, in Bengal and Malwa, 498,499, 
export of, 499 , Bengal opium system, 
499 

Origin of Chnstianity in India, its con 
neciion with St Thomas the Apostle, 
229 

Ortssa, by W W Hunter, quoted, 91 
(footnote) , 173 (footnote i) , 193 (foot 
note i) , 194 (footnote 5), 215 (foot- 
note i), 224 (footnote 4), 225 (foot 
notes 2, 4, and 6) , 343 (footnote 2) 
Onssa Province, annexed to the Mughal 
Empire by Akbar’s Hindu General, 
Raja Todar Mall (1574), 294 , ceded 
to the Bntish (1803) by the Nigpur 
Bhonsla on the termination of the 
second Maratha war, 39S , the famine 
of 1866, 424 , 542 , settlement of the 
land revenue, 445 , can d system, 
534 

Orme s Military Transactions in Ittdos 
tan, quoted, 379 (footnote) , 380 (foot 
note 2) 

Ostend East India Company established 
1722 , Its factories at Covelong on the 
^ladras coast, and at Bankipur on the 
Hugll, 372 374 , political objects of 
the Ostend Com^ny, 373, 374 , de 
struction of the Bankipur settlement 
by the Muhammadans (1733), 374, 
bankruptcy and downfall of the Oatend 
Company (1784 93) 374 
Oudh, Sale of Allahabad and Kora to the 
Wazlr of, by Warren Hastings (1773), 
389 , the Rohilla war, 390 , plunder 
of the Oudh Begams, 390, 391 
Oudh, Annexation of, 415 , Lord Dal 
housie’s justification of the measure, 
416 , the mutiny in, 421 , inquiry into 
the status of the peasantry in, 424, 
Outram, Sir James, his works among the 
Bhil' of Khandesh, 72, 73 , annexation 
of Oudh, 416 , relief of Lucknow, 420 
Oiercrowded and under peopled districts, 
46, 47 

Owen, Sidney T , Selections from the 
Despatches of the Mai quis of Wellesley, 
quoted, 317 (footnote i) , Selections 
from the Indian Despatches of the 
Duke of Wellington, quoted, 317 (foot 
note i) 


P 

Pab hills, a southern offshoot of the 
Northwestern Himdlajas, forming a 
jjortion of the boundary between India 
and Baluchistan, 7 

Paikaslit robots, or temporary cultivators, 
48 

Painting, Indian art of, 113 


Palegdr and Najak chieftains of Southern 
India, 28S 

Pilghdt Pass, a remarkable break or gap 
in the Western Ghdts, 37 
Pdlitdna, sacred temple city of the Jains, 

159 

Palm-leaf writings, 102 
Palms, Varieties of, 491 
Pandavas, the five brethren of the Maha 
bharata , their quarrel and struggle with 
the Kauravas, 119 121 
Pdndya, ancient Hindu dynasty in 
Southern India, 286 

Pdnini, the compiler of the Sansknt 
grammar (350 B C.), 100 336. 
Panfpat, celebrated battlefield in Northern 
India , defeat of Ibrahim Lodi by 
Babar (1526 AD), 290, defeat of 
Afghans by Akbar and restoration of 
Humdjun to the throne (1556 AD), 
291 , oierthrow of the JIarathas by the 
Afghans under Ahmad bhdh Durdnl 
(1761 ad), 315 , 321 
Panna, Diamond mines of, 629 
Pantcenus, the Alexandrian stoic, his 
evidence as to ChnsDamty m India at 
the end of the 2nd century ad, 235 
Paper making, 617 

Parameswara, the one First Cause, or 
Supreme Deity of Hinduism, 227 
Pdrasnath, hill in Bengal, held sacred b) 
the Jams, 35 , 159 

Parasurama, the sixth incarnation of 
Vishnu, his legendary war of extermina 
tion with the Kshattriias, 94^ 

Parochial organization of Portuguese 
India, 247 

Partition of the Gangetic Valley by Cine 

(1765), 387 

Passes of the Himalayas, the Khaibar, 
Kuram, Gwalan, Tal, and Boldn 
passes, 29 , of the Western Ghdts, the 
Bhor, Thai, and Pdlghat passes, 36, 37 
Patala, town founded by Alexander the 
Great, and identified with the modern 
city of Haidarabad, the histone capital 
of Sind, 166 

Paihdn Kings of Delhi, by Mr E 
Thomas, quoted, 271 (footnote) , 279, 
280 281 (footnotes) , 283 (footnotes i 
and 2) , 284 (footnote i) , 285 (foot 
note 3), 287 (footnote 2) , 291 (foot 
note) 

Patna, East India Company’s Agency 
at (1620), 367, massacre of, 386, 
trade of, 595, 596 
Pearl fisheries, 629 

Pegu, Annexation of, as the result of the 
second Burmese war, 413, 414. 
Peninsular India, Geology of, 634 639 
Permanent Settlement, The, of Lord 
Cornwallis and Sir John Shore, 393, 

394. 
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Peshwis, the rise md progress of their 
pouer (171S rSiS), 320324, annexa 
tion of the Peshwa’s dominions, 402 
Petroleum or mineral oil, 42 , mines and 
oil refining Companies in Burma, 626, 
627 

Petty kingdoms of ancient India in the 
time of Megasthenes, 170 
Phallic emblems in Hinduism, 204, 205 
Philosophical and terrible aspects of Siva 
worship, 210, 21 1 

Philosophy of the Brahmans, its six 
darsanas or schools, 9S, 99 
Physical aspects of India, chap 1 pp 
1 42 General outline, r , ongin of 
the name of India, i 3 , boundaries, 
3, 4 , the three regions of India, 4 
First region, the Himalayas, i-io the 
Himalaian wall and trough, 46, 
Himalayan passes, 6 , offshoots of the 
Himalayas, 6 , the gateways of India, 
6, 7 , Himalayan water supply and 
rainfall, 7, scenen, 7, S, vegetation 
and forests, 7, cultnation, 7, 8 , im 
gation and mill power, 9 , saleable 
produce, 9, 10 , fauna of the Hima- 
lavas, 10 Second region, the northern 
nier plains, 10-34- The three mer 
cystems of Inoia, 10, ii — (i) the 
Indus and SaJej, il, 12, lower 
course of the Indus, 12, 13 , (2) the 
Tsan-pu o- BranmaDuoa, 13-16 the 
Kailas watershed, 13 ; the Brahma- 
putra tributares in -Assam, 13, I4 , the 
Brahmaputra in Bengal, 14, 15 , 


25 , size of the Bengal delta, 25 , siicccs 
sive depressions of the delta, 26, 27 , 
Its subterranean structure, 26 (foot 
note) , amount of silt brought down liy 
the Ganges at Ghdzipur, 27 , estimated 
silt of united river at the delta, 28 , 
lime required to construct the Bengal 
delta, 28 , nver irrigation by means of 
canals, 28, 29 , the rivers as highways 
of trade, 29 , saline deposits from 
canal irngation, 29 , changes of river 
beds and dcserte-d nver capitals, 30, ihc 
‘bore’ of the Hugh and IVleghna, 
30, 31 , destruction of river side 
villages, 31, 32, poetry of the Indian 
mer names, 32 , crops of the river 
plains of Isorth Western Bengal and the 
delta, 32, 33 , scenery of the n /er plains, 
33, 34- Third region, the southern 
table land or the Dcccan, 34-42 , its 
three supporting mountain v alls, 35 , 
the Vmdhya mountains and their 
ranges, the ancient bamer lietvcen 
Northern and Southern India, 35, 36 , 
the Eastern and Western GhaU, 36 , 
the central triangular plateau, 36 , the 
Bhor Ghat, 36 , the Thai Ghat, 37 , 
the Palghat pass, 37, n/ers of the 
nner plateau, 37, 38, biaortcal sign)- 
ficarce of the Eh.ncm and Wc tern 
Ghats, 38 , rainfall of the Deccan, 38 , 
the four forest regions of Sontnem 
India, 38 --,o , scenery of ‘■ou'he-rn 
India, 40 , crops, 40, 41 , rrjin'-ral', 4X , 
recapimlapon of the three retpon," of 
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Populir Vishnuism, 217 
Population of India, chap 11 pp 43 $2 
General survc} of the people, 43 , the 
feudatory chiefs and their [lowers, 43 , 
the twehe Bntish Pro\inccs, 44, 
Census of 1872 and of 1881, 44, 45 , 
population tables of Bntish, Feudatory, 
and Foreign India, 44, 45 , density 
of the population, 46 , absence of 
large towns, 46 , o\ercrowded dis 
tncts, 46, 47 , under peopled tracts, 
47 , immobility of the Indian peasant, 

47 , nomadic system of tillage, 47, 

48 , relation of labour to land in the 
last century, and at the present day, 
48, 49 , serfdom, 49 , unequal division 
of the people, 49, 50 , increase of 
population since 1872, 50 ethnical ' 
history of India, 51 , fourfold dnision j 
of the people, into Aryans, non Aryans, 1 
mixed Hindus, and hluhamniadans, 51, ' 
52 , population tables for 1 88 1, 51 (foot- 
note), and Appendices I X , 6S9 703 

Portuguese in India, 356 361 , CoMlham, 
357 , Vasco da Gama, 357, 358 , Cabral, 
35S , Francisco de Almeida, 359, 
Albuquerque, 359, 360 , oppressions 
of the Portuguese, 359, 360 , downfall 
of the Portuguese power, 3^, Portu 
guese Indian possessions in 1871, 361 , 
mixed descendants, 361 , defeat of the 
Portuguese fleet at Swally off Surat 
(1615), 366, temporary expulsion of 
the Portuguese from Bengal, 368, 369, 
early Portuguese trade wath India, 560 
Porus, Defeat of, by Alexander the Great, 
164 

Post Vedic Gods, Rise of, 97, 98 , the 
Hindu triad, 98 

Potato cultiiation in the Himdlayas, 9 
Pottery" manufactures, 60S , 628 
Practical faith of the Hindus, its toler 
ance and fairness to Christianity, 226, 
227 

Pro Aryan kingdoms in Northern India, 
184, pre Aryan civilisation, 328, 329 
Pre - Buddhistic Scythian influences in 
India, connection of the Horse Saenhee 
wath the Human Sacnfice of pre Buddh- 
istic India, 17s, 176, 183, 184, Scythic 
and Naga mfluences on Hinduism, and 
on the religions and domestic life of 
modem India, 189, 199 
Precious metals in India, imports of 
treasure, 562, 568, 569 , gold mining, 
624, 625 

Precious stones, 9 , 606 , 628, 629 , 639 
Predatory hdl races , their conversion 
from marauding tribes into peaceful 
cultivators and good soldiers, 71-73 
Presbyterian Missions, 261 
Primary education, 477, 478 
Pnmitiie Aryan bunal, 85 87 


Prince of Walts’ MSit to India (1875 76), 
426 

Pnnsep, Henry T , Aan alnc 0/ Political 
and Military’ 7 ransactwus of British 
Jndta under the Marquts of Hastings, 
quoted, 317 (footnote) 

Prochnntion of the Queen as Empress of 
India, 426 

Productsand agnculturc — Agricul 
TURE AND Products 
Protestant Missions in India, 259269, 
first translation of the Bible into the 
\emacular, 260, Schwartz, kiemander, 
Marshman, Carey, and Ward, 260, 261 , 
opposition of the Company to Christian 
missionaries, 260, withdrawal of the 
Company’s opposition, 260, 261 , 
Bishopnc of Calcutta, 261 , statistics of 
Protestant Missions, 261 264 
Proiincial Administration, ‘Regulation’ 
and ‘ Non Regulation ’ terntory , Dis 
tnet officers and their duties, 4^ 437 
Prussian and Embtlen East India Com 
pames (1750 and 1753), Dutch and 
English jealousy of, and their down 
374 376 

Public Works expenditure, 469, 470 — 
See also Means of Commlmcai Jon, 
Rail\va\ S\stem, Roads, Canaes, 
etc 

Puliars, a wild abonginal tribe in the 
Anamalai Hills, Madras, 55 
Pulses, Culti\ation of, 489 
Pufinas, The, their place in Indian 
literature, 216, 217 


R 

Race origin of caste modified by ‘ occu 
pation^ and ‘locality,’ 192, 193 

Raigarh, entlironement of Si'aji as an 
independent monarch at, in the Deccan 
(1674), 319 

Railway sj’stem of India, inaugurated 
by Lord Dalhousie, 545 , extended by 
Lord Mayo, 545, 546 , the eight 
guaranteed trunk lines, 546, 547 , State 
and ‘Assisted’ railways, 547, 548 > 
railways in Native States, 548, 549 > 
statistics of traffic and capital invested, 
549i 550 

Rainfall, HimAlayan, 7 , Western Ghils, 
38 , statistics of rainfdl for 435 Indian 
stations, 649, 650 

Rajputina literature and sacred poetry, 
344- 

Rajputs, their reputed Scythian origin, 
1 , number of Rajput castes m modern 
India, 194 , distribution of Rdjputs in 
the I2lh century A d , 276, 277 , 
Rdjput reiolts against the Slave kings, 
■280 , against the Khilji dynasty, 282 , 
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ngninst the Tuc;hhk d)msty, 2S4 , 
conciliation of Rajputs by Akbar, 293 , 
revolt against Jahangir, 301 , against 
Aurangzeb, 309, 310 
Rdina, the hero of the Sansknt epic 
Ramajana, 123, 124. 

Ranidnand, Vishnuite religious reformer 
(1300 1400 ad), bis low caste dis 
ciples, 218 

Rdmdnuja, Vishnuite rebgious reformer 
(1150 ad), 217 

Rdmayana, the Sansknt epic relating to 
the Arj’an advance into Southern India, 
121, 122 , the story of Ramd, his exile 
together \nth his v ife Sita , the m ar 
M ith the abonginal king of Cej Ion, and 
tnumphant return, 123, 124 
Ram hlohan Rdi, theistic religious re 
former and prose religious waater, 353 
Ram Prasdd Sen, court poet of Nadija 
in the iSth century, 352 
Ranjft Singh, the founder of the Sikh 
kingdom, 410, 41 1 

RiyatwArl settlement of the land in 
5 ladras, 445, 446 , growth of the 
Madras cultnator into a propnetor, 
447 , extension of tillage, 447 , reduc 
tion of average land tax, 44S 
Raynal, Abbd, History of the Settlements 
and Trade of the Europeans in the East 
and H'^est Indies, quoted, 374 (footnote) 
Raziyd, Empress of Delhi (1236 39), the 
only lady who ever occupied that 
throne, 279 

Reconquest of India from the Muham 
madans by the Hindus (1707 61 A.D ), 
270 

Reform of Hindu customs by Akbar, 293 
‘ Regulation ’ and ‘ Non Regulation ’ 
Provinces, 435, 

Religion of the Hindus, by Dr H H 
Wilson, quoted, 201 (footnote 2 ) , 205 
(footnote i), 206 (footnote 2), 208 
(footnote 2) , 210 (footnote 2) , 213 
(footnote i) , 221 (footnote 2) , 223 
(footnotes 3 and 4) , 225 (footnote 5) 
Relipons of India, by Dr Barth, quoted, 
loi (footnote 2) 

Religious classification of the population 
of British India, Appendix V , 693 
Rennel, Major, map of Bengal in 1765, 15 
Rent Commission of Bengal (1879), and 
its reforms in the extension of tenant 
nght and compensation for disturbance, 
444, 445 

Report on tlu Mucellaneotts Old Records 
in the India Office, by Sir George Bird 
wood, 358 (footnote 2) , 360 (footnote 
i)j 364 (footnotes i and 2), 368 
(footnote), 370 (footnote) 

Reptiles, fiiSo , poisonous serpents, and 
deaths from snake bite, 660 
Rr„enue Resources of the Mughal Empire, 


\ by Mr E Thomas, quoted, 271 (foot 
note) , 297 (footnote 2) , 299 , 301 
(footnote i), 304, 305 (footnote), 311 
(footnotes) 

Revenue system of British India, the, 
land tax, 438 441, 452 , salt duty, 453, 
454, exase and opium, 453 455 , muni 
cipal revenues, 455 457 , revenue and 
expenditure of British India, 455-470 
Revenue of the Mughal Empire under 
Akbar, 297 , grow th of the Mughal 
revenues (1593 1761 ad), 269 
Revue de I Histone des Religions, by Dr 
Barth, quoted, 161 (footnote 2) 
Rhinoceros, The Indian, 656 
Rice cultivation in Bengal, 32, 33 , m 
other Provinces of India, its numerous 
varieties, 485 , out turn, 485, 486 , 
export of, 572 , export duty on, 573 
‘Right hand’ and ‘left hand’ castes of 
Aladras, 196, 197 

Rig Veda, the earliest Sanskrit hymnal, 
77, 88 , Its antiquity, 77, 78 , caste and 
widow burning unknown, 78, the story 
of the Aryan advance into India, 79 , 
Aryan civilisation in the Veda, 79 , the 
gods of the Veda, 79 81 , Vedic con- 
ceptions of the Deity, the modem blood- 
loving gods unknown, 82 , Vedic 
hjmns and prayers, 84-86, primitive 
Aryan form of bunal, 84 , cremation 
substituted for bunal, 84, 85 , Vedic 
legend of Yama, the kirig of death, 
85 , the Vedic farewell to the dead, 

85, 86 

Ripon, Marquis of (Viceroy of India, 
1880 84) , conclusion of the Afghan 
war, amendment of cnminal procedure, 
revenue reforms, Education Commis- 
sion, abolition of customs duties, Ben 
gal Tenancy Bill, 427 429 
Rise of the Mardtha power, 307, 308 
— See also chap xii , ‘ The hlaratha 
Power, 317 324 

River communications, 15, 16 , 19, 20 , 
551 553 


River plains of India, 10 34 , the great 
nvers, Ganges, Jumna, Indus (wnh 
Sutlej), and Brahmaputra, ii 20, the 
different stages in the life of an Indian 
nver, 21 23 , the Bengal delta and 
process of land making, 23-28 , nvers 
as irrigators and highways, 28, 29, 
destructive floods, 29 32 , poetry of 
Indian nver names, 32 , crops and 
scenery of the nver plains and the 
Bengal delta, 32 34. 

River sj-stems of Northern India, 10, 1 1 , 
of Southern India, 37, 38 

River traffic on the Ganges and Gangetic 
channels, and of the port of Calcutta, 
20 

Roads, old military routes^the ‘ Grand 
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Tnink Roid,’ inhncl route from Bom 
baj, extension of minor roads, 550, 551 
Roberts, Sir Fredcnck, his march from 
K-ibul to Kondnhdr and defeat of 
Ayub Khdn, 427 

Rock Edicts of Asoka, 144, 145 (fool 
note) , 146 and footnote 
Rockhill, Mr W Woodvillc, Zi/c ^///^ 
Buddha, and the caily History of his 
Older, domed from Tibetan works, 
nnd translated bj, quoted, 137 (fool 
note 2), 13S (footnote 2), 154 (fool 
note 2) , 160 (footnote 2) , 176 (foot- 
note i) , 177 (footnotes) 

Roe, Sir Thomas, first British Ambassador 
to India, in the reign of Jahdngir 
(1615 A D), 301 , 367 
Rohilkhand and Bijnaur canal, 533 
Rohilla war, 390 

Roman Catholics, Distribution of, in 
India, 257 , the Verapoli a icanatc, 257 , 
Roman and Sjrian Catholic population 
of India, 257 259 , Catholic progress, 
colleges and schools, 257 259 — Sei 
also Catholic Missions 
Roman trade with India (190 a d ), 234. 
Rose, Sir Hugh (Lord Slrathnaim), 
campaign in Central India, 421, 422 
Rotation of crops, 483 
Roth, Professor, ‘ Indischc Median, 
Karaka,’ published in the Zatsehnft 
der Deutschen MorgoiUiudisehen 
GeseUsehaft Jor 1S72, quoted, lio 
(footnote) 

Rural population, 46, proportion of town 
to rural population, 40, number and 
population of aallages and towns. 
Appendix II , 6go 


s 

Sacred Boohs of the East, by Professor 
Max Muller, quoted, 161 (footnotes 4, 
5, 6, 7, and 8) 

Safed Koh, mountain range forming a 
portion of the western boundar)’ be 
tween British India and AfghamstAn, 
3 > 6 

Safflower, Export of, 574 
Sagar Island at the mouth of the Ganges, 
a celebrated place of pilgnmage, 1 7, 18 
Sahu, son and nominal successor of Sam 
bhajl, 319, 320 

Saidapet, Government model farm at, in 
Madras, recently closed, 516 , agri- 
cultural school at, 516 
Saka or Scythian era (78 AD), 181 
Sakhi Sarw ar, place of pilgnmage in the 
Punjab, sacred both to Hmdus and 
Muhammadans, 203, 204 
Sakta or Tantnk sect of Sua worshippers, 
214 


Sakunlala, famous Sansknt drama, 12G 
Sakja race customs, 178 
Salbai, Treaty of. 323 , 392 
Salim, Prince, Alcbar’s fasounlc son and 
successor as the Emperor Jahangir, 
300 302 

Saline deposits from canal irrigation, 29 
Salisahana, King of Southern India, his 
wars with the Scythians, 181 
Salt administration, 452 , sources of 
supply and systems of manufacture, 
4S3i 454 > d’c Madras monopoly, 453 , 
equalization of duty, 453 454, yacid 
of salt duty, 46S , the Kajputana valt 
lakes, and Punjab salt mines, G22, 623 
Saltpetre, Manufacture of, 623, 624 
Salt range, Geology of, 633 
Sama Vctla, The, 88 
Sambalpur, Diamonds of, 628 
Sambhaji, son nnd successor of Snaji, 
pul to death by Vurangzeb, 319 
Samsnt and bakacras(57and7SA D ),iSi 
Sanctity of the Ganges, 17, iS 
‘-andwip island, Slasery in, 49 
Sankara Acharya, aSisaite religious re 
former (9th century ad), 209, 210 
SAnkhya, one of the six darsanas or 
Brahmanical schools of philosophy, 99 
Sanskrit Grammar, Professor Wiiiney, 
334 (footnote i) 

Sanskrit grammar and literature, 100-104, 
334 336 > Panini’s grammar, 100, loi , 
Sansknt and Prdknt sjiecch, loi , 
Sanskrit manusenp's, loi, 102 , the 
Indian Alphabet, 102, 103 , Sansknt 
wntings almo't entirely terse, 103, 
pi;osc a forgotten art, 103, 104 , Sans 
krit dictionanes, 104, ctidcnce as to 
whether Sansknt was ever a spoken 
temacular, 334 336 

Sanskrit Texts, by Dr John Muir, quoted, 
81 (footnote 2) , 84 (footnote 3) , 94 
(footnote), 212 (footnote 4), 334 
(footnotes 2 and 3) 

Snntals, an abonginal tnbe of Bengal, 
57, their tillage gotemment, 57 » 
social ceremonies, 58 , religion, 5S, 5*^ > 
the SantAls under BnDsh rule, 59 » 
Santdl nsmg (1855), 59, 60 „ , 

Satira, Natite State, lapsed to the Bntisti 
for want of heirs (1849), 415 
Sat{, or w idow burning, unknown in the 
Rig Veda, 78 , abolition of the nte by 
lADrd W Bentinck, 405 
Satndmis, a reformed Vishnuite sect in 
the Central Protances, 223 
SAtpura, range of mountains in Bombay 
and Central India, 35 
Sayyid dynasty, The (1414 50 A D ), 2S6 
Scarcities — See Famines 
Schools — See Education 
Schwartz, Protestant missionary in Tan 
jore, 260 
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Scott Wnnnp, Afr Edwird, History of 
the Mardthds, quoted, 317 (footnote 1) 
Sculpture, Greek and Indian t)pes of, 
171 , 608, 609 

Scjthic in\Tisions and inroads (126 
n C to 544 ad), chap vii pp 
174 rgo Arjan and Turanian in\a 
sions from Central Asia, 174, Scjthic 
moaements toarards India, 174, 175 , 
Kanishka’s fourth Buddhist Council 
(40 A D ), 175 , pre Buddhistic Sc}thic 
influences, 175 , Buddha a Sakja 
(? Scjthian), 176, 177, earlj Tibetan 
traditions, 177, 17S, Sakja race 

customs, 178, Scjthic Buddhism in 
India, 1 78, 179, Scjthic elements m 
the Indian population — the Jats and 
Kajputs, 179, iSo , Indian struggle 
against the Scjthians, iSo 1S2 , Vik 
ramdditja's achievements, 181 , Sen, 
Gupta, and Vallabhl da nasties, 182, 
183 , the pre-Arjan element in anaent 
India, 183 , ancient pre Arj an king 
doms, 184 189, theTakshaks of Raaaal 
Pindi, 184, 185 , the NagAs, 185, 186 , 
the Ghakkars of RAaaal Pindi, 186, 
the Bhars of Oudh and the North 
AVestem Provinces, 187 , Koch king 
dom of Northern Bengal, 187, i8b , 
the Ahams of Assam, 18S , Bundelas, 
iSS , Gonds, Ahirs, and Bhils of 
Central India, 189, pre Arjan ab 
original tribes of Lower Bengal and 
Southern India, 189 , Scjthic and 
Naga influences on Hinduism, and on 
the religion and domestic life of modern 
India, 1S9, 190 

Sea-borne trade of BnUsh India, 559 
581 , the great seaports, 559, 560 , 
early European, Portuguese, Dutch, 
and English traders, 560, 561 , advance 
ment of English trade, 561, 562 , 
Indian trade (1878-85), 563, 564, 
staples of foreign sea-liome import 
and export trade, 561-581 — See also 
Commerce aed Trade 
Secret orgies in Siva worship, 215 
Secretanats of the Government of India, 
and of the minor governments, 437, 438 
Secretary of State’s India Council in 
London, 431 

Sect and national classification of the 
population, Appendix X., 703 
Secular literature of the Hindus, iiS 12S 
— See also chap xiii , ‘ The Indian 
Vernaculars and their Literature,’ 325- 
355 

Segauh, Treaty of, at the termination of 
the Gurkha war (1814 15), 400 
Selections from the Despatches of the 
Marquis of Wellesley, by Sidney J 
Owen, quoted, 317 (footnote i) , Selcc 
tions fi om the Dtspaiches of flu Duke of 


IFelhiigton, by Sidney J On en, quoted, 
317 (footnote i) 

Seleukos, Alexander’s successor to his 
conquests in Bactna and the Punjab 
(312 306 B C ), 166 167 , cession of the 
Punjab to Chandra Gupta, 167, Megas 
thenes’ embassy to Chandra Gupta s 
court at Pataliputra (the modem 
Patna), 167, 168 

Sena djaiastj of SurAshtra (70 B c 235 
ad), 182 

Serampur or Frednksnagar settlement 
of the Danish East India Companj 
(1616), acquired by the English by 
purchase (1845), 372 , Baptist Mission 
at, founded by Carey, Marshman, and 
AVard, 260 
Serfdom in India, 49 
Senngapatam, Capture of, and death of 
Tipu Sultan, 396, 397 
Serpent worship, its influences on Hindu 
ism, 185, 1S6 , serpent ornamentation 
in Hinduism, Buddhism, and Christi- 
anitj, 202, 203 

Shah Jahan, fifth Mughal Emperor of 
India (1628 58 AD ), 302-305 , chief 
events of his reign, 302 (footnote) , 
loss of Kandahar (1653), 303 , Deccan 
conquests, 303, 304 , TAj MahAl and 
other architectural works, 304 , 
revenues, 304 (footnote 3) , deposed 
by his rebellious son, Pnnce Aurang- 
zeb, 305 , magnificence of his court, 

305 

Shahjf BhonslA, founder of the MarAtha 
power (1634), 317 

Shah ShujA installed by the Bntish as 
Amir of Kabul (1839), 407 
Shawls, 1 12, 603, an Indian jewelled 
shawl, 604 

Sheep as beasts of burden in the Hima 
lajas, 10 

Sheep and goats, 521 , 657 
Shemng, Rev M A , Hindu Tribes and 
Castes, 193 (footnote 1), 194 (footnotes 
2, 3, and 4) , 195 (footnote 2) , 221 
(footnote 4) 

Sher Shah, AfghAn Emperor of Delhi 
(1540 45), killed while storming the 
fortress of KAlinjar, 291 
Shore, Sir John, Governor- General of 
India (1793 9S), 394- 
Shnnes common to different faiths, 203 
Siam, trans frontier trade with, 5S9, 590 
Sikandra, Tomb of Akbar at, 295 
Sikhs, history of the. NAnak, the 
founder of the religious sect, 223 , 
410 , Ranjft Singh, the founder of the 
kingdom, 410, 41 1 , first Sikh war 
(1845) , battles of Mudkf, Firozshahr, 
AHw-al, and Sobraon, 41 1 , second 
Sikh war (1S48 49) , battles of 
Chilianvvala and GujrAt, 412, 413 , 
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annexation of the Punjab and its 
pacification, 413 , loyalty of the Sikhs 
during the hlutiny of 1857, 419, 420 
SiMditya, Buddhist King of Northern 
India (634 ad), 156 
Silk and senculture, 51 1 515 , the Com 
pany’s factories, 511 512 , area and 
out turn, 512, 513 , silk weaving in 
Bengal, Burma, and Assam, 602, 603 , 
jungle silks {iasar), 513, 514, steam 
silk factories, 603 

Silt islands in the Brahmaputra, 14, 15 , 
in the estuanes and along the sea face 
of Bengal, 24, 25 
Sliver — See Precious Metals 
bindhia, the family name of the ruler 
of the Mardtha State of Gwalior in 
Central India , rise of the family to 
power, 322 , wars with the English, 323 
Smgha and Sena dynasties of Surashtra 
(70 B a 23^ A D ), 182 
Siraj ud daula, Naw-ab of Bengal (1756 
57)1 380 382 , capture of Calcutta by, 
the Black Hole, 380, 381 , recapture 
of Calcutta and the battle of Plassey, 

381, 382 

Sirhind canal, 532 

Sittar, a theistic school of Tamd hym 
nologists, 332, 333 

Siva, the Destroyer and Reproducer, the 
third person in the Hindu tnad, 98 , 
his twofold aspects, 21 1, 212, 

Sivaji the Great, the consolidator of the 
Mardthi power (1627 80), 317 319, 
his hill forts and guerilla warfare, 
318, 319, coins money and enthrones 
himself, 319 

Siva worship, 210 215 , twofold aspects 
of Siva and his wafe — their philo 
sophical and their temble iorms, 
211, 212, human sacrifice, 212, 213, 
the Charak pujd or swinging festival, 

213 , the thirteen Sivaite sects, 213, 

214 , gradations of Siva worship, 214 , 
secret orgies in Siva worship, 215 , 
Siva and Vishnu compared, 215 

Siwalik hills, an offshoot of the Himd 
layas, geology of, 632, 633 
Slate, 628 

Slave kings. The (1206 90 ad), 278 
2S0 , Kutab ud din, 278 , Altamsh, the 
greatest of the Slave kings, 279 , 
the Empress Raziya, 279 , Mughal 
inroads and Rajput revolts, 279, 
2S0 , Balban, his cruelties and royal 
pensioners, 280 
Slavery and serfdom, 49 
Slow progress of Muhammadans in India, 
Hindu resistance and internal revolts , 
reconquest of India from the Musal 
mans, 269, 270 

Smarta Brdhmans of Southern India, 209, 
210 


Smith, Colonel Baird, Calcutta Journal 
of Natural H^toty, quoted, 27 
Sobrdon, Battle of, 41 1 
Somnath. Sack of, by Mahmiid of 
Ghazni (1024 AD), 293, 274. 1 he 
Somndth proclamation and procession 
of the so called gates by Lord Ellen 
borough, 409 

Son canal and irngation works, 534, 535 
Spices, Cultivation of, 490, 491 
Sndhar, Marathi poet of the i6th 
century, and compiler of the Marathi 
pamphrase of the Sanskrit Puranas, 
346 

Sriinanta Saddgar, famous Bengali poem 
of the 1 6th century by Makunda Ram, 

3SI 

Stamp revenue, 467 
State railway system, 547, S48 
Statistical Survey of Bengal, completion 
of, 443 

St Bartholomew the Apostle, his preach 
mgs and alleged conversion of India 
testified to by Pantsenus (190 A D ) 

' and Hippolytus (220 AD), 235 
St Thomas the Apostle, the traditionary 
founder of Christianity in India, 229, 
230 , the three St Thomas of India, 
and the legends connected with each, 
230 232 , tradition of the Indian King 
Gondaphorus and St Thomas, 232, 
233, Gondaphorus an Indo-Scythic 
Punjab monarch, 233 , wide meaning 
of India in the writings of the Fathers, 
233, 234 , St Thomas’ work m Persia 
and Central Asm instead of in India 
proper, 235 , localization of the legend 
of St Thomas m North India or 
Persia, 237 , shnne of St Thomas at 
Madras, 237 , mixed worship at St 
Thomas’ Mount, Madras , 238 , St 
Thomas’ relics at Goa, 238 , thfe St 
Thomas’ Nestonan Christians, a power 
ful and respected military caste in 
Southern India, 241 , downfall of 
Nestorianism, 241 243 
St Thomas the Apostk of India, by the 
Rev Dr Kennet, quoted, 233 (footnote 
3) > 235 (footnote) , 237 (footnote 4) , 
239 (footnote i) 

St Xavier, his labours in India, 244, 245 
Steel, Mr Arthur, Laau and Custom of 
Hindu Castes, quoted, 195 (footnote 2) 
Stephens, Thomas, the first authentic 
English traveller in India, and rector 
of the Jesmt College at Salsette (1579 
AD), 363, 364. ^ ^ 

Stevenson, David, Canal and Ktver 
Engineering, quoted, 23 
Strachey, General Sir R , calculations 
on the age of the Bengal delta, 28 
Straits Settlements, India’s trade with, 
577 . 579, 580 
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‘Strikes’ imong Indian castes, 19S 
Su, a Tartar tribe, Uieir overthrow of 
the Greek settlements in Bactria, 175 
Subiiktigfn, first 1 urki invader of India 
(977 A n ), 272 

Sudhanwan’s allcgetl persecution of the 
Buddhists, 191 and footnotes 
Sudras, the senile caste of ancient India, 
90, 91 

Suez Canal, Trade with India vid, 564, 
565 , 5S1 

Sufed Koh, range in Afghanistan, an 
offshoot of the Himalavas, 3 
Sugar cane, Cultivation of, 491 
Sugar duties. Abolition of Inland (1836), 
562 

Sulainian range of hills, marking a 
portion of the western boundary 
between British territory and Afghanis 
tan, 3 , 6 

Sun spot cvcles, 650, 651 
Sun-vv orship, 1 races of, among the San 
tils, 5$ 

Surat, l-nglish obtain leave to trade at 
(1612 A.D ), 366 , defeat of the Portu 
guese fleet at Swall), the port of Surat, 
bj Captain Best (1615 ad), 366 , 
Surat, the cliief seat of the Company’s 
government in Western India till 
16S4 87, when It was transferred to 
Bomba), 370 , Surat pillaged bySivajf 
(1664), ^70, treaty of Surat between 
Raghunatli Rdo and the British, 391 
Sur Uds, poet of Mathura in the i6th 
centur)', and author of the Sursagar, 
345 

‘ Surv e) ’ land tenure in Bombay, its 
simpliaty, advantages, and disadvan- 
tages, 448, 449 

Sutlej, great nver of the Punjab and 
chief tributary of the Indus, 1 1 
Sutras or sacred Sansknt traditions, 89 
Swally, Defeat of the Portuguese fleet at 
{1615), 366 

Swedish East India Company, 376 
Sjnod of Diamper {i599 ad), 241 
S)Tian Christians in India, their numbers 
and antiquity, 230, Synan Catholics 
in Malabar, 243, 244 , Syrian nte re 
formed, 245 , Synan and Roman 
Catholic Christians at the present day, 

257. 258 


T 

Taj Mahdl, The, r 12, 304 

Takht I Suldimdn, mountain in the Suldi 
mdn range, 6 

Takkas, a Turanian race, and the earliest 
inhabitants of Rdwal Pindi Distnct, 
164 (footnote 2), their present descend 
ants, 184 


Takshaks, an early Scjthian tnbe in the 
Punjab, 184, 185 

Tal, mountain pass over the Brahui hills 
from the Punjab into Baluchistdn, 6 
Talikot, Battle of, and overthrow of the 
Vijajanagar kingdom (1565 A.D ), 2SS 
TMtilddrs or great landlords of Oudh, 
45 C 452 

Tamil, the oldest and most influential 
of the vernacular liteiatures of Southern 
India, 330, first cultivation of Tamil 
by the sage Agastja, 330, 331, Jain 
cjcleof Tamil literature from the 9th 
to the 13th century, 331 , its great 
Panah poet and poetess (900 A D ?), 
331 , the Tamil Rdmayana, 331 , 
bivaite and Vishnuitc Tamil h)m- 
nologies, 332 , the Sittar or anti 
Brdhmanical Tamil poets of the 17th 
centur)', 332 , modern Tamil vv riters, 
333 , Beschi, the Jesuit priest, 333 , 
recent statistics of Tamil hterature, 333 
Tantrik sect of Siva worshippers, 214 
Tartar overthrow of Greek conquests in 
Bactna, 175 — Sec also ScYTHic lA 

t'ASIONS 

Tasar, or jungle silkworm, 34 , 513, 514 
Tossy, Garcin de, Htslente de la Lt/ldra 
litre Bt/tdmte el Hutdouslame, quoted, 
343 and footnote i 

Taxation of India under the Mughal 
Emperois(iS93 1761 A D ), 299 , ta^a 
tion under the Mughals and the British, 

463, 464 , taxation in Native States, 

464 , incidence of taxation in Bntish 
India, 464, 465 — See also Finances 
and Revenue System 

Taxila, ancient town m Ravval Pindi 
District, Punjab, the home of the 
Takkas, identified with the ruins of 
Den Shihan, 164 (footnote 2) , 1S4 
Tea cultivation and manufacture, 504- 
509 , indigenous to Assam, 504 , early 
expenments and failures, 504, 505 , 
rapid progress of the industry, 505 , 
statishcs of out - turn, 505 - 507 
vaneties of the plant, 508, the work 
of a tea garden, 508, 509 , export of 
tea, 575 

Teak forests, 39 , 42 
TeOTapatam (Fort St. David), East 
India Company’s factory established at 
(1686 92), 371 

Temperature of various meteorological 
stations in India, 647 649 — See also 
Meteorology or India. 

Temple’s, Sir R , Minute on the balance 
of Indian trade, 581 583 
Tenancy (Bengal) Bill, 429 
Tenant right in Bengal, compensation for 
disturbance, 444 445 
Thagi or professional strangling, Sup 
pression of, by Lord Bentmck, 405 
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Thill Ghdt, mountain piss in the 
^Vestc^n Ghits, 37 

Thini, a Jesuit station (1550 ad), its 
colony of Christian enftsmen and 
cultmtors, 247, 248 

Thanl rayats, or stationary husbandmen, 
48 

Theistic movements in Vishnuite reh 
gious reforms, 223 , thcistic hymns, 
332. 333 

Thomas the Apostle, Thomas the 
Manichxan, and Thomas the Armenian 
merchant, conversion of India \ anouslj 
ascribed to — Su chap ix , ‘ Chnsti 
anity in India,’ 229 238 
Thomas, Mr E , Paper on the Sah and 
Gupta coins, 111 the Rtf^ori of the 
A rchceolo^cal Survey of IVesteni India 
for 1874 75, quoted, 147 (footnote) , 
172 (footnotes i and 2), 175 (foot 
note 3) , 183 (footnotes I and 4) , 
Jrttmsni, or the Early Fatih of Asola, 

1 60 (footnote) , Revenue Resources 
of the Mughal Empire, 271 (footnote) , 
297 (footnote 2) , 299, 301 (foot 
note i), 304, 305 (footnote), 31 1 
(footnote) , Chronicle of the Pathdn 
Rings of Delhi, 271 (footnote), 280, 
281 (footnotes), 283 (footnotes i and 2), 
284 (footnote) , 285 (footnote 3) , 287 
(footnote 2), 291 (footnote), 29S (foot- 
note 2) 

Thome’s, Major William, Memoir of 
the War in India conducted by General 
Lord Lake, 317 (footnote l) 

Tibetan ideas and early traditions of 
Buddhism, 176 178 

Tibeto Burmans, non Arjan tribes of 
the lower Himalayas, their languages, 
63, 68 

Tiger, The Indian, 652, 653 , man eating 
tigers, 653 

Tile pottery of the Punjab and Sind, 608 
Timber trees, 34 , 39 , 41 — See also 
Forest Department 
Timur (Tamerlane), Invasion of India 
by (1398 A.D ), 285 
Tin in Bnbsh Burma, 42 , 626 
Tipii Sultdn, son of Haidar AU , second 
Mysore war (179094), 394, third 
Mysore war ^1799) , fall of Sennga 
patam and death of Tipu, 396, 397 
Tlsta, nver of Bengal, its changes of 
course, 30 

Titles of Siva and his wife in their 
different Aryan and non Aryan forms, 
211, 212 

Tobacco cultivabon and manufacture, 
growth of the trade, 42 , 499, 500 
Tod, Colonel, Annals aiid AiUiguiiies of 
Rajaslhdii, quoted, 180 (footnotes I 
and 3) , 184 (footnote 2) , 185 (foot 
notes 1 and 3) 


Todar Mall, Akbar’s Hindu general and 
finance minister, his revenue settle 
ment, 293, 300 

Tolerant spint of Hinduism, 226, 227 
lopographia Christiana (Pans, 1707), 
quoted, 183 

Towns and villages of Bntish India classi 
fied according to population. Appendix 
II , 690 

Towns of Bntish India with a popula 
tion exceeding 20,000, Appendix VIII , 
696, 697 

Towns, Absence of large, in India, 46 
Trade and commerce — See Commerce 
AND Trade 

Trade, Tabular statement of, with foreign 
countnes, 579 

Trade guilds, 197, 19S, guild funds and 
chanties, trade versus caste interests, 
19S, 199, caste a ‘mutual insurance,’ 
and substitute for a poor law, 199 
Trade unions — See Trade Guilds 
Trading castes in Northern and Southern 
India, 591, 592 

Tranquebar, settlement of the Danish 
Last India Company (1616), acquired 
by the English bj purchase (1845), 372 
Trans Himalayan trade, $86 ^90 
Treasure, Import of, proportion of gold 
to silver, gold and silver currency, 56S, 

569 

Treaties, Early Indo Greek (306 and 256 
B c ), 166 170 

Iree and Serpuit Worship, by Dr J 
Fergusson, quoted, 204 (footnote I) 
Tribes of the North Western ProvinciJ, 
by Sir Henry Elliot, 195 (footnote 2) 
Troubles of the early Indian Church, 
240 

Trumpp, Dr E , Grammar of the Sindki 
Language, quoted, 335 
Tsan pu, the Tibetan name for the upper 
waters of the Brahmaputra before it 
forces its way through the Himdlayas, 

13 

Tue chi overthrow of the Graco Bactnan 
settlement m the Punjab, 175 
Tughlak dynasty. The (1320-1414 AD), 
283 286 , Ghiyas ud - din 1 ughlak 
(1320 24), 283 , Muhammad Tugh 
lak (1324-51), 2S3 , his cruelties, 
forced currency, etc., 283, 284, revolt 
of the Provinces, 284 , revenue exac 
tions, 284, ‘manhunts,’ 284, 285, 
Firuz Shah Tughlak (1357 88), 285 , 
Mahmud Tughlak, 285 , Timur’s inva 
sion (1398), 285 , rum of the Tughlak 
dynasty (1399 1414), 285, 286 
Tukarim, Martha Vishnuite rehgious 
poet of the 17th century, 346 
Tungabhadra imgaaon works, 536 
Turaman and Aryan migrations into India 
from Central Asia, 174, 175 
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Turkl in\n=;ion'; of Intln, 272 
'lurmcnc, Exjioil of, 575 


u 

Ldh^n•^h, Ihdic of, nnJ dcfcil of Mir 
knsim, 3S6 

Umi, the Ar)"\n form of the wife of Si\n, 
211, 212 

Vh!>t.alat 7 racl.s in Japan, hj Mi<a Bird, 
quoted, 152 (footnote 3) , 202 (foot 
note i) , 224 (footnote 3) 

■Under peopled Distnets and ProMnccs, 
47 

Unequal pressure of population on the 
hnd, 49 

United htatc':, India’s trade with, 57S, 
579 

Unucrsilies, Indian, 475, 476 

Upendra Bhanj, Rdj-i of Gumsar, a 
famous Unja poet, 344 

Unions, an ahonginal tnlic of Kols in 
Western Bengal and Chutia Nagpur, 
71 (footnote) 

U nj a % emacular writers and poets, 343, 

344 

Usman’s Arab e\pe<liiion to Thina and 
Broach (647 ad), 26S 

Usurpation of Aurangreb, and murder of 
his brothers, 306, 307 


V 

Vaiscshikha, one of the six darsanas 
or Brahmanical sj stems of philosoph}, 

^ 99 

Vais)a or cultiaaiting caste of ancient 
India, 90, 196 

Valabhl, ancient Indian djaiast) in 
Western India and Sind (480 722 
AD), their oaerthrow by Arab 
iniaders ofSmd, 182 

Vallabha sw dim, Vishnuite religious re- 
former (1520 A D ), Krishna worship, 
221, 222 

■Valmiki, the reputed composer of the 
Rdmdjana, 123 

Vararuchl, Prdknt grammanan of the 
1st century b c., 336, 337 

Vasco da Gama — his three voyages to 
India, and death at Cochin, 356 358 

Vedanlas, two of the six darsanas, or 
Brdhmamcal systems of philosophy, 
99 

Vedas, the four Sansknt hymnals, 77- 
89 , their antiquity and inspired 
ongm, 78 , caste and widow burning 
unknown, 78 , Aryan avihsation in 
the Veda, 79 , the gods of the Veda, 
78-8 1 , a V^ic hymn, 82, 83 , Vedic 
prayers, 83, 84 , Vedic legend of Varna, 


the king of death, 85 , Vedic concep 
tions ot immortality, 86 , the Rig 
Veda composed dunng the march of 
the Anans tlirough Upper India, 86, 
87 , the Saraa Veda, Yajur Veda, and 
Athana Veda composed at a later 
dale than the Rig Veda, after the 
Brahmans had established their pnestly 
power, 88 , the Brahmans or inspired 
guide-, to the four Vedas, 88, 89 
Vegetables, Cultiiation of, 490 
Vellore, Mutina of (1806), 399 
Vehet work, 603 

Vcrapoli, Roman Catholic Vicanale, 257 
Vernacular journalism, 480, 4S1 
Vernaculars (Indian) and their Litera 
turc, chap xin pp 325 355 —See 
Indian Vernaculars and their 
Literature 

Vicerojs and Governors General of 
India, 384 

Victona Gitika, a Sanskrit ode, in cele- 
bration of the sovereigns of Eng 
land, HI 

Victona Point, marking the extreme 
eastern and southern limits of British 
India, at the mouth of the Kra nver, 
the boundary between Tenassenm and 
Siam, 4 

Vtnu of Hindu Law, by Mr Nelson, 
C S , 195 (footnote 2) 

Vijajanagar, Hindu kingdom of 
Southern India (1185-1565 ad), 
subjugation bj the Muhammadans at 
the battle of Talikot, 2S6 , 2S8 
VikramAditja, King of Ujjain (57 
B C ) , his w ar with the Sej tliian 
iniaders, 181 

Vincent’s, Dean, Commerce and N’cnn 
gallon of the Ancients in the Indian 
Ocean, quoted, I64 (footnote i) , 
356 (footnote) 

Vindhjas, range of mountains, 35, 36, 
geology of, 635 

Vishnu, the Preserver, the second person 
of the Hindu trmity, 98 — See also 
Hinduism 

Vishnuite symbols in Hinduism, 206 
Vishnu Pttrdna, The, by Dr 11 H 
Wilson, quoted, 216, 217, and foot- 
notes 

Vishnu worship, 215 226 , Vishnu and 
Siaa compared, 215 , incarnations of 
Vishnu, 215, 216 , the Vishnu Purana, 
the eighteen Puranas, 216, 217 , Brah 
inamcal and popular Vishnuism, 217 , 
Vishnuite religious reformers (1150, 
1520 ad), 217 222 , Vishnuite sects 
223 , theistic movements m Vishnuism, 
223 , Jagannatfa, 223 225 , the truth 
about the Car Festiial, 224, 225, 
bloodless worship of Jagannath, 225, 
226 
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Vital statistics of India, chap 

pp 665 6S6 Ihe pnnapal sources 
of health returns, 665, untrustworthy 
registration statistics, 666, 667 , death 
rate and a\erage duration of life 
in India, 666, 667 , birth and death 
rates for different Pro\ances, 667 679 , 
health and mortality in the European 
arm), 675, 680682, in the nati\e 
army, 682 684 , jail -vital statistics, 
684 686 

Von Bohlen, Das Altc Jndteit, quoted, 
1 10 (footnote 2) 

Vjasa, Brihman sage, the legendary 
compiler of the four Vedas (3101 B C ), 
and of the epic of the Mahabhdrata, 
118 


w 

Vandewash, Battle of, and defeat of the 
French under Lally (1761), 379, 380 
War, Art of, in Vedic and Sansknt 
times, no 

W^argaum, Con%ention of (i 779 )) 39 1 
W'arora coal-field in the Central Pro 
■vnnees, 620 

\Varren Hastings — Ste Hastings, 
Warren 

Water mills in the Himalayas, 9 
AVatson, Admiral, bombardment and 
capture of Chandarnagar, 3S2 
W'eber, Professor, History of Itidtan 
Literature, quoted, 94 (footnote) , 102 
(footnote i), 105 (footnote), no 

(footnote i) , 127 (footnote 3), 154 
(footnote), 16S (footnote 2) , 172 (foot- 
notes 2 and 3) , 175 (footnote i) , 176 
(footnote 3) , ludische Studicn, quoteil, 
161 (footnote i) 

W ellesley. General (aftersvards Duke of 
Wellington) — the victones of Assajc 
and Argaum, 323 , 398 
W'elleslej, Marquis of. Governor General 
of India (1798 1S03), 394 397, French 
influence in India, 394, 395 , Lord 
W'ellcslej’s scheme, 395, 396, treaty 
with the Nizam, 396, third Mysore 
vnr and storming of Senngapatam, 
396, 397 , second Maratha\var(i^2 04) 
and annexations to British temtor), 
398 , Bnt sh successes and disasters, 

39S 

W estem Ghats mountain range along the 
wcbtem coast of India, 36, 39, its 
passes, 36, 37, rvers, 37, rainfall, 
38 , forests, 39 

W estem Jumna Canal, 29 , 532 
Wheat, Statistics of culm a'lon and out 
turn of, 4S6 4SS , export of, 573 
Whitnc), Professor, Sausf-rit Giammar, 
quoted, 334 (footnote l) 


Widows, Position of, in ancient India, 78 
Williams, Professor Monier, 114, 129 
(footnote i) 

Willoughby, Sir John’s attempt to force 
an eastern passage along the north 
of Europe and Asia, 363 
Whlson, Dr H H , Works of, quoted, 
no (footnote i) , 127 (footnote 2), 
154 (footnote i), Ariana Antiqua, 
175 (footnote i) , Vishnu Furdna, 
180 (footnote 4), 216,217 (footnotes). 
Essays, 191 (footnote 2) , Reh^n of 
the Hindus, 201 (footnote 2) , 205 
(footnote i) , 206 (footnote 2) , 210 
(footnote 2) , 221 (footnote 2) , 223 
(footnotes 3 and 4) 

Wilson, Dr J , Indian Caste, quoted, 
194 (footnote i), 19s (footnote 2), 
no (footnote i) 

Wilson, Mr James, his financial reforms 
after the Mutiny, 424. 

Wise, Dr T A , Revieiu of the History 
of Medicine among the Asiatics, 
quoted, no (footnote i) 

Wolf, The Indian, 654 
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JVOJ?A’S BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


A DICTIONARY OF THE NON-ARYAN LANGUAGES 
OF INDIA AND HIGH ASIA 

BEING A. GLOSSARY OF 139 LANGUAGKS, BASED UPON THE 
HODGSON PAPERS, OFFICIAL RECORDS, AND MSS 

WITH A POLITICAL DISSERTATION ON THE ABORIGINAL RACES 
Quarto, Two Guineas 

‘We trust that this book wll be the starting point in a new era for our Indian 
Empire, and that the course recommended in it will immediately engage the 
attention of our Indian statesmen ’ — Atheumtm 

‘ Mr Hunter has prefixed to the body of his uork a Dissertation which it ls 
w ithin our competence to appreciate, and which we unhesitatingly pronounce to 
contain one of the most important generalizations from a senes of apparently 
isolated facts ever contnbuted to Indian history It is between these [non- 

Aryan] masses and the Bnti-’h Government that Mr Hunter hopes by his book to 
establish a lasting link , and whatever the result of his linguistic labours, in this 
one labour of mercy he has, we believe, succeeded Non Aryans will not again 
be shot down on the faith of statements from Hindu settlers, who first seize 
Vbeir lands, and then bind them dowm, under the Indian law of debt, into a 
serfdom little removed from slavery ’ — S^ctator 

‘ The political value of Mr Hunter’s new book is this, that he has put before 
the public, official and non official, such a view of the character and capacities 
of the non Aryan tribes, and of our gross mismanagement of them in the past, 
that no one, whether the Government or the Christian Church, will dare to 
withhold from them the civilisation which will convert at least tw elve millions 
of frank, truthful, industnous races into the most loyal of our subjects ’ — Fnend 
of lit dm 

‘ The primitive non Aryan population of India has seldom been the subject 
of European research The ignorance of their habits and views ineiitably brings 
forth mistakes in dealing w'lth ihem, and the author traces their chronic hostility 
to the British power in a large measure to this source He discloses the means 
for putting an end to this unhappy state of things, and for utilizing the tribes as 
soldiers and reclaimers of the soil Besides this very practical aim, Mr 

Hunter’s Dictionary will bnng the important ethnological (questions which he 
has propounded in his Dissertation nearer to a definite solution ’ — Ltterartsches 
CiUlralblatt 

‘ It IS a singular good fortune for the aboriginal tubes of India to have drifted 
into the favour of so bnlliant a wnter and so accomplished a scholar Their 
connection wath Mr Hunter was one of those accidents in history which are the 
mother of great event' ’ — Hindu Patriot 


ESSAYS ON THE EXTERNAL POLICY OF INDIA 

BY THE LATE J W S WYLLIE, M A , C S I , 

0/ H cr Majesty s India Ctvtl Serptce, sometime Acting Foreign Secretary to iJie 
Government o/ India 

Edited, with a Life and Notes, by W W HUNTER, B.A, LL.D 
One Vol,, 14s 

‘ The editorship of hlr W W Hunter is a guarantee that the w ork is all 
that literary accomplishments can make it ’ — Saturday RevtrM 
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A ST\riSTIC\L ACCOUNT OF BENGAL 

1\ Fvmma \uiv,Hau Morocco, 5« n.ACii, w itii Maps , 

AMI 

A STATISTIC \L ACCOUNT OF ASSAM 

Tuo Xni*. , H\ii Mok<x:co, 7'= 6(1 FACir, with Maps 


' Ln c" rmMc dVfTnjr tli„iii- dune rnndi. ninon, ct comme ^llcunc autre 
n en A flit jiAi)U ici dc 'riiilihlik pour •-nn cinjurc loloiinl '—Rnu Cuttqtu 

‘The wlm d)i> . a>( we hue chine, into tliii deep epnne;, will be 

filUnl wi h A nt\> And nobkf pride for the 1 niiiirc which his nation has inAcic 
-nd miin'Aiiud their own in the 1 i^t Not warlike fimc, nor imposing 
nnjc^ti, wcihli, or the nition’'! jxiwcr which guArintccs the soiercignt) of 
Indn, in"’! c upon him il e sirongc't impression , it is much more the feeling 
cf ilic earnest ah 1 rcsjMn '■ihle elute which fate lias imposed upon his country 
to free IntliA fiuiii anarshe and inistule, — to make n the Lngland of Asia, and 
ihc Cttuic vif *\ icu ci\ for tint Conlincnt from wluch issuctl inc first 
s rc'in of tnli,^htenment to enrich the world ’ — Berlin Ma^azni fur dte Lt/eivitii 
I'c! h/nrr us 

•Me Inec lure for the fust time a tmstwortlu , intelligent, and interesting 
account of r'ch District of the principal I'toiincc of India a man el of industry 
"ml oigani ation of which "n) man might be proud —Calcutta Quartirty 

' A mine of varictl and \ ahnblc material is here offered to the student of human 
liistnn ’ — Aar h Jireruaii Re~ in 

* 1 wente eoliiines of material, collected under the most favourable auspices, are 
built up under Ins hands mlo a vast but accessible storcliousc of invaluable facts 
Invaluable to the statesman, the administrator, and the historian, thej are no less 
interesting to the general render ^lr Hunter undoubtedly lias the ° 

making the drv boiie-s of statistics live Hut the} also contain matter 
Ic regarded as the foiindalioii of the vet unwritten history of Bengal 
a guide for administrative action now fhc} also seem to be the point o a 

departure for the future ' — l\tiuUeiith Century 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER OF INDIA. 


OPIMONb or THE PRESS ON THE FIRST EDITION 

• The Impcnnl Gazetteer w ill be the fruit and condensation of a senes 
tical burve}s of each of the Administrative or Political , ’ f^.n the 

and minutclv compiled within moderate limits of ^ -.(in-/ 

Seeutao’ of State to the Go-’erumeut of India, dated 22ud 

‘A great work has Iiccn unostentatiously Mrried on for the results of 

India, the importance of which it is impossible to exagger , , 

'\hich 'ire now, m a carefully digested form, presented to ^ Empire 

nothing less than a complete bTatist.cal Survey of the STfonn Tan 

m Hindustan, which Dr Hunter has condensed into the Ik jY 

Imperial Gazetteer of India The article India. yT““etal of wh!T 

touchstone of the work, and proves clearly enough the ste 6 .gntain the 
n IS wrought It reprLcnts the essence of the lOO “t “ch of 

results of the Statistical Survey conducted by Dr Hun e .. A 
the 240 Districts of India. It is. moreover, the only attempt that has mm- teen 

made to show how the Indian people have been “P’ ^ ..pj the litrht 
the onginal matcnals has been for the first time sifted and 7 
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of the local researches in vhich the author was for so long engaged In 

treating of ancient India, the autlior has made no use of Mill’s work, but has 
written the history afresh from original translations of the Sanskrit literature of 
the penod The story of mediaeval India could scarcely be told avithout the 
aid of Elphinstone’s well known work, but Dr Hunter has gone back in esery 
case to the onginal sources, from Elphinstone to FerLshta, and from him to the 
Arab geographers and Persian historians contained in Sir Henry Elliot’s nine 
volumes on the same subject In the accounts both of ancient and medireval 
India, use has been made of the latest discoveries of the Archmolomcal Sunei, 
w hich is still being earned on The great feature of this remarkable article, 
and that in which its chief usefulness consists, is, perhaps, the constructne 
account of the Indian people, and the srathesis of Hinduism from the actually 
existing facts, as revealed by Dr Hunter s survey and by the first Indian census ’ 
— The Times (first notice. May 26, 1881) 

‘ The publication of the Imperial Gazetteer of India marks the completion of 
the largest national enterpnse in statistics which has ever been undertaken This 
gigantic work has been carried out under the uninterrupted direction of Dr 
Hunter, its original designer, from the initial stage of local inquiiy in each of the 
240 Districts of India to the final arrangement of the results m an alphabetical 
form The great value of this work is not onlj that it gi\es for the first time 

a complete account of India, and places in a clear light before our ejes the 
political, soaal, and physical condition of millions of our fellow subjects, ot 
whom before we had no accurate conception, but that it also breaks the long 
spell of disappointment and failure, which has hitherto hung o\er the efforts of 
the Indian Government towards an elucidation of the country it governs 
Hitherto no one has belies ed in Indian statistics Eaerj official statement made 
on any Indian subject has been contradicted point blank The \ olumes 

supply, for the first time, matenals by means of which British statesmen at home, 
and the Butish public at large, can criticise the actions of our Proconsuls 111 the 
East Both Englishmen and native Indians will be thankful for a w ork, the 
accuracy, fulness of detail, completeness of information, and masterly arrange 
ment of wdiich constitute it a real and invaluable help to all who do honest work 
in India, and to all who honestly judge of Indian work at home It is one 

of the grandest works of administratue statistics which have ever been issued bj 
any nation, and should earn for its author and designer the gratitude of ev erv 
one who has the welfare and good government of our Indian Empire at heart ’ 
— The Times (second notice) 

‘The Statistical Survey of India marks an epoch in the approximation of Indian 
rule to our English ideas of good government, and forms the necessary comple 
roent to the transfer of India from a Commercial Companj to the direct admini- 
stration of the Crown That transfer placed the authority over the Indian 
Government in the hands of the Imperial Parliament, but it supplied no data by 
which the people of England, through their constitutional representatives, could 
safely wield their newly acquired authority Of the obstructions and difficulties 
which such a work was sure to encounter. Dr Hunter sajs not a word 
This masterful silence as to difficulties thrust on one side, obstacles beaten down, 
unjust jealousies and just susceptibibties conciliated, and individual walls con 
trolled, IS the finest characteristic of the body of Englishmen who admmister 
India , and is a distinctive trait of our countrymen, wherever they are called upon 
to rule in the colonies and outlying dependencies which form the mighty 
uggregate of the wide scattered British Empire No nation has ever 

attempted so comprehensive, so detailed, and so stupendous a statistical enterpnse, 
and the whole has been planned and executed with a smoothness and a certainty 
which are truly marvellous ’ — The Aihenmim 

‘ England has brought India for the first time under one empire , and Mr 
Hunter, also for the first time, has exhibited before us on a paiioramic scale the 
V astness of our responsibility, and has afforded us the means of performing our 
trust under the guidance of full knowledge ’ — The Pall Mall Gazette 

‘ The Imperial Gazetteer is the crowning work which bnngs the results of the 
great Smtistical Survey within reach of the general public. It represents twelve 
y ears of incessant labour, demanding many high qualities for its efficient execu 
tion, and natural gifts such as are rarely combined m one man Leamimr, 
expenence, and scholarly research were no less essential than habits of accurate 
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thou£;ht, administrative talent, and orderly, methodical arrangement Alxivc nil 
imagination was needed— that quality without which work cannot he endued 
Mith life and movement, but remains dead, a mere receptacle of lifeless facts It 
IS to the rare combination of literary skill and the imaginative faculty, witli the 
qualifications of an able and energetic administrator, that we owe the completion 
of this great and difficult task It is no ordinary service that Dr Hunter Ins 
done to India and to England , and, for his hard and admirably performed 
achievement, he has earned the gratitude of his countrymen '—Clments R 
Markham in the ‘ Academy ’ 

‘ A model of combined lucidity, conciseness, and comprchcnsivencrs 
Emphatically a great work — great in its magnitude, and still greater in the 
beneficial results it is calculated to produce ’ — The Economist 

‘ The Impenal Gazetteer of India, which, without exaggeration, maybe called 
a magnificent work, alike in its conception and execution, v/ill go far to siijiply 
the present and future guardians of our great dependency with the accurafr -md 
s) stemaiized knowledge of the countnes and peoples under their rule, vjihout 
which the highest political abihty and the very best intentions arc condemned to 
work in the dark If Dr Hunter had no other claim — and he has many— to tb^ 
gratitude of all interested in the welfare of the inhabitants of India, and the 
efficiency of the machine of government on which much of their happwc'-t and 
prospenty depends, this ^lendid memonal of his ability, industra, ana pens < r- 
ance would have been sufficient to give him a place among those* ho ha c/orihil/ 
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PRICE THREE AND SIXPENCE. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE INDIAR' PEOPLE. 


Si \ I NTH Ldition 1 oi Sj ; fnth Thoi ‘ianh 

This Ethlion incoriiontcs llic suRtjcstions rtccised h} the nuthorfrom Ditcclot, 
of I’uhlic Instruction ^n(i other J ducatioml nuthoniits m India , itsstati ics arc 
htought down to tlie last Census , and its narrative, to tlit jear 1SS4 1 he worl 
has received the emphatic approval of the organ of the English School lloatds, 
and IS largclv enij)lo>ed for educational jiurjvoses in 1 urope and America 

‘ AVithin the compass of some 250 nages we I now of no hHlorj of the peoidc 
of India en concise, so interesting, and so useful for education il pur)K>ses as thi> ' 
— I he Schopl Jiotinf ChrouuU (I ondon) 

‘ “ A Hrief Ilistorj of tlie Indian Teoplc,’’ h^ \\ AS Hunter, pre.scnts a 'ort of 
bird s e)C view both of India and of us jieonle Irom the earliest tlawn of histoncal 
re-cords Although designed as a popular handliool , the little volume is a work 
of authoruj and of original value ’ — Jt e Hath Nr s (I.ondon> 

' Dr Hunter ma) be said to have presented a compact ejiitome of the results 
of his researches into the earlj history of Inilia, a suhjeart ucKin vvhich his 
knowledge IS at once CNcejitionall) wide and cxceedingl) thorough The 

book IS eNcellenil) adapted, either as an introduction to more catemkd studies on 
the subject, or to give a respectable measure of general knowltalge to people who 
have not the time or op()ortuuit> to acquire mote — 1 ne Scctsmim (I dinburgh) 

‘ Dr Hunter's hislorj, if brief, is comprehensive It is n storeliou'e of ficts 
niarohallcd in a niasterl) stjle , and presented, as liislor> sliould be, without the 
slightest suspicion of prejudice or suggestion of partisanship Dr Hunter 
observes a stjle of severe sinijihcit), which is the secret of an impressive prestnta 
tion of details '-—/he Daily Art'/<at> (Edinburgh) 

‘ We pan from Mr Hunter with much respect for the care he has taken in 
vv riling tins sm ill manual \\ c consulcr it to lie b) far the liesl manual of 
Indian Ilistor)' that has hitherto been piibhshe-d, and quite equal to anj of the 
Historical Senes for Schools, edited bv Dr hreeman \\e tnist that it wall soon 
he read in all the schools in this Pre-sidcncj ’ — The Junes 0/ India 
Lvtracl from a criticism b) Edward Giles, Esq , Inspector of School', 
Isorlliem Division, llombaj Prcsidencj — ‘ Mj knowledge of Schools in this 
countrj has led me to the conclusion, that the exjKrience of the students of historj 
is contined to the acquisition of masses of sinlisiic^, names and dates, learnt 
without intelligence What we require is a liook which shall l>c accurate as to 
facts, but not overloaded with them , written in a stjlc vvhich shall interest, 
attract, and guide uncultivated renders , nnd short, because it must be sold at a 
reasonable pnee Ihc-e conditions have never, m mj opinion, been rcalucd 
previous to the introduction of this book ’ 

‘ The publication of the Hon W W Hunter’s School Ilistorj of India i> an 
event in literary hi'lor) ' — Reis ^ Ravy^t (Calcutta) 

‘We have not come across a single work on Indian History which we have 
read vv nil greater pleasure and greater pndc As a historian, Dr Hunter has 
done full justice to the people of India He has succeeded in wanting n history 
of India, not only in such a way that it will be read, but also m a way which we 
hope wall lead voung Englishmen and young natives of India to think more 
kindly of each other The Calcutta University has done wisely in prescnbmg 
this brief history as a text book for the Entrance Examination ' — The Hiudoa 
I’aii lot (Calcutta) 
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